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NOTES  FEOM  THE  'LIFE  OF  A  TRAGEDIENNE.' 

*  Thej  best  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  most.* 


I  AM  a  lady— bom  and  bred,  but 
I  have  nevertheless  occupied 
the  position  of  housekeeper  in  a 
feamly  neither  rich  nor  great,  for 
the  space  of  one  year. 

Si^gestiye  as  tibe  name  is  of 
portly  dignity  and  matronly  import- 
ance, I  feel  bomid  to  add,  that  at 
the  time  I  applied  for  the  place 
(sihioHon  of  course  I  mean)  I  was 
but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  not 
deficient  in  the  attribute  which 
women  prize  so  much— personal 
beauty. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  it  was  con- 
sciousness of  the  'effect,'  as  we 
artists  call  it,  afforded  by  the  con- 
trast between  position  and  breeding, 
that  influenoea  me  in  deciding  upon 
the  humble  calling,  which  appesu^ 
to  me  calculated  to  give  bold  relief 
to  my])er8onal  advantages  and  re- 
fined educati(m.  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  become  either  a 
governess  or  a  companion,  when  a 
large  fiEimily  of  us,  reared  in  afflu- 
ence, were  compelled  by  untoward 
circumstance,  to  go  forth  separately 
into  the  world  to  earn  our  daily 
bread. 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  my  own : 
I  was  of  age,  and  of  a  fiery,  self- 
reliant  nature,  that  scorned  depend- 
ence and  delighted  in  rule.  I  ap- 
prenticed myeelf  for  a  year,  under  a 
chef,  who  initiated  me  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  art  At  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  I  assumed  a  matronly 
dress  and  air,  and  applied  for  the 
situation  of  housekeeper,  in  the 
iamily  of  Squire  Arden,  of  Arden 
Hall. 

VOL.  n. — ^Na  VI. 


Mrs.  Arden  had  been  dead  six 
months,  and  the  only  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  was  not  likely,  I 
thought,  to  int^ere  with  a  deter- 
mined housekeeper,  who  ftdly  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  the 
house,  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, at  once  and  for  ever,  into  her 
own  handa 

I  had  not  wasted  my  time  or 
abilities  during  my  year  of  appren- 
ticeship; and  as  I  was  a  filtrate 
artiste,  the  Squire,  I  knew,  would 
be  my  humble  slave.  I  despised  no 
wheel,  however  apnarentiy  insig- 
nificant, in  the  works  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  poioer,  I  ruled  my 
master  by  the  agency  of  such  finished 
dinners,  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peared upon  his  hospitable,  but 
hitherto  simple  board. 

The  estabushment  of  which  I  was 
thus  placed  at  the  head,  was  by  no 
means  a  large  one.  Mrs.  Arden  had 
been  her  own  housekeeper,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  hard-working  but 
very  mediocre  cook.  The  good 
Squire  was  a  sincere  mourner  for  a 
gentie  and  affectionate  wife:  but  I 
am  sure,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
rechercM  dinners  which  I  caused  to 
be  served  up  to  him,  solaced  his 
honest  heart  not  a  little.  This  is 
not  said  in  malice.  Is  it  not  a  ma- 
tedal  world  ?  Has  not  man's  nature 
been  truthfully  described  as  '  half 
brutal,  half  divine?* 

A  late  well-known  author,  burst 
into  tears,  over  the  cold  cutiets 
served  up  to  him  on  his  return  from 
his  wife's  funeral.    '  If  she  had  been 
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here'— lie  began,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  waa  drowned  in  his 
rising  sobs.  She  had  kept  the  httle 
"wheel  which  I  spoke  of,  well  oiled 
and  in  constant  use;  and  to  this 
circumstance  she  owed  the  posthu- 
mous burst  of  conjugal  emotion. 

Women  in  general,  and  wives  in 
particular,  if  you  wish  to  retain  not 
only  the  romantic  and  shadowy,  but 
also  the  genial  and  mat^al,  good- 
will of  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, I  reconmiend  you,  on  the 
strength  of  experience,  to  do  the 
same. 

I  was  quite  happy  in  beginning 
my  new  fife.  As  I  combed  back 
my  long,  thick  hair,  and  tucked  it 
with  difficulty  imder  my  matronly 
cap,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  r^ret 
the  Grecian  plaits,  into  which  it  had 
once  been  woven  by  my  own  maid. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  have 
parted  with  one  tress,  or  given  up  a 
tithe  of  my  natural  advantages,  to 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  position 
from  which  unkind  Fortune  had 
ousted  me. 

Independence,  and  perhaps  novelty 
also,  had  great  chaims  for  me.  I 
was  young,  full  of  health  and 
energy.  I  wished  to  rule,  and 
manage,  and  govern ;  and  I  was  in- 
stalled in  a  post,  where  I  foresaw  that 
I  could  do  all  to  my  heart's  content 

Ard^  Hall  is  a  moderatelynaized 
house,  proportioned  to  the  income 
of  ifas  owner,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  a  year.  The  obvious 
antiquity  of  the  edifice,  gives  it  a 
picturesque  and  interesting,  but 
rather  sombre  appearance ;  and  the 
park  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is 
studded  with  trees  which  are  most 
of  them  centuries  old.  The  family, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Arden,  the  '  Squire,'  as 
he  was  always  called ;  Cai^oin 
Ard(ai,  a  youth  of  two-and-tweniy, 
in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  and  the  only 
daughtOT,  Margaret,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  that 
lever  saw.  Pretty, feir, and  daisy- 
like, she  was  fragile,  and  timid  to  a 
&ult. 

Mine  was  the  master  mind  in  that 
household:  /ruled.  On  the  strength 
of  my  folded  hair,  and  my  stiff  cap, 
my  imperious  spirit  held  its  sway. 
When  I  tcx>k  off  that  stiff  cap  at 


night,  and  shook  down  my  hair  al- 
most to  my  feet,  I  looked  like  a  mere 
girl :  but  a  girl  can  rule,  if  such  bo 
her  will ;  and  at  that  time  the  love 
of  power  was  the  strongest  passion 
in  my  breast  It  had  not  yet  yieWed 
to  the  master  passion  of  all,  which 
had  nevertheless  once  had  possession 
there. 

My  master  was  a  quaint,  old- 
fafihioned  man,  and  his  establish- 
ment did  not  behe  ite  owner,  for  it 
was  quaint  and  old-fashioned  too. 
His  family  traced  their  origin  back 
to  an  ancient  date,  but  neimer  him- 
self nor  his  progenitors,  had  ever 
risen  above  mediocrity,  either  in  the 
matter  of  fame,  fortune,  or  rank. 
The  country  squire  of  moderate 
means — not  the  princely  possessor 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
smiles  superior  to  mushroom  lords, 
the  canaiUe  of  the  aristocracy — is  a 
genus  not  much  before  the  notice 
of  the  public.  He  lives  and  dies  the 
centro  of  his  small  orbit,  unbiown 
to  the  world  at  large,  although 
a  little  monarch  on  his  own  soiL 
Squire  Arden,  separated  from  the 
Hall,  and  from  the  estate,  would 
have  been  almost  a  nonenti^;  but 
in  the  old  house,  where  his  fore- 
fathers lived  before  him — ^in  his  own 
park,  where  the  oldest  oaks  had 
been  acorns  when  the  Arden  family 
were  centuries  okl,  hb  waa  a  patn- 
ar<^  and  a  king. 

And  no  one  envied  him,  or  de- 
spised the  simple  dignity,  which 
comes  naturally  to  a  man  to  whom 
all  his  world  looks  up.  It  is  opinion 
that  makes  or  thai  cruf^es  us — 
that  raises  us  up  or  that  casts  us 
down — ^not  the  indwelling  conscious- 
ness of  a  superior,  or  of  an  inferior 
nature.  But,  although  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  power,  it  has 
a  narrowing  influence;  and  to  'see 
oursels  as  others  see  us,'  is  not  so 
great  a  *  giftie '  as  the  immortal 
Scotchman  would  make  out  We 
all  do  this,  and  not  cmly  see  our- 
selves, as  others  see  us,  but  judge 
of  ourselves  by  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  assert  or  condemn  our- 
selves, as  we  go  up  and  down  in  the 
great  balance  of  popular  opinion. 

When  Farmer  Powell,  or  Farmer 
Hayes,  proposed  the  Squire's  health 
on  the  annual  rent-day  dinner^  a 
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<^yiuo  would  have  seen  mnch  to  de- 
spise, in  the  dignity,  in  the  royal 
oondesoension,  of  iiid  good  man's 
reply,  in  his  simple  belief  in  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
occasion ;  bnt  to  more  lenient  eyes, 
it  would  be  apparent,  that  his  honest 
heart  was  but  echoing  the  popular 
cry — that  he  was  only  reflecting 
hack  the  impression,  which  his  own 
position  made  in  the  minds  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  daily  surrounded. 

Mr.  Arden  neTer  aspired  to  more 
in  a  wider  sphere,  than  that  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred.  He 
never  went  to  Londcm^  and  it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  Ms  beautiful 
dMighter  would  ever  have  the  op- 
pc»rtunify  of  displaying  her  attrac* 
ticBis  to  an  admiring  town,  as  the 
matronly  housekeeper,  had  done  be- 
fore her.  Opinion,  in  the  country 
circles  in  which  she  moved,  is  a 
thing  of  slower  growth,  than  that 
whi^  the  thouaand-tongued  cla- 
mour of  pc^ular  applause  matures 
m  a  day  in  town. 

Thus  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in 
the  world,  had  been  simply  '  pretty 
Maggie  Aiden,'  at  the  archery  meet- 
ings^ and  town-hall  balls,  (to  which 
her  mother  had  taken  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  when  she  came  out,) 
until  one  of  the  demigods  of  fashion 
had  pointedly  noticed  and  admired 
her.  This  made  her,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  world,  and  she  would  have 
reigned  and  ruled  triumphantly  on 
the  strength  of  her  chance  of  becom« 
ing  a  peeress,  if  her  mother's  death 
hi^  not  intervened,  and  plunged  her 
into  such  sincere  and  heartfelt  sor- 
row, that  visions  of  triumphs  and 
ooronets,  had  faded  alike  from  her 
mind. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that 
her  own  sweet  image  had  been 
elfoced  from  the  memory  of  her 
jxitron  BSid  admirer,  for  she  sur- 
pised  me  one  morning,  during  the 
last  week  in  August,  by  entering 
my  room,  and  saying  in  some  con- 
cision (&>i  she  was  never  in  the 
halnt  of  giving  me  orders),  'Oh I 
Mrs.  Anderson,  I  thought  I  had 
best  tell  you  that  Lord  Thoriston  is 
coming  here  on  the  first  to  shoot. 
And  don't  you  think,'  she  added 
with  an  effort, '  don't  you  think  the 
Ha^U  chamber  wants  doing  up?' 


'  Certainly,'  I  replied,  not  over 
pleased  with  this  very  mild  sugges- 
tion concerning  what  I  considered 
my  own  peculiar  province.  *  I  must 
send  John  with  the  pcmy  carnage 
into  Warwick  this  aftemocm ;  and  I 
will  see  that  the  room  is  properly 
prepared.' 

Miss  Arden  did  not  go,  or  turn 
the  subject,  as  I  expected,  but  went 
on:  'He  will  bring  his  valet  too. 
But  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  fine — it 
will  not  do  to  ask  him  to  wait,  I 
mean.' 

*  Oh !  pray  leave  everything  to 
me.  Miss  Ard^,*  I  said,  with  the 
proud,  humble  air  I  knew  so  well 
how  to  assume.  *  I  can  easily  procure 
assistance  if  I  find  it  necessary.' 

*  You  are  so  clever,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son,' my  young  mistress  answered, 
while  a  slight  cloud  of  anxiety 
vanished  from  her  lovely  brow.  *  I'll 
leave  it  all  to  you.  But  papa  told 
me  this  morning  to  see  that  it  was 
all  right,  because  Lord  Thoriston  %$ 
90  very  particular.' 

1  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile 
at  this  information.  Lord  Thoriston 
having  been  formerly  a  fiavourito 
partner  of  my  own— favoured,  pep- 
haps,  because  his  cynical  nature 
renected  back  the  scorn  which  was 
inherent  in  my  own  breast — per- 
haps because  he  had  singled  me  out, 
durmg  a  whole  season,  as  the  object 
of  his  insidious  and  flattering  atten- 
tions. 

It  was  wrong  of  me,  and  bad  for 
me,  but  I  did  not  try  to  restrain  my 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  this 
man*s  intended  visit  to  Arden  Hall. 
I  encouraged  my  memory  to  repro- 
duce, one  after  another,  scenes  and 
conversations  which  we  had  enjoyed 
together. 

I  remembered  that  at  one  ball,  in 
particular,  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  satirical  and  bitter  in  his 
remarks,  and  that  I,  in  my  keen 
enjoyment  of  them,  had  led  him  (m 
by  judicious  contradiction.  We  were 
passed  at  the  moment  by  a  very 
beautiful  woman  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

'  There  goes  my  beau  idM  of  a 
wife,'  he  remarked.  '  Thei«  is  rest 
in  every  feature  of  her  passionless 
face.  I  should  load  but  a  turbulent 
life  with  a  woman  I  worshipped  or 
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loTed.  K  ever  I  marry,  it  will  be 
some  lovely  fool  like  tiiat.' 

These  were  among  the  last  words 
that  I  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 
Soon  after  our  crash  came,  and  I 
entered  on  my  new  life.  Now  I 
should  see  him  again.  This  man, 
whom  time  and  circumstance  would 
most  probably  haye  confirmed  in 
his  cynical  views  of  life,  was  about 
to  enter  a  little  world  totally  dif-' 
ferent  from  an^  in  which  he  had 
had  any  expenence.  'Was  it,'  I 
asked  myself,  '  in  search  of  the 
"lovely  fool"  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  wife?'  I  wearied 
myself  in  speculations  on  this,  to 
me,  all-engrossing  subject.  Miss 
Arden  was  the  sort  of  girl  I 
knew  that  he  would  call  a  fool. 
She  was  simple,  matter-of-&ct,  and 
devoid  of  imagination.  That  she 
was  lovely  there  was  not  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  would  marry  her?  was 
a  question  which  I  asked  myself  a 
hundred  times  a  day—much  oftener, 
I  regret  to  add,  than  whether  my 
French  dishes,  blanc-manges,  and 
creams,  would  do  honour  to  the 
estoblishment  of  which  I  was  the 
recognized  head. 

On  the  appointed  day  his  lordship 
arrived  at  the  Hall.  It  was  soon 
evident  to  me  that  partridge  shoot^ 
ing  was  not  the  obiect  of  his  visit. 
The  Squire,  who  had  fidgeted  for 
a  week  before,  and  to  whom  the 
first  shot  fired  on  a  dewy  September 
morning  was  the  sweetest  music  in 
the  world,  regarded  with  rather  con- 
temptuous amazement,  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  listened  to  the 
C'  ses  of  the  satin-coated  pointers, 
and  Don,  Di  and  Flora.  I 
could  see  from  the  window  of  the 
housekeeper's  room,  that  his  lord- 
ship's attention  was  engrossed  by  the 
personal  attractions  of  my  young 
mistress,  who  was  sleeking  down  the 
glossy  heads  of  her  pets,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  at  the  praise 
which  her  fether,  in  his  innocently 
pompous  way,  was  bestowing  upon 
tiiem. 

'  Will  you  bring  us  luncheon 
in  the  pony  carriage,  my  dear?'  I 
heard  the  old  man  say  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  the  gunners  moved  off,  and  I 
^ew  that  the  morning's  penance  in 
the   heavy   swedes,  and   the  clay 


stubbles,  was  only  endured  through 
the  hope  that  that  sentence  held  out 
Men  are  certainly,  in  some  things, 
more  single-minded  and  unsophisti- 
cated thim  we  are.  The  least  design- 
ing mother  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  alive  to  the  possibility  or  the 
probability,  of  the  young  lord's  being 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter;  but  the  'Squire'  would 
not  have  missed  one  of  Juno's  points, 
or  shirked  a  half-acre  of  stubble,  to 
have  secured  for  Margaret  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  intimate  with  all 
the  coronets  in  Christendom. 

She  had  waited  some  time  with 
her  grey  pony,  the  'Busy  Bee,'  in 
the  basket-carriage,  before  her  fieither 
and  his  guest  worked  their  way 
round  to  the  place  of  meeting.  So, 
at  least,  I  was  informed  by  Lord 
Thoriston's  valet  '  We*  he  said  to 
me  that  evening,  'we  kept  your 
young  lady  waitmg  some  time  I  am 
afraid.  She  is  a  rare  pretty  girl  too, 
and  so,  I  expect,  my  lord  thmks.' 

I  had,  of  course,  to  check  this 
man's  remarks  in  their  unpromising 
bud.  I  could  keep  aloof  from  the 
other  servants,  but  ladies'  maids  and 
valets  I  was  obhged  to  tolerate.  So 
much  more  that  I  ever  did  before,  I 
began  to  feel  the  incongruities  of  the 
situation,  in  which,  by  my  own  free 
will,  I  had  placed  myself. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
master's  voice  on  the  lawn,  that 
made  me  sicken  in  the  valef  s 
sodely. 

I  gathered,  however,  from  the 
latter  what  it  suited  me  to  know,  and 
found  that  Lord  Thoriston  intended 
to  remain  at  the  Hall,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week ;  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  expected  for  a 
night  only,  I  drew  my  own  conclu- 
sions from  this  fact  /  was  not  so 
single-minded,  or  so  dense,  as  the 
pompous,  worthy,  blundering  old 
Squire. 

The  space  I  have  given  myself, 
will  only  allow  me  to  glean  from  the 
mass  of  notes  which  I  have  at  this 
moment  before  me.  And  although 
every  word  brings  back  to  my  re- 
membrance burning  thoughts,  some 
sweet  and  others  very  bitter,  I  will 
reduce  to  the  limite  of  one  sentence, 
the  description  of  events  that  stirred 
the  wildest  emotions  in  my  breast 
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Lord  Thoriston  pioposed  to  Mar- 
garet Ardeu  within  the  week ;  and,  a 
day  or  two  after  their  engagement 
was  announced,  he  and  I  met  for  the 
first  time — ^for  the  first  time  since, 
as  Florence  Campbell,  I  had  reigned 
daring  one  season,  a  fsishionable 
beauly  in  town.  In  my  primmest 
cap,  my  stiffest  starched  gown,  and 
with  my  most  matronly  air,  I  d€>- 
tennined  to  come  across  him.  He 
had  always  boasted  that  he  never 
forgot  a  &ce  which  he  had  once 
seen.  Here  was  an  opportmiity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

He  and  Margaret  Arden  were 
standing  together  on  the  lawn.  I 
had  my  message,  of  course,  ready 
cut  and  dried.  It  was  a  long  one. 
It  was  natural  that  after  it  was  de- 
hvered,  I  should  raise  my  eyes  to 
gaze  npon  my  young  mistress's 
affianoea  husband.  I  did  so,  and  our 
ores  met  His,  I  observed  in  that 
momentary  glance,  had  been  sur- 
prised by  mine,  for  it  was  the  steady 
gaze  of  awakened  curiosity,  wim 
which  he  was  regarding  me. 

I  did  not  lose  my  self-command 
for  a  moment  I  am  innately  an 
actress;  and  I  verily  believe  that  it 
was  the  mere  love  of  acting  a  part, 
Uiat  induced  me  to  become  a  servant, 
instead  of  choosing  a  vocation  in 
which  I  could  have  appeared  in  my 
former  character,  but  on  an  inferior 
stage,  and  in  tarnished  draperies.  I 
liked  to  inspire  interest,  and  the  con- 
trast which  my  personal  appearance 
and  high-bred  manners  presented  to 
the  humble  position  wmch  I  occu- 
foed,  was  sure  to  do  that,  when  I 
came  in  contact  with  minds  refined 
and  educated  enough  to   perceive 

it 

As  I  walked  away,  after  listening 
with  dignified  composure  to  the 
rather  embarrassed  orders  which, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  had 
ahnost  forced  &om  Miss  Arden,  I 
heud  Lord  Thoriston  say,  in  an 
under-tone  (which,  however,  was  in- 
tended to  reach  me),  'Who,  in 
heaven's  name,  is  that  woman?  I 
know  her  feice— I  know  her  voice — 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  re- 
member, where  I  have  met  her 
before.' 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
doubtless  it  was  the  same  wmch  I 


knew  she  often  gave,  when  ques- 
tioned with  reference  to  me. 

'  We  can  never  find  out  who  she 
is.  But  is  she  not  handsome  ?  and 
does  she  not  look  as  if  she  had  a 
history?' 

A  history!  Oh!  Margaret,  a 
history  I  have  nou^— and  you  and 
your  lover,  have  darkened  tiie  pages 
not  a  little.  But  in  the  first  instance 
I  must  admit,  that  she  was  the 
sinned  against  We,  Lord  Thoriston 
and  I  —  that  accomplished  and 
haughty  nobleman  and  the  house- 
keeper at  Arden  Hall — were  kindred 
natures,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
carried  on  a  tacit  fiirtation,  which  I 
was  determined  should  soon  rest 
upon  a  firmer  basis.  I  had  no  pre- 
meditated design,  but  I  dehghted  in 
exercising  the  powers  of  £asanation, 
which  my  proud,  self-asserting  chi^ 
racter,  made  me  feel  that  I  posaassed. 
I  knew  that  Lord  Thoriston  had 
once  loved  me,  and  that  (as  I  ad- 
mitted to  myself  now  for  the  first 
time)  I  had  once  loved  him.  My 
rival,  it  was  true,  was  very  beautiftd ; 
but  she  was  not  a  girl  that  a  woman 
bent  upon  power  and  conquest,  would 
fear  much.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
loved  very  amiably,  but  she  did  not 
care  about  adulation ;  and  a  woman 
who  despises  it,  will  scarcely  ever 
inspire  or  retam  it  She  had  not  the 
fire,  or  the  ambition,  or  the  anima- 
tion, to  make  h^  the  object  of 
passionate  devotion  to  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Thoriston.  Neither  was 
she  as  much  attached  to  him,  as  she 
could  have  been  to  a  man  whose 
nature  was  more  in  harmony  witli 
her  own.    She  was  dazzled  with  the 

Eroepects  which  his  ofier  held  out  to 
er;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  entered  her  head  to  refuse  him. 
She  felt  that  he  had  done  her  an 
honour,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
make  him  a  good  wife ;  the  sort  of 
wife  he  had  once  told  me  he  would 
marry— passionless,  calm,  dull. 

Placid  or  stagnant,  which?  I 
care  not  Such  natures  do  not 
interest  me.  Give  me  the  rapid 
stream  or  the  restless  wave,  anything 
but  the  duckweed  and  slime,  of  the 
still,  rippleless  pools.  It  is  a  bitter 
mistake  that  men  make,  when  they 
imagine  that  in  monotony  they  will 
findre<^. 
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I  had  at  that  time  a  difficult  part 
to  play,  for  I  had  to  keep  in  the 
background  all  the  commonplace 
and  unromantic  attributes  of  my 
thraldom,  and  to  bring  into  strong 
light  what  was  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. 

'  If  you  please,  missus,  will  you  give 
I  the  key  of  the  beer-cellar?*  as  an 
interrogative  address  from  one  of  the 
Squire's  hinds,  would  have  quenched 
for  ever  the  tender  peaision  in  the 
breast  of  his  cynical  lordship,  who 
was  artificially  refined  in  his  tastes, 
and  who  judged  of  men  and  things 
more  than  most  people,  by  the 
measuiie  of  their  standanl,  in  the 
critical  opinion  of  his  own  fielstidious 
set. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  only  to 
leave  my  Goethe,  or  Dante,  and  Miss 
Arden  in  the  room  alone  together, 
on  the  specious  pretext  that  my 
presence  was  required  elsewhere, 
to  be  quite  certain  that  her  w<Mnanly 
curiosity  would  lead  her  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  my  studies,  and 
her  womanly  love  of  gossip,  to  pub- 
lish her  discovery  to  her  lover.  All 
the  coquettish  arts  which  I  practised 
I  need  not  recount  here ;  I  will  only 
flay  that  I  so  fiur  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing Lord  Thoriston's  attention,  that 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  our 
meeting  by  mutual  and  premedi- 
tated, but  still  tacit  consent. 

But  my  arte  and  skilfully-woven 
designs,  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
rendered  futile  by  a  circumstance 
Which,  however  derogatory  to  my- 
aelf,  I  am  bound  to  relate,  because 
through  it  runs  the  thread  of  my 
life,  and  because  it  awoke  in  me 
tiie  vindictive  and  fiery  passion  of 
hatred,  which  I  have  since  so  often 
had  to  portray  upon  the  stage. 

Captain  Arden  returned  to  the 
Hall,  on  his  long  leave,  about  this 
time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his 
sister's  wedding  should  take  place 
before  his  return  to  his  regiment. 
She  consulted  with  me  frequently 
on  the,  to  her,  all-engrossing  topic 
of  her  trousseau.  Her  father  had 
given  her  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
file  poor  child  was  dismayed  at  the 
idea  of  spending  such  a  mine  of 
wealth,  entirely  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility. 

I  therefore  volunteered  my  advice 


and  assistanee,  which  was  thankfolly 
accepted.  My  presence  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  constantly  required, 
and  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
I  was  sent  for  more  frequently,  when 
Captain  Arden  was  with  his  sister. 
He  was  but  a  youth,  and,  like  many 
others,  impertinent  and  reckless  in 
Ms  remarfei,  more  from  the  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any 
design  or  intention  of  wounding  tile^ 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  considered 
beneath  him.  Not  all  my  natural 
and  assumed  dignity,  nor  the  in- 
fluence of  my  stiff  cap  and  starched 
gown,  were  of  any  avail  to  keep  his 
bold  black  eyes  off  my  face,  on  those 
occasions.  I  avoided  him  with  the 
avoidance  of  hate.  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  reptile  in  my  path.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  ubiquitous.people, 
whom  it  is  impossible  always  to 
shirk. 

One  day  I  had  seen  him  pass  my 
window,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
fmd  his  dogs  at  his  side.  Lord 
Thoriston  was  at  the  Hall,  and  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  days.  I 
thirsted  for  some  token  of  recogni- 
tion, for  some  sign  that  I  was  not 
forgotten.  It  was  the  hour  m  which 
he  always  indulged  in  a  cigar,  and 
on  that  account  kept  aloof  from  Miss 
Arden,  who  hated  tobacco  in  every 
shape.  Lord  Thoriston  never  offered 
to  give  up  the  indulgence  of  the 
pursuit  (as  it  may  be  called  in  these 
days\  but  he  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  avoidmg  her  society,  when 
he  indulged  in  it. 

I  knew  the  hour  well,  and  I  also 
knew  that  he  looked  for  me— that  he 
expected  me  at  my  window  at  that 
hour.  I  did  not  always  appear,  and 
for  two  days  I  had  refrained  from 
doing  so,  under  the  impression  that 
the  youth  to  me  so  offiBusive,  might 
at  any  moment  Join  him,  and  his 
vety  presence  inspired  me  with  a 
feeling  of  ungovernable  loathing  and 
disdain. 

That  morning,  as  I  said  before,  I 
had  watched  mm  out— that  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  I  laid  aside 
my  cap  of  office,  and  displayed  in 
their  glossy  abundance,  the  coils  of 
auburn  hair,,  which  I  well  knew 
formed  one  of  my  principal  charms. 
I  stood  at  some  Uttle  distance  from 
the  window,  with  my  head  in  a  posi* 
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tion  to  display  the  classical  contour 
and  artistic  arrangement,  with  the 
best  effect;  an  actiess  at  heart,  I 
had  studied  it  unconsciously  all  my 
life. 

I  soon  heard  the  well-known  step. 
It  was  such  music  to  me  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  forget  it.  My  heart 
Ihrobbed  witii  pleasure,  but  I  did 
not  move  from  the  pose  whkh  I  had 
intentionally  assumed.  As  I  con- 
tinued Ihe  occupation  in  which  I 
feigned  to  be  engaged,  a  harsh,  hate- 
ful voice  broke  on  my  ear,  and  sent 
zne  quickly  to  the  o&er  end  of  the 
room. 

'  By  Jove,  Thoriston,'  it  said, '  you 
have  stolen  a  march  on  me!  But 
you  are  a  clumsy  stalker,  old  fellow. 
You  have  scared  away  the  game.' 
And  paseong  und^  the  window,  he 
half  said,  half  sung, '  For  it  must  be 
a  lovely  head,  that  has  such  lovely 
hair.' 

Senseless,  idiotic,  overgrown  booby ! 
My  castles  in  the  air  to  be  over- 
liirown  by  such  hands,  raised  all  the 
ire  of  which  I  was  capable ;  and  that 
was  not  a  little.  Lord  Thoriston 
was  tiie  very  man  to  be  scared  by 
tiie  ^ghtest  breath  of  ridicule,  by 
the  merest  miipgon  of  coarseness ;  and 
he  had  witnessed  the  degradation  to 
which  I  had  been  exposed,  by  the 
first  xmfledged  popinjay,  that  came 
across  my  path. 

I  wept  with  vexation.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  hoped,  or  what  I 
tiiought  would  be  the  upshot  of  the 
flirtation  which  I  was  carrving  on. 
It  is  enough  for  a  woman  like  me  to 
know  that  a  thing  is  to  all  appear- 
ance impotsible,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 
That  Lord  Thoriston  should  break 
€fS  an  engagement  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  gins  ever  seen,  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage,  to  engage  himself 
to  her  fiather's  housekeeper,  did  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  probability  on  the 
&ce  of  it.  But  in  my  romantic 
imagination  (and  I  was  still  young) 
the  case  stood  thus.  A  man  of  a 
powerful  and  cynical  frame  of  mind, 
•engages  himseUT  to  an  artless,  simple 
girl,  whom  he  chooses  from  among 
4>thers,  because  he  has  said  to  him- 
self that  such  a  wife  he  will  have, 
and  because  he  is  of  a  determined 
nature,  and  acts  up  to  his  intentions. 


A  woman  of  equally,  or  perhaps 
of  more  determined  character,  thrown 
by  circumstances  in  the  way  of  a 
man  over  whom  she  once  possessed 
great  influence,  determines  to  regain 
her  influence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
augment  her  former  power,  by  bring- 
ing into  strong  contrast  the  position 
in  which  fiite  has  cast  her,  and  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  her  mind 
and  person. 

And  if  the  reader  will  charitably 
remember,  that  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion and  excitement,  we  invariably 
choose  to  live  in  the  present  and 
shun  the  shadowy  image  of  the 
future,  he  will,  perhaps,  acquit  me 
of  criminality,  however  glaring  my 
faults  may  have  been.  The  subtle 
diflerence  between  the  blindness  and 
recklessness  of  passion,  and  the  fore- 
thought and  calculation  of  crime,  none 
should  understand  better  Ihan  I. 

That  I  have  told  the  simple  truth 
throughout,  I  have  no  greater  token 
to  prove  than  the  blackness  and 
hardness  of  the  lines  in  which,  with 
a  steady  hand,  I  have  traced  my  own 
character,  and  photographed,  as  it 
were,  my  own  mind. 

Soon  after  the  day  of  which  I  have 

rken,  the  curtain  fell  for  ever  on 
scene  of  the  poor  life,  which,  in 
its  buoyMit  vivacity,  had  given  mo 
such  deep  ofience. 

The  young  soldier— the  idolized 
son,  tiie  tender  brother — was  among 
them  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was — gone ! 

Gone!  but  not  bodily.  On  the 
camp-bed  on  which  as  a  stripling 
he  had  once  lain  wounded,  after  a 
glorious  charge  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  East,  he  now  lay  dead  —  shot 
through  the  heart— one  of  his  own 
pistols  the  weapon— the  hand  un- 
known. There  was  nothing  taken; 
there  had  been  no  resistance ;  it  was 
and  will  ever  remain  a  most  m3rs- 
terious  murder.  His  window  was 
wide  open ;  but  this  was  always  tite' 
case.  I  remembered  with  a  shudder 
that  mine  (which  was  in  the  opposito 
wing  to  Captain  Arden's,  and  also 
on  the  ground-floor)  had  bwn  open 
also.  Long  before  Miss  Nightm^e 
published  her  invaluable  Notes,  it 
was  my  habit  to  sleep  with  it  thus 
summer  and  winter.  Ever  since 
that  time,  however,  when  the  shady 
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wings  of  death  flapped  in  so  mys- 
teriously, leaving  no  sign  behind  but 
that  of  ihe  motionless  corpse  upon 
the  bed,  I  have  bolted  and  baned 
not  only  my  windows,bat  my  shutters 
also,  every  night  of  my  life. 

What  a  household  it  was!  The 
Squire' wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
with  the  affecting  imbecility  of  a 
great  irremediable  sorrow ;  Margaret, 
shrieking  and  horrornBtruck,  could 
not  be  torn  from  the  dead  body,  but 
loaded  with  pasdonate  caresses  the 
cold,  slightly  smiling  Ups.  Lord 
Thoriston,  with  the  stem  reticence 
witiiwhidi  natures  like  his  shrink 
from  a  scene,  avoided  after  the  first 
the  little  room  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  and  busied  fumself  in  taking 
means  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
the  base  and  cowardly  deed. 

My  own  feelings  were  those  of 
unmitigated  sorrow.  The  hatred 
which  I  had  felt  for  the  poor  youth, 
in  the  insolence  of  his  happy,  care- 
less nature,  was  distilled  into  three- 
fold fdly  for  his  untimely  eud. 
Contrast  again— how  it  speaks  to 
the  artist  mind !  It  was  the  pitiful 
contrast,  presented  by  his  nature 
and  his  end,  that  made  his  violent 
death  doubly  awfiil  to  me.  What 
had  death  to  do  with  him?  The 
brave,  li^ht-hearted  boy!  He  had 
passed  hun  by  a  hundred  tunes  in 
the  serried  ruiks  of  battle,  and  in 
his  fiery  harvest-time  of  disease. 
Why  did  he  enter  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  stamp  thatmoumftd  smile 
with  his  cruel  seal  the  last  t 

No  clue  to  the  murder  was  ever 
discovered.  A  poacher,  who  had 
been  heard  to  vow  vengeance  against 
the  whole  femilv,  was  suspected  and 
apprehended;  but  he  was  able  to 
prove  an  undoubted  ahbi ;  and  sus- 
picion itself  could  take  no  other 
shape.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it 
was  one  of  his  own  weapons  that 
had  been  turned  upon  him ;  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
that  he  always  kept  loaded  by  his 
side.  I  had  myself  heard  him  say  to 
his  sister,  who  had  nervous  fears 
about  bui^lars^ 

'  If  the  rascals  ocmie  here,  I  will 
give  them  a  taste  of  my  twins.  I 
have  always  slept  with  them  loaded, 
since  my  campaigning  days.' 

I  was  the  oiuy  person  likely  to 


have  heard  the  shot ;  as  the  wings 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Captain 
Arden  and  myself,  had  been  recently 
added  to  at  the  back ;  and  I  preferred 
appropriatiiijg  one  of  the  small  iso- 
lated rooms  thus  gained,  to  sharing 
an  apartment  up  stairs  with  Miss 
Arden's  maid.  I  had  a  fiunt  im- 
pression of  having  been  startled  that 
night  by  a  noise,  and  of  turning  to 
sleep  again,  if,  in  feet,  I  ever  awoke. 
Thero  was  a  circumstance,  slight  in 
itself,  which  I  could  never  account 
for,  and  which  I  always  shudder  to 
think  of,  which  was,  that  my  own 
door  was  a  little  ajar  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  althou^  I  distinctly 
remember  locking  it  the  night  be- 
fore. It  is  ther^re  my  own  im- 
pression (sanctioned  certainly  by  no 
proof,  for  there  was  a  fierce  mastiff 
within  a  chain's  length  of  my  win- 
dow) that  the  murderer  had  first 
entered  my  room  by  mistake,  and,  in 
the  hurry  of  a  perturbed  conscience, 
had  sought  to  make  lus  way  to  the 
opposite  wing,  through  the  house, 
unlocking  my  door  for  that  purpose. 
This  he  may  possibly  have  efiSooted, 
as  there  was  a  pasmge  of  conununi- 
cation,  and  Captain  Arden's  door 
was  unlocked  in  the  morning.  The 
silence  of  the  housedogs  was  an  un- 
accountable feet  in  any  case,  and 
would  have  attracted  suspicion  to 
the  inmates,  or  habitu^  of  the  house, 
but  for  the  &ct  that  there  was  no 
member  of  that  household,  whom 
the  most  envious  suspicion  could 
have  charged  with  the  crime.  The 
one  man  servant  was  an  old  retainer 
of  the  femily,  whom  this  event  had 
laid  prostrate  with  unmistakable 
grief;  and  the  maids  were  one  and 
all  of  the  timorous  nature  common 
to  female  servants,  whose  nerves  are 
shaken  hy  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  or 
the  sight  of  a  n>ider. 

I  must  confess  that,  although  a 
stranger  to  fear  before,  after  that 
night  an  indescribable  horror  took 
possession  of  me ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
vacate  my  room,  and  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  a  mere  closet,  on  the 
second  story.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  near  my  poor  young  mis- 
tress, whose  nerves  had  received 
such  a  terrible  shock  that  the  doc- 
tors for  some  time  despaired  of  her 
recovery. 
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At  tiiiB  time  the  affiBction  which 
she  had  had  for  Lord  Thoriston  was 
decidedly  weakened,  if  not  altogether 
extinct  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
her  in  that  wailing  znood,  and  she 
dreaded  the  meetings  which  nnder 
these  circumstances  imposed  so 
nmeh  mntoal  restraint  She  was  too 
glad  to  employ  me  to  tiUce  and  re- 
cdTe  messages ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  mer  I  had  deliyered  some 
oommonplaoe,  and  received  another 
in  retom.  Lord  Thoriston  said  in  an 
nnder-tone,  while  he  leaned  his  head 
on  ^i»  arm  and  his  ann  on  tiie 
mantelpiece,  his  keen,  grey  ^es 
fixed  not  on  me,  but  on  the  fire  be- 
forohim — 

'  Florence,  do  you  ever  think  of 
old  times?* 

My  heart  ^to  a  throb  and  went 
out  to  meet  his  words— tiie  spell  was 
broken  then ;  I  had  ccmquered— his 
ptpnd  spirit  had  succumbed  to 
mine.  I  forgot  old  times  in  the 
triumphant  present,  and  answered, 
half-scoffing^ — 

'  Not  oftoi,  my  lord ;  natures  like 
mine  are  more  apt  to  paint  a  pos- 
sible fdture,  than  to  retouch  the 
background  of  the  past' 

'  What  line  does  your  ambition 
take?'  was  the  taunting  teglj, 
which  awoke  me  to  the  ccmviction 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
poaitioo  galled  him.  He  was  in  my 
toOg,  and  I  was  9k  servant,  I  deter- 
mined to  tame  his  pride,  and  to  meet 
scorn  half-way. 

'  Not  the  line  of  becoming  great 
eooogh  to  insult  misfortune,'  I  said, 
and  with  an  inclination  of  my  head 
I  left  him,  with  an  answer  on  his 
lipe.  For  two  days  after  that  I 
never  went  near  him.  On  the  third, 
his  valet  came  to  me,  with  the  re- 
qoeeX  that  I  would  speak  to  his 
master,  who  had  a  message  for  Miss 
Arden.  '  My  lord  is  in  the  library,' 
he  added. 

'  I  wfll  wpeek  to  Lord  Thoriston 
in  the  drawmg-room,'  was  my  reply. 

I  wDukl  not  be  sent  for  as  a  ser- 
vant by  him.  The  man  stared,  and 
went  to  deliver  my  message.  Before 
I  kept  my  appointment,  I  went 
ddiberately  to  my  room,  and  gazed 
upon  my  own  face  in  the  glace.  I 
arxanged  my  dress  and  ci^  witii  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety,  and  saw. 


with  triumphant  satisfieu^tion,  that 
never  in  the  '  old  times '  of  which 
Lord  Thoriston  had  spoken,  had  my 
beauty  been  so  striMng  as  at  the 
present  moment 

The  first  words  with  which  he 
greeted  me  were — '  How  is  your  mis- 
tress?' 

'  The  same  as  usual,  my  lord,'  1 
repUed;  'she  is  unequal  to  seeing 
you  to-day.'  • 

'  Poor  fool!'  I  heard  him  mutter 
between  his  teeth, '  she  brings  it  on 
her  own  head.  And  the  squire,'  he 
added,  with  an  open  sneer,  '  how  is 
he?  Imbecile, a(i/i6i<a9n,  I  presume.' 

'  Mr.  Arden  is  very  ill,'  I  said,  an- 
grily ;  '  it  must  be  a  hard  heart  that 
can  scoff  at  such  sorrow  as  his.' 

'  What  a  platitude !  what  com- 
monplace—  from  your  hps,  too, 
whicn  were  formed  for  better  things! 
Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words  a  hard  heart?  Hardness  im- 
plies strength.  Would  you  rather 
have  a  nature  hard  and  strong,  or 
soft  and  weak?  Which  is  your  own, 
Florence  ?'  he  said,  in  the  same  half- 
shy,  half-arrogant  manner  in  which 
he  had  questioned  me  about  old 
times. 

'  lyCne  is  inscrutable,'  I  said. 

'  Not  to  me,  for  I  have  studied  it 
long.  I  will  not  say  to  admire,  be- 
cause you  are  self-opiniated  to  a 
&ult  I  will  not  say  to  love,  because 
you  are  as  arrogant  and  haughty,  as 
my  poor  httle  dove  up  there  is  con- 
temptibly weak  and  unself-asserting. 
But  if  you  will  grant  me  an  imre- 
strained  interview,  perhaps  I  may 
tell  you  all  this  and  more.  Where 
can  we  meet?' 

'  Scarcely  here,'  I  replied ;  the  ire 
of  my  nature  was  kindled  by  the 
word  my  with  reference  to  his  in«> 
tended  bride.  *  Scarcely  under  Mr. 
Arden's  roof;  hard  and  strong  as 
our  natures  are,  let  us  have  some 
little  respect^  if  not  feeling,  for  those 
whom  we  injure.' 

'  Do  not  sentimentalize,  Florence,' 
he  said ; '  I  cannot  stand  it  from  you. 
It  does  not  become  your  style  of 
beauty.  I  tell  you  as  a  soft  truth, 
from  a  hard  nature,  that  I  love  you 
— that  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you— that  my  passion 
rekindled  when  I  saw  you  again,  in 
the  disguise  which  I  did  hate,  but 
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which  I  love  now  as  I  do  everything 
belonging  to  you.    You  must  meet 
me  this  evening — say  where?' 
*  In  Miss  Arden's  retreat/  I  re- 

Elied,  alluding  to  a  garden,  or  rather 
twn  and  shrubbery,  which  Margaret 
called  her  own,  and  which  was  there- 
fore hallowed  ground  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  halT. 

'  I  will  be  there.' 

'  Four  hours  hence.' 

'  Four  hours  hence,'  he  repeated 
after  me,  and  we  parted. 

And  day  after  day,  Miss  Arden's 
continued  illness  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting ;  and  I  drank  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  adulation 
from  the  mind  that  I  loved.  Day 
after  day  my  position  grew  more 
hateful  to  me,  and  at  lafit  1  told  Miss 
Arden  that  in  a  month  (the  menial's 
month!)  I  must  leave  her  service. 
She  received  the  communication 
with  sorrow — even  with  tears:  but 
she  was  weak  and  ill,  and  clung  to 
me,  as  she  would  have  clung,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  to  a  mother 
or  an  elder  sister.  I  could  not  bear 
this— my  nature  is  strong,  but  not 
hard.  I  had  some  natural  generosity 
left,  which  even  my  blinding  passion 
could  not  extinguish. 

I  thought  Lord  Thoriston  would 
have  received  my  news  gladly ;  in- 
stead of  this,  however,  a  cloud  came 
over  his  count«iance,  and  he  said, 
gloomily,  'Why  did  you  take  this 
step  without  ccmsulting  me?  it  waa 
well  as  it  was.' 

'  Not  well  for  me,'  I  answered ;  '  I 
cannot  bear  her  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. Without  sentiment,  I  assure 
you  I  could  bear  anything  from  her 
but  thai' 

After  a  pause  he  said,  abruptly, 
'Will  she  live?' 

'Who?— Margaret?'  l8aid,togain 
time,  but  knowing,  of  course,  to 
whom  he  referred. 

'  Margaret,'  he  repeated.  '  K  she 
lives,  I  must  marry  her.  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  do  so.' 

'  She  will  live,'  I  replied,  bitterly ; 
and  holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  I 
added,  with  concentrated  coldness 
and  scorn,  *  We  part,  Lord  Thoriston 
— thank  you  for  opening  my  eyes.' 

Oh !  the  bitterness  of  the  humilia- 
tion which  I  experienced  at  this 
moment.     Margaret's  wrongs  were 


revenged  threefold.  With  words  of 
passionate  love  for  me  on  his  lip,  he 
dared  to  talk  of  marriage  with  an- 
other. Was  my  triumph  over  my 
rival  to  end  thus?  He  must  have 
quailed  before  the  passion  which  was 
expressed  in  every  feature  of  my 
face,  for,  seizing  my  hand,  he  said, 
with  a  voice  full  of  emotion — 

'  We  do  not  part  thus,  Florence;' 
and  then  he  poured  out  such  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  me  not  to  forsakd 
him,  that  I  parted  with  him  loving 
him  as  well  as  before,  but  firm  in  my 
determination  to  leave  Arden  Hall 
and  Lord  Thoriston,  for  ever,  on  that 
day  month.  I  would  sacrifice  my- 
self, and  punish  him,  by  leaving  him 
to  my  rival.  In  that  shaken,  frail, 
weak  nature,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
avenged.  He  could  never  love  her 
as  he  loved  me;  but  since  those 
words  of  his — *  Jf  she  lives,  1  musi 
marry  her*  she  had  assumed  her  old 
importance  as  a  rival  in  my  eyes.  I 
thought  about  her  constantly— cal- 
culated the  possibiUty  of  her  re- 
covery— was  present  in  imagination 
in  the  sick-room  m'ght  and  day ;  and 
once  when  the  doctor  said, '  Be  care- 
ful of  this  draught,  a  few  drops  more 
than  jprescribed  may  prove  fetal — 
keep  it  in  your  own  hiands,'  such  a 
feaiful  feeling  took  possession  of  me, 
that  I  carried  the  phial  to  Lord  Tho* 
riston,  and  repeating  the  doctor's 
warning,  I  added, '  Pour  it  out  your- 
self—you have  a  steady  hand ;'  and, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face  with 
an  expression  of  startled  inquiry,  I 
added^  with  forced  calmness, '  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  this  bottie.  You 
are  the  person  most  concerned  in 
Miss  Arden's  welfare.'  He  made  no 
answer,  but  I  thought  he  turned 
rather  pale,  and  I  went  my  way, 
with  a  passionate  feeling  of  hatred  in 
my  heart,  for  the  helpless  rival  who 
stood  between  me  and  the  object  of 
my  affection. 

I  avoided  him,  and  the  sick-room 
scrupulously  all  day,  and  at  night 
Lord  Thoriston's  valet  brought  me  a 
note,  which  he  said  contained  a  pre- 
scription for  Miss  Arden ;  but  tnere 
was  a  hateful  leer  on  the  man's  fece, 
which  filled  me  with  contempt  for 
myself  and  the  part  I  was  acting. 

When  I  gained  my  own  room  I 
tore  open  the  note,  and  foimd  in  it 
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renewed  profeesioiui  of  the  most  ten- 
der, paesKjnate  love.  But  tiiis  deter^ 
mined  man  made  no  off»  of  giying 
up  Margaret  for  me— he  said  nothing 
of  breaking  off  his  engagement  wit£ 
h^,  and  I  tore  his  letter  into  a 
hxmdied  fragments,  and  burnt  it  bit 
by  bit  in  the  candle.  I  went  to  bed, 
and  oontrary  to  my  expectations,  fell 
into  a  heaTy,deep,  untroubled  sleep, 
such  as  nature,  with  merciful  ca- 
price, sometimes  bestows  upon  those 
most  racked  and  torn  upon  the  wheel 
of  distracting  thought 

I  was  awakened  in  the  m(miing  by 
a  housemaid,  who  had  the  evening 
befijre  taken  my  place  in  Miss  Ar* 
doi's  room,  but  who  had  so  ill  filled 
my  poet  that  she  oonfeesed  to  havhig 
riept  soundly  herself  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  only 
to  have  been  roused  by  the  shriek 
and  cries  of  the  patient,  whom  she 
declared  was  raving  mad. 

I  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  the 
fiick-room ;  but  Margaret  no  sooner 
caught  raght  of  me,  robed  as  I  vras  in 
a  white  dressing-gown,  with  my  hair 
in  disorder,  than,  not  knowing  me  I 
suppose,  she  set  up  a  series  of  piero^ 
ing  screams,  and  gibbered  and  ohat- 
teied  at  me  in  a  way  that  chilled  my 
Tsry  souL  How  often  since  have  I 
awed  a  (SDwded  house,  with  the 
acted  reprraentation  of  that  scene ;  a 
fti^uig  of  superstitious  dread  filling 
my  own  heart  at  the  same  time ! 

I  withdrew  quickly,  and  de- 
spatched a  man  on  the  fEistest  horse 
m  tli^  stable  (the  late  Capt  Arden's 
fiim>urite^  for  the  nearest  doctor. 
Lord  Tnoriston  alarmed  by  the 
flhriefes  of  Margaret,  which  struck 
efen  him  with  awe,  galloped  to  the 
station,  to  telegraph  for  another  from 
London.  The  old  Squire,  awakened 
from  the  tcurpor,  into  which  his  for- 
mer grief  had  plunged  him,  crawled 
to  his  daughter's  side,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  mechanically — 
'Another!  and  so  soon.  Another^ 
and  so  soon.' 

Ail  that  day  Uie  fever  raged ;  the 
doctor  from  London  arrived  at  ten 
at  night,  and  pronounced  Miss  Arden 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  housemaid,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  the  room,  was  severely 
eroes-questioned  by  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  sudden  fright  must 


hare  produced  the  access  of  fever 
and  delirium,  of  which  the  country 
practiticmer  aflftrmed  that  not  tho 
slightest  premonitory  symptom  ex- 
isted the  night  before.  The  house- 
maid, however,  denied  haying  heard 
or  seen  anything ;  but  declared  that 
when  she  woke  in  the  morning.  Miss 
Arden's  eyes  'were  staring  at  her, 
glazed,  and  fixed  like  */  and  nothing 
more  could  be  elicited  from  her  by 
me. 

Four  days  Margaret  continued  in 
great  peril,  and  then  the  fever  left 
her  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  When 
she  awoke,  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
fjither's  grey  head,  who  was  kneeling 
beside  her  in  thankful  prayer;  and 
puttmg  out  her  hand,  she  said 
cahnly,  *  Yes,  dear  &ther,  I  am  re- 
stored to  you,  and  I  vnll  never  leave 
you.  I  have  been  deceived  in  all  but 
you.' 

This  was  her  constant  theme.  By 
the  intuition  of  dis^we,  she  appeared 
to  have  discovered  her  lover's  incon- 
stancy; and  her  suspicion  must 
have  fellen  on  the  right  object,  for 
she  would  not  see  me,  or  speak  to 
me,  and  when  comparatively  reco- 
vered, turned  away  her  head  in  real 
or  affected  horror,  if  I  attempted  to 
approach  her  side.  She*  lay  pros- 
trate and  weak  for  days,  her  slight 
frame  had  been  shaken  to  the  very 
centre.  But  the  danger  over.  Lord 
Thoriston  did  not  even  pretend  much 
interest  in  his  affianc^  bride.  He 
continually  urged  me  to  grant  him 
interviews,  which  I  as  steadily  re- 
fused, and  I  know  that  he  awaited 
with  anything  but  hopeftil  expecta- 
tion his  summons  to  Margaret's 
room. 

It  came  at  kist.  8he  sent  for  him 
one  day  when  she  had  persuaded 
her  father  to  go  out  for  a  drive,  with 
her  quiet  pony,  the  '  Busy  Bee,'  in 
the  basket  chair.  Lord  Thoriston 
was  in  the  room  two  hours,  and  camo 
out  of  it  a  changed  man  to  ma 

The  rival  I  had  despised,  had 
proved  too  strong  for  us— too  strong 
for  him,  for  in  that  interview  she 
gave  him  up— too  strong  for  me,  for 
by  some  wicked  and  premeditated 
he,  of  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved her  capable,  she  changed  tho 
current  of  his  passionate  affection  for 
me  into  bitter  and  vindictive  hate. 
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I  believe  now  that  she  was  delirious, 
or  mad,  when  she  uttered  it;  for  it 
was  not  like  her  oooUy  and  delibe- 
rately to  invent 

Whatever  it  was,  it  imposed  upon 
the  cynical  nature,  that  doubted  only 
when  things  good  or  godlike  were 
concerned ;  but  was  credulous  as  a 
child,  when  the  durk  side  of  the  hu- 
man mind  was  presented  to  his  gaze. 

He  sought  me— actually  sought 
me— from  whom  he  had  paited  with 
words  of  the  tenderest  love,  to  heap 
upon  my  head  reproaches  and  words 
of  contemptuous  scorn,  which  have, 
perhaps,  built  up  the  &bric  of  my 
present  fiGkme— for  I  have  since  lived 
to  be  revenged  on  him.  He  closed 
his  harangue  in  these  words— 

'Tou  have  murdered  her  to  all 
intents  wA  purposes  as  £eu:  as  I  am 
concerned.  She  is  lost  to  me.  Tour 
pride  and  malignity  have  dared  a 
greater  crime,  than  that  which  your 
pretended  passion  so  successfully 
resisted.' 

Was  not  this  a  training-school  for 
the  profession  which  I  have  adopted? 
What  mimic  stage  could  be  more 
life  with  incident,  effect,  passion, 
revenge,  than  the  stage  of  m^  real 
life?  How  my  heart  burned  m  my 
breast  to  portray  these  thin^  to  the 
hving  crowds,  whose  answermg  emo- 
tions would  assure  me  that  this  was 
not  mere  acting,  but  the  overflowing 
of  a  powerful  current  into  its  own 
channel! 

*  InipriBoiied  force  that  can  but  break  at  length. 
Engenders  power,  and  concentrates  strength/ 

My  gift  of  beauty,  my  stormy  na- 
ture, my  love  of  sway — ^was  not  their 
proper  sphere  the  stage?  From 
that  day  my  profession  has  been  my 
all  in  all;  I  have  attained  fieune, 
wealth,  splendour.  I  have  rejected 
destinies  as  far  exceeding  that  which 
Lord  Thoriston  could  have  offered 
me,  as  my  present  one,  in  my  own 
estimation,  exceeds  them  all ;  and  I 
have  crowned  my  triumph  by  reject- 
ing Lord  Thoriston  himself.  The 
successful  tragedienne,  enthroned  on 
the  pinnacle  of  popular  opinion,  is  a 
different  being  to  tne  housekeeper  in 
an  obscure  family.  No  man  is  more 
influenced  by  popular  opinion  than 
this  captious,  cavilling,  cynical  na- 
ture. 


The  night  I  received  his  letter, 
offering  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
me  (based  now  upon  wl  unmistak- 
able footmg,  tiie  footing  of  marriage), 
he  occupied  a  stall  opposite  me,  and 
I  acted  at  him.  In  the  person  of 
the  actor,  who  took  a  part  not  un- 
gimilftr  in  its  details  to  that  which 
Lord  Thoriston  had  acted  in  earnest, 
I  inundated  him  with  scorn.  I  sin- 
gled him  out  by  one  well-directed 
glance,  and  that  glance  was  l^e 
answer  to  the  proposals  which  he 
had  presumed  to  address  to  me— 
that  glance  trampled  his  coronet 
under  foot,  and  laid  his  pride  in  the 
dust 

That  night,  I  was  afterwards  told, 
I  surpassed  myself;  and  truly  the 
plaudits  which  resounded  as  the 
curtain  fell  bore  witness  to  the  power 
with  which  my  acting  had  spc&en  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience.  With 
one  voice  the  assembled  crowds  re- 
peated my  name,  and  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  the  ovation 
was  complete.    At  that  moment  I 

C"  sed  at  one  pale,  passion-lined, 
&ce,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
acted  in  vain.  Many  such  nights  as 
that  would  have  killed  ma  As  it 
was,  I  terrified  my  maid  by  acting 
my  part  over  again  in  my  sleep. 
She  tells  me  that  I  often  do  it— when 
I  have  been  more  than  usually  car- 
ried away,  when  I  have  entered 
body  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  I  have  been  known  to  go 
through  a  whole  part  without  miss- 
ing a  word  or  gesture.  And  this 
circumstance  proves  to  me  more 
than  ever  that  I  am  an  actress  at 
heart— that  the  depths  of  my  nature 
are  stirred,  in  proportion  as  I  feel 
the  power  within  me  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  others  —  that  the  ruhng 
passion  of  the  moment  can  sway  me 
fike  a  reed;  and  that,  if  the  li^t  of 
conscience,  or  the  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, were  by  any  fiatahty  asleep  in 
my  breast,  I  should  be  at  the  meroy 
of  the  headlong  current. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  have  a  will 
which  can  conquer  all— which  has 
been  my  stepping-stone  to  fame — the 
secret  of  my  success,  and  which  has, 
I  firmly  heltevty  more  than  once  been 
my  safeguard  from  Crime, 
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*  Fame  it  the  spur  that  the  clear  mind  doth  nise 
To  ihun  delights  and  live  laborious  days.' — Hilton. 


/\N  a  bright  April  daybreak,  forty 
\J  years  ago,  a  party  of  students 
was  crowding  round  the  open  stone- 
shafted  window  of  a  third-floor 
room  in  the  inner  court-yard  of 
Leaden  Uniyersity— a  court-yard 
generally  known  to  Dutch  students 
as  the  '  Hundred  Pipes  Court/  from 
a  l^end  of  a  certain  professor  who 
once  had  rooms  there,  and  who, 
during  his  attack  on  a  Gcorman  riyal's 
thesis,'  On  the  Cosmogony  of  San- 
ch(Hiia1hon,'  is  said  to  haye  smoked 
one  hundred  pipes,  and  to  haye 
drunk  upwards  of  three  gallons  of 
spruce  beer,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelye  hours. 

There  were  fiye  men  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  '  Hundred  Pipes  Court,' 
of  whom  four  were  evidently  young 
students.  The  fifth,  by  his  cbress  and 
manner,  was  apparently  a  boor  of  the 
town,  either  a  messenger  or  servant 
of  one  of  them,  for  he  kept  in  the 
background,  and  waited  patiently  for 
an  opportunity  of  taking  his  turn  to 
look  at  the  object,  whatever  it  was, 
ttiat  riyetod  the  attention  of  the 
other  four.  If  I  had  time  to  observe 
the  dress  of  these  students,  I  might 
describe  it  as  consisting  of  short 
frock  coat,  voluminous  neckcloths, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  smart  Hessian 
boots. 

One  brawny  fellow,  with  a  frank, 
heiffty  fece,  clear,  unflinching  eye, 
short  crisp,  black  beard,  and  bright 
complexion,  sits  with  his  back  half 
turned  to  the  wide  stone-shafted 
window,  gazing  dreamily  at  a  rough 
sketch  of  revelling  boors  in  tibe 
Ostade  manner  which  rests  upon  the 
large  easel  before  him.  The  drum- 
heed  of  this  ia  adorned  with  a  large- 
nosed  caricature  of  his  merry  friend 
Vim  Hod^,  who,  standing  on  a  high- 
backed  chair — for  he  is  a  &t,  short 
man — ^is  puflftng  out  his  red  cheeks 
and  kissing  his  pudgy  fingers  to  some 
beauty,  I  suppose,  at  a  window  on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  small  quad- 
rangle. Brederode— that  is  the 
frank,  tcdl  fellow  I  fijrst  named — 
has  just  taken  his  pipe  out  of  his 
lips,  and  is  holding  up  a  red  bumper 
of  Burgundy  to  the  same  mysterious 
person.  A  third  lad,  a  long-fiiced, 
rather  sentimental,  and  handsome 
stripling,  somewhat  older  than  the 
rest,  remarkable  for  his  '  Eaphael 
fiwe '  and  long,  flowing,  brown  hair, 
stands  up  against  the  didl  red, 
smoke-dned  curtains  of  the  window, 
and  dreamily  stares  in  the  same  di- 
rection. That  is  Vanderhom,  the 
poet  of  the  University,  whom  the 
wags  of  the  college  call '  The  Under- 
taker,' partly  because  he  is  grave 
and  silent,  and  partly  because  he 
always  wears  a  Kaphaelesque  coat 
of  black  velvet  l?he  fourth,  that 
&ir- haired  youth  kneeling  upon 
the  velvet-cushioned  chair,  is  Herr 
Wagner— brave  Carl  Wagner— a 
fiery  young  Prussian,  who  is  gene- 
rally noisy  and  merry  enough  witii 
his  student  songs,  and  drinking 
songs,  and  war  songs,  and  every 
sort  of  song,  but  who  is  now,  with 
his  great  China  tea-cup  of  a  pipe, 
quite  absorbed,  like  tiie  rest,  in 
watching  the  mysterious  bedng  at 
the  opposite  window.  He  puffis  and 
stares,  without  having  a  word  to 
throw  even  at  Brederode's  big  black 
dog  Nassau  that  couches  at  me  foot 
of  the  easel,  dangerously  close  to  the 
great  tin  box  of  colour  bladders,  the 
bottles  of  oil,  and  the  heap  of  wet 
brushes. 

The  tassel  of  the  blind  blows 
backward  into  the  room  as  the  April 
wind  comes  with  a  scent  of  flowers, 
and  beats  against  those  red  and  pale 
£Eu;es,  somewhat  jaded  with  a  long 
night's  revel. 

The  annual  examinations  were  to 
commence  in  a  week,  and  this  was 
the  way  the  Brederode  set  generally 
prepared  themselves  for  that  Lenten 
time  of  brain-work  and  hard  study. 
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Now  it  is  certainly  pleagant  in  a 
lofty  college  room  on  an  April 
morning  to  look  out  at  a  sea  of  dim 
grey  roofe,  restless  weathercocks,  and 
pufl&ng  chimneys ;  but  such  a  sight 
surely  is  not  sufficient  to  specially 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  four  tired 
roisterers,  who  have  been  chasing 
the  dark  night  till  daybreak  with 
noisy  songs  and  clashing  glasses. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  unacquainted 
with  the  *  Court  of  the  Hundred 
Pipes'  and  its  inmates  would  have 
seen  anything  peculiar  in  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  attract  and  fix  so 
many  eyes.  There  are  hghts  here 
and  there  in  many  of  the  opposite 
rooms,  for  the  college  chambers  aie 
low  and  dark,  and  the  rosy  flush  in 
the  s^  is  hardly  yet  fully  turned  to 
sunshina  At  one  window  a  hand 
might  be  seen  thrust  out,  and  drop- 
ping a  hat  down  upon  the  court- 
yard stones  below.  There  has  been 
a  driiiking  party  in  those  rooms, 
and  that  is  the  result  of  a  scuffle 
between  two  of  the  most  tipsy.  At 
another  window  I  see  the  lean,  spec- 
tacled head  of  Professor  Hartwig 
thrust  out  greedily  and  inquiringly 
to  sniff  the  air  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  weather  preparatory  to  a  short 
constitutional  walk  before  breakfiwt 
on  ihe  banks  of  the  Brockendam  Ca- 
nal. All  these  things  are,  it  is  true,  in 
their  small  way,  diaracteristio  and 
interesting.  The  window  into  which 
Brederode's  set  are  staring  is  un- 
marked by  anything  I  can  see,  ex- 
cept by  the  twinkling  yellow  light 
of  a  single  tallow  candile,  burnt  down 
almost  to  the  socket  of  the  candle- 
stick. And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am 
rather  too  hasty  in  my  condemna- 
tion of  these  Leyden  students;  for 
when  I  shade  my  eyes  with  my 
haml  and  look  very  closely,  I  do 
think  I  can  see,  further  in  the  gloom 
of  the  chamber,  and  scarcely  sepa*- 
rable  from  it,  a  tall,  emaciated  man 
of  I  know  not  what  age,  with  hol- 
low cheeks  and  mere  pits  for  eyes, 
bending  over  a  dark  folio,  the  leaves 
of  which  reflect  upward  a  sort  of 
white  glimmer  on  his  already  pale 
face.  He  must  be  dressed  in  black, 
too,  I  am  sure,  for  his  clothes  reflect 
no  li^ht,  and  his  figure  seems  to 
melt  mto  the  dark  walls  that  just 
one  tinge  of  daybreak  now  brightens 


in  slanting  flushes.  Rembrandt 
must  have  witnessed  such  scenes, 
or  he  could  never  have  painted  men 
so  similar.  Whatever  the  revelry  of 
Brederode  and  his  fellows  had  been, 
evidently  at  the  opposite  window 
was  to  be  seen  the  real,  devoted 
student  toiling  for  fiune,  and  obli- 
vious of  all  the  butterfly  pleasures 
of  the  outer  sunshiny  world.  But 
was  fame  really  worth  that  toil  of 
brain  and  that  long  imprisonment? 
'  By  no  means,'  thought  many  a 
student  at  that  moment  watching 
that  window.  '  By  no  means/ 
thought  Brederode  and  his  friends. 

'  Look,  you  felbws,'  said  Hock, 
'  if  there  is  not  Van  Os  up  already 
at  six  in  the  blessed  morning  sweat- 
ing at  his  examination  books.  Mark 
me,  that  fallow  will  kill  himself. 
He  has  given  up  wineV 

'  Most  logical  proof  of  impending 
dissolution,'  said  Wagner,  emitting 
three  distinct  whifGs  of  blue  smoke 
from  his  mouth,  as  he  removed  from 
it  the  shining  amber  mouthpieoe  of 
his  pipe,  in  order  to  sp^ak. 

'  He  has  given  up  wine,  and  Hock 
has  taken  to  it,'  said  Brederode.  '  It 
is  no  use  drinking  to  the  dog— the 
bookworm ;  he  tal^  no  notice  of  us.' 

'  Friends  or  foes  are  all  one  to 
him,'  cried  one  of  the  men.  '  Such 
intimates  as  Plato  and  Euclid  are 
all  he  cares  for.  He  dreams  of  Ari- 
stophanes, and  wakes  to  read  Galen.' 

'  He  never  goes  out,'  said  Vander- 
hom,  the  poet.  'No  sunbeam  can 
lure  him  to  the  Muses;  no  moon- 
shine wiles  him  forth.' 

'  It  is  not  every  one  who  lives  on 
moonshine,'  said  Hock,  glancing  at 
Vanderhom. 

*  Nor  every  mie.  Hock,  who  eats, 
drinks,  and  sleeps  on  Schiedam,'  said 
Brederode.  '  So  leave  the  poet 
alone ;  ho  never  borrowed  money  of 
you.  What  do  you  mean  by  laugh- 
ing, Hans  Windbank?'  (snM)ping 
round  at  the  servant,  who  had  ven- 
tured on  a  smile).  *  We  don't  pay 
you  to  laugh.' 

*  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen.  Here's 
thanks  for  all  past  kindnesses,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,'  said  Hans, 
bowing. 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Not  with  all  those  violations  of 
good  grammar,'  interrupted  Hock. 
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'  Will  you  be  quiet,  and  let  Hans 
Windbank  bare  his  say  T  lm>ke  ta 
E^redeiode,  beating  his  hand  cm  Mb 
table,  and  then  adding  another  inch 
to  the  length  of  the  caiicatare  of 
Hock's  nose. 

*  Well,  aa  I  was  saying,  gentle- 
men, I  was  here  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  note 
for  Professor  Van  Hartwig  &om  his 
wi&'s  mother,  who  was  taken  dan- 
geroufily  ill  af  tear  a  sapper  of  pickled 
harnngs.  Now  yon  see  tiie  pro- 
fesBOt^%  wife's  mother * 

'Now,  don't  digress,  Jan.  We 
don't  want  to  know  the  pechgree  of 
the  professor's  wife's  mother.  You 
are  wandering  from  the  straight 
path  of  the  story,'  said  Hock. 

*  Wm  you  be  quiet.  Hock?'  thun- 
dered Brederode. 

'Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
geatlemefi,'  drowsily  pursued  the 
stolid  Hans, '  I  was  a  coming  along 
tiie  quadrangle  strai^t  to  the 
porters  lodge— Mr.  Yanderguchfs 
lodge — ^when  what  should  I  see  but 
a  light  at  that  window  you're  all 
a  looldaig  at  now — the  only  light 
baming  m  the  whole  Univeiaty. 
"O,  hoi'  says  I,  "so  you're  at  work, 
are  yon,  my  man?"  says  I;  and 
whoi  I  looked  up  I  sees  a  tall  thin 
giRntkffnan  in  black,  as  it  might  be, 
walking  about  the  room,  talking,  to 
himself  like  a  madman,  and  with  a 
bog  book  aa  large  as  a  diurch  Bible 
in  his  hands;  and  my  words  to 
Mr.  Vandergucht  were  these— or 
may  I  never  drink  beer  again — 
*"Tis  a  hard  hfe,"  says  I;  "and 
money  well  spent^"  says  I * 

'  A  hard  drinking  life  it  is,'  said 
Brederode.  '  Now,  look  ye  here, 
Ephebi,  as  old  Hartwig  calls  us,  it 
is  perfectly  frightful  the  hfe  Van  Os 
is  leading.  £U)weyer  late  I  go  to 
bed— and  heaven  knows  that's  late 
enough— or  however  early  in  the 
morning  I  look  out  before  I  turn  in 
after  you  fellows  are  gone,  there 
is  that  man's  candle  burning.  I 
don't  believe  he  sleeps  four  hours  a 
night  It  can't  last :  he  wiU  break 
down  before  the  examinations  begin. 
No  wine,  no  smoke,  no  amusement!' 

*  With  dinking  glass  and  flaring  lights, 
W«  chaae  Old  Migbt  away  brave  boys. 

Away. 
WectMMOUNigbtftintj/    « 


broke  in  the  volatile  and  jovial 
Hock,  to  whom  a  three  minutes' 
space  of  sustained  serious  remark 
was  painful,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
bearable. 

'  I  say,'  continued  Brederode,  with 
a  furious  look  at  the  offender — for 
Brederode  liked  to  rule—'  there  is 
something  wrong  about  the  brain  of 
a  young,  gay  fellow  who  suddenly 
gives  up  wine,  love * 

'  Duelling,'  broke  in  Hock. 

'  Hunting,  shooting,  riding,  cock- 
fighting,  cards * 

'  And  nature,'  suggested  the  poet, 
dreamily. 

'  And  human  nature — and  takes 
to  such  severe  study — to  such 
dangerous  study  as  Van  Os  over 
there  baa  now  taken  to:  these  ex- 
tremes are  unhealthy.' 

'  Give  me  moderation,  at  least  in 
study,'  said  Hock. 

'  Give  me  nature,'  chimed  in  the 
poet 

'  Vanderhom!'  roared  King  Bre- 
derode. 

'  The  man  who  studies  must  be 
mad,'  shouted  Hock. 

'  Will  you  let  me  speak?'  roared 
Brederode. 

*  The  man  who  shuts  himself  up 
in  doors  is  insane,'  cried  Vanderhom. 

'  Will  you  let  me  get  in  a  word?' 
said  Brederode,  enraged  at  this  mu- 
tiny of  his  usually  patient  listeners. 

*  We  never  say  a  word,'  said  Hock. 
'  You    always   do    speak,'    said 

Vanderhom. 

*  I  tell  you  he's  killing  himself. 
I'm  sure  of  it.  But,  look  there — 
look  Hock!  Vanderhom!  There  he 
ocnnes  out  of  the  door,  see,  a  regular 
ghost — languid — slow— no  energy, 
no  fire.  lx)ok,  he  steals  across  to 
the  chapel.  Why,  his  brain  must 
be  wandering  for  it  wants  two  hours 
to  chapel  time.  Yes,  I'm  right  See, 
he  tries  the  door  feybly— listens  for 
a  moment— then  snuffles  back  up 
stairs  to  his  room  to  read  again. 
Oh !  he's  done  for.  And  what  a  lad 
once!  what  a  ruffler  in  the  tavern 
rows!  what  a  merry  boy  on  a 
trekschuyt  journey.  How  the  pretty 
vrows  used  to  listen  to  his  songs !' 

'  Do  you  remember  that  fight 
with  knives  when  the  boors  rose  at 
us  in  the  Three  Kings  Street?'  asked 
Wagner. 
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«Ay!  avi'  said  Hock. 

'  And  the  jolly  scuffle  with  the 
butcher  at  the  dog-fight  at  Diei- 
stock?' 

'Ay!  ay  I* 

*  And  now,  this  sexton's  ghost  of 
a  feUow^well,  well— what  men  come 
to  who  give  np  wine  and  take  to 
books!' 

'  Let  ns  drink  to  his  memory  in 
solemn  silence/  cried  Hock. 

8ome  ten  minutes  later  than  the 
ccmyersation  just  chronicled,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  Brederode's  door ;  and 
one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Pinkoff,  a  well- 
known,  good-natured  old  physician 
of  Leyden,  entered. 

'Hallo!*  he  said,  '  young  gentle- 
men, a  pretty  wet  night  it  has  been, 
it  needs  no  Solomon  to  see.  Bing- 
lets  of  sodden  lemon-peel — heaps  of 
torn  csids — a  broken  hour-glass, 
broken  for  warning  you,  I  warrant — 
a  small  shopful  of  jugs  and  bottles 
-—piles  of  grey  cigar  ash— broken 
pipes.    Fie,  fie!  Is  this  study?' 

'No,  only  early  breakfest,*  said 
Hock,  yawning;  'only  break£ast, 
'pon  my  soul !' 

'  To  prepare  for  early  study,  I 
suppose,'  laughingly  suggested  the 
doctor. 

'  But  what  brings  you  here  at  this 
hour— what  is  the  cause  of  this  un- 
expected pleasure,  my  worthy  doc- 
tor T  inquired  Brederode. 

'  A  yisit  to  a  sick  student  opposite, 
Herr  Van  Os,  who  complains  of  sick 
headache,  pains  in  the  head  and 
dizziness— overstudy,  sir.' 

'What  did  I  say?'  broke  out  Bre- 
derode. I  fear— like  most  of  us  in 
the  pleasure  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
— he  had  forgotten  his  pity  for  the 
sufferer, 

'  That  comes  of  reading  and  work,' 
said  Hock,  filling  his  glass. 

'  And  of  want  of  communing  with 
nature,'  added  t^e  poet,  not  forget- 
ting his  hobby. 

'  Nonsense,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
doctor,  getting  into  a  comer  of  the 
room,  out  of  the  sunshine  that  daz- 
zled his  eyes :  '  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear  in  the  matter,  he  will  be  well 
to-morrow.' 

'A  glass  of  wine,  doctor?'  sug- 
gested the  irreleyant  and  flighty 
Hock. 

'  No,  thank  you.    Van  Os's  illness 


is  nothing— oyer  in  a  day  or  two- 
mere  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system ;  wants  tonics ;  reads  a  little 
too  hard,  doesn't  walk  enough ;  diet 
hardly  g^ierous  enough.  Pah !  if  s 
nothing — I  was  so  once.' 

'  Wants  wine !'  cried  all  four  stu- 
dents with  one  voice. 

'  No,  gentlemen ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  quite  enough  blood; 
but  what  he  wants  is  more  fresh  air, 
more  relaxation,  more  of  your  idle- 
ness. His  constitution  is  as  good  as 
mine'  (beating  his  chest) ;  '  but  he 
does  not  aUow  himself  enough  sleep ; 
'pon  my  word,  some  of  you  ought  to 
go  and  take  him  out  for  a  country 
walk.' 

'I  tried  him  yesterday— invited 
him  to  billiards  at  Bankeyden,'  said 
Hock. 

'  And  I  the  daybefore  to  a  little 
quiet  stroll,'  said  Wagner,  filling  his 
K>urteenth  pipe. 

'  And  I  last  week  to  a  moonlight 
walk,' added  Vanderhom.  '0,  sweet 
nature!  how  art  thou ' 

'  Fuddled— quite  fuddled,'  said 
Hock,  oracularly,  under  Inreatii,  and 
pointing  with  the  back  of  one  thumb 
to  the  unconsdons  poet,  whose  eyes 
were  just  then  turned  up  towards  the 
celling. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible, 
doctor,'  said  Brederode ;  '  but  I  hear 
that  Van  Os  is  going  to  take  up  all 
the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  exa- 
mination; and  they  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Hartwig  is  working  all  day, 
having  never  read  even  one  of  them 
before  in  his  lifa' 

'  Aristotle  he  knows  by  heart,'  said 
Wagner. 

'  Plato  Van  Os  has  at  his  fingers' 
ends,'  put  in  Hock. 

'  And  they  say  he  can  repeat  half 
the  books  of  Euclid  backwards,'  said 
Brederode. 

'  He  is  deep  in  Galen— that  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, *  for  he  has  puzzled  me  tibis  very 
morning  on  the  question  of  cerebral 
symptoms.' 

'  But  whence,  doctor,  this  suddei 
passion  of  his  for  study?  Van  Os 
has  no  motive  to  study;  he  is  rich; 
he  is— I  took  to  it  for ' 

*  I  never  knew  any  one  who  took 
to  violent  study  who  did  not  go 
mad,'  said  flOck,  thoughtfully ;  *  they 
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alvBys  go  mad ;  iVs  agamst  nature, 
is  stady/ 

*Yim  Ob's  motives,  gentiemen/ 
said  the  doctor,  suddenly  rising  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand, '  are  beyond  all 
pnuse.  He  vxu  rich— I  may  go  as 
fiirasthat — he  is  so  no  longer;  that 
I  may  at  least  say  without  disclosing 
any  secrets.  Six  months  ago  news 
came  that  his  fiither  had  died  in 
JaTa^  leaving  his  proper^  much  in- 
TQlred.  To  maintain  his  widowed 
motiier  is  now  Van  Os's  ambition. 
Perhaps  love,  too,  may  have  some 
share  in  his  brave  efforts ;  but  that 
I  say  nothing  about,  though  there  is 
a  i«etty — but  no,  gentlemen!  it  is 
not  hard  study  ihai  ruins  health, 
but  tJiis,  and  this,  and  this,  and  this.' 
Here  the  doctor  touched  with  the 
end  of  his  cane  Hock's  wine  glass, 
Wagner's  beer  tankard,  Brederode's 
jug,  and  Yanderhom's  dgar.  '  I 
must  now  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,  gentlemen,  for  I  have  to 
go  to  t£e  other  end  of  the  town  to 
get  a  {prescription  made  up  for  Van 
Ob.'  So  saying,  the  doctor  ceremo- 
niously bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

'Van  Os  is  a  fine  fellow,  then, 
boys,  after  all,'  said  Brederode ; '  and 
no  one  dare  say  he  is  not  without 
having  me  to  fight  But  now.  Hock, 
drink  up  your  beer.  On  witii  your 
gowns,  M^,  and  lef  s  go  to  chapel.' 

n. 

It  is  the  night  before  the '  Exa- 
minations,' and  a  week  since  the 
party  met  in  Brederode's  rooms. 
Professor  Hartwig,  hot  and  angry, 
is  in  his  study  toiling  over  the  By- 
zantine historians,  of  whom  he  is 
kng  ago  thoroughly  tired.  There 
they  are,  in  rows  of  ribbed,  parch- 
m0it-bonnd  folios,  on  the  floor  near 
the  vrindow.  They  seem  intermi- 
nable ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  that 
rascal.  Van  Os,  may,  perhaps,  select 
the  very  one  the  professor  has  not 
yet  read. 

The  professor  has  just  declined  an 
invitation  to  a  dinner  at  the  univer- 
sity librarian's,  and  his  wrath  against 
poor  Van  Os  is  extreme.  He  thinks 
of  the  turtle  and  the  wines,  and 
curses  the  luckless  student  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart.  He  looks  very 
hke  a  vulture  in  the  lamplight,  with 
his  long,  shfurp  beak  of  a  nose,  his 
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yellow  dried  face,  his  long  shrivelled 
neck,  and  his  large  staring  eyes,  as 
he  bustles  to  his  bookshelves  for  re- 
ferences, writes  down  notes  in  a 
handwriting  that  looks  like  Greek, 
or  compares  volumes  that  almost 
break  his  old  rascally  back  to  lift. 
If  Van  Os  trips  but  once  to-morrow, 
woe  be  to  hun,  for  the  professor's 
vanity  is  hurt:  he  knows  that  he 
will  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students,  and,  worse  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brother  professors.  The  pon- 
derous Dr.  Schmidt  will  smile  at  his 
perplexity ;  the  envious  professor  of 
civil  law  will  chuckle  over  his  wine 
at  Hartwig's  defeat  Confusion  I—it 
makes  him  stamp  and  curse  only  to 
think  of  it. 

A  knock  at  the  door ! 

The  professor,  with  one  finger  in 
a  Lexicon,  testily  cries,  '  Away !  I 
didn't  ring;  what  do  you  want?' 

But  it  is  no  servant;  it  is  Br. 
Pinkoff  who  puts  his  kind,  gossiping 
head  in  at  the  door,  smiling  at  the 
professor's  abstraction.  The  doctor 
IS,  however,  scarcely  at  his  ease. 

'  It  is  not  John ;  it  is  I,  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor. Pray  don't  apologize.  A 
chair?  thank  you.  What,  at  it  still  ? 
and  the  Byzantine  historians,  too,  I 
see  those  rather  tough  fellows,  that 
my  young  friend  Van  Os,  whom  I 
have  just  been  calling  on,  has  nearly 
addled  his  brains  over.' 

'Hang  this  busybody,' . thought 
Hartwig  to  himself,  as  he  blandly 
waved  his  hand,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  merely  just  glancing  over  his 
old  favourites  to  wile  away  an  hour. 
Eascal! — he  had  never  read  them 
over  before,  and  had  had  to  buy 
them  for  the  occasion,  being  afraid 
of  being  seen  to  read  them  openly 
at  the  university  library. 

'  Be  gentle  with  hnn,'  said  the 
doctor. 

'With  whom,  doctor?' 

'  With  my  piwr  friend,  Van  Os. 
You  know,  professor,  whom  I  mean. 
He  has  been  overtaxing  his  brain.' 

'  Is  it  true  he  drinks,  doctor  ?'  said 
Hartwig,  maliciously. 

*  Drinks !— not  a  more  temperate 
youth  in  all  Leyden — lives  on  tea 
and  barley-water.    Bubbi^ !' 

'  Then  it  is  not  true  he  muddles 
himself  with  opium  ?' 

'  Not  a  word  of  it.    Stuff  I' 
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'  Nor  that  he  secretly  gambles?' 

'Bah!  Nonsense!' 

'  Nor  that  slander  so  generally  cir- 
culated about  the  tftTem-keeper's 
daughter  in  lillypot  Street  ?* 

'  The  greatest  He  the  father  of  lies 
ever  told,  professor.  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  listen  to  such  lying 
gossips.  I  am  astonished  at  your 
readiness  to  retail  such  paltry  slan- 
der.' 

'  Brute !'  thought  the  doctor. 

'  And  your  object  in  honouring  me 
■with  this  visit,  doctor?*  said  Hart- 
"wig,  drily  and  sarcastically. 

'  My  object  was  simple,'  replied 
the  doctor,  somewhat  nettled.  '  I 
am  not  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend, 
Mr.  Professor,  that  this  is  a  mere  visit 
of  ceremony.  I  come,  as  the  medical 
adviser  of  my  young  friend  Van  Os, 
to  inform  you,  as  his  examining 
master,  that  he  is  at  present  labour- 
ing under  nervous  symptoms  that 
are  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  His 
brain  Iwa  been  overtaxed.  His  ex- 
traordinary memory  is  roused  to  a 
dangerous  and  feverish  degree  of 
acnteness.  If  the  strain  is  main- 
tained, serious  harm  must  ensue. 
Having  informed  you  of  this,  I  have 
discharged  my  duty,  Mr.  Professor ; 
and  unwilling  further  to  trespass  on 
time  so  well  spent*  (here  the  mis- 
chievous doctor  glanoed  maliciously 
at  the  phalanx  of  Byzantine  histo- 
rians), '  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening.' 

'  Good  evening,  doctor.' 

'  Good  evening,  Mr.  Professor.' 

'  Good  evening,  doctor.  Good 
evening.' 

How  pohte  people  arc  when  they 
hate  eacn  other. 

'  Can  he  have  meant  that  allusion 
to  the  accursed  Byzantine  historians 
Bs  a  blow  at  me?*  thought  the 
professor.  '  But  Fll  be  revenged. 
Impertinent  puppy  of  a  student! 
I  know  his  weak  points  now,  and 
it  *11  go  hard  but  I  send  him  out 
of  the  schools  crestfallen.  A  little 
brain  fever  will  do  the  puppy  good, 
and  teach  him  to  respect  the  learn- 
ing of  his  superiors. 

«  i»  *  * 

m. 
It  is  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  examinations,  and  a  crowd  of 
be-gowned,  tired-looking  students. 


with  books  under  tbeir  arms,  aie 
passing  out  of  the  schools.  Sud- 
denly through  the  midst  of  them, 
paying  no  heed  to  greetings,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  abstracted,  un- 
certain walk,  steals  a  tall,  gsunt 
student  in  a  gown  rustier  and  older 
than  any  one  else's.  It  is  Van  Os, 
the  best  man  of  that  day*s  examina- 
tion. A  buzz  of  applause  arises  as 
he  glides  through  the  crowd ;  yet  he 
neither  bows  nor  turns,  but,  stealing 
across  the  school  quadrangle,  dis- 
appears through  the  low  barred 
gate  leading  to  the  '  Hundred  Pipes 
Court.* 

'  1*11  tell  you  exactly  how  it  waa,' 
said  Hock,  the  loudest-voiced  ad- 
mirer of  Van  Os,  and  therefore  the 
leader  of  the  speakers.  *  When  we 
first  eight  went  into  the  schools,  and 
chose  our  books.  Van  Os  took  all 
Aristotle  for  his  Science,  ten  of  the 
Fathers  for  his  Divinity,  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  Poetry,  and  all  the 
Byzantine  historians  for  History. 
By  Jove!  sir,  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation spr^d  round  even  among  the 
very  examining  masters.  As  for  us 
seven,  we  gave  a  cheer  which  that 
beast  Hartwig  instantly  stopped, 
sticking  his  gimlet  eye  specially 
into  me— for  I  had  given  a  legidar 
"  view  halloo**— for  Hartwig,  seeing 
that  Van  Os  might  not,  perhaps,  fiill 
to  him,  had  changed  his  seat,  and  sat 
opposite  to  him,  giving  him  such  a 
look  of  spite  as  I  never  saw  before, 
except  when  I  once  caught  a  weasel 
in  a  trap.' 

*  Thai ^  began  Vanderhom. 

'  Be  quiet,  Vanderhom,  you  never 
let  any  one  speak  but  yourself. 
What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  fel- 
lows? Then  came  the  awftil  long 
jWLssages  from  Berosius,  Constantine, 
— Porphyrogenitus,  and  a  score  of 
other  more  than  half-forgotten 
authors.  However,  Hartwig  was  at 
last  feirly  beaten  oflT.  If  he  asked 
for  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  such  a 
city,  A.D.  300,  Van  Os  would  give  him 
a  short  history  of  the  whole  Arian 
controversy ;  and  if  he  inquired 
what  a  stratopiedarch  was.  Van  Os 
replied  with  three  pages  of  imperial 
etiquette  from  Codinus.  How  red 
the  brute  of  a  professor  did  get !  If 
he  wanted  a  sentence  in  Greek  Van 
Os  replied  in  Hebrew.    In  feet,  he 
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— but,  aaTe  tis!  hete  comes  Haartwig 
himself' 

It  ^fos  indeed  the  mrathfhl  pro- 
fessor, who,  just  ihen  emerging  from 
the  door  of  the  schools,  appeared 
with  fluttering  gown  Use  a  great 
bird  of  prey  among  a  flock  of  crows. 

'  Begone/  he  cried,  '  to  your 
rooms^  insolent  EpheM,  and  spend 
every  moment  in  getting  ready  for 
to-morrow's  examination,  for  which 
aU  of  yoa  are  at  present  so  unpre- 
pared. Hock,  to  your  mtdtiplica- 
tkm  table,  sir.  I  will  have  no 
fieditions  wMspoing  in  this  Uid- 
Tersity,  no  idle  partisanships.  Be- 
gone, idle  and  factions  striplings,  or 
tremble  for  to-morrow.' 

'  By  Si  BarabbasI'  said  Hock,  as 
the  i^ofessor  strode  away  with 
swellmg  brow  and  flushed  &ce, '  I 
wouldn't  gite  a  bad  groat  for  my 
dianee  ff  I  get  in  ^e  claws  of  that 
Uack  kite  to-morrow.  All  I  wish 
^  that  there  was  some  mode  of 
taking  Enchd  in  pills.  I  say,  you 
mesi,  lef  8  give  tiie  |>rofe88or  a  caf  s 
canceaet  under  his  wmdow  tiie  night 
we  nass.' 

'  Wait  iiU  th^,  Ho(*,'  sUly  sug- 
geeted  Yanderhom,  cahnly,  and  with 
a  seaHdek  sort  of  smile. 


It  was  the  last  day  of  theexamina- 
^osm,  and  the  students  were  at  full 
work  in  tito  schools.  The  four 
masters  were  bending  over  piles  of 
papers,  or  consulting  notes,  to  test 
tiie  accuracy  of  special  phrases. 
HflETtwig,  irritated  and  flushed,  sat  a 
little  apart  &om  the  rest,  restlessly 
turning  orer  the  pages  of  the 
'  AJexiad '  of  Anna  Comnena,  whose 
book  he  had  but  yesterday 
read.  Van  Os  persisted  in  an- 
swering every  question  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  triumphant  manner.  Any 
one  might  see  in  the  eager,  restless 
eye  of  the  h£ud-hearted  professor,  in 
his  dry  Ups  and  feverish  manner,  an 
insatiate  desire  for  revenge  upon  the 
bold  youth  who  had  dared  to  rival 
the  learning  of  a  leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  tried  to  conceal  this 
feeling,  but  he  could  not.  There 
was  mahce  in  the  very  way  ho 
nibbed  his  pen,  turned  over  his 
book,  and  piled  up  his  volumes  of 


references.  It  was  easy  to  see,  as 
Hook  whispered  to  Br^iode,  that 
Hartwig  had  come  to  the  school 
that  day  determined  to  leave  no 
stone  imtumed  to  discomfit,  mor- 
tify, and  disgrace  the  youthftd  oppo- 
nent who  had  entered  the  arena— a 
very  David,  a  puny  youth,  agamst 
him,  the  Goliath  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing. 

Van  Os  was  all  this  time  sitting 
as  if  utterly  unoonsdons  of  ihe  flame 
he  had  kindled  in  the  breast  o(  the 
professor.  His  head  was  buried  in 
tiis  hands,  his  book  lay  open,  but 
unheeded,  before  him,  and  his  &oo 
was  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse.  Start- 
mg  at  the  harsh  summons  of  the 
pressor,  he  hastily  rose,  and  read  in 
a  low,  stammering  voice  a  short 
thesis  on  Gnosticism,  written  to 
prove  his  power  of  Latin  compo- 
sition. 

'Bead  it  louder,  sir,'  shouted 
Hartwig,  'and  not  in  that  mum- 
bling voice:  we  have  quite  enough 
to  endure,  without  your  adding  to 
our  annovances  by  bad  reading.' 

Van  Os  read  louder,  and  in  a 
weary  and  broken  voice  soon  con- 
cluded the  thesis. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Hartwig  savagely, 
'  as  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  last  three  pages  of  your  ad- 
mirable thesis,  let  us  renew  our  yes- 
terday's examination — the  Patdician 
heresy,  as  reviewed  in  the  pages  of 
the  learned  Photius  and  others. 
Are  you  ready?  Your  thesis  shows 
that  you  have  akeady  skimmed  the 
subject' 

'  Yes,  I  am  ready,'  exclaimed  Van 
Os,  in  a  voice  unusual  and  that 
seined  to  quiver :  his  eyes,  too,  had 
now  assumed  a  singularly  heavy  ap- 
pearance. 

The  examination  recommenced  in 
Hartwig^'s  loudest  and  most  impe- 
rious voice,  for  he  felt  that  the  hour 
of  Van  Os's  triumph  was  approach- 
ing— yet  perhaps  thought  uiat  he 
might  find  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  one  sly  thrust  or  hurtfiil  blow. 

'  Now,  sir,  relate  to  us  the  progress 
of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
Gnostics  into  the  odious  sect  of  the 
Manicheeans.' 

Van  Os  was  dimib — he  was  evi- 
dently at  fiiult— every  one  looked 
up  astonished  at  his  silence. 

C    2 
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'  What,  yoting  man !  does  all  your 
learning  not  enable  you  to  answer 
so  simple  a  question  as  that?' 
.    Van  Os  was  still  silent 

'  Let  us  then  try  you  again,  sir; 
I  fear  your  knowledge  is  shallower 
than  I  thought  In  what  century 
did  Sylvanus  found  the  sect  of  the 
Paulicians?  Now,  sir,  let  me  hear 
you.' 

Van  Os  looked  lost  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  in  a  timid  voice, 

'  The  sixteenth  or  seven '.    Here 

he  stammered,  stopped,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  You  hear,  you  hear,  gentlemen, 
the  senseless  reply  of  this  rash 
sciolist!'  said  Hartwig,  turning  his 
face,  red  and  swollen  with  triumph, 
towards  his  brother  examiners. 

'  Keally,  brother  professor,'  said 
one  of  them,  *  I  think  you  should 
be  more  lenient  to  an  overworked 
student.  The  young  man  is  evidently 
ill — you  see  he  is  ill.' 

'  I  need  no  one  to  tell  me  my 
duties,'  said  Hartwig  fiercely  to  his 
kind  colleague. 

'  Now  then,  sir,'  turning  again 
fiercely  to  Van  Os,  '  before  I  close 
these  books  with  shame  and  asto- 
nishment at  your  accursed  and  most 
crafty  ignorance,  let  me  ask  you. 
What  were  the  six  capital  errors  of 
the  Paulicians  as  distingoished  from 
those  of  the  Gnostics  ?' 

Van  Os  did  not  answer. 

'  Is  this  to  be  endured,  gentle- 
men ?  this  insolence  of  a .    Am 

I  to  be  bearded  by  a  poor  pretender 

to  learning  like  this — am   I ? 

The  fellow  knows  nothing  1' 

But  the  terrible  solution  of  Van 
Os's  conduct  was  only  too  near  at 
hand.  Brederode,  while  the  pro- 
fessor was  still  storming,  had  gently 
touched  his  friend's  shoulder,  and 
in  a  low  voice  exhorted  him  not  to 
irritate  a  man  whose  powers  of  mis- 


chief were  so  great  Hock,  at  the 
other  side,  was  kindly  entreating 
him  not  to  let  a  base  enemy  obtain 
so  sudden  and  complete  a  triumph 
over  him. 

Suddenly  poor  Van  Os  rose,  and 
flinging  both  his  hands  above  his 
head  gave  a  wild,  ghastly  scream, 
and  feU  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  they  raised  him  they  raised 
an  idiot — ^his  mind  had  gone  for 
ever.  Singing,  gibbering,  and  howl- 
ing, they  led  him  to  his  room.  The 
overtaxed  brain  had  at  last  given 
way.  The  bowl  was  broken  at  the 
fountain. 

Van  Os  died  two  months  after  the 
fatal  day.  Professor  Hartwig's  com- 
ment upon  the  event  was,  ^at  '  be 
had  always  said  the  fellow  was 
mad.' 

In  spite  of  being,  like  Hock,  igno- 
miniously  *  plucked '  by  the  ruthless 
professor,  Brederode  proved  to  be  a 
clever,  generous  fellow  with  a  good 
heart  He  '  adopted '  (as  he  called 
it)  his  poor  friend's  mother,  and 
tended  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
son.  He  eventually  went  to  Java  to 
look  after  tiie  Van  Os  estate,  and 
there  became  a  flourishing  merchant 
Afi  for  the  cruel  professor,  he  grew 
more  selfish  and  overbeanng  every 
day,  and  eventually  died  unpitied 
and  unwept,  even  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, to  whom  he  left  no  annuity. 

As  for  poor  Hock,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  and, 
acquitting  himself  creditably  in  tJie 
Leyden  Hospital,  soon  became  a 
partner  of  Dr.  Pinkoflf,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  the  closest  friend- 
ship. 

«         *         «  « 

Other  men  now  dream  and  study 
in  that  quiet  room  in  the  '  Hundred 
Pipes  Court,'  but  the  name  of  poor 
Van  Os  is  long  ago  forgotten. 

W.  T. 
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THE  exhibition  of  pictoies  at  the 
Boyal  Academj  this  season 
may  he  justly  conHidered  ahove  the 
ayerage  in  point  of  merits  and  douht- 
kes  a  was  the  i¥ish  of  eyery  one  who 
contributed  that  his  work  should 
be,  tins  year  especially,  a  fair  repre- 
sentatnre  of  his  skill  and  fellowship 
in  that  Biitiah  school  which  nowV 
bkfe  fiair  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  any 
other  of  modem  days.  Hundreds 
of  fiofreign  artists  will  learn  for  the 
first  time  in  1862  that  the  slovenly 
sketchy  nmTiTM^r  which  Ihey  have 
hiUierto  associated  with  English 
painting  is  almost  unknown  among 
08  at^e  present  time ;  that  if  we 
do  not  afifect  the  Jteiligkeit  of  Steinle 
aod  Overbeck,  or  the  cla^c  spirit 
of  Delaroche — if  we  lack  the  power 
of  Eanlbech  and  the  invention  of 
Vemet— we  have  rising  up  among  us 
a  school  of  naturalist  painters  al- 
ready capable  of  great  things,  be- 
cause they  have  wisely  looked  upon 
art  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end, 
and  beginning  at  the  right  starting- 
point,  have  preferred  honest  truth 
to  meretricious  beauty,  and  historic 
accuracy  to  the  tricks  of  '  compo- 
sition.' 

The  fast  notable  picture  in  the 
Bpyal  Academy  Catalogue  is  No.  4> 
a  group  of  figures  at  a  dinner-table, 
in  which  the  artist  (Mr.  H.  T.  Wells) 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
late  wife,  the  talented  lady  whose 
Bdla  Veneziana  of  last  year's  Exhi- 
bition was  the  oWect  of  much  ad- 
miration. This  met  has  lent  the 
work  in  question  ad<htional  interest ; 
apart  from  which,  however,  it  would 
have  attracted  attention  from  the 
masterly  and  unconventional  treat- 
ment of  the  subject 

Mr.  Paton's  Lullaby  (7)  by  a  sin- 
gular coLQcidence  occupies  the  same 
position  which  his  Luther  at  Erfurt 
held  on  a  previous  occasion;  and, 
widely  different  as  the  themes  are, 
there  is  great  similarity  of  style  be- 
tween ibeix  artistic  quahties.  A 
mother  bends  over  her  child,  who 
lies  dozing  on  her  lap,  to  strike  a 
few  chords  on  an  organ  by  way  of 
soothing  it  to  sleep.  The  incident 
is  a  pretty  one,  imd,  saving  a  Uttle 


tendency  to  hardness  in  flesh-paint- 
ing, Mr.  Paton  in  this  picture  may 
be  said  to  hold  his  ground. 

The  Trial  of  a  Sorceress  (17),  by 
P.  F.  Poole,  K.A.,  though  novel  and 
interesting  as  a  subiect,  is,  to  our 
mind,  somewhat  inharmonious  in 
colour.  Prussian  blue,  orange,  rus- 
set-brown, and  pea-green  are  scat- 
tered over  the  canvas  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  there  ia  a  sort  of  loose- 
ness in  the  composition  which  inter- 
feres with  our  appreciation  of  its 
merit  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  Sant  quits  the  field  of  por- 
traiture this  year  to  paint  that  epi- 
sode of  Steele's  early  life  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  quoted  from 
'The  Tatler'  (20).  Poor  Dick's 
fether  lies  in  his  coflSn,  while 
he,  child-like,  has  been  busy  with 
his  battledore  in  the  very  chamber 
of  death.  His  mother,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief,  hangs  over  him  to  whisper,  as 
a  mother  only  could,  the  reason  why 
he  lacks  his  playmate. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  such  subjects 
should  be  chosen  for  illustration. 
Similar  scenes  at  a  play  make  one  feel 
exceedingly  uncoimortable  on  this 
side  the  footlights.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent. If  the  imitation  be  a  &lse  or 
affected  one,  we  can  but  laugh ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  sympathies  are 
roused  we  can  only  feel  that  we  are 
intruding  upon  private  sorrow,  and 
wish  to  retire  with  all  speed. 

detained  for  the  Defence  (51)  is  a 
clever  ge7ire  picture  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
representing  an  honest  clodhopper 
introduced  to  the  barrister  who  is  to 
conduct  his  case  by  a  downy-looking 
attorney  who  holda  the  brief  The 
advocate's  half-suppressed  smile  and 
knowing  air,  contosted  with  the 
puzzled  look  of  his  rustic  client,  are 
well  rendered,  and  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  such  as 
to  render  this  httle  painting  a 
popular  one. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  sends  the  Portrait 
of  a  Capri  Girl  (53),  one  of  those 
bewitchmg  syrens  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean whose  charms  young  pamters 
never  tire  in  praising.  A  finely- 
cMselled  fece ;  a  delicate,  but  unmis- 
takably southern  complexion ;  a  clear 
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and  kmd  blue  eye ;  and  a  placid 
brow  surmounted  by  rich  brown 
locks  which  cluster  a  la  Grecque 
around  her  head;  are  not  these 
enough  to  make  one  pitch  one's  tent 
in  Capri  and  liye  contented  wiUi 
Jacinta  on  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  In 
Mr.  Moore's  portrait  we  traoe  the 
delicate  mampulaticm  of  a  watea:- 
colour  artist :  and,  indeed,  there  ara 
qualities  in  this  picture  which  could 
hardly  have  be^  obtained  without 
previous  study  in  that  school. 

Private  and  ConfidentitU  is  the 
title  given  by  Mr.  Henley  to  a 
cleverly-treated  httle  picture  (59)  of 
two  young  ladies  reading  a  letter  m 
a  wood.  The  subject  is  not  an 
ambitious  one ;  but  if  the  heads  were 
as  well  painted  as  the  dresses  it 
might  ieike  precedence  of  many 
more  pretentious  works. 

No  one  can  help  testifying  to 
Mr.  Boberts'  skill  as  an  interi^ter 
of  architectural  beauty  who  eyanunes 
with  attention  the  six  paintings 
which  he  oontdbutes  this  year;  but 
his  effects  are  often  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  truth  in  representation : 
and  in  the  first  of  the  list  (63)  he 
has  adopted  what  Mr.  Buskin  has 
called  Tumerian  topography  to  no 
small  extent  In  other  words,  no 
one  ever  saw  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment group  well  from  any  spot  until 
ha  stood  in  the  East  Boom  of  the 
Boyal  Academy. 

There  is  much  in  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Faed's  New  Wars  to  an  Old 
Soldier  (64)  which  reminds  one  of 
Phillips's  colouring ;  but  the  draw- 
ing and  sentiment  of  the  picture  are 
characteristic  of  the  artist  alone, 
and  fully  justify  the  praise  he  has 
reoaved  for  it.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  interior  of  an  English  cottage, 
where  a  buxom  goodwife  reads  to 
her  old  £»ther,  who  sits  dozing  in 
his  chair,  the  latest  intelligence  of 
some  recent  war.  Perhaps  tiie  news 
may  date  from  Scutari,  perhaps  torn 
Lucknow.  At  all  events,  the  old 
soldier  plainly  shows  by  his  apathy 
that  his  fighting  days  are  over,  what- 
ever may  be  tiie  fataie  aspirations 
of  the  grandchild  who  sits  upon  his 
knee.  The  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Faed  has  managed  the  ordi<- 
narily  unpicturesque  interior  of  a 
modem  English  cottage    is   veiy 


creditable,  and  the  worn  striped 
cover  to  the  arm-chair  is  a  valuable 
accessory. 

All  who  value  Mr.  Mulready'g 
powers  of  drawing  will  rejoice  to  see 
this— we  say  it  with  all  due  respect 
— ^tlus '  old  master '  still  represented 
in  Tra&lgar  Squaro.  The  West 
Indian  negro  in  No.  73  who  is  un- 
consciously Mghtening  an  English 
child  in  its  moth^s  anns  by  offior- 
tfeog  it  a  toy,  is  painted  with  great 
attenticm  to  ficurm  and  oolour,  and  is 
a  Mr  example  of  what  artistic  beauty 
may  be  foimd  in  human  ugliness. 

Notice  to  Quit  (79)  is  one  of  those 
episodes  in  Irish  cabin  life  whioh 
Mr.  Niohol  illustrates  with  a  mixed 
sense  of  humour  and  pathos.  A 
family  group  is  here  repres^ited  sit- 
ting round  the  bed  of  a  sick  child 
while  a  bailiff  enters  to  distrain. 
The  tenant,  and  &ther  of  the  invalid* 
scowls  at  the  intruder,  who  stands 
hesitating  on  the  threshold,  half 
restrained  in  the  execution  of  hia 
office,  perhaps  by  eympathy  with, 
the  Buf&rers,  but  aa  yxobMj  out  of 
respect  to  the  stout  mopstick  which 
the  'goodmon'  has  dntdied  in  his 
despair.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  & 
withered  beldame  raises  a  crucifix 
above  her  in  supplication  or  defi- 
ance. The  bailiff's  greatcoat  is  of 
the  genuine  '  (JoppaleBn '  type,  and 
all  &B  details  are  worked  out  with 
care  and  feeling. 

Of  Mr.  Wallis's  two  pictures  (So 
and  a 68)  we  preler  the  latter.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  Mghting  his  pipe  at 
his  stndy  window  is  surely  a  plea- 
santer  theme  than  Christopher  Mar-* 
lowe's  dismal  end;  but  we  miss  in 
both  that  deUcate  finish  and  poetic 
feeling  which  disthiguished  the  ano- 
ther's early  work.  The  Deuih  qf  Chat- 
terton. 

The  Acre  hy  the  Sea  (81)  is  one  o| 
three  scenes,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hook 
has  treated  with  his  usual  fidelity^ 
Pure  and  unaffected  in  style,  and 
thoroughly  national  in  choice  of  sub^ 
jeot,  Mr,  Hook  may  safely  adherd^ 
to  our  age  and  our  island  for  illu»* 
tration.  Still,  perhaps,  a  slight  da* 
viation  from  the  line  of  incidents 
which  he  selects  might  oocasic^mUy 
develop  his  powers  in  a  new  hgbt^ 
and  would  certainly  be  regarded  bj 
the  puUie  with  inteirest 
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Thfiie  lie  two  xoyal  porianits  in 
this  room — one  of  ihe  late  Prince 
Gonaoit  (74)  in  a  miUtaiy  miifonn, 
as  Ckdonel  of  tlie  Hanoiuable  Artil- 
kiy  Company,  jpainted  by  sabsciip- 
titm  Idr  the  regiment  by  Mr.  Middk- 
ton;  the  other  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  his  academical  robes,  by 
&  John  Grordon  (199).  The  latter 
is  Tery  saeoesBfal  as  a  likeness,  and 
np  to  the  ayerage  of  mich  works  in 
point  of  mexitb 

In  The  Battle  <f  Nasehff  (86)  Mr. 
Cooper  has  done  his  best  to  repre- 
sent &at  inextricable  confosion  of 
men,  horses,  smoke,  standajKis,  pikes, 
ami  arqueboses  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  typical  of  this  incident  m 
the  Civil  War.  We  say  typical,  for 
it 'is  impossible  to  judge  of  battle 
pieces  l^  any  standard  of  proba- 
lality.  From  the  earliest  times 
i^ch  representations  were'conyen- 
tional.  The  hero  of  the  day  must 
be  in  heroic  attitude.  If  he  be 
mounted,  his  charger  must  prance 
picturesquely.  There  must  be  one 
terrific  hand-to-hand  encounter  such 
as  may  be  studied  at  Astley's  Am- 
j^^eatra  Gallant  young  officers 
in  tiie  '  middle  distance  always 
point  to  the  enemy  with  their  sword 
hand  and  wave  tiieir  men  on  with 
l^dr  left  Such  are  the  incidents 
noticeable  on  canvas  dedicated  to 
Uie  god  of  war,  and  by  poetical 
license  accepted  as  illustrations  of  a 
scene  from  which,  if  we  could  see  it 
in  grim  reality,  we  should  turn 
away  in  horror  and  disgust 

Botti  lifr.  Cooper  in  Ms  picture, 
and  Mr.  Desanges  in  his  BatUe  (f 
Jnkermann  (433)  have,  however, 
shown  great  skfll  in  ihe  artistic 
treatment  of  their  subjects. 

After  glancing  at  Mr.  EarFs  clever 
little  Puppies  at  Play  (87),  and  Mr. 
Pettae's  coarsely  painted  but  effective 
Scene  frtrni  the  Monastery  (88),  we 
come  to  (100)  David  ana  Jonathan, 
by  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  a  young  artist 
whose  twte  evidently  leads  him  to 
sdect  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  preference  to  others.  A 
good  drawing  of  Ms,  Elijah  Bunning 
to  Jezred  hrfore  Ahah^s  Cluiriot,  was 
last  year  hung  out  of  sight,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  his  work  this 
season  is  better  appreciated ;  but  it 
is  unfortunately  an  illustration  of 


what  a  painter  must  endure  who  is 
determined  not  to  sacrifice  his  love 
of  low-toned  colour  by  working  up 
to '  Exhibition  pitch.' 

The  Sweep  (108),  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
will  find  a  host  of  admirers  amcmg 
youn^  ladies  and  gentlemen  just 
entenng  their  teens.  Our  sooty 
hero  has  just  begun  his  operations 
in  the  chimney-comer  of  a  homely 
cottage,  before  which  hangs  the 
sable  drapery  which  traditkm  asso- 
ciates with  two  kitchen  forks.  It  is 
evidently  very  early  in  the  morning, 
for  the  tiny  bairns  who  occupy  a 
bedroom  near  have  only  just  tumbled 
out  of  bed  to  look  at  him.  The 
accessories  in  this  little  picture  are 
carefully  and  honestly  studied,  and 
the  action  of  the  children  natural 
and  unaffected. 

Odalisque  (120).  Decidedly  the 
most  successful  of  Mr.  Leighton's 
pictures  since  the  procession  of  Ci- 
m^ue's  Madonna,  Objection  may 
be  made  to  the  voluptuous  character 
of  the  subject ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  with  a 
wondrously  keen  sense  of  Oriental 
abandon,  without  the  least  approach 
to  vulgarity.  When  Horace  sings 
in  Lydia's  praise  his  enthusiam  may 
carry  him  beyond  the  boimds  of  pro- 
priety, but  we  camiot  help  admiring 
the  beauty  of  his  verse. 

It  is  curious  how  Leighton  and 
Millais,  who  started  upon  precisely 
opposite  principles  of  art,  seem  to 
be  gradually  assimilating  in  style  of 
execution.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing of  so-called  prse-Raphaelitian 
proper  leffc  in  the  quondam  leader  of 
that  school ;  while  Mr.  Leighton,  who, 
in  1856,  painted  drapery  m  pure  co- 
lour without  the  slightest  reference 
to  material,  has  this  year  elaborately 
worked  out  the  pattern  of  a  waist- 
scarf  on  his  Odalisque,  and  studied 
BO  accurately  the  subtleties  of  colour 
in  the  flan  of  peacock's  feathers  which 
she  holds  in  her  hand,  that  one 
might  almost  suppose  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  severer  brethren. 

Checkmate  ( 1 2  6)  is  the  name  which 
Mr.  Horsley  has  given  to  a  cleverly- 
wrought  picture,  representing  the 
dining-hall  of  an  old  Tudor  mansion, 
occupied  by  inmates  dressed  in  ^e 
costume  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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An  old  Cavalier  and  his  lady  are 
playing  at  chess,  while  two  young 
people,  probably  their  daughter  and 
her  lover,  are  flirting  in  the  back- 
ground. An  elder  sister  seems 
anxious  to  divert  attention  from  the 
loving  pair,  and  an  impudent  young 
page  peeps  at  them  from  behind  a 
screen.  The  mise  en  scene  is  admi- 
rable, the  picturesque  furniture  of 
the  time  well  rendered,  and  the 
whole  effect  that  of  a  pleasing  com- 
position. 

Mr.  A.  Hughes  has  taken  Tenny- 
son's lines— 

*lt  b  the  litUe  rift  witbin  the  late. 
That  by-and-by  will  moke  the  music  mate, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all—* 

as  the  text  for  a  sermon  which  he 
preaches  to  us  in  not  altogether  in- 
telligible language.  A  young  lady, 
in  that  purple  robe  which  P.  R.  B/s 
so  love  to  depict,  is  reclining  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  with  a  lute  which 
lies  idle  beside  her,  and  across  the 
strings  of  which  are  scattered  blue 
bells.  In  the  distance  a  hunter  and 
dog  approach.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  depth  of  a  forest,  and  is  pro- 
bably an  accurate  study  from  na- 
ture. Mr.  Hughes's  name  alone  is 
sufficient  to  at&act  attention  to  the 

Eicture,  which  seems,  however,  to 
e  somewhat  wanting  in  motive. 
Tfie  Invention  of  the  Combing  Ma- 
chine (135),  by  Mr.  Elmore,  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  '  eye-picture ' 
this  year,  and,  owing  both  to  the 
choice  of  subject  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has,  been  handled,  is  likely 
to  acquire  popularity.  The  inge- 
nious mechamc  Heilman  is  repre- 
f  cnted  sitting  at  his  homely  fireside, 
surroimded  by  his  family,  one  of 
whom,  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen, 
stands  in  boddice  and  petticoat  be- 
fore a  glass  arranging  the  fair  tresses 
which  fi^  luxuriantly  around  her 
shoulders.  Heilman  turns  round  to 
look  at  her  with  an  expression  full 
of  thought  and  care,  yet  in  which 
one  can  read  an  honest  pride  in  his 
daughter's  beauiy.  There  is  no  vul- 
gar elation,  no  '  eureka '-shouting 
here,  but  earnest  hope  and  workman- 
like sagacity  are  written  in  the  in- 
ventor's fiEioe. 

Mr.  Ansdell's  Excelsior  (i  36)  is  an 
ambitious  picture,  about  which  opi- 


nions may  be  divided,  but  none  ca^n 
help  praising  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  his  Si  Bernard's  dogs  have 
be^i  painted;  nor — if  comparisons 
were  not  odious— prefBrring  this 
work  to  the  Hunted  iSlaves  winch  he 
exhibited  last  year. 

If  Mr.  Poynter  had  sent  anything 
less  celestial  than  Heaven^ s  Messenger 
(138)  to  tiie  Eoyal  Academy,  he 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of 
its  being  hung  so  high;  but  the 
effect  of  that  &jr  and  fleeting  angel 
is,  perhaps,  finer  where  it  is  than  if 
crowded  by  more  earthly  subjects 
on  '  the  Ime.'  Mr.  Poynter  has 
chosen  for  illustration  the  graphic 
lines  of  Dante  in  the  '  Inferno,' 
canto  ix. : — 

'  Now  o'er  the  tarbid  waves  there  came  a  sound 
As  of  a  mighty  crashhig,  fraa^t  with  fear, 
Whldi  shook  both  shwes  thronghotit  the  vast 

profoand — 

»  *  •  •  * 

80  saw  I  ftill  a  thoosaod  spirits  lost. 
Fleeing  before  the  face  of  One  who  o'er 
The  Stygian   wave,   with  feet  unmoisten'd. 
crossed.' 

The  stern  yet  beautiful  features  of 
the  angelic  messenger  contrast  won- 
derfully with  the  writhing  horror  of 
tiie  lost  spirits  in  the  Stygian  lake ; 
but  if  we  admire  the  sl^  of  the 
ibiglish  painter,  we  must  shudder 
at  the  theology  of  the  Italian  poet. 

TJie  Buncli  (f  Blue  Rihhous  (144) 
is  another  work  by  the  same  artist, 
remarkable  for  the  interest  with 
which  he  has  managed  to  invest  or- 
dinary material,  and  also  for  the  fide- 
lity to  nature  which  every  portion  of 
the  picture  exhibits. 

What  can  be  said  in  sufficient 
praise  of  ISir  Oalahad  f  We  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  courace  and  vir- 
tues of  the  virgin  knight,  but  to 
Mr.  Watts's  noble  realization  of  the 
poet  laureate's  hero  (141)-  No  de- 
scription is  appended  to  the  title,  but 
probably  these  lines  suggested  the 
*  motive  *  of  its  composition : — 

,  '  When  down  the  stormy  crescent  grows, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  daric  stems  the  forest  glows, 

T  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride, 

I  hear  a  voice— but  none  are  there~ 
Tlie  stalls  are  void— the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  bamii^  fair.' 
*  *  •  «  * 

TBinnraoir. 
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The  young  and  doughty  knight 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  deyotion  be- 
side his  steed  in  the  midst  of  shady 
wood,  his  auburn  hair  reheved  against 
a  white  cloud  which  is  passing  over 
a  deep  blue  sky.  The  colour,  grace, 
and  refinement  of  this  picture  haye 
roninded  some  of  Titian,  and,  indeed, 
there  are  qualities  in  it  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  aga 

There  is  a  chaiming  portrait  of 
a  pretty  child,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Gro9venor,  hj  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
(149),  winch  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  162,  The  Chancel  of  the  Col- 
legiate  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Antwerp, 
we  agahi  recognize  the  £acile  but  too 
isureless  touch  of  David  Boherts ;  and 
193,  Jiobinson  Crusoe  bringing  stores 
frerm  the  Wreck,  is  a  subject  which 
has  allowed  Mr.  Eoffe  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  in  a  gorgeous 
sunset 

For  some  reason  or  other  which  a 
capricious  public  can  alone  explain, 
Mr.  Millais's  smaller  pictures  this 
year  attract  more  attention  than  the 
more  pretentious  Hansom,  which 
hangs  m  the  East  Boom.  Perhaps 
some  slight  imjuitience  is  shown  at 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject, 
which  few  of  the  oi  noWoi  can  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  we  have  been  so 
kmg  accustomed  to  associate  Mr. 
MiUais's  genius  with  the  action  of 
two  figures,  that  we  forget  him  in 
an  ample  and  dramatic  group.  There 
is  much  to  admire  in  198— great 
feeling  for  colour,  accurate  drawing, 
and  an  absence  of  all  conventional 
absurdities.  The  head  of  the  yoimg 
man  to  the  left  is  a  fiEiir  sample  of 
healthy  English  beauty ;  the  action 
of  the  children  clinging  to  their  &- 
ther  is  pretty  and  unaffected;  but 
the  heart  of  the  public  is  away  in 
the  Middle  Booin  with  the  &ir-haired 
!^glish  girl  and  the  honest  country 
squire,  whose  paternal  afifection  on 
one  side  and  duty  on  the  o&er  unite 
in  such  a  conflict  as  others  alone  can 
know.  Trust  Jlfc  (269)  is  a  picture 
which  appeals  at  once  to  national 
tastes  and  sympathies,  but  it  also  is 
a  work  of  high  artistic  merit.  Mr. 
Millais's  other  picture,  Tfie  Woman 
seeking  for  a  Piece  of  Money  (309)  re- 
sembles his  earlier  efforts  in  senti- 
ment as  much  as  it  differs  from  them 
in  execution.  CJould  any  one  have 
believed  that  the  naturalist  painter 


of  the  Hugxienots  and  the  Order  of 
Jielease  would  have  expressed  himself 
to-day  in  the  Bembrandtish  sketoh 
from  which  one  must  stand  back  to 
ei\joy  its  effect? 

207,  The  Water  Drinkers,  is  one, 
and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  of 
four  brilhantly-painted  pictures  il- 
lustrating those  mcidents  in  Spanish 
peasant-Ufe  with  which  Mr.  J.  Phil- 
hps's  name  has  so  long  been  asso- 
ciated. There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight 
tendency  to  coarseness  in  his  method 
of  painting  which  is  more  than 
usually  noticeable  this  season,  but 
his  colour  is  as  lovely  and  as  truth- 
ful as  ever ;  and  there  is  some  excuse 
for  brush  (and  lance)  wielded  care- 
lessly when  no  rival  will  enter  the 
lists  in  competition. 

Mr.  Prinsep  tells  us  Bow  Bianca 
Capello  sought  to  poison  her  Brothei- 
in-law,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  in  a 
work  (216)  which  has  been  the 
svibject  of  much  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar criticism.  We  regard  it  as 
tiie  earnest  effort  of  a  young  and 
rising  painter,  who  is  enamoured  of 
a  school  which  is  characterized  at 
once  by  ite  power  and  simplicity. 
The  journalist  who  the  other  day 
sconrfully  compared  it  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  early  Italian  art,  was 
probably  unaware  that  he  was  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  its  author. 
Eaulte  there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  its 
execution,  but  they  are  those  which 
arise  from  inexperience  rather  than 
from  want  of  taste  or  lack  of  pains ; 
and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if 
Mr.  Prinsep  does  not  by-and-by 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  those  who 
have  augured  favourably  of  his 
talents. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  (217),  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  although  it  has  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  happily 
diagnostic  of  the  artist* s  hand,  makes 
one  regret  that  this  painter  is  not 
content  with  inspirations  of  a  less 
ethereal  kind,  and  from  which  he  has 
hitherto  derived  his  popularity.  The 
conditions  and  treatment  of  religious 
art  in  thistx)untiy  are  matters  which 
are  yet  involved  in  doubt;  and,  with 
some  very  few  exceptions,  we  have 
no  painter  who  could  treat  such  sub- 
jects without  inclining  to  affectation. 
Even  Mr.  Herbert,  renowned  for  ec- 
clesiastical sentiment,  illustrates  the 
Divine  precept  and  parable  by  a 
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landscape,  to  which  his  monks  are  bnt 
accessories^  and  indicates  the  allegory 
less  by  human  action  in  his  picture 
than  by  the  voice  of  lower  mture 
in  those  sheaves  of  yellow  com. 

Mr.  Calderon  is  certainly  becoming 
a  &vourite  of  the  British  public. 
His  After  tlte  Battle  (343)  represents 
ihe  interior  of  a  rustic  cottage  into 
which  some  soldiers,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  last  century,  have  just 
entered,  afber  pillaging  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet,  and  are  curiously 
inspectmga  poor,  friendless, and  per- 
haps orfSban  child,  who  sits  on  an 
inverted  cradle,  looking  more  shy 
than  terrified.  Indeed,  the  '  enemy ' 
appear  inclined  to  treat  him  very 
kmdly,  and  there  is  a  look  of  com- 
passion in  the  drummer  boy's  face 
which  suggests  the  idea  tiiat  he 
may  be  thinking  of  old  days,  before 
he  entered  on  his  martial  life,  and 
when  he  sat,  as  young  as  this  Httle 
prisoner,  upon  his  mother's  knee — 
not  many  years  ago. 

Autumn  (259)  is  the  name  of  a 
small  picture  by  Mr.  Gale,  in  which 
he  has  done  his  best  to  render  a  very 
homely  subject  interesting.  An  old 
farm  labourer  lies  reposmg  in  the 
shadow  of  a  com  sheaf  at  harvest 
time.  Apart  from  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy w)th  which  this  little  study 
has  been  made,  l^ere  is  something 
in  the  lines  of  the  old  man's  face 
typical  of  honest  rural  industry, 
such  as  one  does  not  often  find  m 
the  sham   bucoliciam  of  Cockney 


Mr.  Holroyd  contributes  two  views 
in  Gapri~1hat  inexhaustible  mine 
of  picturesque  material-r-445.  Fore- 
noon and  318,  Aftemocn.  Alliiough 
they  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  larger  work  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Moore, 
viz.,  Capri  from  the  sotUJi  side  of  the 
Jslcmd  (975),  which  really  leaves 
nothing  to  be  deared  in  truth  and 
grace,  yet  tiiey  bear  evidence  of 
dose  study  and  sincere  appreciatiim 
of  the  lovely  scenery  with  which 
this  £Eivoured  spot  abounds. 

The  dramatic  action  in  Keeping 
Company,  by  Mr.  Horsley,  is  not 
quite  intelli^ble.  The  scene  is  laid 
outside  that  sort  of  cotta^  with 
which  the  god  of  love  is  traditiopally 
associated.  There  is  a  rustic  in- 
amorato, who  champs  a  straw,  and 
leers  half  tenderly,  half  milkily  upon 


his  sweetheart,  a  silly-looking  maid, 
who  is  tying  a  knot  in  her  hand- 
kerchiet  Paterfiunilias,  represented 
by  a  bluff  old  oountryman,  leans 
over  the  cottage  gate  to  smoke  hia 
pipe  and  watch  the  issue  of  events, 
while  a  buxom  young  widow  smiles 
down  upon  the  group  &om  a  garret 
window.  Perhaps  one  might  take 
more  interest  in  the  picture  if  its 
nootive  were  more  transpaient. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  H.  0'N«1 
for  oQoe  forsaking  the  'sensation' 
school  of  modem  incident,  which 
the  public  had  ahnost  grown  to  be- 
lieve was  his  peculiar  c^ling.  Mary 
Stuarfs  Farewell  to  Fra/nce  (337)  i«> 
theatrically  speaking,  an  effective 
tableau — the  costumes  and  'pro- 
perties '  are  carefully  studied,  while 
some  of  the  characters,  e^iecially 
that  of  the  principal  figure  in  the 
foreground  (if  the  gunwale  may  be 
so  designated)  are  drawn  with  great 
artistic  power.  Some  poetical  license 
must  be  conceded  to  the  painter  as 
far  as  naval  architecture  is  con- 
cerned; but  great  skill  has  been 
shown  in  the  picturesque  anange- 
ment  of  the  brocaded  canopy  which 
shelters  l^e  youthful  queen  and  her 
attendants  —  and  all  things  con* 
sidered,  Mr.  O'Neil  may  be  fairly  con- 
gratulated on  a '  hit' 

The  transition  from  a  gaily-rigged 
galley  of  the  sixteenth  century  ta 
a  common  fishing-smack  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  is  not  too  sudden  to  pre- 
vent us  from  admiring  Mr.  Hook's 
Trawters  (357),  and  ^  agreeable 
fideUty  with  which  every  comple- 
ment of  the  picture  —  &om  the 
weatiier-beaten  Comishmen  to  the 
net  laden  with  flounders,  skate,  brill, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  ocean— has 
been  painted. 

361  is  a  charming  httle  study 
of  a  ^oung  girl  bearing  a  handsome 
mediaeval  casket,  which  Mr.  Sandys 
has  called.  King  FeUe^  Daughter 
with  the  Vessel  c/*  the  Sancgradt  (the 
subject  is  from  the '  Mort  d* Arthur '). 
The  rich  auburn  hair,  cunningly  re^ 
lieved  by  a  peep  of  her  blue  head- 
dress, and  ^e  delicate  flesh  tones 
in  this  portrait,  have  attracted  many 
admirers. 

Tfie  Jietitm  of  a  Pilgrim  from 
Mecca  (372),  by  Mr.  Goodall,  is 
painted  with  his  usual  felicity.  One 
wonders,  in  looking  at  this  artisf  a 
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node,  that  isnth  bandliog  so  Teiy 
fiyoile  the  result  should  be  so  right 
Whether  judged  for  its  agreeable 
(M&^inbutkm  m  light  and  shade,  its 
mentfi  in  point  of  colour,  or  as  a 
£uthM  representation  of  ^e  pictu- 
ruque  ode  of  Oriental  hfe,  this 
udxtre  is  entitled  to  great  praise. 
But  higher  peroeptiye  qualities  are 
shown  in  the  indolent  apathy  of  the 
biaek  alaye  who  is  distnbuting  ahns, 
and  in  the  action  of  the  beggar  (who 
100^:8  like  a  l^d  man)  as  he  sohcits 
the  luxurious  penitent  s  bounty. 

There  is  great  artistie  meht  in 
Mr.  Carxick's  Nightly  Care  (380), 
in  which  a  young  mother  is  repre- 
sented giving  her  sickly  child  a 
drau^t  of  water.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  subject  has 
sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the 
painting  of  not  over-clean  bed  linen, 
and  a  petticoat  which  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  wash.  Still  it  is  better 
to  err  on  this  aide  than  in  the  over*- 
Bjffuee  neatness  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
children  (38 1),  who  are  eyamining  a 
picture-book  with  a  discretion  be* 
yond  their  years. 

(379.)  In  The  Foor  Helping  the 
Pwnr,  we  notice  great  imitation  of 
Faed's  manner,  but  there  is  a  certam 
wooliness  of  texture  in  its  painting, 
which  Mr.  Bmr  must  correct  if  he 
wishes  to  fcdlow  in  the  steps  of  Ihe 
Associate. 

Few  will  pass  over  without  ad- 
miring Mr.  l&scm's  vigorous  sketch 
called  Mi9t  <m  the  Moors  (396),  in 
which  a  young  girl  is  driving  home 
two  heifers  before  a  rismg  storm. 
The  name  <^  this  artist  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  bcrfbre  associated  with 
the  glories  of  the  Gampegna,  and 
we  are  ^sd  to  find  him  equally  at 
hosne  on  British  soil. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Webster, 
nAo  has  so  often  delighted  us  with 
saeh  happy  illustrations  of  school- 
boy life,  should  have  chosen  such 
an  uninteresting  subject  as  a  village 
girl  threading  her  grandmotiier's 
needle  (397).  There  is  a  barrenness 
about  the  inieidor  of  the  cottage 
that  he  has  painted,  which  not  even 
the  skill  of  his  hand  can  overcome. 

If  Mr.  £.  Cooke  had  not  chosen 
to  win  his  laurels  as  a  painter,  he 
certainly  would  have  embraced  a 
saikHT^s  life.  Notiung  could  exceed 
the  leliah  and  thorough  knowledge 


with  which  his  Eoom  on  the  Zuyder 
^66  is  treated.  A  fishing  'sneb'  is 
just  leaving  the  port— her  anchor 
swinging  gaily  at  the  bow — ^with 
inflated  sails,  which,  if  they  are  not 
adorned jwith  the  gally-cobured  em- 
blems or  Venetian  er^,  have,  to  the 
sturdy  northern  tar,  an  interest  of 
thdr  own.  But  the  vessel  itself  is 
only  part  of  a  thoroughly  good  pic- 
ture. The  sea  on  which  she  ndes 
is  equally  well  studied,  and  the  pic- 
turesque architecture  of  the  town 
beyond  forms  an  agreeable  as  well 
as  faithful  background. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  land- 
scapes in  the  Exhibition  are.  The 
Ber<m*8  Haunt,  by  Mr.  A.  Hayward, 
and  A  Winter's  Evening,  by  Mr.  0. 
Johnson.  The  first  is,  we  believe,  an 
English  scene,  in  tiie  half-wooded, 
half-marehy  spot  which  the  title 
suggests.  It  is  just  after  sunset,  and 
the  sky  deepening  from  a  light 
l^non  tint  to  vivid  crimson  is  haired 
by  purple  clouds.  Against  this 
rich,  but  chastely-coloured  ground, 
the  delicate  fohage  of  the  copse  re- 
lieves itself,  and  through  the  mist 
which  is  rising  a  lonely  heron 
'wings  its  way.'  Mr.  Johnson's 
picture — a  marvel  of  execution  in 
evary  way— represents  a  broad  and 
desolate  lake  surrounded  by  hills 
of  a  pale-green  tone,  tinged  with 
orange  in  the  middle  distonce,  the 
shore  intersected  by  pools  and  chan- 
nels of  standing  water,  in  which 
'  moimtain  beauty '  is  reflected  in  a 
hundred  varying  hues.  The  highest 
ridges  in  the  extreme  background 
are  snow-covered,  and  across  tbese, 
purple  shadows  fall  in  exquisite 
transparency.  The  whole  scene  is  a 
valuaole,  because  accurate  illustra- 
tion of  Nature's  hannony,  and  is 
worth  a  dozen  '  theories  of  colour' 
to  the  student 

Mr.  W.  LinneU  is  a  mannerist  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
one  of  his  landscapes  could  have 
been  painted  by  any  other  hand 
than  his  owil  The  most  striking 
picture  exhibited  by  him  this  year 
IS  that  of  The  Gleaner' a  Return  (431). 
Seen  through  the  door  of  the  next 
room  to  that  in  which  it  is  hung,  it 
is  almost  startling  in  its  imitation  of 
a  real  sunset  Indeed  it  is  at  this 
distance  that  his  works  should  be 
judged.    When  closely  examined* 
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they  betray  evidence  of  a  bad  style 
of  painting,  and  the  drawing  of  his 
figures— especially  in  the  timtment 
of  drapery—is  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

We  must  leave  to  the  criticism  of 
military  gentlemen  Mr.  Desange's 
BatUe  of  Jnkermann  (433).  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  figures  in  the 
piece,  which  occupies  some  sixty 
square  feet  of  canvas.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  moment 
selected  is  that  in  which  our  arms 
were  happily  victorious,  and  that 
the  picture  is  as  well  painted  as 
such  subjects  usually  are. 

We  hail  Mr.  Stanfield's  Hunkd 
on  the  Jjohn .  (437)  as  a  great 
achievement  for  so  old  a  painter. 
He  was  always  happy  in  choice  of 
subject ;  and  this  picture  echoes,  by 
no  means  fiEuntly,  the  talent  which 
his  earlier  works  have  shown. 

Mr.  Baven's  Skirts  of  a  Mountain 
Farm  (451),  and  Mr.  Mogford's 
Storm  and  Sunshine  (453),  are  both 
careful  studies  of  nature.  The  first, 
a  woody  nook  in  spring,  with  haw- 
thorn and  heather,  fema  and  boulders 
— all  evenly  painted;  the  other,  a 
portrait  of  an  old  copper-bottomed 
hulk,  lying  on  the  seashore  beneath  a 
rainbow,  while  a  storm  is  breaking 
overhead.  Some  fishermen  have 
been  washing  canvas  or  drawing  in 
a  net  from  the  receding  tide,  the 
waves  of  which,  as  they  leave  the 
sand  and  shingle  wet  and  glistening, 
are  rendered  with  a  skill  not  offc^ 
seen. 

(457.)  The  pillory,  with  all  its 
vulgar  concomitants,  the  cabbage- 
sta&s,  ribaldry,  and  not  altogether 
fresh  eggs,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, make  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  undergoing  this  de- 
grading, but  now  happily  exploded 
punishment,  could  beoome  on  can- 
vas an  object  of  interest.  Yet  Mr. 
Crowe  would  have  made  us  sym- 
pathize with  his  hero  if  we  had 
never  read  a  line  of  Bobinson  Orusoe 
in  our  lives.  No  wonder  that 
Defoe's  gentle  face  and  helpless 
hands  hangmg  through  that  hate- 
ful board  excited  the  pily  of  an 
English  mob.  It  is  a  pretty  tra- 
dition that  flowers  were  himg  upon 
the  '  hieroglyphick  state  machine,' 
and  what  with  the  garlands,  the 
noisy,  honest  crowd,  and  the  sol- 


diers in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  1703,  who  in  vain  endeavour  to 
preserve  order,  an  effective  scene 
has  been  produced,  which  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Crowe's  inventive 
powers. 

The  Lost  Found,  by  Mr.  A.  Solomon 
(471),  is  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
incident  in  domestic  life,  of  which 
the  scene,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason, , is  laid  in  a  bedroom,  and 
represents  the  return  of  a  young 
midshipman  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
mourning  which  they  wear,  have 
probably  given  him  up  for  lost.  It 
is  more  effectively  treated  than  such 
subjects  usually  are,  and  one  of  the 
sisters  is  painted  with  much  feeling 
for  feminine  beauty. 

Mr.  Bedford,  a  young  artist,  sends 
two  pictures,  (476)  Fnid  hears  (f 
Qerainl^s  Love,  and  (497)  Elijah  and 
the  Widow  of  Zarephath.  Of  these 
two  we  prefer  the  former.  To  de- 
sign religious  subjects  with  genuine 
feeling,  avoiding  affectation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  earthiness  on  the 
other,  is  a, gift  granted  to  but  fisw 
of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Bedford 
has  painted  the  widow  and  her 
child  with  the  skill  of  a  naturalist, 
but  he  has  fiskiled  to  give  spirituality 
to  the  countenance  of  Elijah. 

The  Child  Jeremiah  (487),  by  Mr. 
S.  Solomon,  though  a  small  work, 
is  no  mean  representative  of  this 
rising  painter's  ability.  The  youth- 
ful prophet  is  clothed  in  white 
drajwry,  only  relieved  by  the  blue 
stripes  of  the  scarf  which  is  thrown 
around  him.  He  stands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion  —  the  sacred 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
The  background  represents  the 
corridor  of  an  Eastern  dwelling. 
The  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  seat 
which  is  placed  against  it,  and  the 
flowerpots,  are  all  carefully  studied 
from  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
whole  bears  evidence  of  earnest 
labour. 

The  titie  of  Mr.  Hannah's  Sisters 
of  Charity  is  a  deceptive  one.  Those 
who  expect  to  see  something  of  the 
austerities  of  convent  life,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  in  a  dark  straw  hat  and 
Garibaldi  shirt,  standing  on  a  ladder 
to  cut  ^pes  in  a  greenhouse.  True, 
there  is  %  more  matronly-looking 
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pereon  below,  who  seems  to  have 
assmned  the  dress  of  some  religious 
Cftder;  bat  there  is  somettung  too 
jovial  in  her  iaoe  to  let  one  suppose 
that  her  tows  were  those  of  a  rigid 
derotee.  As  a  painting,  the  ez- 
qmsite  finish  of  the  younger  sister's 
features,  and  the  microscopic  ac- 
curacy with  which  every  straw  in 
her  hat  has  been  made  out,  are 
unequalled  in  the  rooms. 

Ibr.  M.  Stone  has  a  cleyerly-con- 
ceiTed  pictore  (503),  A  Fainter^s 
Fint  Work,  in  which  a  little  boy 
(pfflhaps  Greuze),  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  tilie  last  century,  is  being 
Teiy  properly  reproTed  by  his  father 
fxx  scrawling  on  a  bookcase  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  for  youthful  genius 
ought  not  Teally  to  be  allowed  to 
manifest  itself  in  such  an  obtrusiye 
way.  The  action  of  the  figures  is 
unaffected,  and  the  colour  quiet  and 
harmonious. 

We  do  not  often  see  on  the 
Academy  walls  so  comprehensiTe  a 
subject  as  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson  • 
has  painted  on  so  small  a  canvas, 
and  it  i»  somewhat  a  relief  to  see 
figures  drawn  now  and  then  on 
o&er  scales  than  'third  life  size.' 
The  Return  (f  Francis  Drake  to  Ply- 
mouth  in  1587,  by  this  artist,  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  most  English- 
men. The  groups  are  well  arranged 
—Brake,  in  his  white  satin  jerkin 
embroidered  with  flowers,  easily 
recognizable  without  being  thrust 
prominently  forward,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  historical  pictures.  The 
heads  also,  with  the  exception  of 
one  monstrous  '  caput '  on  tiie  right 
hand,  are  well  modelled,  and  (if  we 
may  believe  the  physiognomists) 
characteristic  of  the  period. 

While  the  recollection  of  the 
Hartley  Colliery  accident  still  lin- 
gers among  us,  Mr.  Harwell's  pic- 
ture (537)  will  claim  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  ^  the  Un- 
accredited Heroes  of  his  title,  are 
meant,  we  presume,  the  gallant 
fellows  who  risked  their  own  lives 
the  otiier  day  to  ascertain  the  flEite 
of  their  poor  companions.  Mr.  Bar- 
well  has  made  great  advances  in  his 
last  year's  work.  The  principal 
group  is  designed  with  feeling,  and 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  effect  of 
light  wh^h  fells  on  the  tilnbers  and 
soilGolding  above  the  shaft. 


(589.)  The  Bay  of  Tangier,  Mo- 
rocco. The  Mountains  of  Spain  and 
GihraUar  in  the  distance.  Another 
instance  of  Mr.  Cook's  wonderftd 
delineative  accuracy  and  artisiio 
skill  apptied  to  a  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  subject 

Mr.  Hughes  so  charmed  us  last 
year  with  his  scene  from  cottage 
life  called  Home  from  Work,  that  we 
are  scary  to  find  a  picture  of  the 
same  class.  Bedtime  (598),  fell 
short  of  its  success.  The  metiiod  of 
Mb  painting  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  quite  right ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  are  graver  feults  in 
the  affected  attitudes  of  the  principal 
figures,  and  in  the  felse  refinement 
of  his  rustic  children,  who,  in  real 
hfe,  do  not  pray  like  infant  Samuels, 
and  who,  by  running  about  in  the 
fresh  air  all  day,  acquire  a  ruddy, 
healthy  complexion,  which  is  veory 
different  from  the  pink  and  white 
delicacy  of  little  Mayfair  misses. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  finer 
things,  and  wul  do  them  again. 

Mr.  Callcotf  s  Man  of  Ethiopia 
(609)  deserves  a  better  place.  It 
is  a  feithful,  broadly-pointed  study 
of  a  negro's  head  surmounted  by  a 
turbem,  which  serves  to  contrast 
well  with  the  dusky  flesh  tones  of 
the  fece  below. 

(611.)  The  Casae(fthe  King  Tin- 
tagel,  ComtualL  One  of  Mr.  Naish's 
feithful  transcripts  of  coast  scenery. 
Also  hung  where  few  can  judge  of 
its  merits. 

(631.)  Bescued,  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames.  A 
child  has^just  fellen  over  a  pier  into 
the  sea,  and  the  sailor  who  has 
jumped  in  to  save  it  is  endeavouring 
to  gain  a  footing  on  the  slippery 
wall  as  he  pulls  himself  up  by  an 
iron  mooring  ring.  The  moUier, 
yet  in  suspense,  kneels,  regardless 
of  danger,  on  the  pier,  and  stretches 
out  her  arms  to  receive  the  child 
again.  This  picture  is  distinguished 
by  an  absence  of  that  exaggeration 
which  such  subjects  usually  call 
forth  at  the  painter's  hands. 

The  Jester's  Jest  (643),  by  Mr. 
Marks,  is  perhaps  hardly  such  a 
fevourite  as  his  Jhranciscan  Sculptor 
was  last  year.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  of  humour  shown  in  its  treat- 
ment, but  as  we  do  not  hear  the 
witticism  of  our  friend  in  motley. 
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how  can  we  latigh  ?  The  costnines 
are  good;  but  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  picture  more  evenly 
painted.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days 
to  excuse  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  grass  has  been  rendered,  but 
perhaps  it  was  left  tmfinished. 

Mr.  Bretfs  ChampSry  (650),  in 
truth  of  colour  and  aenal  persmec- 
tiye,  is  equal  to  any  landscape  of  the 
land  in  the  £<nral  Academy.  In- 
deed, there  k  a  bit  of  quarried  rock 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  which  is 
quite  wonderful  in  its  imitation.  A 
curious  ^ect  has  been  produced  by 
&e  artisf  s  having  painted  the  field 
flowers  so  near  to  the  point  of  sight 
They  surest  a  sort  of  scale  to  the 
spectator's  eye,  which  at  first  sight 
reduces  the  figures  in  the  middle 
distance  to  the  size  of  dwarfe. 

(661.)  A  Bird  (f  Ood-^ODe  of 
the  gems  of  the  Exhibition — a 
charmingly-painted  cherub's  head, 
by  the  late  Mrs.  H.  T.  Wells. 

Mr.  Leslie^s    Cru$oe   viiiHng  the 
Spanish   Wreck  (665)  is  too  dean  » 
and  *  pretty '  inits  colour  to recal  our 
youthful    recollections   of    Defioe's 
hero  and  his  adventure.     But  for 


the  broken  spars  in  her,  the  vessel 
might  jtist  have  left  the  docks,  so 
trim  and  spruoe  are  all  her  timbers. 

Past,  Present,  and  Future  (686), 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  is  an  after-marriage 
breakfast  scene,  in  which  tiie  bride 
and  bridegroom^  a  pretty  widow, 
and  anoth^  youthful  couple  flirting 
in  the  bacli^round,  make  up  the 
dramatis  persmce,  and  engage  the 
attention  of  half  the  young  ladies  in 
the  Exhibitaon. 

In  the  South  Bootn,  besides  tt^ 
miniatures  of  Thorbum,  Wells,  and 
Moira,  of  which  all  that  need  be 
said  is  that  thqy  are  worthy  of 
their  respective  authors— there  are 
some  cleverly  handled  portraits  in 
eray(Hi  by  F.  Talfourd.  One  of 
tiiem  (735),  m  addition  to  its  high 
merits  as  a  drawing,  will  hove  a 
terrible  interest  for  those  who  re- 
member the  name  and  fiate  of  Felice 
Orsini. 

There  are  many  other  artists 
whose  works  it  would  have  given 
us  great  pleasure  to  notice ;  but  our 
space  is  hmited,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, now  take  our  leave  oWhe  Royal 
Academy.  C.  L.  E. 
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THEBE  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  much  to  say  on  the 
art  of  arranging  flowers  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  for  dinner-tables.  The 
difficulty,  one  would  think,  would 
be  to  make  them  look  ^ot  pretty, 
like  kittens  and  little  children, 
flowers  cannot  be  ungraceful  in  any 
of  the  odd  shapes  into  which  they 
throw  themselves.  There  is  a  na- 
tural charm  and  freshness  about 
them  all  that  seems  to  ward  off 
awkwardness.  And  yet  we  do  see 
these  graceful  things  dressed  up, 
trimmed  and  stiffened,  and  made  ar- 
tificial, till  it  becomes  impossible  to 
claim  their  own  freshness  for  them, 
or  to  detect  in  them  at  last  any  trace 
of  nature.  Such  are  flowers  de- 
prived of  all  their  leaves,  colours 
pressed  up  together,  beautiful  green 
sprays  pillaged. 

The  display  of  groups  of  flowers 
at  Kensington  this  year  has  called 
attention  lately  to  our  wants  of  this 


kind;  and  one  of  the  fliBt  of  our 
desiderata  seems  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  understanding  as  to 
what  we  aim  at — some  sort  of  under- 
standing between  vases  and  flowers 
for  them. 

Now  there  happen  to  be  a  very 
great  many  colours  which  seem  to 
be  intolerable  for  arranging  our 
flowers  near.  We  might,  if  we  would, 
guess  these,  by  noting  what  we  can 
see  in  the  great  outrdoor  Studio,  where 
natural  tints  fell  softly.  What  we 
cannot  see  there  we  may  fairly  doubt 
of;  the  colourings  we  do  see  there 
are  sure  to  be  most  beautiful.  But 
this  is  certainly  not  the  flrst  view 
that  strikes  a  lady  in  a  china  shop, 
or  yet  a  gardener  filling  the  doily 
basket  of  flowers  for  the  drawing- 
room  vases  and  for  making  our  tables 
fragrant.  The  lady  in  the  china 
shop  buys  Rose  du  Barry  vases,  bas- 
kets of  exquisite  turquoise  blue,  even 
many  things  painted  with  birds  and 
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jBotPers;  and  when  these  are  filled 
tibe  'm  Texed  that  flowers  are  killed 
hy,  or  are  Vflting,  these  hrightly- 
painted  colours;  and  Ihe  gardener, 
yery  Hkely,  is  larish  of  mosB-roses 
for  the  gay  jniik  yases,  and  sends  in 
^pale-hlue  iris  for  the  tmqnoise 
tiay. 

Poople  haTO  snch  different  tastes 
in  arranging  flowers^  and  which  is 
meet  li^tis  so  arbitrary  a  qnestion, 
that  it  really  becomes  a  diflScnlt 
point  to  write  on.  Still,  every  one 
can  say  what  they  haye  seen  look 
well,  and  the  chances  are  that  some 
may  agree  with  them,  or  at  least  be 
intereirted  m  hearing  of  snch  in- 
stances. I  always  have  great  fiuth 
in  flings  that  natnraDy  flonrish  near 
together,  or  at  the  same  season.  We 
aee  great  riieets  of  wood  anemones 
waring  beibre  the  wind,  andnear  them 
the  buids  of  Unebells  form  a  most 
lovely  carpet  Pnrple  violets  nestle 
by  the  primrose  tnfts;  ontheboweiy 
hedges  hang  wreatlifi  of  rose  and 
white;  and  there  are  the  waxen 
honeysnckles,  with  red  coral  points, 
^iheie  the  rippling  berries  clnster. 

On  ihe  Syrian  plains  scarlet  and 
bine  wind-flowem  are  of  a  richer 
idiade,  suiting  the  general  brightness 
and  the  more^owing  colour  of  an 
esstemsky.  White  waxen  cyclamens 
and  tnfts  of  the  maiden  hair  mix 
with  the  roses  and  blossomed  myrtles 
nnder  Italian  skies.  Gorgeous  glow- 
ing tubes  and  bells  of  thickest  white, 
fling  colour  and  fragrance  wide  into 
the  shade,  where  thinner  tmta  would 
ftde  oat  unseen,  under  the  thick 
green  canopies  that  shelter  from 
tropical  glare. 

Our  moors  and  mountain  sides 
are  coveied  with  the  rosy  flush  of 
the  pink  heath-bells  opening;  and 
many  a  peak  lifts  up  Hlac  and  purple 
clouds,  varied  with  golden  splen- 
dours, and  dazzling  sheets  of  a  snowy 
radiance,  when  me  azaleas  bloom 
imxmgst  the  Indian  hilla 

Und^  the  Alpine  summits  the 
deep-bhie  sky  reflects  itself  when 
the  beds  of  gentian  mantle  beneath 
the  snows.  Almond  trees,  blossom- 
ing, pierce  with  transparent  fretwork 
the  dear  bhra  sky  above ;  and  once 
I  saw  an  almond  tree  with  all  its 
dazzling  spires  of  lovely  rose-hued 
flowers  spimkled  but  just  over  with 


an  April  snowstorm,  and  sparkling, 
and  glowing,  and  ghtterme  with 
bright  drops,  while  against  ine  sky, 
that  had  shone  out  blue  again,  each 
spray  of  flowers  was  dm  as  if  in 
crystel.  I  think  that  almond  tree 
blossoming,  with  the  snow  upon  it, 
tmder  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
sunshine  glittering,  was  the  love- 
liestpictOTB  that  ever  met  my  eyes 
of  allinanimate  colourings  and  firetr 
tings.  Those  radiant  pictures  look 
scarcely  meant  to  last,  and  indeed 
they  pass  so  quickly  that  they  make 
one  sid  lest  they  should  not  return ; 
but  still  once  seen  they  are  truly  our 
very  own.  One  seldom  indeed  may 
look  again  upon  them,  with  their 
fresh,  bright  blossoms  sparkling,  and 
their  snowy  veils,  but  if  one  once 
has  seen  them,  one  can  recall  the 
sight 

That  is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest 
things  in  taking  a  troop  of  children 
out  of  the  dark  streets  for  a  day 
amongst  fields  and  flowers — thev 
pick  up  somehow  pictures  with 
hungry  eyes,  that  last  them  after- 
wards through  many  a  dreary  hour 
in  which  they  thirst  and  long  for 
freshness  and  for  hght 

Some  people  also,  even  picture- 
lovers,  are  yet  content  to  learn  from 
the  sky  and  flowers.  This  makes 
them,  perhaps,  what  might  be  called 
one-iMed,  becanse  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  colouring  which  do  not  find 
place  in  these — there  are  few,  if  any, 
heavy  unbroken  masses,  and  very 
few  indeed  of  striking  'effects'  and 
contrasts.  Everything  seems  to  be 
shaded  and  softened,  and  touched 
with  a  hundred  ever- varying  tints. 
Like  '  the  inch '  of  one  of  Turner's 
skies,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  is  not 
to  be  put  on  with  one  dab  of  blue, 
only  let  us  look  at  any  blossom,  or 
leaf,  or  berry  that  we  call  one-cdoured, 
and  see  the  infinite  number  of  lines, 
and  clouds,  and  hatchings-up  of  tint 
that  go  to  paint  it  so.  The  glowing 
skies  Mid  the  jewelled  flowers  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  ttie  studio  where  the 
Eastern  painters  leam  their  colour 
secrets — ^the  atoms  of  dense  colour 
that  are  used  so  boldly— that  paint- 
ing colour  on  cotour  in  the  beautiM 
Indian  dyes.  They  think,  and  we 
do  not,  of  lighting  crimson  with  a 
dot  of  scarlet,  and  toning  purple 
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with  a  streak  of  led,  and  lighting 
blue  with  a  thiead  of  pink ;  and  they 
do  this,  too,  without  forgetting  size. 
We  are  £Eur  tooapt  to  measure  ^wls 
and  carpets,  paper-hangings  and 
Tases  filled  with  flowers,  by  an  equal 
standard,  and,  working  by  scale,  to 
make  only  our  small  dots  large  ones, 
and  hope  for  a  good  result!  It  is 
not  by  size,  but  by  teUingness  of 
colour  that  we  have  to  measure; 
and  thus  a  group,  good  and  harmo- 
nious in  itself,  may  be  spoilt  com- 
pletely by  being  multiplied  in  num- 
ber or  increased  in  size — ^I  mean  by 
repeating  the  same  flowers  again  in 
adding  to  tiie  same  group.  The 
various  touches  have  only  made  up 
a  whole  of  a  certain  size— increased 
or  diminished,  the  effect  is  changed 
entirely.  Mere  separate  repetition, 
too,  may  tell  upon  the  general  whole ; 
and  thus  no  one,  considering  this  at- 
tentively, would  venture  to  repeat 
firequently  the  same  made-up  group, 
or  wreath,  or  vase,  with  the  view  of 
making  one  good  and  connected 
whole. 

In  doing  this— as  in  arranging 
flowers  for  a  dinner-table— the  ge- 
neral whole  has  to  be  considered  by 
letting  each  component  group,  each 
separate  vase,  be  ruled  by  a  colour 
that  agrees  with  all,  either  by  actual 
harmony,  or  perhaps  fisur  more  fre- 
quently by  mere  force  of  contrast. 

Suppose  a  table  with  a  centre- 
piece containing  geraniums  and  white 
lilies,  with  passion-flowers  drooping 
down;  if  all  the  other  baskets  or 
flower- vases  are  to  contain  the  same 
on  a  smaller  scale,  we  may  well  ex- 
pect a  most  heavy-looMnJg  and  yet 
disjointed  picture.  Let  two  have 
the  geraniums  and  two  more  the 
lilies,  and  passion-flowers  alone  or 
mingling  with  the  rest,  and  then  how 
completely  the  harmony  of  colour 
would  be  kept  up,  without  the  heavy 
and  embarrassing  repetition  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  certainly 
look  crowded  and  unmeaning. 

Delicate  shades,  if  many  flowers 
are  used,  and  those  of  much  deeper 
tone  when  the  flowers  are  few,  and 
when  the  fohage  amidst  which  they 
are  laid  is  dark,  is  a  safe  general 
rule ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  shape  and  colour  of  uie  glass 
and    chma   accessories,  and  when 


these  are  coloured,  their  tint  must 
be  considered.  Gold  or  silver  also 
must  not  be  overloolrod  in  their 
effiBct  on  colours — silver  reckoning 
very  much  like  glass,  but  gold  re- 
quiring generally  a  great  deal  more 
of  brightness  to  render  tJie  flowers 
pre-eminent ;  and  for  the  comfort  c^ 
people  who  do  not  possess  gold 
vases,  they  are,  perhaps  of  all  Imids 
used,  most  difficult  to  fill  well  The 
great  point  in  fiu^,  as  regards  our 
vases,  is  to  have  graceful  shapes 
and  unstriking  colours.  Many  people, 
no  doubt,  may  like  to  have  all  sorts 
of  colours  to  suit  the  different  flowers 
they  may  use  at  different  times ;  and 
thus  the  blue  enamel  may  be  lovely 
with  pink  roses,  and  with  the  tinted 
bells  of  the  convolvulus — or  trays 
and  baskets  of  a  cerulean  hue  may 
contain  beds  of  moss,  out  of  which 
may  rise  tall  and  spreading  flowers 
of  a  dazzling  white. 

Quantities,  again,  there  are  of  white 
Dresden  china  vases ;  the  white  of 
this  is  so  intense  and  shining,  that 
scarcely  any  white  flowers  would 
look  their  whitest  in  it;  still,  the 
chief  charm  of  white  flowers  is  in 
their  unspotted  fiumess.  Very  hght 
flowers,  also,  are  apt  to  look  either 
darker  and  less  dehcate  by  the  strik- 
ing contrast,  or,  if  very  thin  and 
frs^le,  they  have  their  tints  too 
much  weakened  by  the  intense  white 
body.  A  quantity  of  green  is  there- 
fore the  best  sort  of  frmge  lor  dishes 
such  as  these;  and  perhaps  of  all 
green  things,  ferns  are  tlie  most 
exactly  suitable,  each  Httle  leaflet 
showing  as  it  droops  upon  the  white 
edge. 

In  nature,  however,  we  see  flowers 
that  hang  on  the  red,  steep  sides  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  dark-brown  trunks 
of  trees,  and  that  cling  to  old  grey 
walls,  and  rise  out  of  crystal  strwuns 
— and  so,  while  not  forgetting  the  ra- 
diant pink  and  blue,  and  the  peaks 
of  snow  that  pierce  ttie  azure  skies, 
for  the  rarer  beauties,  we  may  fisdrly 
turn  to  some  of  the  darker  settings, 
or  of  those  like  the  colourless  water, 
which  sets  off  the  bloom  so  fiurly. 

My  own  notion  of  flowers  is,  that 
frosted  glass,  and  dark  reddish  bas- 
kets, and  fountain-like  open  vases  of 
white  gleaming  marble,  or  of  china 
like  it,  are  the  three  most  universally 
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ippiopnate  things  on  which  to 
gnmp  them.  All  these  are  natural, 
or  luLve  prototyx)ee  in  natoie,  and 
theee  aie  suited  thns  to  each  and 
every  flower.  Glass  particularly  has 
seemed  decidedly,  auiing  the  last 
two  years,  to  meet  witii  especial 
&Tonr  at  the  exhibitions  of  flowers 
ananged  for  drawing-rooms  and 
i»  dinner-tables.  Mr.  March's 
vases  are  well  known  already,  with 
their  groups  of  the  lightest  or  of 
the  heaTiest  flowers,  which  each 
ai^oear  to  be  thought  in  their  turn 
suitable,  so  well  are  they  set  off  by 
the  artistic  management  of  the  sur- 
foonding  green.  These  vases  have 
been  seen  in  every  style  of  dress 
siDoe  the  Exhibiticm  opened,  giving 
to  every  onea  &ir  chance  of  a  lesson 
in  their  arrangement  according  to 
"yieir  author's  views  —  somewhat 
equivalent  to  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
nmsic  played  by  its  composer — and 
by  no  means  nnnecessary,  consider- 
ing how  easily  a  little  over-heavi- 
ness and  want  of  light  and  shade 
may  mar  the  whole  performance. 

The  graceftil  flat  glass  baskets 
whkh  gained  the  drawing-room 
prize,  ocmtinned  the  same  idea  of 
the  stem  or  handle  wreathed  with 
ferns  or  moss;  and  the  freshness 
and  pnreness  of  all  ihe  flowers  used, 
gave  ^  strikingly  cool  appearance 
which,  in  summer,  must  be  the 
pkasantest  to  the  eye,  and  which 
accords  so  well  wiih  the  shaded 
drawing-rooms  which  these  are  to 
omament  Ferns,  too,  grow  more 
nnmerons.  It  was  remarked  this 
spring,  tiiat  almost  eveiy  flower- 
vase  contained  more  or  less  of  the 
adiantnm!  Little  can  we  wonder, 
lor  of  all  green  veils  it  is  the  very 
li^test — and  yet  one  green  does 
not  suit  all  colours.  The  beautiful 
adiantum  waves  over  rocky  cli£k 
and  in  fountam's  spray:  its  dark- 
velvet  green  is  very  fer  from  suiting 
many  of  our  flowers.  But  here, 
just  as  we  want  them,  new  ferns 
oome  to  our  aid— and  there  is  now 
a  silver  maiden  hair,  with  its 
whitened  fronds,  to  suit  our  fisurest 
flowers ;  and  the  golden  kind 
(Adiantum  sulphureum),  which 
will  serve  to  lighten  the  darkest 
and  richest  foliage. 

Many  people  will  have  seen  theee 
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ferns  this  spring  at  the  shows  in 
the  Begenrs  Park:  as  they  are 
amongst  the  number  of  the  new 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yeitch  this 
year  at  the  Horticultural  fetes. 
But  when  new  plants  are  seen 
looking  so  very  lovely,  people  are 
apt  to  think  they  are  as  tender  as 
they  are  beautiful:  these  ferns,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  be  very  heurdy ; 
though  brought  from  Chili,  they 
are  '  hardy  greenhouse  kinds ;'  and 
by  my  own  experience,  I  shoidd  be 
inclined  infinitely  to  prefer  growing 
in  a  room  or  greenhouse  a  plant  of 
this  description  than  one  which, 
braving  a  more  northern  climate, 
requires,  like  Alpine  flowers,  the 
clearest  and  coolest  air.  The  adian- 
tums,  generally,  I  find  to  grow  so 
delightfully  in  a  London  sitting- 
room,  that  of  all  ferns  for  growing 
and  for  gathering,  I  recommend 
them  most  Mentioning  these  ferns, 
reminds  me,  too,  of  t£e  beautiful 
shrubs  and  'young  forest  trees' 
which  I  have  myself  a  weakness 
for  growing  in  drawing-room  plant 
cases— they  are  so  completely  forest 
trees  in  miniature ;  and  the  '  silver 
fiiTB,'  and  exquisite  little  Thujas  and 
Thujopsis  are  plants  that  seem  to 
claim  a  distinguished  place  amongst 
the  many  new  trees  brought  over 
from  Japan  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  tide  does  indeed  seem  turn- 
ing against  the  crowded  flower- 
stands  and  the  heaped-on  colours 
that  used  to  fill  up  epergnes  and 
wave  over  all  the  tables.  People 
are  beginning  to  take  generally  to 
some  one  flower  or  colour  which 
forms  the  object,  and  is  merely 
made  up  by  others  to  suit  the  place 
it  stands  in,  while  the  abundant 
foliage  grows  more  plentifrd  every 
day.  Ferns,  perhaps,  have  chiefly 
brought  in  this  change.  Their 
fronds  are  so  beautiful  that  they 
make  the  flowers  quite  second  to 
themselves;  and  yet  the  spreading 
geraniums,  with  their  scent  of  spice, 
and  the  clustering  roses  and  the 
climbing  clematis  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, and  we  shall  in  time  find 
out  the  complementary  flower  which 
makes  each  look  its  best,  or  the  pe- 
culiar finshion  in  which  it  may  seem 
to  grow. 

Wild  flowers  bear  mixing— th^ 
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grow  m  sach  tangled  tafte ;  and  tiie 
tiny  stars  of  bine  and  red  aiod  white, 
and  the  dear,  pttle  loees  and  the  ydlow 
woodbine  only  at  last  make  up  one 
scrap  of  the  hedge,  in  the  lane  they 
grow  in,  (rf  which  we  may  carry 
hcHne  the  fragrance  with  the  beauty. 
What  is  so  sweet  as  the  just-blown 
pink  wild  rose?  The  last  q)ring 
Ticket  that  nestles  at  its  foot,  and 
the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay,  and 
of  the  lilies  growing  beneath  the 
garden  hedge,  and  the  cherry-trees 
blossoming,  and  the  syiinga  flowers, 
and  the  yellow  jessamine,  and  the 
cowslip  bells,  they  all  are  coming 
in  doiuls  npon  the  soft  air ;  bat  the 
wild  rose  nas  a  something  more 
delicate  and  sweet  than  all :  we  have 
to  draw  down  the  tall  boughs  so 
low,  and  to  see  its  £ELir  petals  brought 
so  close  before  us,  before  we  even 
guess  that  it  is  so  sweet,  and  then, 
when  we  find  it  out,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise. 

Wild  flowers,  howerer,  are  diffi- 
cult to  gather  well,  as  they  fade  so 
quidcly.  The  keeping  flowers  fresh 
is,  in  fEtct,  a  very  great  point  in  all 
good  arrangement  of  them,  and  it 
is  of  spedal  importance  when  people 
staying  in  town  receive  daily  pack- 
ages from  their  distant  country 
hcmie.  For  packing  flowers,  how- 
ever, I  will  venture  to  give  here 
some  hints,  because  the  mode  that 
I  will  describe  has  been  always  so 
succeasful,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  both  very  easy  and  convenient, 
the  materials  fcnr  such  packing  being 
constantly  at  hand  everywhere. 

For  thus  sending  delicate  flowers 
long  journeys,  we  should  take  oblong 
tin  biscuit  boxes,  or  any  simikr  tins, 
which  have  always  covers  that  £iisten 
tightly  down.  Square  boxes  will 
answer  rather  less  well  than  long 
ones:  round  ones  do  not  do  well, 
unless  to  convey  a  wreath  or  a 
made-up  nosegay.  When  tin  boxes 
are  not  availal^,  wooden  ones  can 
be  used,  or  even  slight  pasteboard 
boxes  sewed  or  pasted  together,  uid 
packed  for  safety  in  some  kind  of 
krger  box  or  basket,  such  as  will 
preserve  them  ixom  being  crushed 
up  flat 

Having  got  these  boxes,  a  veoy 
thick  piece  of  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  brown   paper  should   be 


laid  at  the  bottom,a]id  fokled  doaely 
roond  the  sides,  so  as  to  line  the 
baxentirdy;  laps  may  also  remain 
to  indose  the  t^.  For  a  very  long 
journey  in  summer,  domUe  paper 
i&  best,  otherwise  a  szngie  lining 
wfll  answer  well  The  brown  yeagat 
itself  is  all  sponged  over  on  botii 
sides,  or  th<mnighly  wdl  qxinkled 
with  cold  water,  but  no  wetness  is 
allowed  <m  it  or  in  the  box— it  is 
made  merely  damp. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  on  a 
bed  of  green,  in  flat  lay^s,  ferns 
being  the  best  things  to  put  next 
the  pi^r,  and  they  do  best  whesi 
one  set  goes  each  way,  so  that  the 
stalks  meet  in  the  middle,  where  a 
few  little  sprays  of  flowers  may  also 
nestle  in.  When  ik»  box  is  strong 
enou^,  as  when  it  is  of  tin,  it 
answers  very  well  to  have  layers 
formed  by  placing  slight  stidcs 
wedged  in  across,  between  the  op- 
posite sides ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
received  flowers  which  hav€  travelled 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  per- 
fect preservation  with  layers  of 
cotton  wool  dividing  each  set  of 
flowers. 

People  should  be  careful  not  to 
mix  by  aoddent,  with  flowers  meant 
to  go  far,  any  leaves  or  Uossoms 
that  have  an  unpleasant  or  exceed- 
ingly strong  scent  If  such  flowers 
are  long  shut  up  thus  in  travelling, 
it  is  often  found  that  all  the  more 
delicate  scents  are  overpowered  by 
theirs,  before  the  joumey^s  end.  The 
dampness  of  the  confinement  most 
likely  draws  out  the  scent,  and 
many  flowers  also  are  sweetest  in 
thedaii:. 

It  is  rather  curious,  talking  of 
fragrant  flowers,  how  vwy  generallj 
the  whitest  flowers  are  sweetest. 
It  almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
brilliant  colours  had  come  instead 
of  scent,  and  had  left  to  waxen  and 
alabaster  petals,  and  to  the  shade  of 
trees  and  to  the  evening  dews,  tl^ 
fragrance  that  comes  st^ding  as  the 
gleapaing  blossoms  flash  in  i^edim 
twilight  And  in  choosing  flowers, 
it  is  well  that  the  scents  should 
harmonize,  sweet  leaves  and  flowers 
being  all  in  accord  together,  and 
yet  avoiding  always  the  overpower- 
ing fragrance  of  flowers  which,  whoi 
numerous,  seem  to  load  the  air. 
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Hbe  absolute  arrangmg  of  the 
kaireB  and  ^wers  when  all  is  ready 
is  Bot^ie  most  dfflcnlt  task.  ,When 
the  TBses  and  flowerB  are  statable 
io  each  other  in  ^€ir  ooloor  azid 
fiwin — ^wfacii  tiie  flowers  are  fresh, 
and  the  green  is  pkntifol,  and  the 
soeDts  well  chosen — tbe  simple  ar- 
ranging is  an  easy  and  pleasant  office. 
It  IB  always  better  to  pmt  in  first  the 
green,  and  gradually  to  work  np  to 
the  required  brightness — a  flower 
too  littte  being  a  better  faxdt  by  fax 
than  a  spray  too  mnch.  We  do  not 
want  to  show  how  many  flowers  we 
can  cram  together.  Oar  object  is 
only  to  make  a  graceful  and  re- 
fre^nng  picture,  just  to  bring  back 
to  mind  the  shady  and  fragrant 
dcUs,  and  the  cool  fsrnj  nooks  where 
we  can  hear  the  water  tinkling  as  it 
finlls,  and  see  overhead  the  sprayB. 
of  roses  climbing  the  mossy  trees, 
and  hear  the  nightingales  as  they 
sing  in  the  thickets  near.  This  is 
done  best  by  simple  and  natural 
tilings — seeming  as  if  jost  caught 
and  brought  hcHne  as  they  grew. 

And  what  a  re&iing  influence 
such  things  ^ve  cm  homes,  on  the 
dark  little  wot k-rocnos  and  the 
narrow  dwellings  of  crowded  Lon- 
don fife,  when  that  busy  life  has 
left  tiie  wide  streets  and  squares, 
and  when  the  gay  conservatories 
and  well-filled  flowery  balconies 
hare  ceased  to  fill  the  windows  with 
blinds  of  all  fresh  green  things! 
Flowers  and  leaves  have  such  a 
wonderful  double  power  in  refining 
^»e  and  over-gaudy  ghtter,  and 
yet  in  brightening  up  all  that  is 
X>oor  and  scnrdid — and  so  they  wander 
everywhere;  and  long  may  they 
wander  on!  Art-lovers  surely  are 
on  tlie  increase  among  us :  the  last 
ten  years,  we  read,  have  shown  won- 
derful advance  in  all  tilings  of  form 
and  taste.  And  how  shall  we  bear 
to  learn  to  recognize  all  things  that 
are  fiur  and  beautiful,  and  to  shrink 
fitom  rough,  staring  blunders,  which, 
when  once  known,  are  painful  to 
our  eyes,  Mid  yet  to  leave  tiiose 
hcMnes,  where  those  who  are  thus 
taught  live,  to  retain  their  own  old 
dulness  and  their  own  ungraceful,  in- 
harmonious recklessness  of  beauty ! 

Beautiful  things  are  not  always 
costly:  those  that  are  most  beau- 


tiful are  <^n  amongst  the  com- 
monest, like  the  air  and  the  sky 
and  the  living  sunshine,  in  all  the 
world  it  seems  ttiat  the  best  of  God's 
gifts  are  also  amongst  the  com- 
monest There  is  doubtless  abun- 
dant cost  attending  the  beauty  of 
the  day — the  artificial  thing--the 
farfiKm  of  the  hour ;  but  surely 
there  is  an  artistic  '  beautiful '  that 
is  distinct  from  these,  and  that  may 
rest  the  eyes,  and  if  not  fit  to  edu- 
cate, at  lea&fc  not  distract  and  weaken 
and  debase  the  minds  that  one  day 
may  bring  to  light  new  beautiea 

We  read  of  Leigh  Hunt* s  passion 
for  fresh  leaves  and  flowers — ^the 
mere  graceful  forms  and  the  chosen 
colours  with  which  he  would  set 
the  seid  of  his  poet* s  mind  upon 
each  room  touched  by  him.  we 
see  in  every  page  how  ill  he  could 
have  spared  some  such  artistic 
setting  for  his  home ;  and  yet  how 
many  still  of  those  who  aim  at 
evolving  beauty,  fiul  to  surround 
themselves  with  things  that  would 
keep  their  own  eyes  in  tune;  a  thing, 
too,  that  is  such  a  growing  delight 
and  charm,  and  such  an  actual  rest 
in  its  quiet  music.  We  make  our 
rooms  so  gaudy,  and  so  much  mis- 
use the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
that  when  we  want  them  really  we 
find  only  counterfeits.  The  gay 
flower-papers,  for  instance,  ruin 
half  our  rooms ;  if  they  were  but 
discarded  for  simply  coloured  walls, 
then  we  might  hope  to  see  the 
living  flowers  mantling  them.  What 
a  delightful  plan  is  that,  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  palaces,  where  brackets 
upon  the  walls  support  carved  pots 
of  flowers  and  vases  of  evergreens ; 
and,  while  the  curtains,  and  the 
cushions,  and  the  all-pervading 
flowers  give  the  depth  and  colour 
that  Uving-pooms  always  want,  they 
give  it  massively  as  spreading  dra- 
peries do. 

The  carved  stone  vases  now 
in  the  Exhibition  —  the  exquisite 
pureness  of  the  crystal  glass  in 
which  flowers  hang  sparkling  as  in 
a  fountain  frozen— tiie  dark-red, 
dewy  vases  of  terra-cotta,  which, 
for  graceful  ferns  and  ivory  orchids 
and  snowy  lilies  will  always  look 
so  beautiftd;  the  mere  imcostly 
bowls  that  may  be  crowned  with 
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flowers  of  any  price  and  rareness, 
give  abundant  choice  for  ina.lring 
rooms  look  home-like;  perhaps 
eyen  mcH?e  so  than  the  Dresden 
china  and  the  S^Tres  yases  and  all 
the  grandeurs  that  glow  with  many 
colours. 

But  the  Indian  and  Turkish 
courts,  with  their  eastern  colours, 
are,  after  all,  l^e  places  for  us  to 
learn  lessons  in,  at  second  hand 
from  Nature.  Those  gorgeous  hues, 
which  are  but  boldly  painted  from 
Nature's  tints  undiluted — ^those  reck- 
less, beautiful  scatterings  of  fall- 
toned  colours — are  the  lessons  which 
teaoh  us  that  to  make  things  strik- 
ing is  not  to  make  them  gaudy— and 
that  to  make  things  beautiful  we 
need  not  make  them  cold.  We  may 
do  which  we  like — take  the  gorgeous 
red  and  scarlet  purple  and  golden 
flowers  if  we  can  place  them  fitly, 
and  if  they  are  to  give  colour  to 
where  they  stand;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  want  only  freshness, 
we  may  take  a  different  line. 

No  one  is  surprised,  when  the 
prize  groups  are  displayed  at  the 
Kensington  Flower  Snows,  to  find 
how  constantly  the  simplest  thing 
has  won.  For  a  drawing-room 
table,  brilliant  itself  with  colours, 
baskets  need  not  be  gay— fall  of 
white  lilacs,  lilies,  and  narcissi, 
merely  mixed  up  with  moss— yases 
filled  with  lihes,  ferns,  and  rose- 
buds —  always  the  simplest,  are 
proyed  to  be  most  popular.  There 
IS,  no  doubt,  much  also  in  the  choice 
of  fayourite  flowers.  Boses  and 
lilies,  yiolets  and  forget-me-nots, 
haye  a  sort  of  i)re6tige  Qiat  fayours 
all  they  mix  with.  The  irises  and 
water-leayes— the  large  red  flowers 
glowing  amidst  dark  iyy— the  piles 
of  fruit  half  hidden  beneath  the 
fems--the  drooping  clematis  hang- 
ing in  wreaths  around — the  scarlet 
dimbers,  and  the  summer  roses — 
all  in  turn  are  beautifcd,  as  they 
leagaaione. 

It  is,  too,  &r  easier  to  put  together 
flowers  that  are  all  of  one  kind,  only 
perhaps  mixed  with  some  few  for 
shade.  Boses  and  mignonette, 
clematis  and  ferns,  geraniums 
placed  lightly,  lilies  drooping,  and 


carnations  clustering — each  is  most 
beftutifal  while  it  grows  uncrowded. 
£yen  in  the  banks  of  American 
plants,  seen  in  their  fall  beauty, 
we  feel  the  relief  of  a  tree  where 
the  Howem  feather,  and  do  not  mass. 
We  must  haye  something  to  rest 
our  eyes  from  eyen  beauty's  dazzle ; 
and  while  the  cool,  green  leayes 
come  naturally,  how  can  we  pretend 
to  supply  their  place  by  some  other 
colour— as  blue  or  pink  or  red,  and 
clamp  the  hues  together  with  bands 
of  moss  and  clay  ?  Or  crowd  into  the 
yase  a  quantity  of  white;  which, 
exquisite  when  alone,  is  with  these 
other  flowers  all  dazzling  and  yet 
weakening  to  the  effect  l^ey  would 
haye? 

It  is  so  different,  grouping  plants 
or  flowers;  plants  haye  each  their 
own  peculiar  green,  and  their  own 
place  and  form  —  flowers  when 
massed  together  lose  all  their  own 
identity;  and  who  would  caie  for 
a  primrose  gathered  and  crowded 
amongst  azaUas,  or  for  a  pink  hedge- 
rose  amongst  the  hundred  fine  ones  ? 
and  yet  the  wreath  of  briar-rose  as 
it  grows,  or  the  Inne  of  honeysuckle 
from  the  hedge  close  by,  the  little 
glass  of  lihes  that  hang  alone,  or 
the  beautiful  garden  roses  with  their 
hundred  petals  glowing  in  yeWet 
softness,  and  cool  in  their  dark- 
green  leayes — each  tells  yaried  stories 
of  the  lawns  and  lanes,  and  each 
recals  oontmually  the  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

For  flowers  by  rights  should  be 
gathered  early,  before  the  morning 
dew  has  dried  up  around  them; 
in  shady  comers  and  on  bowery 
walls,  in  lanes  where  the  woods 
hang  oyer;  and  to  know  all  their 
beauty  we  should  seek  for  them 
there.  People  who  do  this  will 
soon  be  loth  to  see  the  flowers 
and  leayes  less  loyely  than  as  they 
grow.  Flowers  will  become  more 
plentiful,  and  leayes  more  often  will 
cluster  in  red  yases — ^their  groups 
growing  eyer  loyeher,  and  bring- 
ing oftener  into  London  rooms  the 
pleasant  tints  of  green,  and  the  cool, 
leafy  scents,  t^t  wear  the  dress  and 
tell  the  tale  of  the  dingly  woods  from 
which  they  haye  freshly  come. 
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^  T\KESS/  said  a  lively  writer 
U  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
jears  ago  (referring  to  female  attire), 
'  is  a  kind  of  personal  glossary — a 
specieB  of  body  phrenology,  the 
stndy  of  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  neglect' 

TMs last  assertion  is  rather  strong; 
still,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide- 
book for  the  quiet  observer  of  cha- 
ract^ — as  an  index  to  the  tastes, 
habits  of  life,  and  c(mdition  of  a 
people — a  certain  value  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  subject,  even  by  those 
who  denounce  it  as  a  Mvolous  topic, 
unworthy  of  any  attention.  !But 
it  assumes  real  importance,  when 
we  recognize  it  as  the  spring  that 
moves  the  many  hands  of  industry, 
and  see  in  its  wants  and  demands 
the  stimulants  that  work  upon 
man's  &ncy,  taste,  and  inventive 
pow^s  —  exercise  his  skill  and 
patience,  and  even  impel  him  to 
stody  aiKl  sdoitific  research.  What 
knowledge  and  calculation  were 
necessary,  for  instance,  before  the 
madiinery  that  has  brought  calico- 
printing  to  its  present  perfection 
could  be  produced!  What  experi- 
ments were  essayed  in  the  laboratory 
bdEore  a  new  shade  of  colour  could 
be  procured  to  meet  the  taste  for 
novelty,  and,  when  pxxsnred,  before 
it  could  be  fixed  and  made  per- 
manently available ! 

Dvaing  tiie  last  few  years,  we 
have  had  the  hue  of  the  fuchsia,  the 
tender  shade  of  the  Chinese  prim- 
rose, reproduced  on  silk  or  muslin, 
and  ddicate  greens,  seen  before  in 
nature  only,  rendered  as  lasting  as 
in  our  climate  a  delicate  colour  can 
b&  In  looking  at  the  rich  array  of 
shades  and  hues  employed  in  our 
present  manu&ctures,  we  begin  to 
question  whether  the  use  of  the  three 
pnmaiy  colours  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society  is  to  stand,  as  some  writers 
on  colour  are  fcmd  of  assuming,  the 
evidence  of  a  purer  taste,  or  simply 
the  result  of  necessity.    We  cannot 


think  that  any  people  possessing  the 
means  we  now  do,  of  robbing  Nature 
of  all  her  exquisite  colouring,  would 
have  ccmtented  themselves  with  sim- 
ple red,  blue,  and  yellow.  However 
effective  and  valuable,  combinations 
of  these  with  black  or  white  are,  for 
architectural  and  decorative  pur- 
poses, for  costume  the  neutrals  and 
hues  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  only 
fail  in  pleasing  as  they  ought, 
because  injudiciously  used  or  im- 
properly combined.  Dress  should 
be  to  the  person  what  the  frame  is 
to  the  -pidcoiQ,  mhorddnate — the  set- 
ting that  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
gem,  but  does  not  overwhelm  it. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  advocates  of  the 
sober  browns,  the  greys,  fawns,  &c., 
the  quiet  colours  &at  some  people 
think  the  garb  of  propriety,  to  tiie 
exclusion  of  bright  colour.  No!  we 
dearly  love  and  duly  appreciate 
colour ;  we  have  hailed  with  delight 
the  resumption  of  the  scarlet  cloBk 
this  winter  by  our  fair  country- 
women, especially  at  a  time  of  pubUo 
mourning,  when  our  streets  have 
worn  so  monotonous  and  sombre  an 
aspect.  The  eye  has  been  gladdened 
and  refreshed  by  the  warm  bright 
red,  set  off  by  the  black  dress 
beneath ;  and  the  welcome  effect  it 
produced,  proved  to  our  minds  how 
much  pleasure  we  insensibly  derive 
from  the  presence  of  colour.  We 
are  hardly  aware  of  it  until  we  lose 
it :  the  aspect  of  oxir  crowded  tho- 
rough&res  lately  enables  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  we  should  feel, 
if,  by  some  freak  of  fashion,  the  fair 
sex  were  to  adopt  a  costume  as 
unvaried  and  hideous  as  the  present 
masculine  attire ;  and  if  our  shops, 
that  now  display  all  that  is  lovely  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  design,  had 
nothing  more  attractive  to  offer 
than  broad  cloth  or  black  stuff.  We 
should  feel  depressed.  The  eye  needs 
the  stimulant  of  coloxir  and  variety 
to  keep  it  from  fatigue ;  and  beneath 
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our  grey  and  colourless  sky  we  want 
more  colour  not  less.  ScHne  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  ago,  colour 
was  oertamly  at  a  disooimi  in  dress 
as  well  as  in  architecture  and  deco- 
ration. That  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival in  its  fevour  no  one  will  deny. 
For  dress  the  palest  of  shades 
were  then  pre&nred;  a  fall  colour 
was  pr(Mioanoed  vulgar,  and  bru- 
Bettes  were  oonteat  to  look  ill  in 
silver  grey  and  faded  pink,  whilst 
blondes  appeared  in  the  most  ethereal 
of  blues.  Well  I  &8hkm  has  changed 
to  more  advantage  im  this  lespeot 
than  in  others;  for  although  the 
material  for  a  lady's  dress  was  Hbao. 
ixxSeiior  in  design  and  colour  to 
what  it  now  is,  we  think  the  genecal 
effect  was  preferable,  more  simple, 
more  graceful,  less  esdaravagant  in 
ecvery  sense  of  the  word.  But  then 
a  well-dressed  woman  was  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  we 
must  allow  that  now  the  reverse  is 
the  caae.  Englishwomen  are  less 
fikgcU — to  use  a&  untranslatable 
Erenchword — than  they  were.  They 
bay  their  bonnet  with  reference  to 
^  dress  or  cloak  it  is  dealbied  to 
aoeompany;  they  have  ceMed  to 
think  uiat  they  can  furbish  up  a  fiGMkd 
garment  by  a  bow  o£  r^^bon  here,  or 
a  bunch  dl  flowers  there ;  tl^  are 
pariioular  about  their  gloves  and 
their  shoes;  they  have  added  the 
iinish  of  neatness  to  thar  dress,  and 
rival  the  Ftenchwoman  in  a  point 
OBce  peculiarly  her  own.  But 
then,  if  oior  countrywoman's  ta^to 
has  improved,  we  fear  her  expenses 
have  progressed  also,  for  luxury 
and  <»travaganoe  m.  dress  have 
vttstly  increased  during  the  last  tm 
years.  How  is  this  to  be  aceomrted 
ftnr?  to  what  is  it  owing?  To 
French  influence  I  cries  a  choms  df 
angry  others  and  husbands  wi& 
GUmstmas  bills  &e^  in  their  re- 
ooUectionB.  WeU,  Yw&^  it  is  true, 
has  long  hekl  undisputed  sway 
over  the  &shions  of  the  last  nui 
fk^e  sex,  and  never  was  homage 
more  willing  paid  to  aay  sovereign, 
than  that  wMeh  has  been  rendmd 
during  the  last  eight  years  by  ladies 
(tf  every  land  to  the  Imperial  £uh 
g^me,  as  the  Queen  ctf  FaducHi  in 
that  gay  city ;  but  is  the  fieur  despot 
solely  respcmsible  for  the  very  en- 


larged  view  now  held  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  lady's  toilette?  And 
if  the  Empress  is  to  be  charged  with 
this,  pny  i^o,  Mesoeurs  les  maris, 
is  to  blame  for  your  extravagance  in 
dinners,  horses,  and  expensive  fur- 
niture? Is  it  the  Emperor's  ex- 
ample? has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  eentralizmg  indnenoes  of 
raihxMds?  or  is  it  in  France  the 
result  of  reaction?  Leius  look  hade 
a  little. 

The  events  of  1S48  leffc  most 
of  the  European  states  in  an  un- 
comfortable, unsettled  condition  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. The  winter  of  1849-50  saw 
the  greater  part  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, tranquillized  and  reu^ured. 
The  nobles  flocked  to  the  capitals, 
and  those  who  viated  any  dt  the 
large  towns  of  Southern  Germaaij 
then,  will  remember  that  the  car- 
nival of  1850  was  the  gayest^  the 
most  brilliant,  that  had  becoi  known 
for  year&  The  petty  mediatized 
ininces  who  had  resigned  to  the 
crowns  of  Austria  or  Bavaria  the 
little  reouumis  of  sei^oeign  power 
so  long  jealously  preserved  by  &em, 
and  l£e  mmkerous  counts  and  ba- 
rons who  had  given  up  also  ti» 
fottdal  rights  they  had  retained  over 
their  temmtry,  and  the  payments 
in  kind  often  <^)pressively  enforeed, 
found  their  di^nty  and  impcoianoe 
shorn  of  their  former  proportiens 
in  tiieir  native  towns,  and  their 
pockets  well  filled,  owing  to  the 
money  oompeasaiion  reoerved  in 
lieu  of  these  r^ts :  they  thmfore 
dosed  their  old  Schlosses,  hade 
&reweU  to  their  former  grand  dull- 
ness, and  repaired  to  Yiennft  or 
Munidi,  to  dance  away  regret,  ssend 
their  money,  disphty  tiieirhamiilBry 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  reeeiT» 
with  gratification  the  attentknos  of  a 
court  anxious  to  condliato  and 
console. 

'  So^ety,'  as  the  word  is  under^ 
stood  in  Southern  Germany,  com- 
prises a  very  limited  drde.  l^at 
wondrous  dovetailiag  in  pf  all  ckMses 
tiuktwe  have  in  England^  and  ndikh 
makes  our  society  consequeniiy  the 
most  vaned  and  inlelleetual  in  th» 
world,  is  yet  unknown  there ;  and 
trayears  ago  tiie  old  noMlity  resented 
any  attempt  to  introduce   a   new 
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iBfeo  tiieir  wofld  w  an  n- 
upcHi  tlieir  peculiar  pii- 
The  niliiig  fiunilies  of 
oC  tbe  GemoB  Stata  weie,  in 
tte  lespeet,  in  adheanee  of  thflir 
makqedB.  The  man  of  letters,  te 
a>tnt»  ths  poet,  ibmid  leadier  ad- 
into  his  aorereigii'a  palace 

I  the  noble's  boose ;  aiKi  tile  6fifi[»rt 
of  tte  aeoompliidied  Maximilian  of 
Bayam  to  bring  together,  for  mntaal 
ad^aalage,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Immoil  pfofdSBors  and  savants  of 
his  eapitel  met  with  ao  encorunge- 
mentnidhttlesnecess.  Theystood 
aloof  from  eaeh  otber,  e^en  under 
th&  rogFal  roof;  and  the  beantifdl 
wife  of  a  mediatized  pnnee  (miy 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  her  class 
idiea  she  declared  '  tbat  it  was  be- 
coming qnite  disagreeable  to  go  to 
court,  far  yon  met  such  very  odd 
people  tiiere.'  It  can  be  ima(g;ined 
now  wdoome  an  increase  to  their 
nnrabers,  thecafore,  were  the  nu- 
nesons  femilMs  who  had  hitherto 
beoi  content  to  keep  petty  state  in 
the  cecmtry,  and  who  now  flocked 
inAo  the  capitals  eager  &»  pkasore, 
and  pnmded  with  means  for  the 
sadden  increase  in  Inxnry  and  exr 
paiMe  of  all  kinds  that  masked  the 
ivtam  totoDqinlhty  after  the  moTe- 
naants  of  1848.  The  grand  dame, 
ivha  had  no  lo^er  her  one  or  two 
dames  de  compagnie  (lady  com- 
s)  to  pi^,  devoted  herself  to 
toOette  as  another  meana  of 
_   a  ^raouneiit  jposi^n, 

achieving  distinction.  She  sent 
to  Pkuris  for  her  flowers,  to  Lyons 
for  her  silks ;  she  could  scarcely  be 
aesft  twiee  in  the  same  dress,  and, 
in  short,  the  taste  for  eitravaganoein 
dress  wbich  began  in  Germany  then, 
aodwhieh  has  since  been  raaintaaied 
by  French  axaaple  and  otiier  causes, 
waa  nriginaBy  doey  not  to  jfiug^iie's 
fiar  fiu9e,bnt  to  a  politieal  move- 
ment, which  had  the  effiact  of  oaar 
ceafcEating  wealth  in  the  capital 
«fe  a  time  \ihen  Fianoe  was  still 
QBder  a  President  whose 
she  nuatrosted. 
With  segsrd  to  Fnmoe,  the  min 
tiutt  had  followed  upon  the  Bevc^n- 
Maa,  and  tite  waul  of  ccnAdence  in 
their  sooeaeaive  gtyvemmenti,  had 
tao^  tiia  Fnodi  to  be  careftil,  aakl 
ifae  exmple  of  the  Citizen  King  and 


has  fiumly  strengthened  this  diiefMxd- 
ticm*  lateen  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  aim  of  most  French  fiuxulies 
to  live,  not  wi^m,  bnt  below  thdr 
income.  The  doi  for  the  daoghter 
was  the  result  of  yearly  saving,  and 
if  there  were  no  children  to  save  for, 
tiie  same  yearly  amount  was  spared 
and  put  by,  for  a  rainy  day.  Their 
habit  was  to  abjure  all  credit,  and  to 
take  such  pleasuire  as  they  could 
afford ;  and  whilst  we  were  fimd  of 
stigmatizing  them  as  lightbearted 
and  careless,  they  were  in  reality  for 
more  careful  than  we,  who,  making 
no  provision  for  the  expense  of 
recreArtion,  are  seldom  able  to  indulge 
in  it  without  an  uneasy  foelii^ 
that  we  are  hardly  justiiied  in  so 
doing. 

We  English  are  in  the  main  a 
conscientious  people;  we  do  not 
wish  to  incur  debt  we  cannot  pay ; 
but  we  fitort  in  lifo  with  a  noikm 
that  a  certain  mode  of  living  is  ne- 
cessary for  respeetabihty,  and  that, 
therefore,  any  sacriice  must  be  made 
to  obtain  it.  When  we  find  ibe 
meant  of  ccmpasBing  our  ideas  on 
this  snbject  foil  shcHrt,  we  too  dRen 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  adopt 
a  leas  pretentious  style  of  living, 
and,  conscious  that  thr)  foundations 
of  our  house  are  insecure,  and  that 
a  storm  wookl  ftud  us  unprepared 
to  meet  it,  we  cany  throughout 
our  daily  life,  into  society,  as  at 
home,  a  secr^  care  which  prevents 
our  being  lightbearted  like  the  more 
careful,  more  provident  French,  as 
^we  knew  them  fifteen,  or  twenty 
''yewns  ago. 

We  say,  as  we  knew  them ;  fbr  the 
viaitcxr  to  Pans  now,  will  find  the 
Parisian  brow  less  serene,  the  Pari- 
sian sky  less  clear,  the  latter  owing 
to  tbe  almost  universal  use  of  coal, 
whieh  th^  have  adopted,  and  with 
it  many  of  oar  ways  of  living. 
They  live  more  at  home,  less  abroad. 
The  solitary  /emme  de  menage  who 
managed  all  the  household  w<^k  for 
many  a  small  fomily  (the  heads  of 
the  house  dining  abroad  or  havmg 
their  dinner  sent  in  from  some 
Beighboonng  restaurateur)  haa  been 
rq[jaced  by  two  or  more  servants; 
and  these '  dcnoestio  comforts '  have 
jNDoved  to  th^DA  (as  the  pesent 
meaning  of  their  name  inches)  the 
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cause  of  many  domestic  troubles 
and  many  domestic  difficulties.  They 
have  underiaken  to  keep  more  people 
at  a  time  when  wages  are  higher  and 
provisionsdearer :  as  the  consequence 
of  one  piece  of  a  folly  is  generally 
another,  so  one  piece  of  extraya- 
gance  b^ets  a  second,  and  expen- 
sive dinners  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  once  easy  mode  of  seeing  your 
Mends.  In  no  particular  is  there 
stronger  evidence  of  increased  luxury 
and  expense,  than  in  that  of  dress. 

Formerly  the  French  lady  of  rank 
was  easily  satisfied,  if  her  fortune 
was  not  large,  with  two  silk  dresses, 
one,  either  of  black  or  some  dark 
colour,  for  walking,  the  other  for 
her  evening  visiting,  or  receptions, 
and  the  latter  she  was  content  to 
vary  by  a  change  of  head-dress  or 
some  exquisite  lace.  Instead  of 
discarding  it  as  she  does  now,  when 
it  has  become  known  to  her  Mends, 
she  piqued  herself  upon  its  dura- 
bility, and  received,  as  a  compliment 
tb  ii»  original  value,  the  remarks  of 
her  friends  that  *  it  had  lasted  well.' 
With  her  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown  was  an  event— a  subject  of 
grave  consideration.  A  good  price 
was  given,  a  good  article  expected. 
The  accompanimenis  were  selected  in 
the  same  spmt:  the  lace  was  real 
and  costiy,  the  manties  and  gloves 
accorded  in  colour  and  qualiiy,  and 
the  French  lady,  when  dressed,  was 
consequentiy  well  dressed,  suitably  to 
her  position,  becomingly  to  herself 

Whilst  the  Frenchwoman  was 
thus  simply  elegant,  the  majority 
of  what  we  call  the  middle  classes 
in  England  were  decidedly  dowdy, 
and  the  higher  classes  far  less  ex- 
X)ensive  in  tiieir  attire  than  they  are 
now.  An  English  lady  of  rank  who 
had  been  eight  years  absent  from 
London,  retimied  there  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  after  liaving  passed  the 
winter  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Mum'ch.  She  expressed  surprise  at 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  dress 
at  the  court  of  St.  James's.  A  few 
jewels,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  ornament 
enough  then  for  the  Englishwoman, 
whilst  the  Viennese  or  Bavarian 
noble  lady  was  overloaded  with 
flowers  and  diamonds.  But  this 
state  of  afiGurs  was  not  destined  to 


last  long.  We  jog  on  in  England 
contentedly  enough  in  our  old  ways, 
until  some  one  suggests  a  new  idea 
for  us,  which  we  axe  scnne  time  com- 
prehendiug,  and  then  we  go  mad 
upon  the  subject  For  the  last  ten 
years,  we  and  France  have  certainly 
been  playing  the  game  of  'follow 
my  leader,'  whether  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  army,  the  improvement 
of  our  towns,  the  reconstruction  of 
our  navy,  or  in  the  developments  of 
dress.  Yes — ^to  answer  the  question 
asked  a  Httle  way  back— it  is  to 
French  influence,  French  example, 
we  must  ascribe  the  increased  luxury 
and  expense  of  dress  in  England. 
The  Germans  have  never  been  bo 
much  led  by  Paris  as  we  have :  the 
Viennese  long  had,  and  maintained 
their  own  &shions;  and  we  have 
seen  that  after  1848  the  change 
there,  in  this  respect,  was  one  of  i£e 
several  results  of  bringing  together 
the  wealthy  and  the  great.  But  we, 
who  have  always  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  upon  new  projects,  found 
one  agreeable  mode  of  disposing  of 
it,  was  buying  largely  the  costly 
productions  from  the  looms  o^ 
Lyons,  liUe,  &c.,  and  all  the  articles 
of  luxury  for  which  the  mannfSfic- 
tures  of  France  are  renowned,  and 
which  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire seemed  to  rouse  from  8tagnati(m 
and  depression. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  celebrated  coup- 
d'^tat,  to  France  it  at  once  restored 
confidence.  The  people  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  whatidver  the  Empire 
might  be  to  Europe,  to  them  it 
meant  peace — peace  at  home,  peace 
amongst  themselves.  'L'Empire 
c'est  la  paix,'  was  susceptible  of 
many  readings,  but  that  most  agree- 
able to  France  was,  no  more  revolu- 
tions, no  more  ideal  governments. 
The  Empire  is  a  feet  This  feeling 
of  confidence  infused  new  life  into 
every  branch  of  trade ;  and  the  first 
care  of  the  Emperor  was  to  strengthen 
this  spirit  of  activity,  and  to  keep 
down  the  restiees  spirits  of  the  ma- 
nufecturing  towns  by  promoting 
employment  for  them. 

He  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in 
the  Empress;  and  the  richest  bro- 
cades and  costiiest  moir6s,  which  had 
hitherto   been   sparingly  manufec- 
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tared  for  a  few  ci  tiie  wealthy  only, 
irete  soon  layishly  displayed  in  every 
shop  window  in  Pmis,  aiMl,  ere  long, 
worn  by  people,  wbo  a  few  years 
before,  wonld  have  considered  snch 
TnalierialR,  beyond  their  meaos  and 
TEDsoited  to  their  staticm. 

If  dress  may  be  considered  as  an 
index  of  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is 
not  in  error  now,  when  it  marks  an 
increase  of  luxury  and  expenditure 
in  all  classes. 

So  much  for  the  cost  and  material 
of  mod^m  costume :  tiie  causes  that 
influence  the  cut  or  fiishion  of  a 
dress  are  less  easily  determined,  or 
reviewed.  The  bright-ooloured  pet- 
ticoats of  the  present  day  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  convenience 
and  warmth.  The  hats  worn  in 
summer  came,  originally,  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Although 
now  sadly  shorn  of  their  sheltering 
proportions,  and  altered  from  their 
nglybut  useful  mushroom  shapes, 
they  recommend  themselves  for 
varions  reasons ;  they  are  becoming, 
more  durable  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  bonnets:  their  adoption  is 
tiierefore  easily  understood,  and  the 
burnous,  the  Spanish  mantilla,  carry 
fheir  own  history  with  them.  But 
bow  18  it  that  we  have  one  year 
a  tight  sleeve  like  a  man's  coat, 
and  another  a  hanging  one  like  that  of 
a  Chinese  mandann?  Wbo  length- 
ens ^e  cloaks  of  the  &ir  sex  until 
isbey  ahnost  touch  the  ground  one 
year,  and  the  followmg  season  cuts 
them  olOr  below  the  waist  ? 

This  is  a  mysterious  subject  We 
are  in  tiie  habit,  when  we  dcm't 
exactiy  know  what  a  man's  occupa- 
tkm  IS,  of  saying, '  Oh,  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  £e  City.'  In  the  same 
w^y,  all  we  know  about  these 
changes  is  that  they  are  efifected  in 
Fans.  We  have  heard  that  there 
are  individuals  there  whose  sole  oc- 
euxntion  it  is,  to  devise  a  new  pat- 
tern, invent  a  new  trimming;  but 
on  what  principles  they  proceed  we 
know  not  Every  now  and  then  we 
discover  that  some  great  novelty  is 
only  what  our  grandmothers  wore 
before  us.  The  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  feshion,  however,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  taste  and 
character  of  xi^viduals  who,  from 
tiieir  rank  or  wealth,  exercise  an  in- 


fluence in  society.  Accordingly,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Empress  has 
been  made  responsible  for  much. 

When  Ei^nie  de  Montyo  es- 
poused Napoleon  III.,  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  aU  uncharitableness 
were  arrayed  against  her.  She  was 
not  royal ;  she  was  not  French ;  she 
rode  on  horseback ;  she  had  English 
blood  in  her  veins,  an  English  com- 
plexion, and  most  probably  English 
tastes.  When  she  returned  from 
Notre  Dame  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  vast  crowds  assem- 
bled near  the  Tuileriee  to  view  her 
entry  there,  gave  her  no  welcome, 
received  their  Empress  in  silence; 
yet  in  a  few  months  France  unani- 
mously pronounced  her  charming. 
She  had  none  of  the  conventional 
manner  prescribed  to  royalty;  she 
laughed  when  she  should  have  been 
grave,  and  wept  when  she  should 
have  been  composed ;  she  wore  fancy 
dresses,  offensive  to  court  etiquette, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her 
being  as  natural  as  Frenchwomen 
are  generally  artificial,  she  was  pro- 
nounced dtarrrnng.  Her  beauty  and 
grace  captivated  the  other  sex ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
one  cause  of  her  popularity  with 
her  own,  was  her  being  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  the  empire.  The  French  look 
upon  the  toilette  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  pay  the  same  tribute  to  it  that 
we  do  to  any  other  artistic  produc- 
tion. They  acc^ted  and  valued  her 
success  as  another  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

We  really  think  it  very  hard, 
however,  that  the  Empress  should 
be  charged  with  the  present  mon- 
strosities of  dress,  the  hideous  bon- 
nets, the  heavy  wreaths  loading  the 
brows  and  lengthening  the  fa^  so 
as  to  give  some  women  (as  a  man 
in  the  pit  of  the  Opera  last  year  re- 
markea)  'the  appearance  of  uni- 
corns.' The  exaggerated  hoops,  too 
— are  these  purely  French?  We 
have  always  had  a  liking  for  hoops 
in  England,  and  some  of  our  mc^ 
decorous  periods  of  costume  have 
been  those  when  the  hoop  was  worn. 
We  half  think  this  is  a  fashion  for 
which  we  are  as  much  responsible 
as  our  neighbours  across  the  water. 
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THE  STORY  OP  A  WIFE'S  SECRET,  A  HUSCANIVS  TRUST,  ANI>  A  PMEXD^ 

STRATEGY. 

By  the  Axtihob  of  'The  House  in  Piccamlly.' 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  PABTY  AT  KEMFSTOWE  GO  OUT  FOB  A  BIDE. 


THE  leaTes  in  the  old  woods 
that  stretched  away  belund 
the  house  were  beginiuDg  to  blush 
a  deep  orange-^red  in  places  under 
Aatumn's  glowing  hand.  Only '  in 
places,'  thou^,  for  it  was  still  early 
in  September,  and  Natoie  adhered, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  her  garb  of 
green.  There  was  a  rich  antmnnal 
warmtii  in  the  air  that  eeemed  in 
keeping  witii  the  whole  character  of 
the  place  I  am  about  to  attanpt  to 
describe. 

The  house  was  a  large  red-brick 
structure,  with  a  great  many  mul- 
honed  windows,  long  and  narrow,  in 
it.  A  rich,  mellow,  harmonious  shade 
of  red  it  was,  not  glaring  and  coarse, 
like  Bkodem  mbicnDd  mansions. 
The  pcojectang  piece  of  masonry 
aboTc  the  wide  doable  door  bore 
date  '  i6ao:'  thereibire  the  mellow- 
ness of  the  hue  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  It  was  a  capital 
specimen,  in  truth,  of  the  not-to- 
be-surpassed  seyeirteentii  century 
dwelhng-house.  Swiss  cottages  are 
psetoresque;  Itahan  piUared  man- 
sions (bearing  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  England  up<»i  them)  ave 
&ir,  pretty  villas,  of  no  particular 
order,  are  smart  and  efleetiTe  look- 
ing; bat  none  of  these  surpass  ihe 
old  Enghsh  mansion  of  sombie  red, 
standing  stately  amongst  the  deep 
green  woods  and  fieur  smiling  fields 
whkh  are  the  peculaar  character- 
istics of  our  land. 

Just  in  front  of  the  house  was  a 
wide  gravel  drive,  on  which  wa» 
gathered,  on  this  Mr  September 
afternoon,  a  group  whom  I  i^U 
inresently  take  leave  to  introduce. 
Beyond  this  drive  was  the  broad, 
fli^,  smooth  lawn,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  square,  vividly- 
coloured  kaleidoscope  garden,  which 
had  been  laid  out  in  '  Good  Queen 
Anne's'  days,  and  left  unaltered,  in 


shape,  ever  since.  The  flowets  that 
bloraned  here  now  were  of  some- 
what a  different  order  to  those  whidi 
had  hved  and  made  fragrant  the  air, 
and  Med  and  died  away,  when  this 
gardoi  was  young.  They  were 
fashionaMe,  costly  plants,  thai  now 
made  this  square  in  the  centre  ok 
the  velvet  lawn  glitter  like  a  piece 
of  enamel;  for  the  present  miirtzess 
and  presiding  deity  of  the  place  took 
caie  that  everything  new  and  beau- 
tiful i^ould  be  sent  down  from 
Covent  Garden  for  the  adornment 
of  her  country  home,  of  venerable, 
lovely  Eempetowe,  where  her  hus- 
band's forefathers  had  lived  lor 
generations. 

And  this  mistress  of  ^le  nuaaion 
is  the  first  of  the  group  that  I  i^udl 
inlxoduce  to  the  reader.  She  stands 
aa  the  last  step  of  the  broad  flight 
leadingup  to  the  hall  door,  apparratly 
just  r^y  to  mount  that  handscnne 
bay  mare,  which  a  groom  is  holding 
with  both  hands,  while  a  gentleman 
keenly  glances  over  the  saddle  and 
bridle  Mrrangements,  in  ordi^  to 
assure  himself  that  all  is  indeed  se^ 
before  that  preeious  little  fcarm  is 
trusted  to  mount.  The  close-fitting, 
pladn  habit  shows  a  figure  slight, 
almost  girhsh  still,  but  of  rare  grace 
and  symmetry;  i^  little,  round 
Spanish  hat  leaves  exposed  a  beau- 
tiful, bright,  clear,  brunette  fiftoe, 
with  a  noble,  seimible  brow  and 
brilliant  flashing  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
merry,  yet  gentle  and  womanly 
mouth.  The  foot  that  she  places 
for  one  moment  on  her  husband's 
broad  pakn,  and  the  hanil  with 
which  she  so  firmly  grasps  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  are  alike  slen- 
der, small,  and  well  shaped.  The 
voice  that  says,  *  Thank  you,  Fred,' 
to  her  husband,  and  '  You  may  let 
go  hw  head,  Wikoo,'  to  the  groom, 
is  a  clear,  ringing,  melodious  one :  it 
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is  fhe  Toice  of  a  youg,  bigh-teed, 
^ght-keuted  wonun.  Sbe  k  l&a 
POHonby,  the  vi£B  of  Fiederiok  Pod- 
aonby,  Eiaq.,  the  riefa,  Toong,  ha]^, 
hwmtifat,  ftBd  admired  mistreBs  of 
Sempstoiwe^  wlikh  issot  called  Eamp- 
alowe  Hall,  or  Manor,  oi  Gmge,  or 
asTtbiBg  iNii  simply  'Keiapstowe/ 
the  seat  of  the  Pdosonl^a. 

The  'Fred'  who  has  just  been 
'  tibanked '  must  be  the  oext  in  order 
of  description ;  not  akme  beeaose  he 
is  knd  of  the  soil  for  many  an  aere 
rovmd,  liibBter  of  the  best  pack  in 
&•  cQQsty,  and  owner  of  fiur  Kemp- 
stowe,  hik  because  he  has  been 
fiwod  worthy  of  obtahung  the  hand 
of  that  peerless  equestrian  on  the  bay 
mam  Masxj  other  ladies  are  going 
out  for  a  ride  om  tiiis  fine  Sep^ber 
aftemoon — Mrs.  PonsoiLby  is  the 
eynosmne  <rf  a  laige  party— but  Mr. 
Ponacmby  draws  on  hia  glore  now, 
and  prraares  to  moant  Im  own  big, 
brown,  nandsome  roadster,  '£rin.' 
He  does  not  offer  to  pk^  lackey  to 
any  otter  lady.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  seyen  at  eight  and  twenty,  tall, 
and  slight,  with  strongly-marked 
'  features;  an  aqmluM  nose,  and 
dearly  cut  mouth ;  lairge,  cool,  blue 
eyea;  a  pale  &ee;  and  Uond  hair, 
whiskezB,  and  monatache.  He  is 
ummatakably  thc«oughrbred.  And, 
aee !  there  mast  be  something  good 
indeed  omoealed  under  the  cod 
eaterior  to  call  forth  thai  sudden, 
mempntary  flash  erf  love  and  pride  on 
the  cheek  <tf  bis  wife  when  their  eyes 
maet  ae  ahe  benda  forward  'quiet- 
ing' tiie  lestire  bay  with  hand  and 
Tciee;  and  he  turns  round  to  watdi 
the  lost  of  their  party  '  to  saddle.' 

Thi^pe  are  no  lack  of  caraliers, 
theniore  Mr.  Ponsonby  docs  not 
leave  hia  fait  guests  to  the  meroiea 
<rf  the  geooma  by  le&aiaing  iiam. 
the  part  of  a  laekegr  on  their  bdial£ 
Oaptaia  Forrester— fiumliarly  ^  Ghar^ 
lie  Foneater  '—the  dean's  son,,  iriie 
is  here  nominally  to  look  afker  his 
sister  (the  tetter  beia^  dreadfully 
addicted  to  wiming  the  hearts  of 
the  wrong  num),  ia  arranging  the 
reins  hi  the  hand  and  the  stirrup  to 
the  foot  of  that  pietfy  girl  on  the 
dieanut  witti  a  tendemesa  and  care 
tiiat  WDoId  cause  the  heart  (A  his 
affpfftkitiftte  mother  to  qiisil  with 
mighty  angar  and  fear  eoukl  she 


bdtold  it  Mrs.  Forrealar  is  hap- 
pii^  spared  the  st^t  through  an 
opportune  indulgence  of  h^  after- 
luncheon  nap.  She  is  also  spared 
another  sight  that  might  wring  her 
nntemal  heart  even  more  sorely, 

and  that  is But  the  picture 

deserves  a  fresh  paragraph. 

Standing  some  little  way  apart 
from  the  group  at  the  flight  of  steps 
— a  short  way  down  the  drive,  in 
6iet,  aa  if  she  had  widked  that  fax 
to  meet  the  horses— is  a  young  lady 
of  about  nineteen  or  twen^.  She  is 
a  gloriously  handsome  girl:  feir- 
complexioned,  blue-eyed,  golden 
locked;  her  figure  is  fuU,  msgni- 
fieently  developed,  aad  fraught  with 
active  grace  of  movement.  There 
ia  not  much  repose  about  her ;  her 
fiioe,  lovely  as  it  is  in  shape  and 
feature,  is  more  lovely  from  its  ever- 
changing,  animated  expression.  She 
is  now  standing,  with  her  habit 
thrown  up  over  her  left  arm,  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  GreviUe,  a  dark  man  with 
p^etrating  dark  eyes,  and  one  of  the 
purest  outhnes  of  face  it  is  possible 
to  behold.  His  manner  and  fqype«r- 
ance  are  polished  in  the  extreme; 
usually  there  is  a  daeh  of  super- 
cihoui^iess  over  all,  but  he  has  laid 
that  aside  as  he  stands  speaking  to 
Fkira  Forrester.  For  the  lady  is 
Miss  Forrester,  the  dean's  daughter; 
and  tlie  reason  why  it  waa  well  for 
Mrs.  Forre^r's  peace  of  mind  that 
her  nap  prevented  her  viewing  this 
colloquy  was,  that  Mr.  GreviUe  had 
the  name  of  a  'dever  fdlow  who 
lived  w^,  did  the  thing  in  sfyle 
upon  nothing,'  and  tiie  reputaftlon 
of  not  caring  miadi  what  became  of 
the  hearts  he  won,  despite  of  hia  cha- 
racter, with  httle  seeming  difficulty. 

'  If  8  a  ^lame  to  take  that  home 
aloDg  the  hard  roads  at  the  pace 
Mrs.  Ponaonby  ia  sure  to  set  us  the 
example  of  going,  Miss  Forrester; 
so  for  Fiiefly^s  sake,  if  nothiag  eke, 
let  us  take  a  quiet  eant»  through 
some  of  these  exceedingly  rural  and 
turfy  lanea' 

'  No;  it  can't  be  dose,  Mr.  Gae- 
ville.  Yon  heard  Charlie  tell  me  I 
was  to  ride  with  him.  When  my 
iNTother  issuea  his  orders  I  mnst 
obey,  you  know,  espee»Uy  when  he 
saenfioes  Kate  Elton  for  me/ 

'  TiUeo  my  horse  back,  then,'  said 
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Mr.  GreTille  to  the  groom,  who  had, 
curioiuily  enough,  led  np  the  horses 
of  these  two  together.  'Take  my 
horse  back  when  Miss  Forrester  has 
mounted.  I  dishke  these  huge 
riding  parties,'  he  continued,  turn- 
ing gravely  to  Flora,  '  so  I  shall 
stay  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  test 
the  resources  of  Fred  Pon8onby*s  U- 
brary.  I  must  say,  though,  I  should 
have  ei^yed  a  canter  over  the  turf.' 

Flora  Aliped  the  gravel  with  her 
whip,  and,  I  am  a&aid,  thought 
Charlie  a  nuisance.  Before  she 
could  answer,  however.  Captain 
Forrester  himself  came  up  to  them 
hastily. 

'  I  say.  Flora,'  he  began,  depre- 
catingly,  '  you  won't  mind,  will 
you?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  look 
after  Firefly  and  you  after  all,  for 
that  chesnut  of  Kate  Elton's  is 
almost  more  than  she  can  manage, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  by  her  side, 
and  alter  the  curb  if  she  can't  hold 
him.    You  won't  mind,  eh  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,  Charlie,'  answered 
Flora,  candidly ;  and  as  her  brother 
ran  back  to  'see  to  the  chesnut's 
curb,'  and  Mr.  Greville  gave  her  a 
hand  up,  she  added,  'I  don't  care 
much  for  the  ride  they  are  going 
to-day,  Mr.  Greville;  we  will  go 
through  some  of  these  pretty  lanes, 
if  you  please.' 

And  apparently  Mr.  Greville  did 
please,  for  his  lK)rse  was  not  led 
back  to  the  stable;  and  that  was 
the  way  Charhe  Forrester  'looked 
after'  his  beautiful  sister  Flora,  of 
whom  her  family  expected  great 
things  in  the  matnmomal  way. 

Those  two  young  ladies  around 
whose  horses  so  many  men  have 
congregated  are  the  Misses  Gambier. 
Caroline  Gambier,  the  elder,  is  too 
clever,  too  *  sharp,'  to  be  altt^ther 
pleasing  at  all  times,  but  she  is  very 
pretty  and  attractive,  nevertheless. 
She  has  a  determined  face  and  man- 
ner, speaks  emphatically,  and  is  very 
daring.  By  some  she  is  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  visitor  in  a  country 
house  where  idle  young  men 
abound,  for  she  has  the  trick  of  ap- 
propriating them  to  herself  in  a  way 
that  causes  their  fieithers  and  mothers 
(the  latter  especially)  to  tremble  for 
their  future  safety.  But  ^e  keen, 
bright  blue  eyes  had  not  done  any 


serious  damage  during  the  four 
years  she  had  been  out  This  cam-» 
paign  at  Eempstowe  was  an  oppor- 
tune thing,  therefore,  for  she  was 
one-and-twenly,  and  had  begun  to 
think  that  it  would  not  answer  to  be 
witty  and  amusing,  and  to  indulge 
in  cynical  flirtations  and  rivalnea 
much  longer  without  any  good 
arising.  It  must  be  confessdd  that 
the  three  days  she  had  spent  at 
Eempstowe  had  been  far  livelier 
than  the  ones  preceding  her  arrival; 
she  was  invaluable  in  originating 
ways  and  means  of  passing  the 
hours  pleasantly.  She  was  a  capital 
actress  herself,  and  therefore  was 
eager  to  get  up  private  theatricals. 
As  yet  she  had  cmly  succeeded  in 
moving  them  to  try  charades,  but 
these  had  been  such  brilliant  suc- 
cesses that  the  theatricals  were  de- 
cided upon;  and  it  now  only  re- 
mained to  have  one  of  the  large 
rooms  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  to 
select  a  play,  and  to  'cast'  the 
characters  so  that  as  many  hearts 
burnings  as  possible  should  be 
avoided. 

Agnes  Gambier,  a  year  or  two 
yoimger  than  her  sister,  less  shrewd, 
and  decidedly  prettier,  had  reined 
up  close  to  Caroline  on  this  occasion 
vnth  the  kindly  motive  of  preventing 
her  sister's  emoying  the  undivided 
attention  of  Philip  Morton,  a  man 
who,  from  having  recently  become 
possessed  of  what  sounded  like  fabu- 
lous wealth,  was,  deservedly,  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest  He 
had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  London  world  during  the  pre- 
vious season;  and  as  he  possessed,  in 
addition  to  his  wealth,  a  great  and 
undefinable  charm  of  manner  and  an 
uncommonly  handsome  person,  it 
was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was 
to  be  the  Ponsonbys'  guest  during 
the  ear^  part  of  the  shooting 
season,  than  everybody  else  was 
fired  with  the  desire  of  being  in- 
vited to  Eempstowe 

The  rest  of  the  group  aroimd  the 
Gamblers  was  composed  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, a  young  Irishman,  who,  frooi 
being  very  good-looking  and  univer- 
sally agreeable,  was  popularly  sup- 
posed by  the  anxious  mothers  of 
heiresses  to  be  a  mercenary  fortune- 
hunter  ;  Sir  Ulric  Lyster,  a  baronet. 
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yrbo  WBS  not  qiiite  bo  happy  or 
amiable  as  he  wonld  ha^e  heen  had 
Bot  Philip  Morton  divided  attention 
witii  him ;  the  Hon.  Geinge  Bcxners, 
a  man  who  for  years  had  not  aijoyed 
an  individuality  of  his  own,  bat  who 
vaa  ami^  known  aa  '  Sir  Ulrio's 
fiEMDd/  wad  who  was,  in  truth,  as 
naean  a  hangerKm  and  eater  of  the 
crombs  tiiat  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table  as  ever  existed,  yet  looked 
a  well-bom  gentleman,  and  was,  to 
those  beneath  him,  an  nndeviatingly 
faanglityone.  Hismind  was  harassed, 
also,  on  tfak  occasion,  fer  he  oonld 
not  make  it  up  on  a  certain  point  : 
dombts  had  ansen  as  to  whether  it 
voold  not  be  well  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  comer,  Philip  Morton, 
who  appeared  to  bo  of  a  most  Inx- 
niisntiy  free  and  generous  dispdsi- 
tkn,  and  quit  the  firm  but  not  oril- 
bantly  remuneratiye  hold  he  had 
upon  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 

Toong,  lovely,  coquettish  Lady 
St.  Clair  was  also  quietly  defeating 
any  smidl  plans  Miss  Gkunbier  might 
have  formed  as  to  undivided  inter- 
course with  Philip  Morton  during 
this  ride.  The  sharp,  vivacious 
CSaroline  was  no  match  for  fiury-like 
Lady  St  Clair,  whose  blue  eyes 
always  looked  xmutterable  things, 
and  whose  dulcet  tones  always  rang 
in  the  most  bewilderingly  sympathe- 
tic way  in  tibe  ears  of  the  most  dis- 
tingmshed  man  of  the  season.  Even 
now,  though  she  only  arrived  yes- 
today,  and  brought  in  her  train  her 
pet  saddle-horse,  she  is  mounted  on 
one  of  Philip  Morton's.  Lord  St. 
C&dr  from  the  window  of  the  library 
sees  tiiis  lovely  lady,  whom  he  has 
taken  to  be  the  jmde,  torment,  and 
continnal  agitation  of  his  declining 
years,  smiling  down  into  the  fece  of 
the  handsome  owner  of  the  steed 
whose  neck  she  is  patting  so  fondly  ; 
and  he  growls  out  a  deeper  oath  of 
impatience  at  the  gout,  which  pre- 
vents his  accompanying  her.  'what 
she  toould  ride  that  hidf-foreign  fel- 
low's horse  for  I  can't  imagine,'  he 
nratters;  'and  in  the  evening  she 
will  be  singing  with  him,  I  suppose, 
some  of  those  wretched  tilings  about 
his  "  sunny  Spain."  Hang  the  fellow, 
I  wish  he  had  stayed  £ere.'  And 
Lotd  St.  Clair  hates  Philip  Morton 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  he  thinks  of 


what  a  sweet,  innocent,  easily-led 
child  she  was  when  he  married  her 
two  years  ago,  and  of  how  she  has 
altered.  And  while  he  still  stands 
there  gazing,  the  party  who  are  to 
occupy  the  britzka  take  their  seats 
and  drive  oflf ;  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  gete 
up  into  his  dog-cart,  in  which  he 
has  put  a  pair  of  horses  tandem,  and 
the  equestrians  disappear  one  by  one. 

An  elderly  man  in  a  jealous  rage 
not  being  a  pleasant  companion,  I 
shall  follow  them;  but  first  I  will 
present  Philip  Morton  a  littie  more 
rally  to  the  reader. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  St.  Clair 
spoke  of  him  as  a '  half-foreign  fel- 
low,' and  this  phrase,  with  his  lord- 
ship, meant  great  disparagement. 
Truly,  as  he  sat  on  the  back  of  a 
wicked-looking  horse  of  some  breed 
evidentiy  as  pure  as  our  own  racers, 
but  of  a  dif^rent  build,  his  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  the  term.  His 
dark,  glossy,  wavy  hair  was  brushed 
back  off  an  olive-tinted  &ce,  whose 
hue  had  never  been  gained  under  an 
English  sun;  he  was  tall,  lithely 
rather  than  strongly  made,  and  his 
grace  of  gesture  ainl  rapid  ease  of 
motion  marked  him  out  distinctly, 
even  in  a  crowd.  He  had  an  ani- 
mation of  speech  and  a  publicly 
displayed  chivalrous  bearing  towards 
women,  and  an  eager,  unconventional 
warmth  of  manner,  that  gave  strong 
evidence  of  either  foreign  blood  or 
foreign  culture.  It  was  the  latter. 
English  on  the  other's  side,  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Spain,  in  the  land  of  that  mother 
wnom  he  had  never  known,  but  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  the  glowing, 
passionate  appearance  and  manner 
which  caused  him  (now  he  had  come 
into  great  and  unexpected  property 
through  the  opportune  demise  of  one 
of  lus  fother's  relatives)  to  seem  like 
an  embodiment  ofthe'Cid'  to  the 
English  ladies,  who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  their  cooler  and  less 
demonstrative  countrymen.  Those 
years  of  his  life  which  had  not  been 
spent  in  the— house  the  office— of 
Goe  of  his  maternal  uncles,  a  mer- 
chant in  Madrid,  had  been  passed  in 
Mexico,  whither  he  had  gone  nomi- 
nally to  further  the  interests  of  the 
firm,  but  in  reality  to  taste  the  de- 
lights of  that  wild,  sporting,  adven- 
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tmoiiB  Hie  for  which  he  had  dghed 
BO  ardentiy  that  his  prasnoe  in  tiie 
office  wae  ahnost  nselees.  Sumonn 
(^aU  these  ckdiigs  had  heralded  his 
advent  in  the  feshionable  Ihiglish 
worftd,  and  tinged  his  past  with  ro- 
nMAoe,  and  thrown  such  a  halo  of 
iKteieet  aronnd  him  as  made  him 
tibe  lion  of  the  day.  What  with  his 
handsome  face,  and  chinJioas  man- 
ners, and  kmg  pnrse,  and  that  strong 
dash  of  the  foreign  element  in  him, 
his  popularity  was  sudi  that  he 
0eemedina£urway  of  being  spoiled 
and  made  conceited.  He  was  the 
cause,  though  he  did  not  suspect  it 
yet,  of  mofte  than  one  of  the  fair  stars 
I  have  mentioned  shining  at  Kemp- 
stowe  at  present  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  quitted  her  home  in  the  Oathe- 
dnd  Close,  deserted  her  husband, 
whose  duties  confined  him  pretty 
strictly  at  the  time,  and  gone  to 
great  expense  as  regarded  millinery, 
fcMT  the  sake  of  Phihp  Morton.  Yes, 
this  handsome,  yoimg, '  half-foreign 
fellow '  had  been  the  means  of  ren- 
dering desolate  the  dean's  hearth, 
and  badly  served  the  dean's  dinner, 
for  a  time ;  for  Mrs.  Forrester  would 
have  considered  that  she  was  neglect- 
ing her  duty  as  a  Christian  motiior 
had  she  not  brought  her  beautiful 
daughter  Flora,  and  flashed  her  be- 
fore tiie  eyes  of  this  '  poor  friendless 
young  man,  who  would  surely  fiiU  a 
Tictim  ere  long*  to  some  such  de- 
signing girl'  (I  am  not  sure  that  she 
did  not  say  minx) '  as  Carry  Gambier.' 
Carry  Gambler  herself  had  come 
down— throwing  over,  to  do  so,  amost 
promising  invitotion  to  the  Earl  of 
Wilton's  Insh  castle — on  the  strength 
of  Philip  Morton's  liking  ias  the 
guitar,  upon  which  instrument  she 
performed.  Bather  to  her  astonish- 
ment, she  had  found  her  strains  had 
&iled  of  their  power  to  please  last 
night,  when  Lady  St.  Clair  had  es- 
tablished a  rival  guitar  movement 
Agnes  Gambier  nei^er  played  at 
hmi  nor  sang  at  him,  nor  cQd  she 
profess  a  delighted  readiness  to  lide 
one  of  his  rampant  Andalusian  steeds, 
as  did  Lady  St.  Clair ;  but  no  one 
listened  more  attentively  than  she 
did  to  his  tales  of  Mexican  adventure 
and  Spanish  romance ;  to  stories  of 
how  he  had  figured  in  that  buffido 
hxmt  or  this  bolero ;  to  his  rapturous 


recoUeeitoiBs  of  the  old  life  under  the 
warm,  impassioned  sun  of  glowing^ 
Spain. 

But  as  they  ride  away  out  into  the 
open  country,  it  is  not  with  Oarc^ine 
that  he  interchanges  sentences  of 
half  mo<^,  half  r^  sentiment ;  it 
is  not  to  Agnes'  languid  eyes  that 
his  own  deep,  passionate  ones  are 
turned.  It  is  not  by  the  side  <^ 
beautiful,  gokten-haired  Flora  For- 
rester that  he  rides.  Lady  St  Gair, 
the  loveliest  fiairy  queen  he  had  evea 
dreamed  of,  has  summoned  him  to 
her  bridle-rein  with  one  of  her  half- 
imperious,  haif-childi^  petulant 
ghmoes,  and  afber  having  giv^i  him 
her  right  hand  '  to  button  bar  gaunt- 
let, because  she  can't  let  go,  his 
dreadful  horse  pulls  at  her  so,'  she 
has  given  him  to  understand  that  it 
is  her  will  and  pleasure  that  he 
shall  remain  by  her  during  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon;  and  Philip 
Morton,  as  he  bows  low  on  receipt  of 
these  <»derB,  looks  &r  frcnn  ill-pleased 
at  the  arrangement 

CHAPTEE  n. 
fibiefly's  legs  versiis  laas  fob- 

BESTEfi's  FEELINQS. 

'Poor  old  St  Clair!'  saidMr.Pon- 
sonby  to  his  wife,  when,  after  luiving 
placed  some  miles  between  ^em- 
selves  and  Kempstowe,  he  looked 
round  and  saw  the  undiminished 
assiduity  of  Lady  St  Clair's  cavalier. 
'  What  a  little  blue-eyed  fiend  she 
is.    How  is  it  you  are  such  friends?* 

'  I  won't  have  you  call  Ida  names, 
Fred,  even  in  joke.  I  cannot  bear 
it.  She  is  foolish  sometimes—at 
least  I  have  been  afraid  so  of  late— 
but  she  is  such  an  old  friend  of 
mine  that  I  don't,  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it,  want  to  think  of  her  as  a 
married  flirt' 

•  My  dear  giri,'  replied  her  hus- 
band, 'if  you  opffli  your  eyes  you 
can  think  nothmg  else,  I  should 
imagine.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if 
she  had  fixed  upon  Lyster,  or  For- 
rester, or  any  (rf  ^e  others,  in  fact; 
but  with  this  "  child  of  nature,"  this 
darling  of  fortune,  upon  whom 
women  of  such  beauty  and  fiiscina- 
tion  as  Lady  St  Clair  haven't  been 
in  the  habit  of  smiling,  this  hand- 
some young  feUow,  who  looks  like 
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ft«nMB  beiiween  a  bngBiid  and  oae 
o£  Vandyke's  portraits,  with  him  a 
flktaticm  will  be  dangeroas.' 

'To  wlxMO,  Fred?'  asked  Mis. 
PODaoiiby,  eagwly. 

*  To  botk,  prcAmbly/  leplied  her 
husband ;  '  to  yoor  Mend  Ida  de- 
eufedly.' 

'Fred,  I  don't  think  it;  IwiUoot 
believe  it/  said  the  lady,  earnestly. 

'Well,  I  only  know  tiiis,'  said 
Mr.  Ponaonby,  good-humonredly, 
'  that  I  ahould  be  exceedingly  sorry, 
wese  I  old  and  gooly,  to  see  my 
wife  risk  her  ne^  by  getting  on 
ihe  horse  of  the  hero  of  tl»  day, 
ajid  electing  him  to  button  her 
gloves.  Come,  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  take 
Sibyl  on  the  curb.  Hallo!  stop  a 
znoment,  though;  I  dcm't  see  Fk>ra 
Farsester.' 

No;  Flora  was  not  of  ihe  party. 
At  the  yery  moment  at  which  they 
sussed  her  she  was  with  Mr.  Gre- 
TiUe,  riding  slowly  through  a  narrow 
lane,  the  hedges  of  which  rose  high 
on  either  side. 

'  Ah !'  began  Mr.  GreTille,  i^ter  a 
kmg  pause,  during  which  he  had 
heexi,  uBobBerred  by  her,  intently 
mrnrkfry;  the  expressiye  &ce  of  the 
lady,  wEo  rode  by  his  side.  '  Ah !' 
(making  this  preliminary  note  half 
a  sigh  and  half  a  long,  de^  breath 
of  intense  satia&ction), '  I  ha?8  bat 
one  drawback  to  perfect  hi^piness 
at  present.  Miss  Forrester.  I  have 
been  riding  on  in  a  state  of  almost 
ideal  ei^ioyment;  in  &ct,  I  have  been 
selfishly  happy.' 

'  How  so;  and  what  is  the  draw- 
bade?  Hj^y  man,  to  have  only 
one  barrier  between  yourself  and 
felicity !    I  have  so  numy.' 

'  Flora,'  replied  Oreville,  bending 
down  to  pat  his  horse's  neck— ^ 
position  which  enabled  him  to  look 
'np'  into  her  eyes— and  throwing 
a  monmful  cadence  into  his  tones, 
'  I  mean  the  "  felicity  "  I  ,'am  en- 
joying this  afternoon.  Heaven 
knows  after  this  I  shall  taste  little 
enooj^'  He  paused ;  but  as  Flora 
would  not  ask  him  '  Why  T  he  pre- 
sent^ continued :  '  The  drawback  I 
aUa^  to  was  the  thought  that  I 
bid  inyeigled  you  into  takbog  a  soli- 
tary lide  with  a  dull  companion, 
**  o«t  of  your  great  charity,"  when 
a  &r  pleasanter  one  was  open  to  yon.' 


*  Far  pleasanter  what?'  interro- 
gated Flora;  *  lide  or  companion  ?' 
'  Both,  periiaps,'  said  Mr.  Greville, 


Don't  let  that  ctxisideraiian 
trouble  you,  then,  any  kmger,'  said 
Fkna,  quietly.  'I  don't  think  I 
should  have  feund  a  pleasanter  one.' 
(Did  the,  in  her  turn,  mean  '  ride,' 
or '  cQmpamon  ?') 

'Flora,  I  have  been  selfishly, 
dangerously  happy,'  he  bent  for- 
ward again  now,  bat  this  time  it 
was  not  to  caress  his  horso,  but  to 
imprison  in  a  strong  clasp  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  Flora  Forrester. 

The  hand  was  not  withdrawn; 
the  glittering  sc^phire  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  unwaveringly,  and 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  unfalter- 
ing, as  she  said — 

'  Why  do  you  say  "  selfishly  "  and 
"dangOTOuriy?"  f<»  /,  too,  have 
been  hajipy.'  And  having  made 
her  confession,  she  turned  h^  crim- 
soning fEice  away  from  him  rapidly. 

'  But  I  cannot  adc  you  to  be  my 
wife,  Flcna/  he  said,  speaking  with 
a  cruel  tenderness  that  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
gaeed  with  even,  more  earnestness 
into  the  now  paling  feoe  <^  the  girl 
from  whom  he  had  won  the  half- 
confeesion— of  the  woman,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  tricked  and 
wounded. 

She  gave  him  neither  word  nor 
look  now.  She  rode  on  erect,  out- 
wardly calm,  but  inwardly  feeling 
eonsiderably  more  agitation  than  she 
cared  this  gentleman  should  see  who 
'  could  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.' 

•  Flora,'  he  said  presently,  deter- 
mining to  soothe  her  wounded  pride 
now,  as  he  mi^it  want  her  co-opera- 
tion hereafter  in  a  scheme  that  had 
as  yet  only  feintly  developed  itself 
in  his  bnun,  '  Flora,  though  you 
cannot  return  my  love,  I  know  you 
too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that  you 
vnll  forgive  the  presumption  which 
has  led  me  to  tell  you  tiiat  my  heart 
is  yours,  solely  yours,  even  though, 
at  the  same  time,  honour  comp^ 
me  to  add  that  I  must  not  attempt 
to  win  your  hand  in  return.  Say, 
Flora,  though  you  cannot  love  me 
you  will  be  my  friend?' 

She  felt  wronged,  injured.  He 
had  led  her  on  to  this,  and  now  he 
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was  coolly  rejecting  the  love  she  had 
almost  offered  him,  the  love  he  most 
have  read  in  her  eyes  in  that  one 
brief,  passionate  moment  heard  in 
her  tones,  seen  in  her  richly  suffosed 
face;  but 

Yes,  she  felt  wronged  and  injured ; 
but  stiU,  when  he,  with  that  melo- 
dious voice  of  his,  and  that  fervent 
yet  polished  air,  pleaded  for  her 
'  friendship '  in  place  of  the  love  he 
had  been  assiduously  seeking  during 
these  last  few  days,  she  could  not  re- 
fuse it  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride,  though  she  felt  in  her  soul 
that  he  knew  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride;  and  though  now  she  deter- 
mined with  all  her  force  and  will  to 
uproot  tiie  tenderer  feelings  that  he 
had  striven  to  plant  she  could  not 
resist  the  witchery  of  a  manner  that 
was  never  suffered  to  rust  through 
A  too  long  cessation  of  the  art  of 
pleasing.  So  she  gave  him  her 
haxid  in  '  friendship,'  and  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips  and  unpressed  such  a 
passionate  kius  upon  it  as  caused 
tiie  indignant  blood  once  more  to 
mount  to  Flora's  feoe.  She  could 
not  trust  herself  to  speak  now ;  but, 
with  an  undefined  feeling  that  soli- 
tajy  intercourse  with  Horace  Gre- 
ville  might  not  be  conducive  to  her 
future  peace  of  mind,  she  gave  Fire- 
fly her  head,  and  did  not  relax  her 
sharp  gallop  until  she  drew  rein  at 
the  broad  flight  of  steps  at  Eemp- 
stowe  entrance-hall.  She  sprang  to 
the  ground  before  he  could  dis- 
mount to  assist  her,  but  he  was  by 
her  side  the  next  moment 

'  Flora,'  he  began  in  low  tones, 
'  you  will  not  utterly  destroy  my 
£uth  in  woman  by  refusing  to  fulfil 
the  promise  so— «>  tenderly  given, 
will  you?  When  I  test  it  I  shall 
find  your  friendship  staunch?' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  of  course,'  she  answered, 
hurriedly,  but  with  burning  cheeks 
(•Why  would  the  man  remind  her 
of  the  terribly  misplaced  tender- 
ness?' she  thought).  '  But  do  let 
me  go  in  now,  Mr.  GrevUle,  and  do 
not  make  so  much  of  so  little.' 

'  Dearest,  dearest,'  and  Flora  did 
not  know  how  to  resent  or  put  a 
stop  to  these  epithets, '  I  have  your 
promise,  then.  In  my  dark  life 
ihere  is  one  bright  spot— your  love 


—friendship  I  mean.'  He  allowed 
her  to  pass  now,  and  Flora  flew 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  feel- 
ing that  she  disliked— ^no,  dreaded 
Mr.  GreviUe.  '  That  man  will  be 
disagreeable  to  me,  I'm  sure,'  she 
thought,  as  she  slowly  prepared  to 
dress  for  dinner.  '  This  morning  I 
thought  I  cared  for  him,  but  I  must 
have  been  mistaken;  he  interests 
me  and  frightens  me  a  little;  and 
altogether  I  wish  I  had  not  indulged 
in  a  quiet  canter  through  a  "  taorfy 
lane'  with  him.'  And  then  Flora 
Forrester  shed  some  burning  tears 
of  excited  mortification,  though,  as 
she  truly  said  to  herself,  tiie  feeling 
that  would  have  merged  into  deep 
love  for  him  had  died  out 

The  tramping  of  horses*  hoofe  out- 
side shortly  afterwards  informed  one 
or  two  anxious  watchers  within  the 
walls  of  Eempstowe  that  the  riding 
party  had  returned.  Horace  Gre- 
viUe hod  taken  up  his  position  under 
a  tree  on  the  lawn,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  offermg  a 
particularly  fine  flavoured  cigar  to 
Philip  Morton  on  his  return.  At 
least  that  is  what  he  did  as  soon  as 
ever  Mr.  Morton  had  assisted  to  her 
feet  the  lovely  little  lady  who  had 
been  endeavouring,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  bewitch  him.  The 
two  gentlemen  saimtered  about  on 
the  lawn  together  for  some  little 
time;  and  when  they  separated  they 
were  rather  intimate,  considering 
how  aloof  Greville  hod  hitherto  held 
himself  from  the  '  new  man.'  Be- 
fore dinner  that  day  Greville  knew 
that  Morton's  wealth  was  not  Mm- 
lous,  for  the  youn^  man  was  remark- 
ably frank  as  to  his  afiGurs. 

'  I  very  seldom  trouble  myself 
about  any  one,'  Horace  Greville  re- 
marked, as  they  were  ascending  the 
steps, '  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
I  rarely  meet  with  any  one  sufficiently 
interesting;  you  are  an  exception. 
Will  you  pardon  something  I  am 
going  to  say  that  borders  on  advice?' 

He  had  a  very  seductive  way, 
when  he  willed,  to  men  as  well  as 
women ;  he  was  a  good  many  years 
older  than  Philip ;  he  hod  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  elegant  cynic; 
above  all,  the  man  he  addressed  was 
warmhearted  and  frank.  The  reply 
to  his  question  was — 
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'  Say  on.  I  am  flattered  hj  liie 
fsudt  of  yoor  intereBt  being  aroused 
on  my  behall' 

'  This  is  my  oantion,  then.  Take 
caie  you  are  not  trapped  into  a 
declaration  to  one  of  the  fortune- 
himteis  in  that  house,  who  one  and 
an  regaid  you  as  &ir  game.  There 
is  OD^  one  girl  here  who  has  not 
oome  down  hoping  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain yiews.'  'Pshaw!  man;  I  know 
all  you  can  say '  (Morton  had  inter- 
rupted him  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation). 'But  I  tell  you  I  am 
right.  There  is  only  one  girl  who 
hauB  a  heart — if  you  can  win  it  you 
are  lucky;  the  rest  haye  only  cal- 
culating machines.  So  be  careful 
of  them  all,  save  Miss  Forrester.' 

'  Miss  Forrester !  Ah !  indeed. 
She's  the  dam's  daughter,  isn't 
she?'  asked  Morton,  indifferently, 
for  his  head  was  full  of  admiration 
for  the  tiny  Venus  by  whose  side  he 
had  spent  the  last  two  hours.  '  She 
is  a  haiids(Hne  girl,  that  Miss  For- 
rester,' he  continued, '  but  too  tall, 
too  stately  a  beauiy.  Now  I  came 
from  the  land  of  "  stately  beauty ;" 
therefore  I  want  a  contrast ' 

'  Such  as  Lady  St  Clair  offers, 
eh?'  asked  Greville,  laughing.  And 
though  Morton  laughed  too,  the 
bkxxl  darkened  his  brow  as  he 
parted  with  his  new  friend. 

When  he  reached  his  own  room 
he  seated  himself  by  the  writing- 
tB^le,  and  fell  to  sketching  heads, 
the  outline  of  which  all  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  graceful 
little  one  of  Lady  St  Clair ;  and  as 
he  sketched  he  held  converse  with 
himself— not  connectedly,  as  I  shall 
write  it  down — for  he  was  not  so 
totally  unlike  his  fellow-creatures  as 
to '  tiunk '  in  unbroken  sentences. 

'Halte-1&;  hold  hard,  Philip 
Morton;  where  is  your  rough  gal- 
lantry leading  you  in  this  land  of 
drctmiBpection ;  you  are  young  in 
the  ways  of  life,  my  friend— in 
the  ways  of  such  life  as  this,  at 
hast' — so  plainly  said  the  eyes 
if  not  the  tongue  of  this  model 
of  his  order,  Mr.  Greville;  'you 
must  not  soften  the  natural  harsh- 
ness of  your  voice  and  manner 
to  suit  the  gentle  ear  and  eye  of  a 
lovely  English  lady  who  is  kind  to 
you,  and  sweet  and  good,  and  inno- 
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cent  as  an  angel,  lest  that  lovely 
lady's  name  i^ould  be  mentioned 
lightly.  He's  a  good  fellow,  no 
doubt,  that  Greville,  but  if  he  only 
knew  how  I  longed  to  choke  that 
laugh  of  his,  when  he  indulged  in  it 
after  uttering;  Lady  St  Clair's  name ! 
Ida  St  Clair— Ida  Courtenay  (her 
maiden  name  was  ever  so  much 
prettier  thim  the  one  she  now  bears). 
Ida!  that  was  my  mother's  name; 
singularly  enough!  Ida  Morton, 
and  a  very  sweet  one  it  is  too. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  what 
he  said  about  these  girls.  Well, 
their  heartlessness  does  not  matter 
to  me,  for  I  want  none  of  them. 
Flora  Forrester  seems  to  be  a  &- 
vourite  of  his ;  I  wonder  he  don't 
marry  her  himiself,  if  that  is  the 
case,  instead  of  offering  her  to  other 
peopla  I  can't  cateh  the  innocent, 
confiding  expression  of  her  brow  and 
eye ;  thaf  s  better,  that  last  stroke ; 
warmer  than  heaven,  purer  than 
earth,  her  glances  are.  Such  a  fedry 
as  she  is,  and  such  a  brave  fairy 
too,  without  being  coarse  and  rough, 
or  strong-minded,  as  your  gallant 
women  too  often  are.  I  must  re- 
frain from  talking  to  her  to-night 
though  —  for  not  a  shadow  must 
darken  that  spotless  fame,  through 
her  kindness  to  me.  I  shall  not  ]me 
this  England,  I  fear,  after  all;  I'll  go 
back  to  the  "  old  glad  life  in  Spain." 
After  this  perusal  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  we  may  safely  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Philip  Morton 
was  not  an  evil-disposed  Don  Juan, 
as  more  than  one  of  the  party  had 
been  wrathfully  disposed  to  regard 
him  previous  to,  and  during  the 
ride,  that  afternoon.  But  he  was 
wrong  in  supposing  it  necessary  to 
throw  any  aaditional  softness  into 
either  voice  or  manner,  when  he  ad- 
dressed Lady  St  Clair,  for  both  were 
naturally  only  too  thrillingly  soft 
and  harmonious ;  this  was  an  error 
of  judgment,  not  of  heart ;  the  latter 
he  might  have  worn  upon  his  sleeve 
without  fear  of  prying  eyes  dis- 
covermg  aught  there  that  should 
not  have  been.  And  so  with  a  clear 
conscience  he  rose  up  to  dress  for 
dinner,  leaving  the  table  scattered 
over  with  sketehes  of  female  heads- 
all  faint  attempte  at  reproducing 
Lady  St  Clair's  charms. 
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ABT  IN  MODERN  EUBOPE: 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  PICTURES  NOW  IN  LOKIX)N. 


WHATEVEK  may  be  the  mis- 
deeds  of  the  arehiteet  of  the 
Intematioiuil  Exfaibitkm  bnilding, 
he  has  at  least  one  merit — he  has 
prorided  a  picture  gallery  in  which 
some  himdieds  of  pictnreB  can  be 
well  hung,  well  lighted,  and  seen  in 
comfort,— or  wonld  be  seen  in  com- 
fort bat  for  the  sort  of  louvre-board 
which  he  has  put  along  the  bottom 
of  the  front  wall,  and  which,  when 
set  wide  open,  as  it  always  is  on  a 
cold  day,  lets  the  east  wind  blow  ftill 
on  the  feet  and  1^  of  those  who 
venture  to  examine  the  pictures 
during  such  weather  as  we  had 
diortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exhilntion.  And  whatever  be  the 
sins  of  the  Commissioners,  it  must 
be  admitted  ttiat  they  have  procured 
aruch  a  collection  of  recent  pictures 
as  never  before  was  brought  to- 
gether. Let  us  then,  having  sur- 
vived 80  fer  'the  colds,  catarrhs, 
and  thousand  ills,'  incident  to  in- 
considerate exposure  to  Captain 
Fowke's  extraordinary  apparatus — 
the  latest  and  greatest,  and  surely 
never-again-4o-be-equalled  effort  of 
scientific  ventilation  —  and  pretty 
well  unriddled  the  eccentricities  of 
the  CommissionCTs'  arrangement  and 
catalogue,  ask  the  jwitient  reader  to 
stroll  with  us  through  the  gallery, 
and,  as  we  glance  rapidly  over  the 
contributions  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, endeavour  to  arrive  at  some 
conception  how  iar  they  are  indica- 
tive of  national  character,  iftid  what 
they  tell  us  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  contemporary  art. 

For  this  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
gallery — ^the  oppcwrtunity  it  affords  for 
seeing  almost  at  one  view  what  has 
lately  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in 
art  throughout  Europe.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity has  never  been  afforded  be- 
fore. The  nearest  approach  was 
made  in  the  French  Eaq)osition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1S55 :  but  that  was  con- 
fined to  the  works  of  living  artists, 
and  in  many  respects  was  very  in- 
complete. In  our  Exhibition  the 
Commissioners,  having  decided  that 
the   collection   was   to   consist   of 


'works  of  modem  art,'  left  each 
country  to  put  its  own  constractton 
on  13ie  term,  only  as  a  sort  of  guide 
announcing  that  the  toglisfti  paint- 
ings would  commence  firom  1762,  so 
as  to  include  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
the  real  founder  of  the  English 
school.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  strange  chaos  of  ccmclusions. 
France,  for  certain  reasons,  which 
she  has  set  forth  at  length,  limits 
her  selection  to  works  produced 
since  1850,  except  in  the  case  of 
artists  who  have  died  since  that 
year  (and  were  bom  after  1790), 
when  works  are  admitted  which 
have  been  executed  since  1840. 
Belgium  takes  the  birth  of  the  king- 
dom, 1830,  as  her  starting- pdnt. 
Austria  would  gladly  have  gone 
back  a  century,  like  England,  had 
suflScient  space  been  allowed;  as  it 
is,  £ftie  commences  (under  protest) 
with  Fiiger,  who  died  in  18 18. 
Italy  begins  with  Canaletto  (1697- 
1780),  and  Zuccarelli  (i  702-1 788)  ; 
whilst  Spain  chooses,  as  the  Nestor 
of  her  school,  Madrazo  (bom  in 
1 781),  whom  the  catalogue-maker 
has  converted  into  Machazo.  The 
department  of  Fine  Art,  therefore, 
airords  no  such  ready  means  of  com- 
parison as  that  of  hidustrial  Art, 
which  is  strictly  confined  to  articles 
produced  since  1850;  but  it  sup- 
plies materials  by  which,  with  a 
little  patience,  the  task  of  com- 
parison can  be  very  fairly  woiied 
out. 

With  the  broad  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  the  reader  is  probably 
fiamiliar.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
gallery — that  is,  all  of  it  lying  on 
the  left  as  you  ascend  the  great  cen- 
tral staircase— is  occupied  by  British 
art ;  the  western  half  is  devoted  to 
foreign  art.  We  will  begin  with  the 
foreign  section. 

You  enter  first  the  French  depart- 
ment, and  are  at  once  in  a  new 
world.  In  subject,  conception, 
mode  of  treatment,  feeling,  colour, 
even  in  size,  the  French  pictures 
differ  widely  from  the  EngHsh.  A 
Frenchman  would  not  have  a  mo- 
menf  s  hesitation  in  telling  you  that 
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^hor  dfiffigreiioe  i£  oommeBMBjate 
wilkh  tiieir  su|ifitioilty.  Evary 
FBSBehmaii  m  profioondlj  oonyinoed 
Hbai  tiie  Fxanen  achool  of  art  is  the 
int  in  tfaa  univeiBe,  and  that  eveiy 
oftfaer  is  good  in  prq^ortion  as  it 
appBOgimatflfl  to  it  DiffiBience 
tiietefore  betokens  inferiorily,  and  in 
pioportioii  to  the  di£l!»eiu}6  is  the 
juimnnty.  Bat  to  an  English  eye 
tfae  Franch  piotuies  diSsr  as  nuioh 
&(»n  tibyoee  of  the  great  schools  of 
old  as  th^  do  frooi  ihe  modem 
Sn^h ;  and  henoe  astordy  patriot 
might  be  tempted  to  draw  a  eon^ 
oluflion  precuaely  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Pahsian.  IMerenoe,  however, 
we  m^  readily  admit,  is  in  iiself  no 
proof  of  inferiority;  and,  without 
giring  up  our  own  yiews,  it 
would  be  well  if  before  broadly 
ocmdemning  any  school  we  were  to 
^^pmiiTifl  its  productions  as  Deut  as 
may  be  from  Us  own  point  of  view, 
ienipenDg  a  hasty  judgmoit  by  a 
leooUectian  of  foreign  miaconoep- 
tioos  of  our  own  ofibrts. 

ABsnredly  the  Pxen^  pictures 
will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  visitor  in  prop<Mrtion  as  tbey 
aie  dwelt  upon,  just  as  they  do  in 
tiiat  of  tiie  professional  student. 
Fraiahart,  in  £act,  is  very  seducing 
to  those  who  are  for  a  while  subject 
to  its  Uandiahmants.  It  has  a  bril- 
liancy, clearness,  power,  a  vivid 
ooDception  of  purpose,  a  sharp 
kgioal  precision  and  vigour,  an  aur 
of  oonfidance,  aecurity,  and  know- 
ledge, which  the  student  finds  difiSr 
colt  to  roBSit  In  the  days  of  David 
-—the  painter,  not  the  king—French 
art  leavened  more  or  less  that  of  the 
whole  Continent  There  was  a 
reaction  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Gallic  influenoe  was  pass- 
ing away  and  the  Teutonic  as- 
conung  Uie  ascendancy.  But  the 
pendulum  is  swinging  back  again, 
and  among  the  rising  painters  ot  the 
Continent,  French  taste,  or  Frendbi 
practice,  is  onee  more  the  vogue. 

French  contemporary  art  is  on  the 
whole  very  weU  represented.  There 
aie  the  great  canvases  firom  the 
Idoemboarg,  Versailles,  and  oihar 
natumal buildings;  atoleiaUeeulling 
from  tbe  treasures  of  the  Emperor, 
Pimee  Napoleon,  Count  de  Momy, 
aad  other  leas   distinguished  but 


not  less  enthusiastic  collectors,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  oontriba- 
iions  sent  by  the  artists  themselves. 
Few  remarkable  names  are  missing, 
though  of  soma  t^  examples  are 
unworthy.  On  enteBug  the  room 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  huge 
battle-pieoes — clever,  spirited,  and 
exquisitely  French — all  ofiferdngs  ex<- 
dusively  to  the  glory  of  the  nation 
or  the  Empercur — curious,  and  not 
uninteiesting  in  their  way,  if  (mly 
as  psychological  studies,  but  hardly 
belonging  to  the  region  of  Fine  Art 
Maolise  has  shown  too  impressively, 
in  his  '  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,'  how  a  great  battle  should 
be  oommemorated  for  us  to  dwell  on 
these  stage  displays. 

From  them,  therefore,  and  their 
appropriate  companions,  the  gaudy 
portraits  of  the  French  marshals,  we 
turn  to  the  works  of  the  really  great 
painters.  Of  those  who  have  them*- 
selves  passed  away,  Ary  Scheffer  and 
Paul  Delarodie  are  the  greatest 
represented  here.  By  the  former 
there  is  only  the  '  St  Augustine  and 
St  Monica,'  an  earnest,  noble  work, 
in  colour  too  pale  and  unreal,  per- 
haps, to  satisfy  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  glowing  hues  of  healthy,  ac* 
tive  life,  or  to  the  subdued  splendour 
of  Titian  or  of  Eeynolds,  but  assort- 
ing well  with  the  devout,  ahnost 
ascetic,  feeling  of  the  picture.  Dela- 
roche's  chief  work  is  his  '  Marie- 
Antoinette.'  The  unhappy  queen — 
a  life-size  figure — walks  for^  from 
the  room  where  she  has  heard  her 
sentence,  with  a  calm,  queenly  bear- 
ing, resolved  to  meet  her  fate 
worthily,  and  yet  showing,  as  the 
jeers  of  the  brutal  crowd  assail  her 
<m  every  side,  how  her  woman's  heart 
yesu*ns  for  one  touch  of  human  sym- 
pAtby.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  grandest 
single  figure  Delaroche  ever  painted, 
the  truest,  the  most  thoughtful,  and 
tiiat  which  makes  the  most  direct 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  specta- 
tor. The  remark  is  often  heard  that 
the  countenance  is  too  impassive. 
Dwell  on  it  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  you  will  fsel  that  the  painter 
intended  to  repressnt  an  assumed 
impassiveness,  and  that  in  that  diffi- 
cult effort  he  has  been  successful. 
But  in  order  to  give  importance  to 
the  queen  he  has  sunk  ihe  whole  of 
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the  other  figures  in  obBCuriiy.  It  is 
only  when  your  eye  gets  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity  that  you  recognize 
through  the  open  door  the  malignant 
countenances  of  the  judges,  the 
guards,  or  the  envenomed  rabble. 

Del&roche  has  another  large  pic- 
ture, '  A  Martyr  under  Diocletian,' 
a  beautiful  and  imaginatiye  work, 
but  one  which  has,  for  our  taste, 
too  much  of  that  peculiar  sentiment 
which  French  painters  love  to  throw 
around  subjects  of  this  dass.  He 
has  also  three  small  pictures— mere 
studies,  in  fact,  but  of  wonderful 
power — the  family  of  Jesus  watching 
n*om  their  chamber  window  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha ; 
their  return  after  the  Crucifixion; 
and  the  Virgin  contemplating  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

At  the  head  of  the  living  painters 
of  France  stand  by  general  consent 
Ingres  and  Delacroix.  Each  has  here 
only  a  single  picture.  That  of  Ingres 
is  simply  a  nude  figure  the  size  of 
life,  entitled  'The  Source'  (in  the 
English  catalogue  inaccurately  ren- 
dered *  The  Spring  '\  A  weU-known 
French  critic,  speaking  of  English 
paintings  in  which  young  ladies  are 
represented  in  scant  drapery,  says 
that  he  is  always  shocked  when  he 
looks  at  such  pictures,  because,  al- 
though there  is  never  anything  shown 
that  even  a  Puritan  would  care  to 
conceal,  tbe  fidr  ones  look  so  con- 
scious, so  much  as  though  they  were 
going  to  cry  out '  for  shame,'  that 
out  of  very  modesty  he  is  compelled 
to  turn  aside  his  face.  Certainly, 
neither  in  M.  Ingres's  picture,  nor  in 
any  other  of  the  many  similar  ones 
here,  is  there  any  reason  for  a  like 
dehcacy.  They  conceal  nothing;  and, 
like  our  first  parents,  are  naked  and 
not  ashamed — though  it  may  be  not 
exactly  for  the  same  cause.  M.  In- 
gres's *  Source '  we  must  suppose  to 
be  an  illustration  of  a  Greek  idea. 
But  the  lady  is  certainly  not  a  di- 
vinity, and  certainly  not  a  Greek — 
simply  a  disrobed  Parisienne.  The 
figure  is  admirably  drawn — observe 
especially  the  skilful  expression  of 
hands  and  feet  —  cleverly  though 
coldly  painted,  and — utterly  unin- 
teresting, except  as  the  work  of  a 
man  of  eighty,  in  which  respect  it  ia 
almost  a  marvel. 


Delacroix's  picture,  the '  Murder  of 
the  Bishop  of  Li^ge,'  is  full  of  vigour 
and  spirit,  but  exaggerated,  murky, 
confused,  and  conventional,  and,  if 
one  may  say  so  of  a  &vourite  work 
of  one  who  is  regarded  by  French- 
men as  the  prince  of  colourists,  ill- 
coloured. 

As  a  principal  work  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  rising  artists  of 
France,  Gerome's  'Ave,  CsBsar  Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salutant,'  must 
not  pass  unheeded.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  unquestionable  power,  careful 
study,  and,  despite  some  peculiari- 
ties of  drawing  and  colour,  of  great 
technical  skill:  but  what  is  repul- 
sive in  the  subject  is  not  rendered 
less  so  in  the  treatment. 

As  examples  of  a  class  of  picture 
essentially  French  may  be  noticed 
the  tremendous  'Vision  of  Zacha- 
riah,'  by  M.  Laemlein ;  Flandrin's 
magnificent  study  of  a  young  man, 
— though  why  he  should  have  chosen 
such  a  spot  to  rest  upon  it  is  hard  to 
imagine;  the 'Pillory' of  M.Glaize; 
and  '  Illusions  Perdu '  of  M.  Gleyre. 
M.  Gleyre's  picture  is  the  best  of 
the  favourite  Parisian  semi-poetical, 
semi-classical  pictures  in  the  room. 
It  ia  the  old  allegory  of  man  review- 
ing the  departed  joys  of  life ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text '  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties,' not  very  hard  to  read,  but 
sufficiently  obscure  to  induce  the 
'  Art  Journal '  (always  fond  of  invent- 
ing titles  to  pictures,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting those  of  the  painters),  to 
inscribe  under  an  engraving  of  it 
given  some  time  back  in  that  journal, 
'  The  Evening  Hymn,'  and  that 
though  there  sits  in  the  galley  a 
winged  Cupid,  laurel-crowned  min- 
strels, and  the  like ! 

But  if  we  linger  thus  over  the  first 
few  French  pictures  that  meet  the 
eye,  how  shall  we  ever  get  through 
the  thousand  and  one  of  this  and 
other  nations  that  remain  ?  Well,  it 
is  just  the  fate  that  hefala  aU  who 
visit  the  gallery;  and  we  must  do 
as  others  do — linger  while  we  may, 
and  break  off  when  we  must. 

We  will  then  pass  over  Cabanel's 
vast  apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  though 
it  has  won  itself  a  place  in  tne 
Luxembourg,  and  his  fUmost  as 
large  Satyr  carrying  off  a  pearly- 
skinned  Nymph,  though  this  is  the 
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priTEte  property  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  yery  x^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  thesis 
on  French  taste  and  French  paint- 
ing ;  pass  over  Paul  Baudry's  *  For- 
tune and  Child/  his  'Leda;'  An- 
berfs  'Confidence/  and  'Reverie/ 
and  M  the  other  classical  and  semi- 
classical  subjects,  whether  nude  or 
draped;  also  the  'Angelic  Saluta- 
tion/ of  DuTal;  and  a  far  better 
work  the  '  St  Francis/  of  Benou- 
Tille,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  reli- 
gious works,  whether  scriptural, 
historical,  or  legendary,  and  descend 
at  once  to  lesser  panels  and  more 
mundane  themes.  For  in  even  the 
most  curso^  glance  at  a  French 
galleiy,  Meissonnier  must  not  be 
oTeriooked  whoever  else  is  n^lected. 
Meissonnier  is  the  prince  of  boudoir 

Cters,  the  idol  of  Parisian  sa- 
3.  He  takes  an  old  courtier  at 
Ms  desk,  a  duchess  at  her  table,  or 
some  equally  insignificant  theme, 
and  on  a  few  square  inches  of  panel 
elaborates  it  as  though  it  were  a 
miniature,  yet  leaves  it  without  a 
Ixaoe  of  ibe  pencilling ;  and  Mvo- 
k>us  as  you  may  deem  the  subject 
and  misapplied  the  labour,' so  per- 
fect in  ite  way  is  the  tiny  picture 
liiat  you  cannot  choose  but  admire 
it,  whilst  the  proudest  and  wealth- 
iest of  tiie  French  capital,  and  of 
otheor  capitals  also,  contend  eagerly 
for  the  treasure  at  a  price  more  than 
eqpal  to  its  weight  in  gold.  Now 
and  then  he  essays  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  venturesome  work, 
and  of  this  class  one  of  the  best  is 
here — 'The  Bravos/  a  couple  of 
hired  assassins  of  a  bygone  tune 
listening  nervously  at  a  closed  door 
to  tiie  coming  footsteps ;  a  work  vi- 
gorous as  one  of  Cattermole's,  but 
finished  as  only  Meissonnier  can 
finish  it  We  wfll  not  stop  over 
Meissonnier's  imitators,  Chavet  and 
Plassan,  though  their  works  are 
hurdly  inferior  to  their  master's,  and 
though  one  of  them,  Plassan's 
'  Morning  Prayer,'  is  the  property  of 
otir  Queen.  For  we  must  just  stay 
to  point  attention  to  the  pictures  of 
Edonard  Frere,  the  truest,  purest, 
and  worthiest  painter  of  homely 
cottage  interiors  with  groups  of 
simple  honeet-hearted  peasant  chil- 
dren in  Europe— our  own  excellent 
painters,    Webster    included,    not 


being  overlooked.  He  has  several 
of  his  charming  little  pictures  here, 
very  various  in  quality ;  for  he  is  a 
very  variable  painter,  but  the  worst 
pleasing  and  the  best  exquisite. 

And  now  just  a  word  on  the  land- 
scai)es.  France  has  many  landscape 
painters,  but  produces  few  good  Iwid- 
scapes.  Some  of  the  best  are  here. 
We  have  landscapes  proper,  among 
others,  by  Eousseau,  B&ubigny,  Lam- 
binet,  and  Baudry;  sea  pieces  by 
Ziem,  Isabey,  Gudin,  and  the  like ; 
and  tiie  favourite  half  landscape,  half 
cattle-pieces  by  Troyon  and  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Buskin,  in  one  of  his 
Academy  Notes,  grows  irate  in  his 
denunciation  of  '  all  the  ugliest  and 
intensely  characteristic  quisdities  of 
our  English  ehns,  and,  indeed,  of 
our  English  trees  generally/  which 
he  declares  always  appear  to  him, 
'  as  compared  with  IVench  trees,  to 
grow  in  paroxysms  of  mauvaise 
honte,  sticking  out  their  elbows 
everywhere  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
stifiening  themselves  against  every 
breeze  wat  would  bend  them  into 
grace,  till  all  their  leaves  stand  on 
end  at  last  in  sheer  misery  and 
shame  at  the  shapes  they  have  been 
got  into.' 

Now  turn  from  this  tirade  to  the 
trees  in  any  other  of  these  land- 
scapes, and  say  what  you  think  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  French 
trees  as  you  have  them  represented 
by  French  painters.  Could  any- 
thing better  answer  Buskin's  de- 
scription than  the  scrubby  scare- 
crows in  the  pictures  of  Daubigny, 
Lambinet,  or  even  Eousseau,  though 
his  are  by  for  the  best  looWng  and 
least  shamefoced  ?  As  to  the  land- 
scapes themselves,  they  are  cleverly 
painted,  very  effective,  but  none  of 
them  evincing  that  hearty  yet  reve- 
rential out-of-door  worship  of  Na- 
ture, which  has  so  long  distin- 
guished our  native  landscape  pain- 
ters; and  yet  by  their  breadth  of 
treatoient  and  unity  of  effiect  they 
are  undoubtedly  more  impressive  and 
in  many  respects  truer  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  more  laboured  efforts  of 
our  younger  landscape  jMtinters  of 
the  minute  school.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  the  clear 
sky  of  France,  the  landscape  is 
almost  invariably  kept  low  in  tone. 
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and  a  forced  effect  given  to  tiie 
leading  parts,  hy  enveloping  the 
rest  of  the  pictore  in  an  nnwhole* 
some  haze ;  the  resnlt,  tfiere  can  be 
little  donbt,  of  trusting  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Mhers  insteid  of 
studying  at  first  hand  the  great 
book  of  nature.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  equally  recognizable  in 
Troyon's  grand  picture,  *  Oxen  go* 
ing  forth  to  labour;*  but  here  the 
admirable  painting  of  the  animals, 
and  the  masterly  handling  of  the 
whole,  leave  the  eye  little  to  desire. 
Bosa  Bonheur's  contribution  is  tiie 
femous  Luxembourg  picture  'Cat- 
tle ploughing,'  one  of  her  most 
careful  and  nnafibcted  productions, 
and  one  in  which  her  power  of 
giving  movemeirt  to  the  animals  is 
very  happily  displayed. 

Before  we  leave  w©  mnst  just 
noti'ce  the  portraits,  especially  the 
f<^nale  portraits,  not  inclnding,  how- 
ever, the  full  length  nor  the  profile 
of  liie  Empress,  for  these  are  by 
the  cosmopolitan  Winterhalter.  In 
painting  a  keen,  brilliant,  intellectual 
female  head,  the  Rrench,  we  fancy, 
ate  just  now  without  rivals.  Look, 
for  example,  at  that  of  Bosa  Bonheur, 
by  Dubufe ;  that  by  Bicard,  still  more 
piercing  and  intelligent  of '  Mme.  de 
0***,'  a  fidr  Pole,  we  believe ;  or  the 
milder  and  fairer  fiice,  by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  of  '  A  Girl  witii  a  GaxToaH 
tion,'  which,  oddly  enough,  the 
English  catalogue  calls  'A  young 
girl  embroidering,*  having  appa^ 
rentiy  got  conftised  between  a  VasiUet 
and  an  eyelet-hole. 

Nex4  to  the  French  are  hung  the 
Dutch  pictures.  Holl^id  comes 
well  out  of  the  ordeal.  She  has  no 
large  paintings  —  nothing  in  the 
grand  style.  But  she  has  above  a 
hundred  pictures  of  cabinet  size, 
some  of  them  worthv  of  a  place 
alongside  the  works  of  the  good  old 
Netherland  masters,  and  all  worth 
looking  at.  For  example,  there  are 
six  or  more  Dutch  drawin^nwm 
views  by  David  Bles,  that  are  nearly 
perfect  in  their'  way.  One  (No  i  jaS) 
IS  abnost  a  Meiasomiier  in  size 
and  finish,  with  a  tender,  homely 
feeling,  such  as  Mau»9onmer  never 
expressed.  Kotisng  can  be  moare 
simple  than  the  thSuo  or  more  re- 
fined  than   the    treatment;  it   is 


merely  a  yonng  mother  rocking  tiie 
cradle  of  her  firstrbom,  over  which 
the  fiather  leans  playing  to  it  om 
his  violin;  but  the  unconsoioiiB, 
happy  expression  of  the  whole 
mabes  it  quite  a  household  idylL 
Then  there  are  other  genre  painters^ 
Martens,  Jamin,  and  the  Ten-Eates, 
worthy  associates  of  Bles;  Bob- 
boom,  who  paints  quaint  national 
interiors ;  Verveer,  with  his  equally- 
national  and  still  quainter  ont-door 
scenes ;  Eoekko^s  neat  green-bor* 
dered  canals ;  Van  Schendels'  never- 
ending  candle-hg^t  snl]9ect8,  afford^ 
ing  constant  wonder  to  the  majority 
of  visitors,  to  us  infinite  weannesB  ^ 
Springer,  who  paints  architeotortil 
exteriors  on  a  small  scale  better  than 
any  other  man  in  Europe ;  Israehi, 
who,  having  been  studying  Tr^yoea 
and  the  French  paysogists,  works  oift 
a  large  canvas,  yet  paints  national 
scenery  with  true  Dutch  gusto,  and, 
OS  in  'The  Shipwreck,'  (1353,)  na- 
tive incidents  with  genuine  pathos  ; 
and  delicious  fruit  and  flower^eoes, 
by  Uppink  and  Yan  Os.  Among 
the  younger  landscape  painters  there 
is  a  growing  effort  afteF  Frenoh 
style;  and  in  some,  with  oilarged 
space,  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
Itu-ger  manner:  with  all  its  firtiltB» 
Hugtenbromner*s  'Forest  Scene' i» 
a  good  example  of  tins  ovdar,  and 
so  are  some  of  the  piotiivn  by  De 
Haas,  MoUinger,  and  othera 

Austiian  art,  which  comes  next  in 
place,  is  essentially  mutative.  At 
one  tdme  her  artists  have  gone  t& 
Bome,  and  looked  aib  ancient  art 
through  the  spectacles  of  MengB 
and  Winckelmaim ;  at  another,  they 
tell  US,  the  painters  of  England  httva- 
be^  their  model,  but  we  firaey  it  is. 
as  they  were  seen  in  Englidi  eo- 
gravings.  Of  late  years  Mxmich  ahd 
Diisseldorf  have  plainly  given  the 
law ;  and  now  it  is  evident  that  tiie 
conqueror  at  whose  proud  foot  Ana- 
tria  sits  is  France.  Yon  will  not 
therefijre  look,  or  looking  will  not 
find,  mnch  originality  here;  bat 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  honest,  caro- 
fill  painting,  an«l  some  character. 
And  don't  let  youi»  official  eatalogae 
lead  yon  to  suppose-  that  Anatukui 
painters  fijrm  snch  conceptions  of 
the  'Yirgin  and  Child'  as  that 
there  assigned  to  Friedrich  Amerling 
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(Slo.io73)»  Amffrliijg  only  intended 
tonpresent  aa  ordimury  every-day 
Anstziaa  motliesr,  pteaeaot,  pltunp, 
and  faonaely,  ntiz«^  »  cfaobby  boy, 
and  entitled  it,  xweonably  enough, 
'  A  MothOT  witii  bar  Child ;'  it  is 
^le  officioius  catalogue  that  haa  xa« 
dniatatod  it  the  MadomM. 

Gennan  art  is  too  large  a  snbicat 
to  anter  xi^oa  noir.  In  its  higher 
pteae  it  cannot  bo  said  to  be  at  all 
Dopreaonted  at  Kensington.  Coi!^ 
neikw  baa  sent  a  cartoon,  which, 
pni  trheie  it  is^  is  never  seen 
or  nerer  reoogniaed;  Overbedc 
aaid  Eanlbach  do  not  oontributa 
ewB  tbat  The  secondaiy  man, 
ho^wvcr,  are  hose,  and  what  is 
the  actbal  stE^  of  liie-  ftunons 
Doaaeldorf  and  Mnnich  school  of 
raligMraa  ast  may  be  seen  in  the 
smooth,  pret^,  saintly  series  (731^ 
741),  by*  H^arieh  Mncke;  the  less 
effuninate  *  Si  Jolm  and  St  Peter 
at  the  Beantiftd  Gate,'  of  Bethel  of 
Dreads;  the  'Holy  Family'  of 
Oarl  Holler,  a  woric  of  gieat  refine- 
meat  and  fine  liBeliBg,  bat  sadly 
effefloinate,  and  tJio  'BaMng  of 
JairaB'  Daughter'  of  G.  Biohter, 
both  of  Berlin.  Of  the  younger 
lODMDtic  ficho<d  tliere  are  idso 
examplea,  a  oonspicnons  one  being 
Pilots  enonnoas  pict)»e,  'Nero 
afker  the  Bnming  of  lUnae,'  a 
-woA  everywhere  showing  eoarse 
power  and  oonaidemble  imitativB 
cmKity.  There  ave  also  nnmaroim 
stugeets  of  famiHair  life,  some  of 
them  pleasantly  painted  and  charae- 
tnistic;  incident  pictores  of  all 
daases;  and  many  landscapes,  ibr 
the  moat  part  tame  enofogh  in  the 
drawing  but  terribly  strong  in 
colour,  and  all  constructed  on  ^s- 
tern:  workB  of  the  stmdioi  in  short, 
istiier  than  of  the  fields. 

The  pietnxes  of  Demnavk^  Nor- 
wiqr,  and  Sweden  fill  the  next  room, 
and  not  inding  spaee  enough  there 
they  overflow  into  tlM  aide  gallery. 
T^y  nrast  be  looked  at  There 
win  be  ibnnd  no  woiibs  o(  'high 
art,'— or  onfy  a  few  that  are  of 
the  nsnal  imitative  type^  indolent 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Pairis.  But 
thsn  hom  eaeh  eoontry  eoa^  seve^ 
lal  of  those  thoroughly  national 
and  dmocterisifie  scenes  which 
when  llottwtlsr  painited,  Jat  na  af 


onoe  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
popular  life.  Sndi  are  Exner's 
jDanish  subjects;  and,  as  among  the 
most  chara^eristic,  look  at  his '  Sun* 
day  Visit  to  Qtandpapa—Ialand  of 
Amack,'  with  the  best  room  of  the 
oomfortabla  cottage,  in  which, 
thoo^^  bvushedrup  for  Sunday 
company,  the  fEoidly  of  fowls  movea 
about  untroubled,  the  curious  fm^ 
nituro,  the  duld's  elaborate  head** 
ornaments,  the  peculiar  costumes, 
and,  withal,  the  delighted  look  of 
the  mother  and  grand&ther,  and  the 
reverential  air  of  the  child  as  it 
addzeBses  its  little  careftilly  conned 
Sunday  speech  to  the  good  old  man. 
In  thk  and  similar  pictures  Um^ 
actual  handiworic  is  a  little  feeble, 
perhc^,  but  it  is  consdentions,  and 
sufficient  to  bring  out  thoroughly 
the  pujrpose  of  the  pictuia  Schiott's 
'  Omar  of  Marriage,'  and  Madame' 
Jerichau's  nearly  similar  scene 
(1527),  show  how  seriously  and  ds- 
coroosty  such  matters  are  managed 
in  Denmark— the  feither  of  the  young 
man  in  each  case  making  the  propo- 
sition with  all  due  fomnality.  m  Isat- 
way  we  have  several  pictures  in  lika> 
manner  illustrative  of  national  man- 
ners, but  of  a  higher  class  as  pahit^ 
ingS)  by  liie  most  popular  of  Nor* 
wegian  painters,  lidemand,  whose 
portrait  by  Miss  Lindegrin,  which 
nangs  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  room 
(No.  1396),  on  the  border-tend,  as  it 
were,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  might 
as  well  have  been  pointed  out  tolas' 
numerous  English  admirers  by  » 
word  in  the  Catalogrue.  Sweden 
also  sends  some  interesting  repre- 
sentations of  Swedish  and  ubeiwiaa 
of  Lapland  life  and  manners;  and 
all  tinee  countries  have  besides 
numerous  native  landscapes — net 
aiwavs  eoumendable  as  works  of 
art,  but  fer  the  most  part  with  a 
strong  feeling  for  locahty,  a  feeling 
which  only  native  painters  usually 
possess*— so  that  altogether  the  e»- 
rious  visitor  nuiy  lesffH  not  a  littib 
of  northern  habits,  cnstomSy  and 
scenery  without  travelling  beyond 
the  ibthibition.  Some  of  the  land- 
scapes—^hoee  of  Qnde  of  Norwi^, 
fi)r  example—are,  however,  admirabie 
as  works  of  art ;  and  there  is  a  large 
searpieoe  (1573),  'Early  Morning 
off  tne  Skaw/ 1^  Somnsen  of  Gopeft- 
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hagen,  in  which  the  waves  are  as 
weU  drawn  as  though  Stanfield  were 
the  limner,  the  wato  real  sea  water, 
and  unmistakably  wet,  and  the  eiect 
of  dawn  over  a  stormy  sea  grandly 
given. 

Next  comes  the  Belgian  room,  a 
room  to  linger  long  in  and  return 
to  again  and  again.  Here  the 
master-minds  are  the  chiefe  of  the 
rival  schools  of  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, both  men  of  genius  and  painters 
of  extraordinary  skill.  G^lait  of 
Brussels  has  the  popular  suffrage, 
but  Leys  of  Antwerp  is  the  object 
of  even  more  intense,  though  more 
limited  admiration.  Each  has  a 
European  reputation.  Each  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  historical  artists 
of  our  time — ^the  dramatic  and  tiie 
minute.  Grallait  has  here  nine  pic- 
tures, all  of  large  size.  The  lajgest, 
but  least  interesting,  is  his  '  Abdi- 
cation of  Charles  Y.,'  belonging  to 
the  Brussels  Museum.  His  master 
works  are  '  The  Last  Honours  paid 
to  Oounts  Egmont  and  Horn,'  and 
'  The  Last  Moments  of  Ck>unt  Eg- 
mont,' both  well  known  by  Marti- 
net's admirable  engravings.  The 
former,  a  commission  from  the  town 
of  Toumai,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gal- 
lery pictures  in  the  building— lurge 
in  siyle,  forcible  in  expression,  and 
deeply  impressive.  '  The  Last  Mo- 
ments of  Ck)unt  Egmont ' — ^belonging 
to  the  Berlin  Museum— is  no  less 
grand  in  effect,  and  the  head  of  Eg- 
mont has  even  a  profounder  senti- 
ment His  more  recent  picture, 
'  The  Eemorse  of  Delilah,'  is  a  fine 
conception,  but  feebler  in  treatment 
and  more  French  in  style. 

Ley's  maimer  is  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  that  of  Gallait.  Gallait  selects 
a  simple  incident,  tells  his  story  with 
as  few  figures  as  possible,  and,  deal- 
ing with  large  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  only  introduces  such  details 
and  accessories  as  are  requisite  to 
give  vraisemblance  or  emphasis  to 
his  narrative.  Leys,  on  the  other 
hand,  chooses  his  theme  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of 
persons,  fills  every  part  of  his  can- 
vas with  details,  avoids  shadows, 
and  finishes  every  object  with  mi- 
nute accuracy.  Leys  has  studied 
the  early  German  and  Netherlandish 


masters  till  he  has  come  to  think  aa 
they  thought  and  see  as  they  saw. 
His  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he 
paints  them,  apparently  without 
effort,  as  though  he  were  a  con- 
temporary. Of  all  the  multitude  of 
heads  in  his  pictures  not  one  be- 
longs to  the  present  age;  scarcely 
one  but  might  have  stept  out  of  the 
canvas  of  Holbein  or  Lucas  van 
Leyden.  Yet  there  is  no  suspicion, 
of  borrowing.  He  is  a  learned  and 
conscientious  artist,  with  all  the 
minute  knowledge  of  a  historian 
and  the  sympathies  of  an  arclue- 
ologisi  For  form,  physiognomy, 
costume,  architecture,  every  picture 
is  as  trustworthy  as  a  chronicle. 
You  have  before  you  in  each,  the 
men,  the  time,  and  the  circumstanoe 
of  which  it  troats ;  quaint,  dry,  sjod 
hard  at  the  first  reading,  but  hold- 
ing you  with  a  strange  fascinatioin 
if  you  peruse  it  studiously.  He  is 
a  oolourist,  too,  dealing  with  the 
strongest  and  most  unmanageable 
hues  as  he  pleases,  and  moulding 
them  into  perfect  harmony.  But 
you  must  be  content  to  accept  hie 
guidance,  or  you  will  find  bun,  as 
many  do,  almost  repulsive.  Sl^ig- 
eneyer  (of  Brussels)  follows  in  the 
wake  of  Gallait;  indeed,  his  '  Chri»* 
tian  Martyr  under  Diocletian ' — 
every  continental  painter  of  history 
has  his  '  Christian  Martyr ' — divides 
the  popular  fiavour  with  Gallaif  s 
'Egmont  and  Horn.*  Fauwela  (of 
Antwerp)  steers  between  the  two. 
He  has  a  couple  of  pictures,  '  The 
Widow  of  Artevelde,'  and  *  The  Pro- 
scribed,' which  only  want  the  last 
vivifying  touch  of  genius  to  be  mas- 
ter-pieces. 

Li  the  other  leading  branches  of 
art,  Belgium  is  hkewise  great.  Ma- 
dou's  quiet,  humorous  subjects — *  A 
Rat  Hunt,'  '  Trouble-fSte,'  and  the 
like,  are  universal  fovourites.  By 
Dillens  there  are  lively  and  admi- 
rably painted  scenes  from  the  fainiliftr 
life  of  Zeeland.  Bossuet  has  some 
clever  Spanish  street  scenes.  By 
the  veteran  Ides  there  is  a  picture 
worthy  of  his  fame,  'Eapine,  Pil- 
lage, and  Conflagration.'  The  satin 
dresses  of  Willems  are  equal  to 
Terburg's,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
picture  may  be:  but  he  is  an  im- 
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mense  fftyourite  with  the  admirers 
of  painted  satin,  and  those  who  care 
for  this  kind  of  dexterity  will  do 
weU  to  look  at  his  pictures.  Then 
tiiere  are  i^e  conTersation  pieces  of 
Alfred  Stevens;  the  cattle  pieces 
of  Yerboekhoven,  from  whom  our 
Oooper  learnt  to  paint  cows ;  and  many 
others  c^  vaiions  orders,  all  excel- 
lent in  tlieir  way :  and  altogether 
making  np  a  collection  that  does  no 
little  honour  to  Leopold's  tiny  king- 
dom, and  that  would  in  itself  form 
a  very  creditable  and  suggestive 
eodiibitian. 

And  here  we  must  break  ofll  In 
the  room  beyond  are  tlie  pictures  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland;  in 
the  side  gallery  those  of  Russia, 
with  others  that  properly  belong  to 
the  rooms  we  have  traversed,  and  a 
nuBcellaneous  gathering,  which  in- 
dudee  some  few  examples  of  the  art 
of  tiie  Uniited  States,  and  some — 
despite  the  Koran— of  that  of  Tur- 
kic :  all,  however,  the  production  of 
one  man, '  Musurus-Bey,  bom  184a.' 
But  f  nrtlier  it  is  not  requisite  to  play 
te  jpart  of  guide.  The  pictures  of 
Spam  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
pleasant in  subject,  and,  with  occa- 
siooal  flashes  of  power,  feeble  or 
unpleasant  in  treatment  Italy  has 
too  long  been  content  to  dwell  on 
her  ancient  glory.  She  has  now 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
master ;  let  us  hope  that  in  the  les- 
ser matters  of  art  and  literature  she 
will  soon  become  equally  self-reliant 
But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  imply 
that  there  are  no  ^ood  Italian  pamt^ 
ings  in  the  Exhibition.  On  the  oon- 
truy,  many  are  exceedingly  clever, 
and  most  show  oonsidere£le  artistic 
dexterity.  But  there  are  oertamly 
few  works  of  power.  We  have 
heard,  indeed,  once  and  again,  of 
men  of  more  than  promise,  self-re- 
liant, ari^nal,  imaginative,  emerging 
from  the  mass  of  public  imitators, 
especially  in  Florence;  but  they 
are  not  ^^here.     The  best  gallery 


punting  from  Florence  is  *  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,' 
by  Stefeno  Ussi,  a  large  picture, 
somewhat  too  melodramatic,  but 
original  and  masculine  in  style.  We 
must  also  give  a  good  word  in  pass- 
ing to  F.  Hayez's  *  Taking  of  Jeru- 
sidem;'  the  Iconoclasts  of  D.  Mo- 
relli;  the  Revolution  Scene  in  1848, 
by  Garibaldi's  friend  Luigi  Zuccoli, 
and  the  portraits  by  Cav.  Gapalti  of 
Rome. 

Much  more  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
said  for  Switzerland.  The  yoimger 
Swiss  painters,  in  feet,  seem  to  be 
on  a  hopelessly  wrong  track.  If 
they  mean  to  get  right  the  sooner 
they  '  try  back '  the  better.  Russia, 
let  us  before  parting,  commend  to 
the  reader's  fevourable  r^ard. 
There  will  be  found  no  very  strik- 
ing pictures  on  the  wall  appro- 
priated to  her  artists.  She  spends 
freely,  liberally,  that  her  young 
painters  may  have  good  training 
at  Rome,  Munich,  or  Paria  They, 
on  their  part,  work  doggedly,  and 
return  home  excellent— imitators. 
But  some  of  them,  or  others  who 
have  not  been  so  fevoured,  take  to 
painting  the  men  and  scenes  they 
see  around  them,  and  may  thus  in 
good  time  establish  for  Russia  a  ver- 
nacular art  Such  are  the  storm 
scenes  of  Aivazofeky ;  Popof  s '  Fair 
at  Nyni  Novgorod;'  Scherwood's 
peasant  groups;  Fedotofs  bour- 
geoisie; Jacoby's  'Lemon  Seller,' 
with  a  phiz  rodolent  of  fun ;  and 
Eug^e  Duker's  well-painted  Livo- 
nian  views. 

We  have  thus,  after  a  feshion,  run 
over  the  foreign  pictures.  The 
English  pictures,  of  which  there  are 
some  eight  hundred  in  oil  and  above 
six  hundred  in  water-colour,  cover- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  the  school 
from  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Gains- 
borough, to  the  youngest  living 
artist  who  has  won  his  spurs, 
we  leave  for  another  day. 
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PmmT  W0  to  submit  to  ii» 
coDflideration  of  one  bo  powerfnl 
in  the  ftwhionable  irorld  of  London 
80  yofwself  thenrgent  i^oenity  ibaJb 
emstB  in  the  present  day  for  the 
rescue  of  certain  harmless,  well- 
disposed  personages  who  &U  mtims 
to  a  poliey  and  trealanent  both  crael 
and  nnealled  for.  We  alreed  j  ha^e 
societies  for  the  lesGne  of  jarenile 
offenders,  of  jocmg  women,  and  even 
of  hcnnelesB,  starfing  dogs;  bnt 
possess  non«  for  the  aid  of  a  class, 
not  yery  munerons  it  is  tme,  but 
still  (me  that  is  utterly  helpless,  aad 
moat  deserring  at  the  hands  of  onsr 
coontrymen. 

]  allude.  Sir,  to  those  Empeiors, 
Eings,  Crown  Princes,  Boyal  and 
Serene  Highnesses,  Hears  Apparent, 
Hecaditary  Grand  I>nk6s,  Extraoidi* 
naj;y  Ambassadors,  and  other  exalted 
foreign  personages,  who,  during  their 
sojonm  in  oar  beloved  land,  am 
duly  subjected  ta  almost  diabolkid 
schemes,  and  certainly  to  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  torture  at  ^» 
hands  of  poweorftd  and  tnscrupur 
Ions  men  ;-*^  the  smelUm,  forgers, 
founders,  and  general  artificers  in 
iron,  brass,  and  other  metals ;  the 
drawers  of  wire,  t^e  blowers  of  glaas, 
the  owners  of  cotton^  silk,  and 
woollen  ndHs;  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers of  national  drinks,  the  build* 
em  of  ships^  both  iron  and  wood ; 
and  all  those  membesrs  of  the  coar 
mnnity  (indniing  the  Goiremment 
doofayard  aaid  arsenal  authorities) 
w1h>  constitute  the  maaafMstuxing 
interest  of  Great  Britain. 

From  the  moment  any  distro- 
gouhed  Ibragners  set  foot  i^on  our 
shores  they  are  victims  to  an  or* 
ganized  perseootion.  They  may 
indeed  expect  and  appreciate  the 
innocent  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  the  inevitable  address  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Dover; 
from  the  presence  of  the  chairman, 
the  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
the  general  traffic  manager,  together 
with  the  perennial  bouquet  of  the 
South-Eaatem   railway;    from  the 


taixmipbal  areh  at  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  station;  and  frnm  their  en^ 
thnnatie  leeeption  by  the  hodeefaold 
of  a  wesl-end  hoteL  But  they  ean^^ 
not  be  prepared  for  tiie  pertinaciaae 
invitaitions  and  ineeiBtilde  demmuis 
which  they  inmiediately  expedeooe 
from  the  before-mentioned  prodnocis 
of  national  beverages,  and  woriEers 
in  metals,  and  in  vitreous  and  tex- 
tile fiabrica. 

I  en  bat  feebly  attempt  to  de^ 
scribe  the  miseries  of  illustxious  bnt 
unhappy  trnvelleis  in  one  of  thoee 
mighty  workshops  to  wfaicik  they 
aie  forthwith  condoetBd.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  every  operation 
wMl  then  be  I'simnltaneonsly  gomg 
on,  whilst  the  maefain^  performs 
its  various  savage  Itoetions  witb  all 
the  unceasing  energy  that  steam  at 
high  pressure  and  the  heartiessnefls 
of  owners  can  produce.  But  I 
would  ask  you.  Sir,  to  ti7  to  ooih 
oecfe  tile  meutai  agonies  whidi  muet 
be  endnmd  by  tae  iaexpetieibeed 
visitors,  who,  versed  only  in  the 
peaceful  pursuilB  of  their  own  &r- 
off  land8>  ai^  now  hurried  amidst 
din,  smoke,  flame,  and  men  half 
naked,  grimy,  and  of  forbidding 
aspect,  to  watch  the  mighty  No- 
smytii  hammer  flartten  Tnasaoc  ef 
glewmg  iron  at  the  rate,  p9rfmspB,  of 
two  hundred  blows  per  mmulev 
Oonaider  their  difficulties  in  nnden^ 
standing  the  compUeated,  technical 
eatplafiatiofis  that  are  pressed  upon 
them,  and  mauled  in  tiie  interpreta* 
tkm  amidst  tiie  deafening  clamonr ; 
how  little  they  will  be  able  tborough*' 
ly  to  comprehei^  i^at  the  engine 
which  can  deal  sudi  fearful  Mows 
can  also  genOv  crack  a  not;  im 
how,  neverthekss,  liiey  can  gatftwr 
that  thofy  ace  expected  to  condoei 
the  pioffered  frmt  of  BKeek>na  to 
its  doom,  and  feel  boimd  in  honour 
to  approach  their  alarming  task. 
Now  do  six-bladed  vertical  saws 
suddenly  start  from  repose,  and  in- 
spire them  with  horror  at  the  re- 
lentiess  havoc  made  amongst  de- 
fenceless planks.  They  must  bow, 
as  if  on  a  public  progress,  and  dis- 
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pli^  an  active  intoeet  in,  or,  at  the 
Yerj  least,  a  demeanonr  of  calm  and 
gradonfi  approval  in  all  they  ^t- 
ness,  however  racked  their  mind& 
may  be  with  thoughts  of  the  conse- 
qnences  should  any  <^  the  maehines 
break  loose  upon  them,  or  €^  haply 
Iheir  elaborate  or  flowing  oostomes 
be  involved  in  scnne  rotating  shaft 
or  drum.  Should  the  sollen-lookiBg 
btd  of  a  planing^  machine  inaidiously 
adTance,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  retire  throngh  l^eir  crowding, 
tenifled  suite,  whose  retreat,  in  torn, 
is  cut  off  by  a  fervid  circular  saw* 
They  are  invited  to  draw  near  to 
roaiing  firmaoe8,whose  doors  are  sud- 
doily  opened  to  scorch  their  very  eyes 
out;  and  &t  the  same  moment,  with 
ficazoe  a  '  by  your  leave,'  fiends  in 
human  shape  drag  past  them  huge 
masses  of  iron  almost  in  a  state  of 
tosion,  and  showering  forth  clouds 
of  buniing  mMrks.  Brimming  cru- 
cibles of  molten  brass  crested  with 
sulphniouB  green  flames  are  emp- 
tied, spattering,  into  moulds  at  their 
feel  The  monotonous  humming  of 
'tiie  endless  driving  bands,  and  the 
lazy,  rocking  action  of  the  shearing 
machine,  only  infinitesimally  com- 
pensate for  aU  these  flaming,  screech- 
ihg,  aad  Unmdenag  terrors. 

^  pvovethat  there  ought  to  be  a 
flodely  for  rescuing  such  noble  ob- 
jeetB,  to  ^ve  only  one '  hornl^  and 
heartrending'  instance  of  the  in- 
hnman  treatment  to  which  augnst 
personages  are  in  our  day  exposed, 
I  qnote  verbatim  (exc«ptmg,  of 
oonrae,  a  slight  change  (A  names) 
from  page  7  of  the  '  Times'  of  8a^ 
tudi^.  May  loih,  ultimo : — 

'  Birmingham,  Friday  evening* 
'  This  morning  His  Royal  HighMSS 
tile  Prince  of  Dalecarlia  went  to 
mmtm  of  the  principal  factories. 
Jbnong  tiiem  were  Messrs.  Gain- 
meadow  and  Sons'  brass  fouxdry; 
Mr.  TilJotf  s  steelrpen  works ;  the 
Bizmingham  Plate'^Grlass  Compsi^s 
wodu  at  Smethwiek^  where  Hk- 
Beyal  fiigfamss  witnessed  the  prd- 
eett  of  mami&otuiiug  some  im- 
mense sheets  of  plate  glass;  also 
Messrs.  Boyd  &  Hayfield's  glass 
wcnrks,  where  some  new  processes 
in  melting  glass  were  explained  to 
inoL     A  viat^  was  also  paid   to 


Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.'s  papier-m^h4 
works,  and  to  Mr.  Hollis's  works, 
where  the  process  of  electro-pladng 
was  ^own.  .  .  .  Thence  His  Eoyal 
Highness  returned  to  the  Queen's 
Hotel  to  luncheon,  and  shortly  after- 
wards left  for  Crewe,'  &c. 

I  leave  it  to  you.  Sir,  or  any  other 
sympathizing  persons,  to  try  and 
form  some  faint  notion  of  the  ha- 
rassed state  of  the  royal  mind  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  morning's 
work ;  since  it  will  be  observed  that 
Ihese  six  fiftotories,  engaged  in  five 
distinct  trades,  were  on^  'amon|i^ 
some  of  those  visited.'  Was  it 
specially  arranged  that  the  sun 
should  rise  as  early  on  that  day  as 
he  would  at  midsummer  in  His 
Boyal  Highness's  country  ?  For  the 
whole  were  orammed  down  before 
lunch,  and  after  that  meal  the 
augnst  visitor  was  at  onoe  whirled 
away  five  and  forty  miles  by  rail ! 
Is,  then.  His  Boyal  Highness's  diges- 
tion supposed  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
iron  of  bis  native  land,  that,  after 
such  mental  and  physical  labours, 
no  peaceful  moment  should  be  al- 
lowed him  tiiis  side  of  Crewe  ?  The 
picture  is  too  terrible  for  contempla- 
tionl 

I  would  venture  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  cruelty  practised  upcm 
these  hapless  foxeign  adstocrats  is  a» 
doubls  one,  since  not  only  are  they 
expected  unceasingly  to  undergo 
imysiGal  toil,  and  danger  to  life  and 
limb,  bal  they  are  also  supposed 
iMe  at  every  hour  to  receive,  digest, 
aikk  intelligently  comment  on  any 
number  of  voluminous  details  poured 
into  their  ears  at  the  various  &c- 
toriee.  Against  the  owners  of  mills, 
tiie  distiUsrs,  and  the  brewers 
(though  the  latter,  perhaps,  are  too 
prone  to  fill  the  hats  of  even  exalted 
persom  with  carbonic  add  gas  from 
the  'wort  sqpuares'))  there  cannot 
be  urged  all  the  sufferings  inflicted 
by  t^  blowers  of  glass,  t£e  drawers 
of  wire,  tto  ship-builders,  and  the 
artificers  in  metals.  The  former 
unfoddngly  seek  to  otertsa  tiae 
intelleet,  but  the  latter  wovJd  es^- 
danger  the  body  as  welL 

Btiring  their  stay  in  England  I 
would  have  foreigners  attend  any 
number  of  leviews,   fites,  flower^ 
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shows,  theatres,  and  any  other  exhi- 
bitions at  which  they  are  not  ex- 
pected, either  really  or  feignedly,  to 
team  or  understand  anything.  I 
would  agree,  also,  that  any  number 
of  addr^ses  should  be  presented ; 
for  such  involve  no  personJEd  danger, 
nor  need  it  even  necessarily  appear 
that  they  are  comprehended.  More- 
over, as  tiieir  contents  are  always 
known  beforehand  to  the  recipients, 
the  reply  can  be  prepared,  and  all 
embarnussment  thereby  obviated. 

But— and  herein,  more  especially, 
are  the  Government  dockyard  and 
arsenal  authorities  concerned— since 
if  any  British  subject,  for  an  inteUi- 
gent  and  honourable  purpose,  seeks 
to  make  himself  acquamted  with 
some  of  the  more  modem  and  ela- 
borate offensive  and  defensive  engines 
of  war&re,  he  will  probably  find 
great  difficulties  strewn  in  his  path 
(even  if  it  be  not  altogether  closed 
to  him) ;  therefore,  I  say,  it  appears 
doubly  hard  that  these  authorities 
should  hasten   to   overwhelm   the 


innocent  foreigner  with  all  those 
accumulated  details  which  offctimes 
they  so  carefully  withhold  fix>m 
one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Finally,  then.  Sir,  I  most  sincerely 
trust  that,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  subscriptions  wfll 
rapidly  be  raised  thoughout  London 
society,  to  organize  troops  of  men, 
stalwart  and  above  being  bribed, 
who  shall  (especially  during  this 
season  of  the  International  ^diibi- 
tion)  receive  all  iUustrious  visitors 
at  our  ports,  and  form  a  vigilant 
body-guard  during  their  stay ;  who 
shall  effectually  keep  off  the  active, 
insidious,  pertinacious  agents  of  all 
native  manufsu^turers,  and  shall 
rescue  any  unhappy  great  ones  at 
present  under  their  baleful  influ- 
ences; and  who,  as  long  as  their 
noble  charges  remain  in  Old  Eng- 
land, shall  preserve  them  safe  and 
sound,  both  m  body  and  in  mind. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  fEiithful  Servant, 
F.  D'E. 
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AMONG  the  many  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1,  and  the  subsequent  re-erection 
of  the  fury-like  palace  at  Sydenham, 
not  the  least  is  the  faciUty  which  the 
building  affords  for  musical  per- 
formances on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  was  ever  before  practicable. 
While  we  write  we  seem  to  hear  by 
anticipation  the  swell  of  tone  and 
voice  from  the  throats  and  instra- 
ments  of  four  thousand  performers 
united  to  give  the  chefs-iTcnivre  of 
Handel  as  they  were  never  before 
given.  Our  readers,  when  these 
pages  meet  their  eyes,  will  already 
nave  perused  the  accounts,  in  the 
daily  papers,  of  the  progress  of  this 
Festival ;  many,  indeed,  will  be  still 
conscious  of  its  scarcely  departed 
echoes.  We  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  write  of  the  performance, 
but  think  the  occasion  most  oppor- 
tune for  a  short  sketeh  of  the  sub- 
iect  and  the  man— a  subject  than 
which  none  can  be  more  deb'ghtftd, 
and  a  man  than  whom  none  can  be 
found  more  worthy  to  be  celebrated ; 


the  very  high  priest  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  whose  works  are  so  well 
known,  and  whose  memory  is  so 
reverently  and  affectionately  che- 
rished by  Englishmen. 

What,  origmally,  did  men  seek  to 
convey  by  the  word  " Music?" 

The  word  fiovaucS^,  or  musician, 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  in- 
differently to  the  professor  of  any 
of  the  polite  ,arts,  especially  those 
patronised  by  the  Nine  Muses 
(Movcroi),  whose  collective  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  fiaxrOai,  to 
inquire,  investigate,  or  speculate 
upon.  The  Romans  followed  their 
example.  Thus  Cicero  speaks  of 
orators,  painters,  poets,  and  abstract 
philosophers  as  fwva-ucol  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ^vo-iicot,  or  stu- 
dents of  physical  or  natural  philoso- 
phy. Modems,  however,  nave  re- 
stricted the  word  Music  to  the 
science  of  sweet  soimds,  the  most 

§  leasing  discovery,  and    the  most 
ehght^  amusement  ever  afforded 
toman. 
We    find   in   sacred   story  thiit 
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moac  was  practified  and  bronght  to 
a  oonaiderable  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Jews;  but  we  have  no 
data  on  which  to  foim  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  art  among  them. 

Of  the  origin  of  mnsic  in  historical 
times  little  is  known.  The  Gre^, 
as  was  their  wont,  febled  their 
deities  as  inyenting  music.  The 
'seren  unequal  reeds  joined  with 
wax '  are  much  made  mention  of  by 
Virgil  in  his  ^Eolognes/  which  he 
adapted  firom  Theocritus. 

Tim  instrument,  which  still  sur- 
TiTes  nnder  the  name  of  Pandean 
pipe,  i^pears  to  have  been  one  of 
&e  earliest  inventions,  and  is  the 
mde  progenitor  of  the  organ;  the 
ram's  horn  that  of  the  harsher  wind 
instnunents ;  while  the  lyre  of  only 
two  or  three  strings  is  the  embryo 
harp,  and  the  dulcimer  is,  without 
doubt,  the  parent  of  the  modem 
IHanoforte.  Ancient  &ble  ascribes 
to  Orpheus  the  &culty  of  moYing 
eyen  stones  and  trees  by  his  music ; 
an  old  epigram  also  informs  us  that  he 
procured,  by  its  means,  admission  to 
the  realms  of  Pluto.  This  epigram 
has  been  amplified  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  thus  amusingly  translated  into 
English : — 

'When  Orpheos went  down  to  the  regions  below, 

Whidi  men  are  forbidden  to  see, 
Bb  toned  np  his  lyre,  as  old  histories  show. 

To  set  hie  Eorydlce  fne. 

*  An  bell  was  astonished  a  person  so  wise 

Sbooki  rashly  endanger  his  life. 
And  venture  so  far.  but  how  great  their  surprise. 
When  they  found  that  he  came  for  his  wife. 

*  To  find  oat  a  punishment  doe  for  this  &olt 

Old  Pluto  long  ransacked  his  brain. 
Bat  hell  had  not  torments  sufficient  he  thought, 

So  he  gave  him  his  wife  back  again. 
'  Bat  pity  succeeding  soon  vanquished  his  hearty 

And.  pleased  at  his  playing  so  well. 
He  took,  her  again  in  reward  of  his  art. 

Such  magic  had  music  In  helL* 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the 
improvement  of  music  itself,  or  of 
musical  instruments  from  these 
remote  times,  we  pass  on  to  our 
immediate  subject 

The  life-like  and  masterly  en- 
graving, which  is  now  before  the 
reader,  represents  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  composers,  of 
whose  life  we  propose  in  this  paper 
to  narrate  a  few  of  the  incidents. 
Its  scope  will,  of  course,  preclude 
anything  like  a  formal  examination 


of  his  works,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  more 
remarkable  achievements  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readera 

George  Frederick  Handel  was  bom 
in  1684,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  His 
&ther,  a  physician  in  that  town, 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  his  afterwards  illus- 
trious son,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  a  second  wife. 

Handel  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  grief  to  his  fiftther,  to  find 
tha^  almost  before  he  could  speak 
articulately,  he  was  accustomed  to 
utter  musical  sounds.  And  as  a 
curious  instance  of  fatile  paternal 
effort  to  counteract  the  aspirations 
of  latent  genius,  we  may  mention 
that  his  father  had  all  musical  in- 
struments removed  from  his  house, 
in  order  that  his  son  might  have  no 
provocatives  to  the  study,  for  which 
he  seemed  to  have  a  predilection. 
The  youngster,  however,  circum- 
vented him  by  procuring  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clavichord*  to  a  top 
room  in  his  &ther's  house,  where, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  managed, 
without  master  or  any  other  assist- 
ance, to  produce,  whether  under- 
standingly  or  not,  music,  melodious 
and  harmonious,  from  the  instm- 
ment. 

An  accidental  circumstance,  how- 
ever, decided  the  fiate  of  the  incipient 
musician.  His  &ther  had  a  son  by 
a  former  wife,  who  was  an  attendant 
on  a  certain  duke  of  Saxe-Weissen- 
fells.  The  elder  Handel  was  going 
to  visit  this  son ;  and  though  he  at 
first  refused  to  take  his  younger 
boy,  then  about  seven  years  old, 
the  latter  so  resolutely  followed  the 
carriage,  that  he,  by  importunity,, 
obtained  permission  to  accomi)any 
his&ther. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the 
young  George  Frederick  one  Sunday 

*  This  was  an  instrument  something  like 
an  old  pianoforte  :  a  representation  given  in 
a  woric  published  about  fifty  years  before 
Handel's  time,  gives  it  a  compass  of  about 
four  octaves.  It  was  ui  use  in  convents,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  muffled  with  strips 
of  cloth  on  the  strings,  that  the  occupants 
of  adjoining  cells  might  not  be  disturbed. 
The  harpsichord,  spinnet^  and  virginal  are 
instruments  of  the  same  class. 
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managed  to  get  up  to  the  ofaapel 
organ  affc^  service,  and  began  to 
play.  The  duke,  who  had  not  re- 
tired from  'fche  chapel,  hearmg  a 
strange  tonch,  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  intruder,  and  found  he 
was  the  brother  of  his  valet-de- 
c^iambre.  He,  in  consequence,  after 
farther  inquiries  and  conferences, 
persuaded  theMher  to  give  scope 
to  the  natural  inclinations  of  his  son. 

On  tibeir  return  to  Halle,  there- 
fore,  Handel  was  placed  witti  Fre- 
derick William  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  church  there,  and 
from  nine  years  of  age  he  composed 
motets  for  the  church  services, 
which  were  Tery  much  admired ;  he 
is  actually  said  to  have  composed  a 
new  one  every  week  for  three  years. 

From  HaUe  he  went  to  Berlin,  at 
the  time  when  the  opera  there  was 
under  the  direction  of  Bononcini, 
who  had  the  character  of  a  haughty 
and  insolent  man,  although,  without 
doubt,  an  accomplished  musician. 
His  subordinate,  Attilio,  however, 
was  a  person  of  kindly  and  modest 
disposition,  and  readily  opened  his 
he«t  to  the  young  Handel,  whom 
he  would  plaice  on  his  knee,  while 
he  listened  deUghtedly  to  his  per- 
formance (Ml  the  harpsichord.* 

After  a  short  residence  at  Berlin, 
the  king,  Frederick  I.  proposed  to 
send  him  to  Italy,  but  Handel  de- 
clined ihe  proffi^red  patronage,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  re- 
turned to  Halle,  where  his  fether 
died  soon  after.  His  attachment  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity  thus 
loosened,  he,  thinking  to  find  some 
locality  better  fitted,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  for  his  residence, 
went  to  Hamburg,  the  opera  of 
which  city,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
oonsiderable  fame. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  the  director  of  tiie  opera, 
Eeinhard  Eeiser,  chapel  master  to 
the  Buke  of  Mecklenburg, '  being  a 

*  Bononcini  was  destined  hereafter  to 
become  the  great  rival  of  Handel  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  then  kindness  of  Attilio  did 
not  prevent  him  also  joining  with  the 
enemies  of  his  prote^^.  Attilio's  fame 
seems  not  to  have  been  great,  but  the  other 
w«s  in  coneideitible  repute.  He  wrote  a 
grand  anthem  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 


man  of  gaiety  and  easpense,'  was 
compelled  to  leave  surreptittously  to 
avoid  his  creditors.  Theman,wfc)ee 
name  is  unknown  to  £Eime,  and  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  |)lay  the 
second  harpsichord,  imagmed  he 
had  tbe  best  right  to  the  vacant 
post;  but  Handel  successfully  dis- 
puted the  situation  with  him,  being 
CMiscious  of  his  own  powers,  and 
seconded  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
public,  who,  by  their  clamours, 
obliged  the  nameless  claimant  for 
the  place  of  honour  to  yield  it  up 
to  Handel. 

This  man,  considering  his  honour 
to  be  wounded,  consoled  4iimself 
with  dreams  of  vengeance.  To 
carry  out  this  scheme,  he  waylaid 
Handel  one  evening  after  the  opera, 
and  at  a  fitting  place  thrust  at  him 
witii  a  sword.  Luckily  Handel  had 
the  score  of  the  opera  under  his  coat, 
which  prevented  the  would-be  assas- 
sin from  completing  his  purpose, 
for  he  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch. 

As  he  was  now  the  only -available 
and  capable  person  for  the  office  of 
director,  and  the  popular  indigna- 
tion against  his  cowardly  assailant 
had  produced,  of  course,  a  reaction 
of  £Eivour  for  himself,  Handel  was 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post,  though  at  that  time  he  was 
only  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old.  His  first  work  in  this 
new  and  responsible  position,  was 
the  opera  of '  Almeria,^  which  had  a 
successful  run  of  thirty-two  nights. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  very 
little  to  the  purpose,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  enumerate  separately 
the  works  of  Handel,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  more  prolific  composer  than 
any  before  or  since  his  time ;  for  he 
is  known  to  have  composed  fifty 
operas  and  twenty-six  oratorios, 
beside  a  large  number  of  minor 
works.  Among  the  former,  with 
which  he  was  almost  exdusively 
engaged  in  early  life,  the  most 
popular  were  'Agrippina,'  'Sc»- 
vola,'  'Alexander,*^  'ScijHO,'  with 
the  beautiful  serenata,  'Ads  and 
Qalatea.' 

After  a  stay  at  Hamburg  of  three 
years  or  tli^feabouts,  he  determined 
to  go  to  Italy,  and  according  set 
out  for  Florence.  Here  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  grand  duke,  John 
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Qnl^ii  At  lisdici,  vho,  m  a  mark 
of  Ids  f^tifioalioa  at  hearmg  one 
of  hk  Gjpesns,  •pteamM  him  witli 
a«citiadeiable  sum  cf  Bioney  and  a 
merhot  of  plate.  LeaviDg  Florenoe, 
•ter  afoont  a  yeair'a  stay,  he  went 
<toVeniee,  where  he  oonposed  the 
opera  of  'Agrippina/  wln^  was 
playad  tweBfey-eeYen  mghts. 

Staying  only  a  ahenrt  time  at 
'Vemoe,  he  took  hia  departure  for 
Borne,  where  he  made  liie  aequaint- 
msmoe  oi  Oorelli  and  fiearlotti,  yio- 
Mntets  of  Gardinal  Ottoboni,  the 
former  of  whom  is  known  down  to 
these  times  by  his  magnifieent 
soiMBtBs  for  Tiolms,  and  was,  in  his 
own  dagr,  most  fiEunoos  as  a  per- 
former. ICattheeon  says  he  was  the 
fiiBt  violinist  in  the  world;  and  a 
eoantryman  of  his  own  stales  him 
*  Virtuosissimo  di  violmo.'  We 
might  jnst  mention  timt  his  Chris- 
tian name  was  Arohangelo  I 

It  is  remario^le,  en  pasaant,  that 
the  love  of  painting  has  be^i  almost 
ae'fitsong  in  the  bosom  tii  mnsicianB 
as  tiiesr  own  move  peculiar  art. 
Thns  Corelli  heqneatiied  to  the 
cardinal  his  patzon,  a  vKlaable  col- 
lection of  pietm^ee,  whidi  he  had 
aeemnulated  dnnng  his  life.  Han- 
del also  used  hal»tiially  to  visit  all 
the  picture  galleries  wilhin  his 
Mftch,  'ttiongh  he  was  not  a  col- 
lector. GemiDiani  is  said  to  have 
devoted  his  latter  years  to  painting, 
tmd  to  have  declared  that  he  loved 
it  better  than  mane.  Laniere  is 
la^ed  among  the  pahiters,  and  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself,  which 
oeeafoes,  or  oeonpied  till  latelv,  a 
place  in  the  mmsio  school  at  Oxford, 
althon^  he  was  also  celebrated  as 
a  most  aecompliahed  musician. 
Many  men  also,  who  achieved  their 
great  fame  as  pi^ters,  have  been 
entimsiastic  lovers  of  mnsie.  We 
might  mention  Leonardo  da  Yind, 
and  Domenichino,  Goido,  Sir  Or. 
Ehfiller,  and  many  others. 

To  return  to  HandeL  After  a 
^bort  f^  at  Borne  he  went  to 
Naples;  and  making  only  a  brief 
sojourn  in  that  oity,  he  returned  to 
G<armany,  Hanover  being  the  j^aoe 
of  his  selecti<m.  (Here  he  made  the 
aecjnaintanoe  of  Stefifoni,  a  nrafliaiaa 
of  great  talent,  who,  for  a  time, 
ocenpied  the  office  of  ehapel-master 


to  tfee  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards Gtorge  I.  of  England. 

The  following  account  of  Handel's 
Toeeption  by  Stefbni  is  from  the 
month  of  the  former  himself: — 
'When  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover 
I  was  a  yonng  man  under  twenty ; 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
SteffiEmi,  and  he  had  heard  of  me. 
I  understood  somewhat  of  music, 
and  could  play  pretty  well  on  the 
organ.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  me  to  tiie  Prin- 
cess 6<^hia  and  the  Elector's  son, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  I 
was  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a 
virtuoso  in  music.  He  obliged  me 
with  instructions  for  my  conduct 
and  behaviour  during  my  residence 
at  Hanover;  and  being  called  from 
the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern,  he  left  me  in  possession 
of  that  favour  and  i)atronag6  which 
himself  had  enjoyed  for  a  series  of 
years.' 

It  is  seldom  that  the  aspiring 
genius  of  a  young  artist  finds  so 
ready  an  assistance  as  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  one  already  celebrated, 
whose  place  he  may  take  at  onoe, 
and  so  escape  the  thousand  and  one 
struggles  and  disappointments  inoi- 
dent,  in  the  majority  of  caaes,  to  the 
eariy  struggles  of  professional  men. 
'8teffiam's  a^ention  to  'matters  of 
public  concern,'  which  can  barely 
be  alluded  to  here,  was  rewarded  by 
lus  appdntment,  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.,  to  the  bishopric  of  Spiga, 
situate  in  Anatolia,  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  church,  in  partibus 
infidelium,  a  di^ty  corresponding, 
probably,  to  a  bishopric  of  Tonga- 
taboo  or  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  the 
present  time.  He  was,  however, 
more  solidly  rewarded  by  the  Elec- 
tor, who  gave  him  a  pension  of  fif- 
teen hundred  riX'^ollars  per  annum ; 
though  we  must  conl^  that  the 
mention  of  this  sum  conveys  only 
the  remotest  idea  to  our  mind  of 
what  it  mi^it  represent  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Another  reason  why  IStef^mi 
should  be  mentioned  hei'e,  beside 
his  intimate  ocmnection  with  Handel, 
is,  that  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Anoimit  Musie  in 
London,  in  1724. 
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As  the  succession  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  to  the  English  crown 
must  have  been  long  foreseen,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find,  about  this 
time,  a  great  intimacy  growing  up 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Hanover,  nor  that  Handel  should  be 
moved  to  visit  the  city  which  was 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  most  distinguished  triumphs, 
those  which  were  chiefly  to  trans- 
mit, or  rather  to  carry,  his  £Eune  to 
posterity. 

While  he  was  preparing  for  this 
visit,  it  turned  out  that  his  friends 
at  court  were  negodating  a  pension 
for  him.  The  consciousness  of  his 
intention  to  visit  England  made  him 
hesitate  to  accept  this ;  but  the  Elec- 
tor, with  princely  generosity,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his 
plans,  granted  him  twelve  months' 
leave  of  absence  without  prejudice 
to  his  emoluments  at  Hanover.  The 
remark  we  made  a  page  or  two  back, 
that  Handel,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
felt  the  bonds  which  held  him  to 
Halle  loosened,  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  any  want  of  filial  respect  to 
his  mother,  for  not  only  did  he  pay  a 
dutiful  visit  to  her  before  his  depart 
ture  for  England,  but  also  to  his 
former  master,  Zulau,  and  other 
friends  of  his  youth. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  year 
1 7 lo,  and  was  immediately  employed 
to  compose  the  opera  of  'Rinaldo,'  for 
which  Eossi,  an  Italian,  wrote  the 
libretto.  It  is  said  that  the  opera 
was  composed  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  its  success  was  unprecedented, 
the  publisher  clearing  abont  fifteen 
hundred  poimds  by  it. 

He  came  into  great  fiavour  with 
the  queen,  and  many  people  of  im- 
portwice  in  England,  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  re- 
main. His  fine  sense  of  honour, 
however,  this  time  prevented  him 
from  breaking  his  aUegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  potentate,  though  we 
shall  find  that  he  abandoned  such 
quixotic  notions  afterwards;  for  at 
the  end  of  two  years'  stay  at  Hanover, 
he  again  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  London,  on  the 
express  condition,  however,  that  he 
was  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

The  period  of  his  second  advent 
in  London  was  that  when  the  treaty 


of  Utrecht  was  being  agitated  (i  71  s)* 
and  on  the  complet£)n  of  that  treaty 
in  the  following  year,  Handel  was 
honoured  by  the  flueen  with  a  com- 
mand to  write  a  Te  Deum  for  l^e 
occasion,  the  performance  of  which 
she  herself  attended  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral 

The  sudden  death  of  the  queen 
of  coTurse  brought  Handel  into  an 
awkward  predicament  He  had  not 
returned  to  Hanover  according  to 
his  stipulation,  and  now,  behold,  his 
justly  ofifended  patron,  the  Elector^ 
became  King  of  England.  Another 
cause  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
king  was  that  Handel  had  just  com- 
pleted a  work  in  jubilant  exultation 
at  the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty  to 
which  George  the  First,  in  his  elec- 
toral capacity,  had  certainly  been 
very  much  opposed. 

Handel's  old  and  stanch  friend. 
Baron  Eeilmansegge,  however,  con- 
trived a  plan  by  which  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  king.  The  baron 
got  up  a  party  on  the  Thames,  and 
induced  his  Majesty  to  be  present ; 
then,  giving  Handel  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on,  persuaded  him  to 
compose  wat  beautiful  series  of  airs 
known  still  as  *  Water  music'  The 
composer  himself  conducted  it,  in  a 
barge  attendant  on  that  of  the  king, 
who  was  prepared  by  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  the  music 
to  learn  that  Handel  was  the  author. 
Still  the  wished-for  recondliatioii 
did  not  then  take  place;  offended 
royalty  required  much  pacification. 

It  was  at  last  brought  about  in 
the  manner  following:  Geminiani 
had  composed  some  violin  solos 
which  the  king  was  anxious  to 
hear  played  by  the  author.  The 
latter  was  careful  also  that  his 
performance  should  not  be  marred 
by  an  indifferent  accompaniment 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  stipulated 
that  Handel  should  be  the  aocom- 
panyist.  The  king,  on  being  made 
acquamted  with  these  matters, 
granted  permission  for  Handel  to  be 
admitted  to  the  performance,  the 
execution  of  which  was  so  much  to 
his  8atis£Etction,  that  on  making  pro- 
per submission,  Handel  was  re-ad- 
mitted to  fevour,  and  soon  after 
received  a  pension  of  200I,  a  year. 
A  similar  sum  had  been  granted  by 
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the  qoeei  (Anne).  We  do  not  know 
whemerhis  Hanoyerum  pension  was 
continued  to  him,  bat  in  any  case 
he  had  not  made  a  yery  bad  be- 
gimung,  being  still  a  comparatiyelj 
yoang  man,  his  age  bemg  about 
thirty-two. 

It  was  the  custom  in  his  time  for 
noble  and  wealtiiy  persons  to  pa- 
ironize  men  of  genius.  When  we 
look  at  the  falsome  dedications 
written  by  men  of  xmdoubted  power 
to  titled  and  acred  dolts  and  idiots, 
we  are  not  sorry  tiiat  in  our  more 
happy  time  men  of  talent  find  their 
legitimate  rewiod  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  ihe  maffi  of  their  country- 
men. Yet  so  great  is  the  power  of 
custom  to  mislave,  that  we  find 
Handel  accepting  apartments  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who 
is  reported  to  haye  been  as  remark- 
able for  his  loye  of  music  as  for  his 
skill  in  architecture,  et  cateris  artibus 
tnffenuis. 

Daring  three  years'  reeidenoe  at 
Barimgtcm  House,  Handel  appears 
to  haye  studied  very  closely,  devot- 
ing stncUy  all  his  momiogs  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  here  accustomed 
to  meet  all  of  talent  in  art  or  science, 
leligion  or  pohtics,  that  the  age  af- 
£:>iti6d.  Pope  and  Gay  were  his 
frequent  companions,  the  former  of 
whom  was  not  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge tiiat  he  had  no  relish  or  ca- 
pacity for  music*  Another  of  the 
nequenters  of  this  noble  mansion. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was,  however,  not 
only  an  admirer  of  music,  but  him- 
self a  composer  of  no  mean  order. 
Many  fine  works  of  his  exist  still  in 
the  UlHrary  of  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
Haoders  great  amusement,  apart 
from  that  which  he  shared  in  the 

•  Pope  writes :  *  My  friend  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not speaks  strongly  of  the  effect  that  music 
hns  on  his  mind,  and  I  believe  him ;  bat  1 
own  myfelf  incapable  of  any  pleasure  from 
it.'  The  author  of  *The  Office  of  an  Ex- 
ecutor,* written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
says:  'There  is  no  music  preferable  to  the 
cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds.'  Mr.  Warton  and 
Dr.  Johnson  say  respectirely  of  Dr.  John 
Bathurst  and  J.  P.  Barretier,  that  they 
had  a  strong  aTersion  to  music.  The  writer 
of  thb  paper  has  been  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man of  good,  and  in  some  instances,  re- 
maridible  abilities  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  *  Rory  (^More,'  and  the 
'  Old  Hundredth  Psabn.' 
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hospitality  of  Burlington  House,  was 
to  frequent  St  Paul's,  the  organ, 
then  almost  a  new  erection,  bei^  a 
great  fiavourite  of  his.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  play  sometimes  after 
the  service,  and  has  been  known  to 
attract  a  larger  audience  than  ever 
assembled  in  the  choir.  We  have 
heard — we  cannot  vouch  for  our 
authority — that  Handel  being  pre- 
sent, an  entire  stranger,  at  a  vOkge 
church,  requested  the  organist  to 
allow  him  to  play  the  congregation 
out  after  morning  service.  Having 
received  a  ready  permission,  he  be- 
gan to  play.  The  congregation 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  great  master,  and  remamed  spell- 
boimd  in  their  seats,  or  standii^  in 
the  aisles,  until  the  unhappy  or- 
ganist, perhaps  hungrily  yearning 
for  his  dinner,  timidly  suggested  to 
the  stranger  that  he  would  never 
'play  them  out ;'  but  himself  taking 
Sanders  seat,  accomplished  the  feat 
in  double  quick  time. 

During  his  stay  at  Burlington 
House  he  composed  several  operas 
and  many  minor  works,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  accepted  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Duke  of  Chandos's 
chapel  at  Cannons.*  The  duke,  who 
had  built  the  most  beautiful  dbapel 
in  the  country,  now  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  services  conducted  by 
the  most  eminent  musician  in  the 
world.  Whilst  filling  this  office, 
Handel  wrote  an  immense  quantify 
of  church  music,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  by  any  ver- 
nacular epithet,  so  much  does  it 
differ  from  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries or  successors.  His  church 
music,  like  his  oratorios,  is  mi  gene^ 
ri$ ;  the  latter,  indeed,  for  grandeur 
of  conception,  skill  in  harmony^ 
originality  of  melody,  and  all  those 
graces  so  easy  to  perceive  and  feel,, 
but  so  hard  to  describe,  have  never 
been  excelled  since  his  time.  It  was 
for  the  Duke  of  Ghandos  that  he 
wrote  the  romantically  beautifiil 
serenata  '  Acis  and  Galatea.'  After 
having  been  engaged  at  Cannons 
some  years,  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the 
operatic  performances  at  the  theatre 

♦  He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  during 
Queen  Anne's  wars.      He  liired  at  Canuoos 
for  a  few  years  in  i-egal  magnificence. 
F 
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in  the  Haymarket,  under  a  society 
which  was  incorporated  with  the 
title  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music. 
For  this  venture  he  composed  the 
opera  of '  Radamistus/  the  reception 
of  which  is  thus  described  by  an 
anonymous  biographer:  'The  ap- 
plause it  received  was  almost  as  ex- 
travagant as  his  "  Agrippina"  had 
excited ;  the  crowds  and  tumults  of 
the  house  at  Venice  were  hardly 
equal  to  those  at  London.  In  so 
splendid  and  &shionable  an  assem- 
bly of  ladies,  to  the  excellence  of 
their  taste  we  must  impute  it,  there 
was  no  shadow  of  form  or  ceremony, 
scarce,  indeed,  any  appearance  of 
order  or  regiilarify,  politeness  or 
decency.  Many  who  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  with  an 
impetuosity  ill  suited  to  their  rank 
and  sex,  fainted  through  the  heat; 
several  gentlemen  were  turned  back 
who  had  offered  forty  shillings  for  a 
seat  in  the  gallery,  after  having 
despaired  of  getting  into  the  pit  or 
boxes.'  The  respective  ments  of 
Bonondni,  Attilio,  and  Handel  were 
measured,  about  this  time,  in  an  odd 
way.  An  opera  was  proposed  in 
which  each  should  compose  an  act 
This  opera,  called  *  Mutius  Scaevola,' 
was  actually  completed  and  per- 
formed, when  the  palm  was  unani- 
mously given  to  Handel,  and  the 
second  place  to  Bononcini.  This 
mode  of  settlement  did  not,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of 
these  celebrated  rivals. 

In  this  opera,  Senesino  made  his 
iirst  appearance.  Some  misunder- 
standing soon  arose  between  him 
and  Handel,  and  the  latter  refused 
longer  to  compose  for  him,  having 
previously  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
induce  tiie  directors  to  discard  him. 
This  quarrel  between  the  composer 
and  the  chief  singer  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Academy,  after  an  ex- 
istence of  nine  years.  The  faction  of 
the  nobility,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Senesino,  and  by  subscrip- 
tion opened  a  house  for  the  perform- 
ance of  opera  in  lincobi's  Inn  Fields, 
and  engaged  Porpora  to  compose 
for  ii  Handel  associated  himself 
with  Heidegger,  and  entered  on  a 
rivalry  with  the  other  party,  having 
secured  the  house  in  the  Haymarket 


This  project,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  nor, 
indeed,  in  any  other  way,  for  the 
works  which  Handel  produced  about 
this  time  bear  so  little  resemblance 
to  his  former  ones  that  few  would 
imagine  they  were  by  the  same  com- 
poser. The  Lincoln's  Lm  party  be- 
came desirous  of  securing  the  Hay- 
market  house  at  a  time  when  Handel, 
probably  from  impecuniosity,  was 
equally  desirous  to  give  it  up ;  the 
rival  parties  therefore  changed 
places,  but  Handel  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Govent  Garden,  making  a 
joint  venture  with  Rich  the  manager, 
which,  however,  was  not  successful. 
It  would  extend  the  present  slight 
sketch  much  beyond  allowable  limits 
were  we  to  detail  the  steps  by  which 
Handel,  ^^uaJly  losing  his  former 
accumulations,  at  last  succumbed  to 
fate  and  the  ill-health  which  had 
been  induced  by  his  constant  anx- 
ieties. 

His  mind  having  become  some- 
what unbalanced,  and  his  right 
hand  seized  by  palsy,  he  was  per- 
suaded, after  an  unavailing  trial  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  go  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  was  restored  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner  by 
the  vapour-baths;  so  that  he  re- 
turned, quite  recovered,  to  England 
after  six  weeks*  stay. 

In  1730  he  was  admitted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  com- 
posed the  music  to  Pope's  *  Ode  for 
Si  Cecilia's  Day '  as  the  exercise  for 
this  title.  It  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  such  applause  that 
they  not  only  conferred  the  degree, 
but  made  hirn  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University.  He  now  composed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  years  produced 
many  operas,  among  which  were 
*Atalania,'  'Xerxes,'  and  '  Hymen,' 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  have 
now  entirely  disappeaired  from  me- 
mory. However,  about  the  year 
1740,  whether  disgusted  with  the 
neglect  which  had  lately  attended 
him,  or  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
composition  of  graver  works  would 
be  more  suitable  to  his  advancing 
years,  he  happily  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to   those    sacred    and    more 
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gabtime  oompoeHians  known  as  ora- 
torios.* 

Handel  had  preyionsly  oomposed 
on^odos,bat  he  made  his  first  essay 
after  detennining  to  rest  his  fiune 
for  the  future  exclnsiyely  on  this 
kind  of  composition  in  a  secular 
performance,  and  wrote  music  to 
Dryden's  'Alexander's  Feast/  for 
the  fiostaval  in  honour  of  St  Cecilia, 
then  held  yearly  in  Stationers'  HalL 
He  was  encouraged  hy  the  brilliant 
success  of  this  performance  to  pro- 
duce the  series  A  oratorios  hy  whic^ 
his  fiune  is  still  brought  home  to  us. 
We  cannot,  however,  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  tiiem.  The  manner 
of  their  reception  was  pretty  mudi 
the  same  as  that  we  have  seen  ac- 
c(»ded  to  '  Badamistus.' 

'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  '  Judas  Macca- 
beus,' 'The  Messiah,'  and  the  two 
Te  Deums,  are  the  works  by  which 
he  is  mostly  known  in  our  time. 
'  The  Messiah'  is  emphatically  his 
magnum  opus,  and  was  produced  at 
Coyent  Garden  in  1741.  Its  first 
receptkm  was  not  equal  to  the 
supreme  excellence  of  the  work,  or 
to  its  after  appreciation.  Most  pro- 
bably the  preponderance  of  con- 
certed music  and  choruses  caused 
its  dis&TOur  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons who  were  accustomed  to  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  solos. 
It  is  no  small  honour  to  Handel 
that  his  onnpositions  should  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence,  how- 
eyer,  on  the  musical  tastes  of  the 
people  as  to  establish  firmly  the 
loYe  of  his  magnificent  works  as  it 
is  at  this  day. 

Gonsdous  that  his  work  was  not 
appreciated  in  London,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  musical  pulse  of  Ireland, 
and  accordingly  went  to  Dublin, 
where ' The  Ifessiah'  was  performed 
with  great  success  for  some  charitable 

Eurpoee.  On  his  return  to  London 
e  produced  'Samson  Agonistes,' 
which  was  reeeiyed  in  a  manner 
that  showed  a  decided  change  in  his 
&your,  and  henceforward  his  sacred 

^  The  nanob  is  said  first  to  hare  attached 
to  the  musical  entertaimnenU  in  the  Oratory 
•f  SL  Philip  Neri,  who  endfaYoored,  by 
this  means,  to  keep  the  yonth  of  his  flodc 
from  gayer  scenes.  This  derivation,  how- 
ever, is  purely  speculative,  and  should  only 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 


oratorios  haye  been  enrolled  among 
ihe  institutions  of  our  country. 

He  gaye  the  copy  of  '  The  Mes- 
siah '  to  the  managers  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  for  whose  benefit  he 
presided  at  a  yearly  performance  of 
it  With  singular  ul  taste  they 
made  some  proposals  to  restrict  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ihe  copyright 
to  themselyes.  Handel,  who  was 
rather  a  passionate  man,  broke  out, 
on  being  informed  of  tlus,  into  the 
following  characteristic  exclama- 
tion:—'For  yat  sal  the  Fondlings 
put  mein  oratorio  in  de  Farle- 
ment?  Te  Teuffel!  mein  music  sal 
not  go  to  the  Parlement' 

'The  Messiah'  continued  to  be 
performed  constantiy  in  London  to 
crowded  audiences — ^who  had  at  last 
awakened  to,  or  become  instructed 
in,  its  maryellous  beauties — until 
the  year  i75i>  when  our  great 
master  was  yisited  with  an  a£G9ction 
of  the  eyes  of  an  alarming  character, 
which  continued  to  increase  until 
he  was  entirely  depriyed  of  sight 
He  continued  his  performances,  how- 
eyer,  with  assistance,  until  tlie  yery 
year  of  his  death  (1759). 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument  by  Boubilliac. 
After  his  death  his  works  continued 
to  increase  in  fayour  with  the  people, 
and  twenty-fiye  years  after  a  grand 
Commemoration  Festiyal  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  per- 
formance was  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Boyal  Sodely  of  Musicians. 
The  music  giyen  was  '  The  Mes- 
siah,' in  ite  entirety,  with  copious 
selections  from  his  other  works ;  in 
fact,  just  sudi  a  programme  as  we 
now  see  from  the  Sabred  Harmonic 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  perform- 
ances, or  the  Festiyals  of  the  Three 
Choirs.  To  the  managers  of  these 
periodical  presentations  of  Handel's 
greatest  works,  we,  in  common  with 
all  foyers  of  music,  are  under  great 
obligations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  ihe  two  great  remodellers  of 
Church  music  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  Palestrina  and  Tal- 
lis,  should  haye  been  bom  in  the 
same  year,  1529.  The  music  in- 
troduced into  the   seryice  of  the 
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mass  had  been  of  such  a  kind,  and 
performed  in  snch  a  manner,  as 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  conceiTO  the 
idea  of  domg  away  with  it  alto- 
gether. PaleBtrina,  however,  pre- 
yailed  on  him  to  wait  mitil  a  serrioe 
had  been  written  of  a  different  dia- 
racter.  He  did  so,  and  mnsic  re- 
mained, one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
helps  to  the  praise  of  onr  Maker. 

Besides  Hiose  who  hare  been  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  Handel, 
there  are  few  continental  composers 
of  eminence  till  we  come  to  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  any  age  or  conntry. 
His  mnsic,  deep  and  profound,  was 
not  understood  of  any  but  a  select 
few,  and,  in  consequence,  his  life  was 
passed  in  great  poyerty.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Handel,  though  we 
do  not  hear  that  they  were  ever 
brought  into  communication.  The 
works  of  Bach,  however,  have  been 
gradually  growing  into  favour,  until 
at  the  present  time  they  are  known 
and  admired  all  over  the  world.  In 
England,  Tallis  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors, and  for  many  years  men  of 
the  first  musical  ability  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  English  school  of 
Church  music,  in  which  they  hap- 
pily succeeded.  The  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Tallis  wore  Dr.  Bird,  known 
widely  as  the  composer  of  *  Non 
Nobis  Domine ;'  Bull ;  Gibbons, 
&ther  and  son;  Locke,  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  music  in  'Mac- 
beth;' Aldrich  and  Blow;  Purcell, 
who  hsfl  been  called  the  greatest 
English  musician ;  and  Pepusch, 
who,  though  a  German  by  birth, 
was,  like  Handel,  an  Englishman  by 
adoption.  Pepusch  was  succeeded 
in  the  conductorship  of  the  Chapel 
at  Cannons  by  Handel,  and  as  leader 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
by  Cooke,  who  had  been  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at 
twelve  years  old.  Later  came 
Greene  and  Boyce,  who  bring  down 
tiie  succession  almost  to  the  present 
generation. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  music  of 
Handel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  first  and  foremost  among  the 
professors  of  the  divine  art  Others 
have  excelled  in  special  composi- 
tions, but  he,  having  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  his  life  achieved 


pre-eminence  in  opera,  strui^  out 
for  himself  a  new  course;  for  his 
oratorios,  though  suggested  by  pre- 
vious works,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  creations  of  an  origmal 

C'us  with  which  the  worte  of 
ler  composers  will  bear  no  more 
comparison  than  the  steam  toy  of 
Hero  of  Alexandria  with  the  b&tuti- 
fnl  and  powerful  engines  d  modem 
machinists. 

That  his  sacred  works  were  em- 
phatically those  of  the  first  musician 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  &ct  that  they 
keep  their  place  against  all  suc- 
cessors. Other  musicians  have  ap- 
peared since  Handel,  as  other  ma- 
thematicians since  Euclid,  but  in 
each  case  the  works  of  the  master 
transcend  the  imitations  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  melody,  harmony, 
and  expressive  grandeur  of  his  cho- 
ruses Mandel  particularly  excds. 
Li  these  he  principally  showed  his 
surpassing  abilities  and  his  disre- 
gard of  conventionalism.  Otiier 
composers  —  Haydn,  for  instance — 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  solo  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
the  opera.  In  'The  Creation,'  full 
of  beautiful  airs  as  it  is,  he  does  not 
equal  Handel  in  the  choruses.  We 
may  except  that  beautiful  one '  The 
Heavens  are  teUing,'  which,  in 
grand  harmony  and  spirited  effect^ 
yields  to  no  chorus  that  ever  waa 
written.  Haydn's  oratorio,  '  II  Be- 
tomo  di  Tobia,'  was  played  annually 
for  many  years  at  Vienna,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  charitable  anniversaiy, 
and  it  was  held  in  as  much  esteeoi 
there  as  '  The  Messiah '  in  England. 

Handel,  however,  in  common  with 
less  gifted  men,  sometimes  fell  into 
errors.  The  'power  of  sound'  is 
vast  and  varied ;  but  we  say,  with- 
out disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Spohr,  that  it  has  clearly  defined 
limite;  and  when  men  try  to  pro- 
duce effects  beyond  that  power,  they 
fail,  masters  though  they  be. 

In  short,  they  mistake  the  power 
of  music  when  they  try,  as  Handel 
did  in  'Joshua,*  by  a  long-protracted 
note,  to  make  people  hear  the  sun 
stand  still,  or  when,  as  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  they  endeavour,  by  broken 
passages  in  the  time,  to  represent 
the  hopping  of  frogs,  or  to  repro- 
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dnce  in  muacal  tones  the  buzzing 
of  Bwanns  of  flies.  These,  however, 
are  but  specks  on  the  Bun,  scarcely 
detracting  from  the  noontide  glory 
of  the  luminary ;  and  we  must  still 
give  our  dictum  that,  for  all  in  all, 
Handel  must  be  esteemed  the 
musician   the  world   has 


We  haye  said  before  that  instances 
have  been  known  of  men  who  dis- 
liked music,  but  we  beHeye  that 
scnne  kinds  of  sweet  sounds  find  an 
edio  in  Uie  breast  of  eyery  man, 
woman,  and  child,  except  here  and 
there  some  unfortunate  whose  ab- 


normal condition  is  such  that  no 
inference  or  deduction  can  be  ob- 
tained fix)m  it:— whether  it  be  the 
song  of  birds,  the  bray  of  trumpets, 
the  scream  of  bagpipes,  the  hoarse 
boom  of  the  drum,  the  simple  ballad 
warbled  by  a  country  maiden,  the 
part  songs  of  the  village  glee  club, 
the  rich,  lovely,  and  dramatic  opera, 
or  the  more  solemn,  but  not  less 
rich  and  melodious  oratorio.  Some 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  these,  awi^en 
the  latent  chord  in  every  breast 
which  is  not  hardened  by  the  greed 
of  the  battle  of  the  world  against  all 
softer,  loftier,  or  nobler  aspirations. 


BEADLEDOM. 
Illustbated  by  G.  H.  Bennett. 


w 


ITH  Mr.  Carlyle  beadledom  is 
the  synonym  for  that  gigantic 
sham  which  is  inseparable  from 
society  in  its  relation  to  merely  ex- 
ternal seeming.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  subject  is 
by  its  very  nature  so  complex,  that 
it  cannot  be  considered,  in  all  its 
bearings,  without  the  discovery  that 
it  poss^ses  elements,  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  which  may  tend  to  con- 
travene some  other  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  equal  force  and  fierce- 
ness by  the  great  satirist,  in  whose 
nostrils  the  very  name  of  beadle 
titlUates  with  unsavoury  odours. 
To  the  hero-worshipper,  the  body 
of  the  hero  is  the  outward  seeming 
of  &e  animating  soul — the  robes 
and  vestments  covering  that  body 
are  themselves  signs  by  which  the 
heroic  body  and  soul  together  are 
made  man^Ssst  Buttons  and  gold 
lace  become  reverend  as  expressions 
of  spiritual  richness,  amplitude  of 
plethoric  garments  as  pledges  of 
secular  protection.  It  matters  little 
that  these  robes  and  garments  are 
now  but  the  amphorse  (the  empty 
bottJes),  which  remain  to  the  vulgar 
after  the  wine  has  been  poured  out — 
they  still  smack  of  the  libation,  and 
are  sacred.  The  beadle  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  representative 
of  the  church  militant-— not  fight- 
ing the  fight  of  &ith  with  spiritual 


foes,  but  adding  to  itself  the  secular 
arm  by  which  it  shall  collar  the 
corpor^  being  of  mankind  when 
necessary,  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  wel&re.  This  by  way  of  pre- 
&ce,  and  to  show  that  the  beadle, 
primordially  considered,  is  a  genuine 
object  of  that  same  hero  worship, 
as  combining  within  himself  dele- 
gations from  various  powers,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  acting  towards 
the  mass  of  mankind  as  pastor^ 
master,  bishop,  guide,  judge,  jury, 
constable,  monitor.  That  his  au- 
thority is  no  longer  acknowledged, 
may  be  a  result  of  the  deep  indif- 
ferentism  and  obtuseness  of  the  age,. 
— ^a  want  of  discrimination  between 
the  man,  as  extemallv  and  prac- 
tically visible,  and  the  officer,  as 
emblematically  and  metaphysically 
representative.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  artist  to  regard  him  from  \he 
former  point  of  view,  and  he  pre- 
sents, even  in  his  ordinary  charac- 
ter, several  varieties.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  country  beadle,  whose 
fece,  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  still 
rosy  as  a  well-stored  apple,  shines 
ruddy  beneath  the  scanty,  whitened 
locks  of  a  blossoming  old  age.  He 
has  been  employed  about  the  village 
church,  'man  and  boy,'  for  these 
sixty  years,  and  in  him*  the  wine  of 
life  runs  bright  even  to  the  lees, 
bright  with  genial  regard  for  all 
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his  ndghbonrs  who  respect  the 
church,  and  pay  their  rates  regu- 
larly—bright with  a  broad  but  dry 
clerical  humour,  which  finds  jocular 
expression  to  marriageable  girls 
who  are  about  to  'be  asked' — to 
bashful  swains  who  are  suspected 
of  a  secret  attachment,— to  buxom 
widows,  who  declare  too  frequently 
that  they  don't  wish  to  change  ilieir 
state;  to  white-haired  childr^,  who 


furtiyely  touch  his  great  gold 
buttons  as  he  takes  them  between 
his  knees  to  pat  their  heads,  or 
leaves  new  farthings  in  their  chubby 
hands.  Age  and  long  service  will 
permit  him  even  to  crack  a  joke 
Avith  the  curate,  or  to  whisper  some 
piece  of  village  gossip  to  the  squire 
as  he  stands  at  the  porch.  For  he 
'can  remember  the  young  squire's 
christening,  bless   youj'  when   he 


.--^... ; 
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says '  remember  it,'  he  was  there  up 
at  the  Hall  himself— one-and-forty 
year  ago  it  is  come  next  September 
— there  was  a  large  party  of  gentle- 
folks come  from  London  for  the 
shooting,  and  he  went  up  to  the 
Hall  with  the  rector,  and  they 
christened  the  young  squire  —  a 
bouncing  boy  he  was  too,  sure/y — 
in  a  great  silver  gilt  bowl,  as  had 
belonged  to  old  Sir  Richard.  They 
did  keep  it  up,  too,  in  the  kitohen. 


as  well  as  upstmrs  with  the  quahty, 
and  he  recollects  that  there  was 
nobody  to  put  the  horse  to  for  the 
rector,  because  the  coachman  and 
stable  helps  had  got  hold  of  the 
cask  of  strong  ale  by  mistake,  so 
that  he  had  to  drive  his  reverence 
home  himself  in  his  cocked  hat  and 
new  laced  coat. 

Probably  the  country  beadle  is 
a  better  judge  of  home-brewed  than 
any  man  in  the  district;  but  his 
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lints  to  the  village  alehonse  are 
not  too  freqnent ;  he  is  moderate  in 
all  things,  and  generally  sits  long 
at  tiie  open  window  oyer  his  pint, 
placidly  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe 
and  exchanging  ohseirations  with 
the  landlord  and  sach  stray  guests 
as  may  recognize  him  officially. 
He  is  certainly  respected  hy  most 
of  the  people,  who  know  his  simple 
life  ana  character ;  and  as  he  stands 
heneath  the  old  grey  porch  on 
sonny  Sunday  mornings,  the  loiter- 
ing truant,  who  has  neglected 
dmrch,  shuffles  uneasily  past  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  the  yene* 
rahle  sentinel,  and  eyen  the  irre- 
claimable vagabond  scarcely  raises 
his  eyes  for  a  look,  which  might  be 
<Hie  of  bold  defiance  but  for  the 
knowledge  tiiat  the  kindly  old  man 
was  his  other's  friend. 

He  is  wonderfully  in  keeping 
with  that  queer  little  church,  with 
itB  ^sleepy  quiet  undisturbed,  saye 
by  the  twittering  of  birds  in  the 
eaves,  with  its  changing  flecks  of 
light  and  shade  wavering  on  the 
aisles,  as  the  solenm  yew  trees  by 
the  window  rustle  in  the  summer 
air. 

The  diurch  and  the  churchyard 
are  the  natural  scenes  of  that  long- 
life  histoiy,  unchequered  by  any 
but  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
there,  under  tiie  shadow  of  those 
goodly  trees  by  the  low  stone  wall, 
he  too  will  lie  down  when  his  time 
comes,  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his 
dead  wife.  There  are  years  of  life 
within  him  yet,  however,  and  he 
says  the  only  complaint  that  he 
snifers  from  is  old  age,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  up  with  the 
times  and  new-faDgled  ways.  He 
says  this,  howeyer,  with  a  good- 
humoured  supposition  that  the 
world  is  growing  better  as  it  ^ws 
older,  'which'  he  adds,  with  a 
quick,  watery  twinkle  of  his  blue 
^e,  '  is  more  than  a  good  many  of 
us  can  say  for  ourselves.' 

Of  town  beadles  there  are  many, 
whether  they  belong  to  those  won- 
derfid  dty  churches  hidden  in  dingy 
yards  and  alleys,  built  up  by  ware- 
houses and  offices,  where  the  congre- 
gatacMi  numbere  but  a  score,  where 
ghostly  trees  moult  their  sooty 
leaves  upon  the  dank  graveyards 


lying  beneath,  and  where  the  caryed 
cherubs  on  the  poreh  are  turned, 
by  the  accumulated  smoke  of  ages, 
into  infimt  blackamoors ;  or  to  those 
which,  lying  in  the  midst  of  some 
great  thoroughfEire,  fail  to  stem  the 
roaring  sea  of  traffic  which  surges 
round  them,  drewns  the  preacher's 
voice,  and  shakes  the  tombstones 
from  their  quivering  supports;  or 
to  large  edifices  in  outlying  parishes, 
where  the  curates  are  diyided,  and 
high  and  low  chureh  number  each 
their  army  amongst  the  worshippers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cry  their 
watchwords,  and  pelt  each  other 
with  missal,  hymnbook,  or  hassock ; 
or,  finally,  to  the  fiashionable  chureh, 
where  'the  vestry'  is  represented 
by  capital,  and  the  congregation  by 
station.  The  town  b^le  is  of  a 
somewhat  lofty  carriage,  as  recog- 
nizing his  position,  and  feeling  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  represented  in 
his  person.  Towards  the  rector  he 
manifests  undisguised  respect,  as 
one  dignitary  might  be  supposed  to 
yield  precedence  to  another.  Of 
the  curate  Tif  a  new  one)  he  has 
been  heard  to  speak  confidentially, 
as  '  a  yoimg  man  that  means  well, 
and  that  came  there  with  a  very 
good  character.' 

His  politics  are  of  course  Gonser- 
vatiye,  although  he  concedes  free 
seats  as  a  popular  institution  beyond 
which  nobody  can  or  ought  to  desire 
any  change  in  the  church  as  by  law 
es&blished.  He  probably  cherishes 
a  secret  contempt  for  the  National- 
school  Master,  and  although  he  makes 
a  show  of  respect  for  his  superior 
learning,  he  eyidently  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  that  is  an  inferior  quali- 
fication to  natural  dignity  and  native 
strength  of  mind.  Towards  the  boys 
he  is  not  absolutely  cruel,  but  is 
tormented  with  secret  suspicions 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  awed 
by  his  presence ;  beside  which,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  only  the  natural 
heirs  to  the  free  seats,  he  regards 
them  only  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
state,  splendour,  and  prosperity  of 
the  parish  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  local  undertaker  is 
one  of  the  closest  official  friends  of 
the  town  beadle,  for  they  meet  not 
only  on  '  melancholy  occasions,'  but 
also  at  a  certain  beef-steak  club,  held 
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at  a  quiet  hoiise,  where  some  of  the 
minor  tradesmen  welcome  the  church 
dignitary  as  their  occasional  chair- 
man, and  where  he  relaxes  his  usual 
stem  demeanour  by  an  evanescent 
admixture  of  episcopal  festivity.  In 
private  life  the  beadle  is  himself  a 
small  tradesman ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
lives  at  a  rfiop  principally  conducted 
by  his  wife,  and  where  his  splendid 
appearance  when  in  uniform  entirely 


eclipses  and  deteriorates  the  small 
stock  of  haberdashery,  chandlery,  or 
small  wares  which  form  his  ostensible 
merchandize. 

It  is  only  in  his  public  capacity, 
however,  that  the  beadle  is  pompous, 
distant,  and  authoritative.  These 
quaUfications  vanish  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  are  put  away  with  the 
gold-laced  hat,  the  plum-coloured 
and  gold  coat,  the  cane  which  re- 
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presents  the  secular  arm.  In  the 
clothes  of  ordinary  life  he  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  before  Mrs. 
Beadle,  who,  hardworking  and  eco- 
nomical as  she  may  be,  is  (as  he  has 
once  or  twice  been  heard  to  say, 
after  his  second  tumbler  at  the  club, 
and  to  a  particular  Mend)  '  a  woman 
of  that  temper,  that  really  * — but  so 
it  is,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  now 
even  for  him  to  sit  at  home  in  his 


greatcoat  and  gold  hat,  for  having 
once  seen  him  without  the  insignia 
of  office,  this  unconscionable  woman 
regards  him  as  no  better  or  greater 
than  an  ordinary  mortal.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  his  visits  to  the 
Beef-steak  Club  are  not  frequent 
'  He  says  it's  because  it  woulc^'t  be 
setting  a  good  example  for  a  man  in 
his  position  to  come  too  often ;  but 
we  know  where  the  shoe  pinches, 
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eh,  Featherfew?*  Bays  littie  Patten- 
ling,  the  dogmaker,  to  his  friend  the 
undertaker;  to  which  the  artfal 
Featherfew  rejoins,  with  his  finger 
to  his  lips,  'Hash,  hnsh,  my  dear 
sir;  a  pnbh'c  man  yen  know  's  a 
sort  of  sacred^and  then  prudence, 
you  know — hush,  pray !' 

To  the  West-End  beadle,  keeper 
of  the  fashionable  square  or  aristo- 
cratic terrace,  few  of  the  prefatory 


remarks  will 


apply 
unconnected  with 


His  office  is 
either  church  or 
state:  while  even  as  a  public  ser- 
vant he  occupies  a  moral '  No  man's 
land/  Beyond  having  grasped  at  a 
shadow  of  authoi  ity  by  gomg  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  special  constable  on  a 
certain  loth  of  April,  he  holds  but 
a  &int  relation  to  the  dvil  power. 
The  policeman  who  stands  at  the 
comer  of  the   square   beating  his 
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white  Berlin  hands  together  as  he 
watches  the  beadle  languidly  pur- 
suing a  boy,  looks  down  upon  him 
with  contempt  as  '  a  feller  that  ain't 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  and 
can't  do  nothin'  without  us.'  Fan- 
cying himself  superior  to  the  foot- 
men who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the 
great  houses,  he  yet  courts  their 
society,  and  partakes  with  them  of 
eleemosynary  beer  at  the  public- 
house  in  the  nearest  mews :  he  is  at 


a  disadvantage  with  them,  too,  on 
account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  his  wife,  a  poor,  hardwork- 
ing woman,  goes  out  to  help  in  the 
kitchens.  His  own  vanity  would 
suggest  the  butler  as  a '  gentleman 
in  his  own  sphere,'  but  the  butler  pa- 
tronizes him  with  a  good-humoured 
and  condescending  nod.  With  the 
female  servants  he  obtains  a  Mttle 
more  respect,  and  attributes  it  to  his 
own  superior  manner,  aristocratic 
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and  offioer-like  bearing,  and  becom- 
ingly combed,  curled,  and  oiled 
whiskers.  He  is  always  called  by 
his  proper  name,  too,  both  by  house- 
maids and  cooks;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  t^iat  this  name  is 
always  suggestive  somehow  of  his 
own  peculiarly  anomalous  position. 
Nine  times  out  often  his  appellation 
is  Spradgett,  or  Midgey,  or  Pobkins 
— words  with  redundant  and  yet  in- 
expressiye  consonants,  or  pale,  co- 
lourless Yowels,  hopelessly  weak  in 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

He  would  be  immeasurably  sur- 
prised if  he  learned  that  the  only 
scintillation  of  respect  he  enjoys  is 
attributable  to  his  wife's  hona^  in- 
dustry ;  for  he  looks  upon  her  as  a 
mere  drudge—as,  indeed,  she  is — 
and  principally  occupies  himself 
when  at  home,  that  being  only  for  a 
few  hours  comprising  meal  times, 
in  looking  at  and  combing  his  whis- 
kers by  means  of  a  cheap  shaving- 
glass  nailed  against  the  cupboaid 


door  in  his  bare  and  poorly  fumiished 
room. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
what  light  the  West-End  beadle  re- 
gards himself;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  places  his  services  amongst  those 
of  useful  public  officers,  and  believes 
that  the  time  ought  to  come  when 
an  ungrateful  conununity  will,  how- 
ever tardily,  reward  his  unremitting 
exertions  and  striking  deportment 
with  some  lucrative  apix)intment 
under  Qovemment  *  There's  few 
things  as  I  couldn't  do  if  I  bad  a 
mind,'  he  has  been  heard  to  say  at 
the  bar  of  the  White  Buflblo ;  'but 
you  see  there's  jealousy  an'  there's 
influence;  but  I  rayther  Hiink  a 
man  as  have  held  a  public  station 
o'  trust  as  long  as  I  'ave  ou^ht  to 
be  up  to  pretty  nigh  anythink  in  a 
middlin'  way;  to  say  nothing  o' 
manner  and  seein'  so  much  o'  the 
aristozy ;  in  fact,  mixin'  with  'em,  I 
may  say.' 

T.  A. 


LOED  JOHN. 
9  liomance  of  t^e  fiiatttm^  Cetttuts. 

LOED  JOHN  his  gauntlets  of  kid  hath  donned, 
And  hath  mounted  his  chestnut  steed. 
To  seek  the  feet  of  the  &ir  Amabelle, 
The  suit  of  a  lover  to  plead. 

Lord  John  rides  over  Belgravian  stones — 

Lord  John  rides  into  the  square ; 
And  his  prancing  courser  he  checks  at  the  door 

Of  the  mansion  where  dwells  his  '  fayre.' 

And  Amabelle  came  her  knight  to  meet— 

The  brightest  ladye,  I  ween, 
Ever  graced  robes  of  a  French  modiste. 

Or  so  ample  a  crinoline. 

Lord  John  he  pleaded  his  lovesuit  well ; 

^d  a  smile  and  a  blush  she  wore. 
'  Ah,  Lord  John !  *  she  sighed, '  you  promise  me  love. 

But  you  promise  me — nothing  more  I 

'  JxL  the  days  of  the  olden  times,  perchance. 

Thus  a  lady  and  lord  might  woo. 
When  a  suit  of  armour  lasted  his  life. 

And  her  dresses  were  one  or  two. 

'  But  a  maiden  wise,  in  the  present  age. 

Something  recherche  must  wear; 
And  an  opera  box  and  ball  costumes 

Suit  not  five  hundred  a  year.' 
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Then  Lord  John  he  twisted  his  brown  moustache. 

And  sadly  disordered  his  hair. 
'  Now  what  may  I  do  to  win  that  dear  hand? 

Oh!  tell  me  thou  maiden  fayre ! ' 

But  Amabelle  sighed,  and  Amabelle  wept — 
'  Alas !  tiiat  such  sorrow  should  be ! 

But  only  last  eve  I  promised  my  hand 
To  tiie  Marquis  of  Golden  Lea.' 

Lord  John  sj^urred  homeward  his  chestnut  steed, 

And  a  terrible  tow  yowed  he, 
Neyer  again  to  sue  to  a  maid 

Who  Bved  for  society. 

And  if  no  maiden  of  better  taste 

He  found,  then  again  yowed  he 
His  flowing  beard  and  moustache  to  shaye 

And  a  b^helor  sad  to  be. 


L.a 
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A  CHAKADE  FOB  THE  TIMES. 
By  the  late  T.  K.  Hebvey. 

THEY  spoke  of  my  First  in  days  of  yore 
With  bated  breath  and  low ; 
And,  to  scare  the  shadow  from  wall  and  floor. 

They  kept  the  logs  aglow. 
They  piled  the  faggot,  and  fed  the  blaze. 
To  keep  out  the  shadow  in  ancient  days ; 
And  the  blood  ran  slow,  and  the  tale  stood  still. 
If  the  east  wind  sighed  on  the  window  sill : 
F6r  the  talk  itself  was  of  phantom  things. 
That  gave  no  fbot-fiill,  wore  no  wings, 
Yet  passed  by  night — ^how,  none  could  say — 
From  seas  or  churchyards  for  away ; 
That  showed  like  shadows;  spoke  like  sighs. 
Looked  through  the  shutters  with  speciJe  eyes ; 
And  as  they  stood  by  board  or  bed. 
With  awfal  message  &om  the  dead. 
Were,  each  a  guest  unsought,  imreckoned. 
And  always  came  in  without  my  Second. 

But  my  First,  to-day,  is  a  sort  of  bore — 

If  to  say  so  be  not  sin — 
Who  is  doing  my  Second  evermore. 

Yet  never  coming  in. 
When  we  catch  a  snob  at  this  idle  play. 
We  hand  him  at  once  to  policeman  A. 
Siich  shed  no  awe  on  the  rooms  they  haunt 

From  Saturday  till  Monday ; 
And  we  talk  with  them  on  the  easy  terms 

Of  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Grundy. 
We  stay  by  the  board  for  these  phantoms  thin, 
And  we  open  the  door,  and  we  ask  them  in ; 
Or,  with  our  gossips  met  in  state. 
Demand  quite  coolly,  if  they  wait. 
Dragged  from  the  comers  where  they  lurk. 
We  keep  the  phantoms  hard  at  work : 
But  whence  they  come,  or  what  express. 
Philosophy  has  yet  to  guess. 

'Tis  time  my  First,  for  ill  or  good. 
Should  make  my  Whole  now  understood. 
When  the  postman  comes  with  his  double  knock. 

We  know  that  he  knocks  with  letters ; 
And  the  welcome  won  by  his  well-known  frock. 

Is  a  welcome  paid  to  his  betters : 
For  my  Second's  notes  have  a  cheery  sound, 

When  struck  by  the  red-coated  varlet ; 
And  a  blessing  follows  my  First  on  his  roimds. 

If  this  be  my  First  in  scarlet 
Well,  they  say  that  my  First  in  what  they  do. 
Are  always  knocking  with  letters  too  ; 
But  the  letters  are  very  dark  indeed. 
And  badly  spelt,  and  luuxi  to  read. 
And — sent  from  nowhere  on  the  map. 
In  vulgar  phrase, '  not  worth  a  rap  — 
Bring  nor  remittances  nor  news, 
But  the  message  dull  of  a  crack-brained  Muse ; 
A  crazy  Muse,  at  will  let  loose 

From  some  poor  Bedlam  of  the  soul. 
To  yield  for  the  idler's  useless  use 

The  crazy  jargon  of  my  Whole ! 


, ,  =^1^1:  "  Tlie  Blue  Bilmial  of  Uw  -Tuxf  • 
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THE  BLUB  BIBAND  OF  THE  TUBE; 

OR, 

SOCIETr  AT  THE  LONDON  CARNIVAL. 


LONG  before  the  earliefit  lark  in 
the  earliest  London  bird-shop 
hops  down  upon  his  square  foot 
of  dnsty  turf  to  sing  his  welcome  to 
the  Derby  morning,  and  even  before 
his  happier  brother,  the  country 
lark,  so  long  cmelly  separated  from 
him,  has  sprang  from  his  nest  in 
the  dewy  clover,  and  left  his  little 
fiunily  to  rise  high  np  into  the  white 
clonds  to  greet  the  gracious  sun  of 
June,  hundreds  of  vehicles  are  al- 
ready fitted  out  for  the  Derby— that 
great  carnival  and  saturnalia  of  the 
LcNodon  citizen. 

The  great  roomy  van,  that  would 
comfortably  hold  a  large  portion  of 
a  regiment,  has  been  long  ^ince 
launched  from  Bishopsgate  Street 
inn  yards,  and  its  red  curtains  and 
cushions  brushed  and  tidied.  Be- 
fore sunrise  on  the  Derby  day,  natty 
dc^-carts  have  been  rinsed  and 
rubbed,  and  respectable  femily  car- 
ri^es  have  been  dragged  from  dusty 
Eutorban  coach-houses  by  amphi- 
bk)us  men,  whose  &ces  wear  a  holi- 
day smile.  Even  hearses  have  been 
looked  on  with  longing  eyes  by 
greedy  undertakers,  who,  finding 
^em  hopelessly  melancholy  and  un- 
disguisable,  have  ordered  them  in 
again  with  a  sigh.  Omnibi  of  all 
colours  have  been  on  the  move  at 
supernatural  hours ;  noblemen's 
drags  have  been  admiringly  drawn 
from  their  hiding-places;  Hansom 
cabmen  have  been  hours  at  their 
toilette,  or  rather  at  their  cabs'  toi- 
lette; and  even  the  costermonger's 
barrow  has  been  cleansed  of  iis 
shrimps  and  whelks  long  before  day- 
break ready  for  the  dajr's  pleasure ; 
for  this  day,  the  glorious  4th  of 
June,  all  London  has  risen  reck- 
lessly determined  to  enioy  itsell 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  you  see 
in  the  streets  on  a  Derby  morning 
but  has  some  reference  to  the  day's 
ergoyment  Those  sturdy  girls 
tramping  along  the  Fulham  Boad, 
who  are  carrying  on  their  heads 
huge  baskets  of  crimson  flowers. 


are  coming  from  the  market  gardens 
by  the  river  side  with  bouquets  for 
the  Derby.  Those  waggon-loads  of 
lilac-blossoms  that  trotted  into  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  daybreak  are  decora- 
tions for  Derby  cabmen.  That  smart 
man  with  the  bowed  legs  and  brandy- 
and-watery  eyes,  walWng  up  Cheap- 
side,  is  driver  of  the  Aidersgate 
Street  Derby  omnibus.  I  can  see  it 
by  the  red  geraniimi  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  buttoned  green  cutaway, 
by  his  bird's-eye  scaif,  and  by  the 
oOed  curl  on  his  left  temple.  Those 
three  young  men  in  white  dust 
coals,  going  arm-in-ann  up  New- 
gate Street,  are  three  City  clerks, 
in  the  house  of  Dockett,  Foster, 
Brothers;  for  to-day  at  least  they 
will  wipe  from  their  minds  all 
drudging  thoughts  of  single  and 
double  entry.  Early  shops  are  al- 
ready doing  a  large  business  in  blue 
rosettes  for  whipjs,  in  green  veils  for 
white  hats,  and  in  co<^ades  for  the 
conductors  of  Whitechapel  vans.  In 
thousands  of  fish  shops  hampers  are 
loading  with  lobsters,  and  Fortnum 
and  Mason  are  both  nearly  insane  in 
their  efforts  to  get  off  chickens, 
salads,  game  pies,  and  champagne, 
in  time  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  for  the  Derby  day  is  a 
chicken-eating,  champagne-drinking 
day,  and  either  winning  a  bet  or 
losing  one  makes  a  man  very  hungry 
and  very  thirsty.  Bouquets,  pnm- 
rose-coloured  gloves,  lobsters,  cnam- 
pagne,  green  veils,  post  horns,  and 
dust  coats  are '  moving  off,'  as  busi- 
ness men  say,  at  high  rates.  Coaches, 
cabs,  and  carts  are  universally  being 
laimched,  early  breakfasts  are  being 
eaten  wit^  great  rapidity ;  all  Lon- 
don is  in  a  simmer,  the  very  Lon- 
don sparrows  are  persuaded  that 
something  unusual  is  going  on. 
Alas !  did  he  but  know  it,  many 
a  fiit  man  is  that  morning  eyeing 
the  frail  gig  which  ere  the  evening 
will  be  a  miserable  wreck  on  some 
distant  Surrey  road.  From  the  no- 
bleman sipping  grandly  his  coffee  in 
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his  Belgiayion  home  to  the  ooster- 
monger  sippiiig  his  tea  in  a  Holbom 
alley,  there  is  throughout  London 
one  universal  resolve  to  enjoy  the 
day.  At  present,  all  is  snule  and 
sunshine,  the  future  is  banished. 
The  thief,  who  to-night  will  he  with 
blackened  eyes  and  bruised  mouth 
in  \hQ  dark  cell  of  the  '  stone  jug/  is 
now  rampant  and  roistering;  the 
betting  man  worth  thousands,  who 
to-m*ght  will  be  looking  furtively 
at  Ms  pistol-case,  is  now  exult- 
ingly  dotting  up  his  betting-book; 
the  betting-book  soon  to  be  filled  up 
with  terr^ring  numerals  lies  now 
pure  and  blank  in  its  owner's  desL 
But  away  with  these  carrion-crow 
thoughts!  for  the  sun  casts  a 
splendour  over  town  and  country, 
and  thousands  are  now  awaking 
with  one  thought,  '  It  is  the  Derby 
day,'  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Parliament  has  suspended  its  la- 
bours to  go  to  the  Derby ;  fiishion- 
able  doctors  let  death  do  his  worst 
for  one  day ;  merchants  leave  their 
oflSces.  Business,  for  one  day  only 
— positively  only  one  day — ^lets  forth 
her  voluntary  prisoners,  and  a  uni- 
versal saturnalia  is  proclaimed.  The 
betting  men  with  the  tight  legs,  the 
strad(&g  walk,  and  the  whip  ever 
to  their  teeth,  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  for  the  Derby  day,  the 
Derby  day  is  come  at  last  The  so- 
htary  bachelor  on  Christmas  Day,  or 
the  cripple  in  a  hunting-field,  is  not 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  unhappy 
man  who  has  to  stop  in  London  and 
work  on  the  Derby  day, — that  day 
of  delirious  pleasure  and  temporary 
insanity.  To-day  bets  will  be  de- 
cided, fi-om  Mr.  Merry's  50,000/.  to 
Bob  the  ostler's  half  a  crown.  Could 
all  the  sovereigns  laid  on  this  year's 
Derby  be  laid  down,  why  they  would 
pave  all  Piccadilly  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Bond  Street. 

The  excitement  that  before  day- 
break began  to  rouse  London  on  the 
Derby  day  commences  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  to  assume  an  organized 
shape.  The  names  of  the  running 
horses  are  talked  about  in  the  streets, 
and  Jack  the  ostler  at  the  Black 
Bull,  the  man  with  the  red  hair  and 
black  eyes,  has  just  had  information 
from  Tom  the  ostler,  with  the  red 
eyes  and  black  hair,  the  man  over 


the  way,  that '  the  M\et  who  bets  on 
Buckstone  will  certainly  touch  tibe 
shiners,  or  he's  a  Dutchman;'  and 
this  oracular  information  Jack  retails 
to  the  cabmen  at  the  nearest  stand, 
who  shrug  up  their  capes  and  si- 
multaneously wink  in  the  most 
crafty  and  turfy  manner.  Already, 
as  the  golden  hands  of  St  Paul's 
point  to  'IX,'  armies  of  carriages  are 
on  the  move,  and  vehicles  of  Si  ages 
and  conditions  begin  to  fill  the  roads 
leading  to  Epsom.  The  Westmin- 
ster Eoad,  tne  Eennington  Boad, 
and  Blackfriars  Boad  present  so 
many  distinct  motly  processions. 
The  black  mass  is  blossomed  over 
with  green  veils,  extemporary  fLags, 
and  rosettes.  The  brass  and  silver 
harnesses  shine  gaily,  the  drivers' 
coats  look  glossy  new ;  pretty  fiMses, 
and  blowsy  iBo&&,  and  sly  fiMses, 
and  hideous  &ces,  peep  from  vans, 
jolly  publicans  bowl  along  in  traps, 
the  young  gentleman  with  the 
comet  on  the  Derby  omnibus  far 
vours  us  with  'The  Cure,'  played 
in  a  wavering  and  inconsequential 
manner;  and  already  the  thirsty 
van  from  Shoreditch  is  tapping  its 
huge  stone  jar  of  porter,  and  offisr- 
ing  a  passing  cabman  early  refresh- 
ment. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  our 
friends  will  never  reach  Epsom  and 
never  see  the  Derby,  as  it  takes  up 
some  time  stopping  at  the  1 348  pub- 
lic-houses between  Shoreditch  and 
the  Grand  Stand  at  Epeom. 

As  now  the  slow  ponderous  om- 
nibi,  the  smart  dog-carts,  the  flash- 
ing Hansoms,  the  overloaded  spring 
vans,  the  dashing  drags,  the  insolent 
'  shallows,'  and  the  quiet  Broughams, 
get  detached  from  London,  the  sc^e 
becomes  more  characteristic.  The 
tow-rope  is  at  last  cut  that  joins  them 
to  the  general  traffic  of  the  City. 
They  are  now  unmistakably  '  people 
going  to  the  Derby,'  and  form  a  sight 
in  themselves.  The  saturnalia  has 
begun ;  not  a  sweet  little  face  under 
a  round  hat,  not  a  false  pasteboard 
nose,  not  a  fluttering  blue  veil,  nor 
a  fanny  or  demure  eye,  that  is  not 
an  object  of  remark  to  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  now  towards  Clap- 
luun  begin  to  cluster  along  the  foot 
pavement,  around  public-houses,  at 
windows,  and  at  the  gaping  doors  of 
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snbarbftn  diope.  And  now  the  pe- 
destrumSythe  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
\nth  his  ooat  oyer  his  shoulder,  the 
sham  negro  with  his  mnsic-staQd, 
Uie  Aunt  Sally  proprietor  with  his 
dabs,  and  the  three  shies  a  penny 
with  his  track  of  sand-bags  and 
ooooa-nnts,  begin  to  join  the  English 
camiyal,  and  the  conntiy  boys  in 
shapeless  hats  and  smock  frocks, 
who  cannot  throw  somersaalts  or  do 
'the  cart  wheel/  begin  to  oflfer  yon 
birds'  nests  with  bine  eggs,  wMte- 
tbom,  and  green  banches  of  oak- 
apple  which  no  effort  ooald  carry 
safe  homa  The  man  in  the  Hansom 
cab  bays  a  bough  of  May  and  sticks 
it  before  him  as  if  he  was  Bimam 
Wood  and  was  driying  post-haste  to 
Bonsinane.  The  man  with  the  cor- 
net ceases  to  piiy  poor  Uncle  Sam, 
and  pelting  next  omnibus  with  blue 
thrushes'  ^gs,  ia  instantly  touched 
up  with  a  four-in-hand  whip, 
upcoi  which  he  leap  down,  and 
offers  to  fight  the  whole  dragifdl  of 
'  men  in  the  Guards '  for  a  new  hat, 
which  he  is  told  he  much  wants  by 
the  conductor  of  the  next  van,  who 
wears  a  fedse  nose  extremely  red  and 
of  unusual  length.  The  gesticulat- 
ing men  with  the  white  aprons  at 
the  toll-gates  are  past,  and  now  the 
httle  £Eumly  yaulte  of  gardens,  the 
rusty  liJac  trees,  the  squares  of  turf, 
and  the  mignionette  boxes,  lead  us 
on  to  the  country:  at  the  sight  of 
the  green  expanse  of  Clapham  Com- 
mon, its  p(Hids,  fdrze,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  there  is  a  general  hum  of 
pleasure  through  the  whole  proces- 
sion, for  seeing  the  country  is  the 
real  final  cause  of  the  Derby.  Here 
and  there  at  ^itrance  gates  carriages 
are  standing  ready  to  start,  and  neat 
gro(Hns  in  white  cords  and  the  nat- 
tiest of  boots  wait  at  the  horses' 
heads. 

Now,  too,  <me  begins  to  see  the 
green  &n-leaved  chestnuts,  moun- 
tains of  blossoming  cones,  and  elms 
raffing  dark  with  countless  leaves, 
all  glowing  with  the  tenderest  green 
of  spring,  and  spring's  sunshine. 
Through  open  gates  we  catch 
glimpses  of  ladies  and  nursemaids 
at  windows,  or  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dressed  ready  for  the  carriage,  which 
is  coming  round  directly.  There 
are  tigers,  too,  sitting  at  garden  gates 
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in  a  ruminative  way  on  luncheon 
hampers,  and  the  daintiest  of  ser- 
vant maids  with  sly  pertness  steal- 
ing looks  over  the  ^uden  wall. 

And  now  on  Dr.  Gaster's  aca- 
demy playground  wall  the  young 
gentlemen  are  artfully  used  as  ad- 
vertisements, and  drawn  up  in  clean 
collars  and  Sunday  jackets,  and  the 
smiling  &ces  of  young  ladies  who 
group  upon  lawns,  under  cedars, 
and  around  lime  trees,  is  something 
vexatiously  bewitching  to  contem- 

Elate,  and  the  passing  bachelor 
«ls  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
whip  in  his  gig  and  bear  off  a  stray 
Proserpine,  via  Epsom. 

Towards  Tooting  there  is  not  an 
inn  where  you  do  not  see  men  in 
leggings  wifii  handsful  of  hay  under 
their  arms,  like  vegetarians  gone 
mad;  expectant  landlords  standing 
in  '  a  Henry  the  Eighth  attitude,'  as 
Leigh  Hunt  caUed  it,  at  doorways, 
and  vans  already  prematurely  broken 
down,  stranded  by  the  road-side  on 
slips  of  dusty  turf. 

And  now  the  country  begins  in 
real  earnest  The  great  uninter- 
rupted green  fields  spread  out, 
the  ripe  grass  gUtters  with  golden 
flowers,  the  lark  sings  overhead  a 
short  piece  of  music  in  honour  of 
the  Derby,  and  the  thrushes  may  be 
heard  at  intervals  from  the  white- 
thorn bushes  in  the  orchard,  soon  to 
he  scared  away  by  the  grind  and 
roll  of  wheels,  the  clack  of  whips, 
the  din  of  hoarse  comets,  the  mis- 
sile-like chaff  of  cabmen,  the  songs, 
the  shouting,  the  cries  of  alarm,  &e 
shouts  of  'Dorling*s  correk  card,* 
with  the  names  of  the  '  orses,  and 
the  names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the 
riders  ;*  and  the  offers  of  ginger-beer, 
lozenges,  toffy,  orang^,  and  ginger- 
bread nuts ;  and  as  witii  these  cries 
exulting  shouters  dash  or  creep  by, 
the  respectable  people  in  gtuxlen 
seats  on  the  lawns  look  on  with 
quiet  delight,  and  iust  beyond,  be- 
tween the  lilacs,  '  the  gardener  and 
the  maids '  snatch  a  furtive  and  grin- 
ning glance  as  in  one  unbroken  line, 
three  deep,  jerks  forward  the  car- 
nival procession.  There  is  not  a 
&ir  widow  or  proud  old  maid  along 
the  road  to  whom  thousands  of  im- 
pertment  kisses  are  not  blown  by 
audacious  men  on  omnibuses  on  this 
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Derby  day ;  and  through  the  whole 
cavalcade,  though  laugh,  and  shout, 
and  storm  of  '  chaflF/  rises  at  inter- 
vals, louder  than  all,  the  f  tock  cry 
of  the  day,  'Am  I  right,— or  any 
other  man  ?' 

At  Sutton  Hill  the  young  gentle- 
man with  the  comet  bursts  forth 
with  '  Campdown  Eaces,'  the  burden 
of  which  is  caught  up  instantly  for 


half  a  mile ;  and  even  the  drowsy 
man  with  the  stone  jar  of  porter 
awakes  from  his  sleep  to  chant  the 
inspiring  strain.  This  is  indeed  a 
carnival  of  all  ranks.  The  prize- 
fighter— the  officer — the  actor — the 
artist — the  nobleman— the  &8hion- 
able  preacher  —  the  stockbroker — 
every  class  has  its  representative 
here  to-day — ^the  officer's  drag    is 
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'  chaffed  '  by  the  oostermonger's 
family,  and  the  duke  is  criticised  by 
the  publican. 

The  great  army  on  wheels  has  left 
many  stragglers  wrecked  in  country 
lanes  at  sh^  turnings,  and  at  cross 
roads ;  but  the  bulk  has  arrived  by 
train  or  road,  safe  and  well,  and  at 
last  debouched  upon  the  Downs.. 
Epsom  is  full  of  men  with  blue 
csurds  in  their  hands,  and  is  blocked 
up    with   bivouacs    of   carriages ; 


beer  is  dashing  into  glasses,  dusty 
throaia  are  gradually  recovering 
their  proper  tone ;  betting  men  are 
running  about  after  betting  men, 
and  tight-legged  men  after  tight- 
legged  men.  As  for  the  Downs,  its 
rolling  surfiace  is  covered  with  the 
tents  as  of  an  invading  army.  The 
Grand  Stand,  looking  like  an  unroofed 
house,  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  and 
only  with  a  moving  population^  ca- 
pricious in  their  choice  of  seats.    All 
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^ong  the  lopes  the  broughams  and 
drags  are  moored  in  one  long  ram- 
part ;  ladies,  in  exquisite  '  spoon ' 
bonniets,  are  taking  down  bets  in  ex- 
qnkite  little  books  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  the  most  ddightfol 
ignorance  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Far  away,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
race,  tiie  hard  lot  of  the  hideous 
feti^i — smoking,  ill-conditioned  Axmt 
SaDy  begins;  aiid  the  'rainy  season' 
of  Idndgeons  has  opened.  Near  her 
hnt^  divided  by  curtain  walls,  the 
'tiiree  shies  a  penny'  is  prose- 
cated;  and  the  cocoa-nut's  hairy 
skull  is  every  m(Hnent  chipped,  with 
much  effusion  of  milk,  and  beyond 
all  hopes  of  trepanning.  Farther 
on  ^ha  treacherous  yeUow  pears 
and  gilt  pincushions  illustrate  pain- 
ftdly  to  the  passers-by  the  beautiful 
and  inevitable  laws  of  gravitation. 
In  the  sparring  booth  artfiil  muscu- 
lar men,  in  highlows,  carry  on  their 
mimic  war;  and  just  beyond  the 
supper  tent  you  narrowly  escape  the 
fate  of  Saint  Sebastian  from  amateur 
archers,  who  hit  everything  but  the 
target  Yes,  indeed,  except  for  Lon- 
don horses,  this  is  indeed  a  day  of 
pleasure. 

Arriving  too  late,  of  course,  for 
the  first  race,  which  is  to  the  Derby 
only  what  the  tuning  is  to  the  over- 
ture, we  are  just  in  time  for  the 
'  Event'  The  black  lines  of  people 
begin  to  huddle  closer;  the  cus- 
tomeas  of  the  distant  amusements 
coDect  nearer  to  the  ropes ;  the  lun- 
cheon hampers  have  a  temporary 
respite ;  there  is  an  uneasy  ebb  and 
iiow  of  humanity;  the  thousands 
going  this  way  meet  the  thousands 
going  the  other  way  and  jostle  for  a 

rage,  especially  in  places  barred 
gesticulating  and  coldly-logical 
policemen.  Dwarf  jockeys  pass 
through  the  crowd,  who  observe 
them  with  respect,  and  pretend  to 
know  who  they  are  and  whose  horses 
ihey  are  going  to  ride.  Turfing  men 
shout  to  anybody  in  a  maniacal  and 
eye-rolling  way — '  3  to  i  on  Mar- 
quis.' '  7  to  2  against  Buckstone.' 
'  8  to  I  against  Neptunus.'  '  11  to  i 
against  Argonaut.  And  these  war- 
crws  are  answered  by — 

'  12  to  I  against  Zetland.'  '  30  to 
I  against  Ensign.'  '  40  to  i  a^inst 
Harlequin.'     '1000  to    15  against 


Caractacus.'  '  1000  to  5  against 
Alvediston.'  '33  to  i  agamst  the 
Ace  of  Clubs.' 

I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  the 
name  of  the  fovourite,  or  wholl  tell 
me  which  is  Merry's  horse;  firom 
which  I  conclude  that  two-thirds  of 
the  crowd  are  greenhorns,  and  don't 
come  to  bet  or  see  the  horses  race  at 
all,  but  only  to  get  fresh  air  and  enjoy 
a  rational  though  exciting  holiday. 

Having  just  bought  a  blue  c^urd 
of  the  horses  for  sixpence,  and  dis- 
covered it,  to  my  infinite  chagrin,  to 
be  one  of  last  year's,  I  suddenly  feel 
my  toes  trod  on,  and,  looking  angrily 
round,  receive  an  oily  apology  from  a 
cloven -hoofed  man  with  a  horsy 
look,  who,  observing  that  '  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck  used  to  re- 
mark to  me  that  on  the  turf  and 
under  the  turf  all  men  are  equal,' 
glides  thus  easily  into  conversation, 
and  kindly  offers  to  tell  me  the  win- 
ning horse ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
just  as  I  am  bending  to  hear  3ie 
oracle  whisper,  he  disappears  at  the 
sight  of  a  policeman,  who  evidently 
knows  him,  and  I  am  left  in  the 
blindest  ignorance,  with  a  last  year's 
card,  and  surrounded  by  people  who 
don't  seem  to  know  even  the  favour- 
ite's name. 

The  farmers  and  citizens,  the  boys 
looking  for  bottles,  and  men  putting 
up  dangerous  expedients  for  break- 
ing legs  with  planks  and  barrels, 
jam  closer  together;  and  now  the 
enclosure  round  the  Grand  Stand  is  a 
Babel  with  the  voices  of  frantic  bet- 
ters. 

Every  one  is  eager  about  he  knows 
not  what,  crazed  he  knows  not  why, 
and  clamorous  about  something  or 
some  one,  so  infectious  is  excite- 
ment, and  so  much  of  the  sheep- 
flock  element  is  there  in  most  of  us. 

But,  hark!  the  bell  rings — omi- 
nous warning  to  some — the  death- 
toll  of  a  thousand  fortunes.  Now, 
could  we  but  see  them,  countless 
shoals  of  golden  sovereigns  float  by 
us,  ready  for  the  luc^  winner's 
net 

Now,  before  the  steady,  unwaver- 
ing cordon  of  policemen,  tiie  unwill- 
ing and  remonstrating  crowd  slowly 
scatter  and  retira  Every  now  and 
then  a  little  over-dressed  gent  with 
a  fussy  wife,  or  a  swell  who  has 
o  2 
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lo6t  liis  way,  argae,  almost  scuffle, 
but  in  vam.  With  impatient  cla- 
mour the  bell  rings,  inrasting  on  the 
course  being  cleared ;  and  in  time  it 
is  cleared,  even  of  the  usual  dog, 
who,  bewildered  and  unpitied,  races 
down  for  his  life,  and  without  a 
competitor,  hterally  walking  over 
the  course. 
Now,  looking  from  the  Grand  Stand 


the  Downs  seem  ahye  with  converg- 
ing armies,  Ihe  flags  of  the  tents 
bemg  their  banners.  Now,  looking 
ftom  the  Downs,  as  we  prefer  to,  on 
to  the  Grand  Stand,  that  unroofed 
building  seems  black  with  the  close 
masses  of  the  wealth  and  rank  and 
beauty  of  England. 

The  weighmg  has  begun,  and  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  sub- 
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scribers,  and  the  thirty-four  riders, 
are  neryously  quiet  as  the  eyentfol 
moment  draws  near.  The  names  of 
the  thirty-four  jockeys  are  soon  on 
the  telegraph,  so  that,  when  the 
numbers  are  run  up,  and  the  race  is 
won,  we  shall  all  at  once  know  which 
horse  has  won. 

A  deep  hush  fedls  on  the  bettmg 
men  as  on  soldiers  advancing  to  the 
deadly  breach.  The  little  saddles 
are  put  on — the  natty  little  new 


saddles,  so  light  and  tight,  are  exa- 
mined ;  the  girths  are  scrutinized 
and  tested  by  shrewd  eyes  and 
hands.  The  small  cavahy  regiment 
is  at  length  ready ;  the  smart  little 
men  in  the  gay  dresses,  in  the  poppy- 
coloured  and  canary-coloured  silk 
jackets,  are  at  length  equipped  for 
the  combat  They  crook  up,  almost 
simultaneously,  their  left  legs,  and 
at  that  mute  signal  the  trainer  in 
the  rough  grey  coat,  and  the  noee  of 
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ftbottie  of '  groel'  sticking ont  of  his 
side  pocket,  tosses '  his  bcgr'  up  into 
Mb  seat. 

And  now  tiie  horses  leave  the 
paddock  for  their  preliminary  canter, 
and  the  crowd  get  so  excited  that  it 
is  all  '  ihe  men  in  blue/  t.  f .  the 
police,  can  do  to  prevent  them  touch- 
ing &e  horses  with  their  handker- 
chiefe,  and  thereby  ma-ln'Tig  them  run 
away,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
owners,  or  their  riders. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
mmnimts  of  the  day.  First,  there  is 
the  long  green  riband  of  turf,  even 
and  uzbspotted,  save  where  orange- 
peel  tinges  it  yellow,  or  where  sand- 
wich papers  blow  across  it  white 
and  rustling.  Then  there  is  a  stir 
and  flutter  in  the  crowd  as  when 
wind  passes  along  the  top  of  ripe 
mowing  grass,  as  the  first  clump  of 
horses  appear,  and  dash  on  towards 
Tattenham  Comer. 

Dorling^s  cards  are  consulted  by 
thousands,  to  see  which  is  The 
Maiquis,  and  which  Buckstone,  and 
wfaiim  Aj^nsnt,  and  which  Hiu-le- 
quin.  The  blue  jacket — ^the  choco- 
late—tiie  red — the  black  belt  and 
orange  stripe  flash  by,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  careless  vigour  and 
splendid  stride  that  astonish  the  fo- 
re%n  visitors — Mons.  Bicochet  from 
Pans,  and  Herr  Steinkopf  from  Ber- 
lin. There  is  a  hollow  *  quadruped- 
ante'  thud  thud  on  the  turf  as 
BudoBtone  sweeps  by  at  glorious 
speed,  but  apparently  without  effort 
or  any  painful  sense  of  labour.  Mr. 
Meny's  horse  is  instantly  a  war-cry 
in  the  crowd,  and  Garacteums  passes 
by  mithought  of  and  unheeded,  as 
the  real  winner  in  the  race  of  life 
often  does,  till  his  destined  hour 
comes.  The  novices  have  a  firm  be- 
lief that  tiie  race  has  begun  every 
time  a  horse  passes  for  his  prelimi- 
nary canter. 

The  real  time  for  starting  has 
come.  Mr.  M'George,  the  starter, 
in  his  scarlet  coat,  looking  like  an 
old  huntsman,  is  at  his  post,  and 
with  wonderful  temper  trying  to 
ke^  his  rebellious  children  in  one 
steikcly  line.  But  among  thirty-four 
hotaee  there  are  various  tempers, 
and  various  moods  of  those  tempers. 
High  bkx)d,  with  a  dash  of  the  Arab 
init^isfleryandiirestrainable.  The 


same  spirit  that  makes  them  win 
makes  them  also  restive,  fractious, 
and  impetuous.  They  paw  the 
turf,  they  snort,  they  rear,  they 
prance,  they  jostie  each  other — 
they  leap  and  start,  and  come  back  ; 
and  all  this  time  the  crowd  on 
the  stand,  and  on  the  tops  of  car- 
riages, and  on  benches,  and  amphi- 
theatrical  seats  of  all  kinds,  is  m  a 
fever  of  excitement  At  every  fiedse 
start  thousands  of  voices  call  out, 
'  They're  off!'  till  at  last  no  one  be- 
lieves the  cry.  '  They're  off!'  causes 
every  time  a  stir  and  movement  in 
the  crowd ;  but  the  final  and  true 
announcement,  '  Now  they're  off!' 
occasions  a  peculiar  and  indescrib- 
able pulsation,  that  only  the  real  start 
after  all  can  produce. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  who  are 
straining  their  necks  and  looking  on 
every  spot  in  the  horizon  but  the 
right  one,  do  not  know  what  the 
horses  are  doing,  or  who  starts  them, 
or  how  fiur  they  run,  or  even  whether 
they  run  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
round  the  course.  It  is  only  the 
more  experienced  ones  who  first  see 
the  little  dote  moving  along  the  ho- 
rizon, like  puppet  figures  in  a  child's 
theatre. 

The  horses  have  really  been  started 
as  the  flag  lowered.  They  went  off, 
as  we  hear  afterwards,  in  '  a  magni- 
ficent burst,  and  rushed  at  high 
speed  towaids  Tattenham  Ck>mer ;' 
and  along  that  severe  rise  on  the 
soft,  elastic  turf,  they  tore  at  a  pace 
increasing  every  stride.  Now  they 
are  lost  bdbind  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
but  reappear  in  an  instant 

This  is  the  moment  that  makes 
every  heart  seem  almost  to  cease  ite 
beating.  It  is  the  climax  of  all  the 
previous  excitement  If  you  watch 
the  Grand  Stand,  now  packed  so 
dark  and  close  wit^  heads,  you  can 
almost  see  the  brass-work  of  the 
opera-glasses  glitter  when  the  cry  of 
'  They're  coming !'  is  raised  as  the  • 
horses  dart  over  the  hill  like  arrows 
shot  from  a  bow.  Every  face  on  the 
Grand  Stand  turns  at  once  that  way 
with  the  simultaneousness  of  a  drill 
movement— you  can  see  the  white 
of  the  fiEtces  as  the  heads  turn  all  at 
once,  and  it  pictures  a  great  mental 
excitement  in  the  hearte  belonging  to 
those  faces  as  vividly  as  ifeach 
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Bpeciator  had  tossed  up  his  hat, 
or  screamed,  or  beat  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  race  is  run  in  two  mi- 
nutes and  forty-five  seconds;  yet,  in 
the  excitement,  it  seems  prolonged 
to  half  an  hour.  '  Here  they  come !' 
echoes  along  the  line,  and  those  who 
do  not  take  off  their  hats  are  gently 
reminded  of  the  popular  msh.  by 
pokes  of  parasols  and  rough  bonnet- 
ing blows  of  imseen  fists.  Yet,  even 
now  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  speed 
of  the  horses  as  the  jockeys,  their 
silk  jackets  puffing  in  tiie  wind,  steer 
them  along,  apparently  calmly  and 
with  forbearance,  for  they  are  saving 
their  foil  speed  for  the  last  burst, 
the  last  tremendous,  fiery  charge  at 
the  winning-post 

Already  the  weaker  horses  are 
weeded  out,  and  the  poorer  spirited 
are  tailing  off,  but  the  bulk  are  still 
tolerably  together. 

The  &vourite  has  been  full  at  the 
front  ever  since  a  little  after  the 
stariang,  when  he  got  up  to  Argo- 
naut On  entering  the  old  course 
he  raced  on  with  a  clear  lead,  with 
Argonaut,  Neptunus,  Nottingham, 
Spite,  Buckstone,  Caractacus,  Zet- 
land, the  Stockwell  colt,  and  St 
Alexis  as  his  satellites.  Envious 
followers  !  Now  coming  down  the 
hill,  he  breaks  a  little  more  from 
his  retinue,  and  as  he  rounds  the 
turn  into  tiie  straight  in  that  wild 
sweep  of  boys  and  horses,  there  is  a 
clear  length  of  dark  turf  islanding 
him  from  Argonaut  Nottingham 
is  third,  and  Caractacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Neptunus  are  still  pulling  on 
with  equal  speed. 

Afi  the  horses  approach  us  the 
crowd  rolls  forward  on  to  the  ropes 
like  madmen,  and  everyone,  accord- 
ing to  his  bet  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  shouts  '  Red  r  *  Blue !' 
'  Yellow !'  '  Black  !'  not  knowing 
what  he  is  saying  or  what  he  is 
doing. 

If  a  thief  was  next  me  at  that 
moment  he  might  steal  my  watch 
and  studs— nay,  strip  me  of  my  very 
coat,  and  I  should  scarcely  know  it 
But  I  dismiss  all  caution,  because  I 
feel  certain  that  at  that  moment  the 
thief  would  have  forgotten  all  about 
such  things,  and  have  been  shout- 
ing, 'Red!'    'Red!'    or    'Blue!' 


'Blue!'  'Blue!'  'Blue!'  with  the 
rest  of  us.    But  to  the  race. 

Crossing  the  road.  Argonaut  is 
beaten  off,  and  the  game  now  lies  be- 
tween The  Marquis  and  those  '  sons 
of  the  wind,'  Caractacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Mr.  Jackson's  oolt,  who  have 
joined  him,  and  who  are  now  all  in 
a  line.  At  l^e  distance  Nottingham 
and  Neptunus  prove  base  metal, 
Buckstone  is  behind,  and  Caractacus 
a  nose  before  the  favourite. 

At  the  Grand  Stand  the  cries  grow 
maddening,  hands,  hats,  sticks  wave 
and  rouse  the  horses  to  fresh  efforts. 
Afihrnall,  the  favourite's  jockey, 
leaning  forward  and  working  his 
whip  with  steam-engine  power  and 
regularity,  makes  a  desperate  rush 
to  get  in  first  The  horses  fly! 
The  struggle  is  beautiful !  but 
alas  for  the  favourite!  Caractacus 
wins  by  a  neck.  A  length  and  a 
half  separates  Buckstone  from  The 
Marquis,  Neptunus  is  fourth.  The 
Knave  fifth,  Zetland  sixth,  and  then 
come  the  ruck  close  together.  The 
rest  drop  in  quickly,  each  jockey 
glad  not  to  be  the  very  last,  and 
dashing  on  to  see  the  winner  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  ruck.  Last  of 
all  comes  Spite — ^unlucky  Spite,  who, 
when  going  in  a  good  place,  broke 
down  badly,  slipped  up,  or  gave 
way  in  a  foot,  and  is  now  led  in  by 
the  crestfallen  jockey. 

Long  ago  the  telegraph  has  gone 
up  witi^  the  number  of  the  winner, 
and  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  hundreds  of  betters,  it  is  an  out- 
sider, a  bay  colt  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of,  bred  by  a  quiet  Kentish  gen- 
tleman, prepared  by  an  unknown 
trainer,  and  ridden  by  an  unknown 
lad:  second  in  the  Great  Metropo- 
litan Stakes,  it  is  true;  second  in 
the  Biennial  Stakes  at  Newmarket 
Craven  Meeting,  and  first  in  the 
Somersetshire  Stakes  at  the  Baih. 
races ;  but  still  to  the  great  knowing 
world  on  the  Turf,  and  the  tight- 
legged  men  who  suck  their  whip- 
heads  at '  Tatt's,'  entirely  unknown, 
unthought  of,  and  unheeded. 

And  now,  close  after  the  last 
horse,  like  a  black  sea  that  has  burst 
its  bounds,  the  mob  rush  in,  and 
lo !  the  long  green  riband  of.  torf 
vanishes  as  if  it  had  been  spcoiged 
out    There  is  a  tremendous  meet- 
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ing  of  confiictmg  tides  of  htunamiy. 
The  mob  push  on  madly  to  see  the 
wmner  and  to  swell  the  trimnph  of 
the  jockey,  that  quiet  little  boy  with 
the  flushed  face  and  eyes  staring 
feverishly  with  excitement  The 
bay  oolfs  springy  limbs  are  now 
qtdesc^nt  One  can  hardly  believe 
^t  Uiat  calmly  pacing  horse  is  the 
same  one  that  five  minutes  since 
flew  madd^ied  before  the  clamour  of 
thirty  thousand  frantic  people.  The 
winners^  who  have  bet  on  the  field, 
are  going  about  trying  to  prove  that 
they  always  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Oaractacus ;  and  the  losers  are  going 
about,  too,  showing  that  no  sensible 
man  knowing  any^iing  about  horses 
could  have  done  anything  but  just 
what  they  had  done ;  and  only  wish 
the  race  over  agam — that's  all. 

But  one  thought  is  now  para- 
moimt  in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
on  the  Downs,  and  that  one  thought 
is — *  Luncheon!'  In  a  moment  the 
green  Down  is  *  blooming'  with  lob- 
ster-salad, as  Mr.  Dickens  once  so 
happily  observed — a  perfect  azalea 
coloured  bloom  freckles  the  grass 
for  half  a  mile.  Guardsmen  on  the 
tops  of  drags  throw  themselves  into 
cup-bearer  positions,  with  silver- 
headed  champagne  bottles  in  one 
hand  and  tapering  glasses  in  the 
other.  Smart,  soldier-like  grooms 
cut  the  fetters  of  the  Fortnum  and 
Mason's  square  hampers,  and  release 
the  imprisoned  roast  fowls.  Even 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  rouse 
themselves  and  lay  aside  their  paper 
fims,  on  which  they  have  written  pro- 
fuse notes  of  the  race.  The  family 
parties  in  the  open  carriages  are 
busy  with  plates  on  their  knees,  and, 
in  a  true  pic-nic  mood  of  enjoy- 
ment, glad  for  once  to  shuffle  off  the 
tedkms  and  monotonous  ceremonies 
of  daily  life. 

In  an  equally  happy,  but  much 
noisier  way,  the  people  from  the 
vans  are  feasting,  with  the  occasional 
episode  of  a  friendly  fight.  Beer  is 
^ug-glugging  out  of  shiny  brown 
jars  of  the  porthest  dimensions, 
and  huge  books  of  sandwiches  are 
being  disleaved. 

If  the  foreigners  present  had  any 
idea  that  the  English  were  a  grave 
people,  they  must  have  had  that 
id£tt  by  this    time  thoroughly  re- 


moved. Never  was  such  a  satur- 
nalia and  carnival  scene  as  this,  now 
that  the  excitement  and  noise,  lulled 
for  a  short  time  by  the  interval  of 
luncheon  and  dinner,  breaks  out 
again  from  the  long  white  dining 
booths,  and  the  great  multitude  be- 
take themselves  with  fr^h  anima- 
tion, to  '  three  shies  a  penny,'  arch- 
ery, cocoa-nut  sphtting,  shooting 
for  nuts,  and  other  amusements 
delectable  to  the  holiday-seeking  ci- 
tizen. 

Presently  the  bell  rings  for  the 
last  race.  Again  the  course  clears, 
the  horses  pass  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, again  the  telegraph  goes-  up, 
again  the  mob  surge  over  the 
course,  and  the  Derby  day  is  over. 

Then  comes  the  great  exodus  to- 
wards London.  The  happy  inde- 
pendent pedestrians  push  across  the 
green  fields  towards  the  railway 
station.  And  now  begins  the  re- 
turn, the  carnival  ending  of  a  carni- 
val day.  From  the  great  bivouac  of 
cabs  moored  high  and  dry,  just  on 
the  dusty  margin  of  the  Downs, 
you  pick  out  your  si)ecial  vehicle. 
The  smart  driver,  a  little  uneven  in 
his  gait,  and  with  a  slight  aberration 
visible  in  his  eye,  is  discovered  by  the 
special  signal  waving  from  his  whip. 
He  wanders  off  after  his  horse, 
extricates  it  from  some  mysterious 
booth,  harnesses  it,  and  wifii  winks 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
drives  you  off  homeward. 

And  here  be  sure,  just  as  you 
wind  off  the  turf,  by  some  rafiier 
deep  chalk  cutting,  smoky  with 
dust,  you  will  meet  an  inebriated 
drag  which  is  backing  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  and  offering  to 
fight  any  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  noisy  comet  on  the  box,  and  a 
driver  who  is  fond  of  backing  his 
horses  and  using  his  whip  on  the 
drivers  of  other  drags ;  and  all  the 
restless  men  on  the  inebriated  drag 
wear  little  doubled-up  wooden  dolls 
for  shirt-pins,  and  in  the  bands  of 
their  hats,  and  have  a  way  of 
squeaking  like  Punch  when  they  meet 
other  men  wearing  wooden-doll 
shirt-pins,  and  more  especially  and 
fearfully  when  they  meet  the  ribald 
wearers  of  the  crimson  pasteboard 
noses. 

By  degrees  the  country  road  be- 
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gios  to  be  peopled  again  by  the 
noisy,  jerking,  'cbaflSng'  proces- 
sion, three  abreast,  of  the  morning. 
Again  the  green  fields  ring  wi& 
reiterations  of  '  Am  I  right  ?  or  any 
other  man ;'  lamentations  for  unfor- 
tunate Uncle  Sam,  Susamiah,  and 
other   suffering   negroes    and    ne- 


On  omnibus  roofis  and  Hansom  cab 
roofs  green  boughs  wave  like  exult- 
ing Bimam  Woods.  There  is  re- 
yelry  outside  inn  doors,  much  bait- 
ing of  exhausted  horses  with  tufts  of 
hay,  and  much  refreshing  exhausted 
nature  with  draughts  of  bitter  beer, 
and  tumblers  of  hot  and  cold  li- 
quids. There  are  collisions,  at- 
tended with  calamitous  results, 
ending  in  melancholy,  unavoidable 
gipsy  parties  under  hedges  till  vil- 
lage olacksmiths  can  be  secured. 
There  are  the  reckless  spirits  in 
gigs  (over  stimulated),  who  try  to 
discover  through  mowing  grass  and 
young  com  the  nearest  way  to 
London,  and  who  get  horsewhipped 
by  irascible  fiEirmers,  and  their  gigs 
and  heads  both  broken;  and  the 
young  medical  student  who  lost  his 
heart  this  morning  at  Clapham  is 
suro  this  evening  to  lose  his  hat  at 
Tooting,  and  to  go  home  in  an  im- 
promptu bandamia  turban,  exciting 
thereby  the  infinite  mockery  and 
contumely  of  the  whole  road. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  due  course. 


the  Japanese  Ambassadors  and  all 
our  foreign  friends,  Mons.  Bicochet, 
Herr  Steinkopf,  &c.,  more  or  less 
hustled,  robbed,  worn-out,  and  de- 
Ughted,  reach  London.  One  by 
one,  creaky,  battered,  dusty,  and 
bruised,  the  gay  Hansom  cabs  and  om- 
nibi  of  the  morning  creep  back  and 
hide  themselves  in  the  great  metro- 
polis, that  has  dingy  nests  for  so  many 
such. 

Gradually  on  the  shouting, 
wranghng,  motley  procession  night 
fisdls,  witi^  one  preliminary  sunset 
flush.  Then  the  lamps  break  out 
through  the  dusk  like  rows  of  fiery 
primroses,  and  wrangling,  shouting, 
and  'chaffing,'  the  fag-end  of  the 
carnival  strums  along  back  be- 
tween the  lamps  towards  London. 

I  have  seen  in  my  time  some 
pleasant  and  some  ghastly  things ; 
but  I  think  the  most  ludicrously 
ghastly  thing  in  the  world  must  be 
the  last  van  returning  towards  mid- 
night from  Epsom,  and  wfnding  up 
with  a  dreary  mirth,  with  dolefW 
snatches  of  negro  melody  on  the  long 
moonlit  way,  between  the  green 
hedges ;  that  great  satumaJian  holi- 
day of  the  London  citizen  —  the 
Derby  day — the  battered  wooden 
dolls,  the  bruised  pasteboard  noses, 
the  crushed  comet,  the  cracked 
stone  jar— yes— I  recognize  them 
all. 

W.  T. 
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FINDING  A  RELIC. 
Illustkatkd  by  Aethub  B.  Houghton. 

ABELIC  strange,  from  my  bachelor  hoards, 
Ton  show  me  with  cnmsoning  face ; 
A  little  thimble  of  silver  fine — 
Art  thou  not  wondering,  bride  of  mine, 
Whose  finger  it  used  to  grace  ? 

Hath  it  a  history  ?    Yes,  ah !  yes, 

For  she  who  that  rehc  wore. 
Every  pulse  of  my  soul  could  stir 
With  a  look  or  a  touch,  while  I,  to  her 

Was  a  cousin— a  boy— no  more. 

She  wedded.    And  I,  a  frequent  guest. 

Flung  on  a  couch  with  my  books — 
With  jealous  pangs  I  could  scarcely  hide. 
Have  watehed  his  gestures  of  love  and  pride, 

And  the  answering  joy  in  her  looks. 

And  better  I  liked  to  see  her  sit 

Alone  in  her  easy  chair. 
Her  mien  more  pensive,  her  cheek  more  pale. 
Busied  with  work,  that  was  telling  a  tale 

Of  a  new-known  pleasure  and  care. 

Or  work  forgotten — her  dark  eyes  closed — 

Her  fimcy  with  sweet  dreams  rife. 
Of  a  tiny  form  by  her  arm  caressed 
A  baby  Dace  to  her  bosom  pressed — 

The  mother,  as  well  as  the  wife. 

'Twas  thus  I  saw  them— mother  and  babe — 

But  shrouded  with  floVrets  fair ; 
Unconscious  both,  as  they  cahnly  slept. 
Of  the  bitter  tears  that  he  and  I  wept — 
Of  the  long,  long  vigils,  we  sadly  kept — 

Kept  in  our  love  and  despair! 

From  the  work  her  fingers  would  touch  no  more 

I  took  that  relic  alone : 
But  your  cheek  is  wet,  and  your  lip  is  pale — 
I  should  not  have  told  this  sorrowful  tale- 
Go,  hide  the  relic,  my  own! 

L.a 
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DID  eyer  any  one,  while  sitting 
on  a  bench  on  the  Esplanade 
at  Brighton,  chance  in  that  situation 
to  read  Macaulay's '  History  of  Eng- 
land ?'  I  think  it  probable  that  this 
conjunction  of  circumstances  may 
have  happened,  for  Brighton  is  a 
popular  resort,  and  Macaulay's 
^ffistory'  is  a  popular  book,  and 
visitors  to  Brighton  are  apt,  after  a 
period,  to  find  time  hanging  rather 
neayily  on  their  hands,  disposing 
them  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
between  batitdng  and  breakfeisting, 
dressing  and  dimng,  riding  and  pro- 
menading, with  the  last  new  hbrary 
book.  So,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed, that  when  Macaulay's  *  His- 
tory '  was  the  last  new  library  book, 
there  were  visitors  who  chanced  to 
read  it  sitting,  as  I  before  observed, 
on  a  bench  on  the  Esplanade.  Did 
any  one,  during  such  reading,  ever 
happen  to  hght  upon  this  passage  ? 
'  Bnghton  was  then  (time  of  Charles 
n.)  described  as  a  place  which  had 
once  been  thriving,  which  had 
possessed  many  small  fishing-barks, 
and  which  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  prosperity,  contained  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which 
was  &ifit  sinking  to  decay.  The 
sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
buildings,  which  at  lengtti  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years 
ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  pebbles  and  sea- 
weed of  the  beach ;  and  ancient  men 
could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street 
of  more  than  a  hundred  huts  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
So  desolate  was  the  place  lUFter  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was 
thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A 
few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still 
continued  to  dry  their  nete  on  the 
cliffe.' 

"What  were  the  reader's  thoughts 
as  he  awoke  &om  musing  over  this 
picture  of  wretehedness  and  desola- 
tion, and  turned  round  to  gaze  upon 
the  city  of  palaces  behind  him,  '  a 
city  as  large  and  as  populous  as  the 


Bristol  of  the  Stuarte,  presenting 
mile  after  mile  its  gay  and  femtafitic 
front  to  the  sea?  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  Brighton  consisted  of  a 
small  group  of  fishermen's  huts,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  long 
fallen  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  still 
a  poor,  squalid,  straggling  village. 
And  to-day!  what  migniy enchanter 
has  worked  this  grand  transforma- 
tion? You  ask  this  of  a  native — 
one  of  the  old  school — and  he  babbles 
of  his  green  days,  the  bright  days 
of  his  youth,  when  George  ILL  was 
dead  to  the  world  and  to  govern- 
ment, and  his  son  George  reigned, 
as  regent,  in  his  stead.  This  oldest 
inhabitant  of  Brighton  would  carve 
upon  every  stone  of  the  town 
'  Oeorgius  fecit,'  The  young  gene- 
ration has  grown  radical,  has  learned 
to  talk  of  suf&age  and  ballot  and 
reduced  estimates,  and  generally  to 
advocate  political  doctrines  which, 
had  they  been  in  vogue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  nipped  tiie  fortunes  of 
Brighton  in  the  bud,  and  left  it, 
what  it  had  always  been  since  the 
Saxons  named  it  Brighthelmstone — 
a  fishing  village.  The  old  people, 
however,  have  still  a  kindly  memory 
for  the  puffy  gentleman  in  the  curly 
brown  wig,  and  his  picture  stiU 
holds  a  place  of  honour  on  the  walls 
of  Brighton  parlours.  But  George 
was  by  no  means  the  earliest  or  most 
reputable  bene&ctor  of  Brighton. 
The  truth  with  regard  to  this  matter 
lies,  where  it  is  proverbial  that  truth 
does  he— at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Nearly  fifly  years  before  the  Heir 
Apparent  first  visited  Brighton,  a 
certain  Dr.  Kichard  Kussell  popu- 
larized the  place  by  an  account 
which  he  wrote  of  the  marvellous 
medicinal  properties  of  its  chaly- 
beate waters.  Glandular  complainte 
were  prevalent  at  the  time,  owing, 
most  probably,  to  the  enfeebling 
infiuence  of  late  hours  and  six-bottle 
bouts ;  and  the  Wick  spring,  which 
the  worthy  Lewes  doctor  discovered, 
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was  said  to  proyide  the  means  of 
cnre.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  i)er8ons  who  flocked 
to  consult  Dr.  Bussell  and  drink  the 
waters  of  his  wonderful  spring,  that 
the  scattered  Tillage  of  huts  b^s;an 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  regular 
and  well-built  town.  Dr.  Bussell's 
successor.  Dr.  Kelhan,  still  further 
spread  the  fame  of  Brighton.  He 
found  it,  as  he  himself  writes,  in 
his  short  'History  of  Brighthelm- 
stone' — 'consisting  of  six  principal 
streets,  a  number  of  lanes,  and  some 
spaces  surrounded  with  houses,  and 
<^ed  by  the  inhabitants  "  squares." ' 
But  in  Dr.  Belhan's  time  the  town 
improved  greatly.  It  had  '  become 
a  great  resort  of  company,  and  the 
inhabitants  seem  disposed  to  spend 
the  whole  of  what  mey  acquire  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or 
in  making  old  ones  conyenient' 
The  doctor  prophesied  smooth 
flings  for  Brighton.  Eeferring 
to  l£e  new  streets  that  were  being 
built  in  every  direction,  he  wrote: 
'  Should  the  increase  of  these  in  the 
next  seven  years  be  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  in  the  last,  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  but  few  towns  in  Eng- 
land that  will  excel  tJiis  in  com- 
modious buildings.'  People  flocked 
to  Brighton  at  this  time  (1768)  not 
alone  to  drink  at  Dr.  Bussell's  health- 
giving  spring,  but  also  to  indulge 
in  Dr.  Aroist^s  hot  salt-water  baths. 
It  was  these  baths  that  brought  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Brighton, 
and  it  was  to  visit  the  duke,  his 
uncle,  that  George  Prince  of  Wales 
made  his  first  journey  to  the  same 
spot  Thus  George  found  the  ball 
rollii  g,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to 
kic  it  rather  more  vigorously  than 
any  other  individual,  who  did  not 
borrow  his  powers  of  propulsion 
from  the  national  exchequer,  was, 
or  ever  could  be,  in  a  position  to  do. 
Up  to  this  time,  Brighton,  though 
a  place  of  long  descent  and  lineage, 
had  acquired  small  celebrity.  It 
had  few  cherished  memories  and 
little  historical  association.  Away 
in  the  dark  and  misty  times  of  early 
English  history,  the  Druids,  it  is 
said,  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
its  salubrity ;  but  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve; where  were  the  oak  trees  to 
to  grow  aooms  and  mistletoe  for 


their  mysteries?  No;  Brighton 
was  not  known — at  least  favourably 
— to  the  ancients;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  Boadicea  never  drove 
her  chariot  along  the  Queen's  Eoad. 
Of  course  it  is  very  commendable 
in  local  guide-book  compilers  to 
make  out  a  good  pedigree  for  their 
town,  and  to  emblazon  the  scroll  of 
its  historical  fiune  as  brilliantly  as 
possible ;  but  when  they  have  done 
their  best,  Brighton  seems  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  very  few  remark- 
able events.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  Ella  may  have  landed  there, 
if  indeed  Ella  ever  existed;  also 
that  the  Flemings  'sore  pestered' 
the  inhabitants ;  also  that  the  Merry 
Monarch  took  ship  for  France  under 
the  east  cliff  in  Nicholas  Tattersall's 
lugger;  also  that  Martha  Gunn, 
who  bathed  George  IV.  when  he 
was  young,  and  had  not  learned  to 
be  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe, 
lived  and  died  there;'  and,  finally, 
that  the  old  churchyard  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  graves  are 
thick  as  (dead)  leaves  in  Yallam- 
brosa,  is  the  wst  resting-place  of 
Phcebe  Hessell,  who  was  bom  at 
Stepney  in  the  year  1713,  served 
for  many  years  in  the  fifth  regiment 
of  foot  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  year  1745  fought  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  all  this ;  but 
that  the  Brightonians,  with  six 
qualivers  and  one  cask  of  gun- 
powder were  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  sheering  off  from 
the  coast,  and  falling  a  prey  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  is  a  guide-book 
assertion  which  I  must  ^be  allowed 
to  accept  with  reserve.  No;  Brighton 
had  better  be  content  to  pin  its 
faith  and  its  pride  upon  Nicholas 
Tattersall,  Dr.  Russell,  George  IV., 
Phoebe  Hessell,  and  Tom  Sayers. 
Yes;  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
while  a  grey  stone  marks  the  last 
home  of  Nicholas  and  Phoebe,  a 
swinging  sign  in  Pimlico  invites  the 
pious  pilgrim  ^of  P.  R.  propensities) 
to  drink  beer  m  the  natal  chamber 
of  the  ex-champion.  Pimhco  is  now 
one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  Brighton 
and  as  its  whereabouts  is  not  in- 
dicated in  the  guide-books,  I  feel 
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called  upon  to  inform  an  admirmg 
public  that  it  lies  second  turning 
to  the  right  as  you  go  up  the  hill 
from  the  Fa-vilion  stables.  The 
denizens  thereabouts  evince  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  point  out  to  the 
stranger  the  hallowed  spot  where 
the  mighty  Tom  drew  his  first 
breath.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer,  Orbts 
de  patria  certat — every  house  in 
Pimlico  contends  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth.  Smyrna, 
Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes, 
Argos,  AthensB,  have  it  where  you 
will ;  at  least  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  great  world  of  Pimlico. 

The  history  of  Brighton  really 
begins  with  1783,  the  red-letter  year 
in  its  calendar,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  first  set  foot  within  his  uncle's 
home  in  the  Steyne.  The  drowey 
old  town  woke  up  immediately. 
On  the  Prince's  birthday,  a  grand 
supper  and  ball  were  given  by  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Cl^-ence  at  the 
castle.  In  the  day  there  was  a 
military  procession  of  the  javelin 
men  of  Lewes  in  blue  coats,  buff 
waistcoats,  and  buckskin  breeches, 
and  at  m'ght,  when  the  grand  folks 
were  dancing,  the  townspeople 
were  entertained  with  '  a  iirework.' 

'Brighton,'  says  a  local  journal 
of  the  period,  '  was  never  so  gay  or 
joyous  before.'  But  a  moralist  of 
the  day,  who  shook  a  grave  head 
at  these  doings,  sighed  for  the  old 
quiet  times.  'We  were  happier 
then,*  he  writes ;  '  there  were  no  dis- 
cords among  the  inhabitants — at 
least  no  Crockford's.'  These  last 
words  are  significant  George  had 
brought  gaie^,  bxistle,  and  business, 
but  he  had  also  brought  the  vices 
of  the  fiashionable  life  of  the  time. 
In  a  very  few  years  a  sort  of  Vaux- 
hall  sprang  up  in  the  Promenade 
Grove.  Here  dancing,  drinking,  and 
gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
pleasures  were  carried  on  under  the 
special  pati-onage  of  the  Prince, 
whose  illuminated  portrait  adorned 
the  outer  gate,  with  the  legend 
'Brighton's  Support,'  inscribed  in 
letters  of  flame  underneath.  There 
were  brave  doings  then  at  Brighton 
— grand  reviews  on  the  Downs,  sham 
boat-fights  out  at  sea,  gala  nights 
at  the  grove,  balls  and  feasts  at  Hie 


castle,  fireworks  in  the  Steyne,  while 
at  all  times  raffling  went  on  mearily 
at  Gregory's  hbrary.  Gregory  had 
such  persuasive  ways  with  him, 
that  none  could  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, and  he  had  often  a  thousand 
names  on  his  liste  for  half  a  guinea 
and  guinea  tickets.  Brighton  was 
becoming  a  very  dissolute  place 
about  tMs  time;  and  it  was  also 
becoming  a  very  dear  place.  Some 
one — perhaps  the  moralist  before 
referred  to — ^publicly  recorded  his 
impressions  of  Brighton  changes  in 
the  following  epigram  :— 

'  Say  why  oii  Brighton's  church  we  ace. 

A  golden  shark  diqilayed  i— 
But  that  'twas  aptly  meant  to  be 

An  emblem  of  its  trade. 
Nor  could  the  thing  so  well  be  UAd 

Inany  other  way: 
The  town's  a  shark  that  lives  on  gold, 

The  company  its  prey.' 

'  Brighton's  Support '  lived  a  very 
shameless  life  among  the  inhabitants ; 
but  the  gain  they  reaped  made  them 
quite  indifferent  to  the  reproach. 
They  were  willing  to  pander  to 
George's  pleasures,  whatever  shape 
they  might  assume,  and  his  open 
liaiBon  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
certainly  not  the  worst  of  them. 
When  George  built  the  Pavilion,  he 
began  by  visiting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
stealthily,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  had  a  subterranean  passage  cut 
between  the  PaviUon  and  her  house 
in  the  Steyne.  Afterward?,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Fitzherbert  openly  visited 
the  king,  and  on  one  occasion  Eat 
by  his  side  when  he  received  the 
Marchioness  'de  Beaule,*  when  th&t 
unfortunate  lady,  dreeised  in  the 
clothes  of  a  sailor,  arrived  irom 
France  in  an  open  boat  The 
orgies  which  took  place  at  the 
Pavilion  about  this  time  were  of 
the  nature  of  the  Lupercalian  feasts. 
Their  mysteries  will  scarcely  bear 
revelation,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  buried  and  forgotten.  The 
Brighton  people—to  do  their  toler- 
ance justice— knew  Mttle  about  them, 
albeit  in  London  they  were  the  com- 
mon talk,  and  you  may  be  sure  the 
stories  that  were  told  lost  nothing 
in  travelling  to  town.  After  a  time, 
however,  George  became  more  de- 
corous, at  least  outwardly,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  the 
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▼ild  delirium  of  pleasure  which  had 
possesBed  the  town  hegaxt  to  sab- 
side  a  little.  Eren  a  resident  clergy- 
man seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  improTed  state  of  things, 
for  he  wrote:  '  The  change  of  society 
and  manners,  which  has  taken  place 
at  the  Pavilion  gives  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfactiosi  to  every  lover  of  his 
country;  it  is  now  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throna'  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
however,  was  now  established  at 
ihe  Pavihon,  and  '  her  goodness  of 
heart/  says  a  Lewes  journalist, 
'  endeared  her  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  description.' 

It  was  lucky  for  Brighton  that 
George  remained  constant  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  place  so  long.  Had 
he  grown  weary  of  his  toy,  and  cast 
it  aside  after  a  few  years,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Brighton  would  have  re- 
lapsed into  Brighthehnstone,  and 
parted  with  its  momentary  glory  as 
it  had  already  done  a  score  of  tunes 
since  the  Conqueror  presented  it, 
along  with  the  lordslup  of  Lewes, 
to  his  son-in-law,William  de Warren. 
But  George  was  constant  to  Brighton, 
if  to  nothing  else ;  and  by  the  time 
the  Pavilion  was  finished  in  1820,  or 
thereabouts,  the  little  village  which 
he  had  found  nestling  under  the  cliff 
thirty  years  before,  had  become  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Brighton 
could  hold  its  own  now,  both  against 
i]iie  caprice  of  patronage  and  the 
fury  of  the  sea.  It  had  become  a 
&vourite  resort  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  Brighton's  support  was  now  the 
aggregate  of  moneyed  visitors  who 
occupied  its  hotels  and  mansions. 
Willuun,  the  Sailor  King,  did  Uttle 
for  the  place  beyond  building  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Pavihon; 
and  Queen  Victoria  turned  her  back 
upon  Brighton  for  ever,  because, 
whea  she  walked  on  the  Chain  Pier, 
Brighton  butchers  would  insist  on 
following  her,  and  kissing  the  hem 
of  her  garment. 

From  this  moment  the  Pavilion 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace,  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town.  A 
more  notable  instance  of  the  alarm- 
ing sacrifice  was  probably  never 
lo^wn.  The  buildmg  cost  a  mil- 
Uoa,  and  was  sold  for  54,000/. ! 

Manu&cturing  towns  are  described 


in  the  school  geographies  as  '  seats 
of  commerce.*  I  should  describe 
Brighton  as  a  '  seat  of  pleasuro.'  I 
could  never  discover  that  anything 
whatever  is  manufiEu;tured  at  Brigh- 
ton. The  town  imports  both  its 
goods  and  its  customers.  And, 
judging  firom  the  articles  displayed 
in  most  of  the  shop  windows,  the 
wares  that  are  most  m  request  seem 
to  be  gold  watches,  chains,  rings, 
pebble  brooches,  and  bracelets,  rid- 
mg  whips,  leather  leggings,  pork- 
pie  hats,  old  china,  pianos,  lace, 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  saddles  and 
bridles.  It  always  appears,  too,  that 
the  native  population  keep  them- 
selves in  the  background  in  the 
manner  of  respect&l  servants  or 
dependents  who  are  afraid  of  giving 
offence  to  their  masters  and  patrons. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  a  Brighton 
tradesman  riding  or  driving  in  the 
Queen's  Boad  during  fashionable 
hours  ?  He  knows  better  than  thai 
He  takes  his  walks  or  drives  abroad 
when  his  patrons  and  customers  aro 
enjoying  their  morning  sleep,  or  when 
they  have  deserted  Qie  i^radeand 
esplanade  for  tbeir  choice  dinners 
k  la  Kusse  at  the  York  and  the 
Bedford. 

The  last  census  returns  set  down 
the  native  population  of  Brighton  at 
somewhero  about  70,000  persons; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  visitors 
during  a  year  number  about  half  a 
million.  About  100,000  persons 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  place 
for  periods  varying  from  a  week  to 
three  months.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Brighton  does  not  belong  to  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  is  just  a  huge 
marine  villa  of  the  London  public, 
in  which  the  MUe  End  milkman, 
who  goes  down  third  class  with  his 
dinner  in 'a  blue  cotton  pockethand- 
kerchief,  is  joint  proprietor  with  the 
millionairo  marquis  who  rolls  down 
in  the  express,  and  puts  up  at  the 
Bedford.  The  milkman,  as  he  sits 
under  the  cHfF  at  the  London  ordi- 
nary, carving  his  pork  chop  on  a 
hunch  of  bread  with  his  clasp  knife, 
is  entitled  to  look  up  at  my  lord 
sipping  his  claret  at  the  bow  window 
of  the  palatial  mansion  above,  and 
say,  'This  is  our  little  box;  what 
would  the  poor  people  do  without 
us?' 
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What,  indeed?  Look  at  the 
mob — yes,  the  mob  —  of  dukes 
and  duchesses,  marquises  and  mar- 
chionesses, counts  and  countesses, 
peers  and  peeresses,  ay,  eyen  princes 
and  princesses,  that  one  encounters 
and  jostles  through  on  the  esplanade 
in  the  height  of  Sie  season,  between 
November  and  January !  You  can 
scarcely  rest  your  eye  upon  any- 
thing commoner  than  a  knight,  and 


there  are  Commanders  of  the  Bath 
enough  to  lift  up  Brill's  bodily  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  Follow  even 
little,  miserable  Fitzsnob,  single  and 
without  incumbrance,  into  the  Bed- 
ford, and  see  what  he  pays  for  his 
chop  and  potato,  and  flien  you 
will  gather  some  idea  what  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground  this  sea  frontage 
is  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  season. 
Did  you  ever  notice  the  South  Downs 
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feeding  far  beneath  in  the  valleys  as 
you  whirled  past  in  the  train  ?  They 
look  so  small  that  you  fimcy  their 
legis  are  no  bigger  than  choi^.  In  a 
Brighton  hotel  you  find  this  to  be 
an  illusion  and  a  snare.  There, 
measuring  its  proportions  by  the 
price  you  pay  for  it,  it  is  the  chop 
that  is  the  leg.  The  leg,  I  should 
say,  might  be  reckoned  as  the  entire 
ammal.  Having  indulged  in  a  little 
fashionable  Ufe  in  Brighton,"  and 


tried  to  look  ""as  like  a  Duke  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  indelible  impression  that 
there  is  no  change  to  expect  out  of  half 
a  sovereign  for  anything  that  you  can 
order  at  an  Esplanade  Hotel.  -  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  ale  comes  to 
seven  and  ninepence;  waiter,  wax 
candles,  chambermaid,  and  boots 
extm.  I  am  ready  to  take  my  affi- 
davit (before  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
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pany,  if  neoeasaiy)  that  a  dozen 
prawns  have  cost  me  as  much  as  a 
pair  of  Messrs.  Samuel's  Sydenham 
trousers;  while  a  bottle  of  Hoch- 
heimer  has  made  a  hole  in  the  price 
of  a  new  coat  Changed  times,  my 
masters,  since  the  Sussex  &rmers 
coming  into  market,  could  breakfast 
for  threepence,  dine  for  a  shilling, 
and  still  have  change  enough  left  to 
pay  the  ostler.  It  is  just  a  hundred 
years  ago  since  this  was  the  tariff 


at  the  best  hotel  in  Brighton.  The 
fact  is  put  on  record  by  a  farmer 
who  visited  Brighton  in  1801,  when 
everything  was  getting  very  dear. 
'  And,'  he  adds, '  Qiey  were  so  unac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
that  they  made  as  great  a  to-do  with 
me  as  if  I  had  been  the  king's  son.' 
And  all  for  one  and  threepence! 
Catch  them  making  a  to-do  with 
you  now  for  one  and  threepence. 
As  regards  seasons,  Brighton  is 
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like  one  of  those  favoured  countries 
in  the  tropical  regions,  where  spring 
is  eternal,  and  where  harvest  time 
oomes  at  least  twice  a  year.  At 
one  time  the  &shionable  season  at 
Brighton  began  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  Now,  however,  the  '  swells' 
seldom  arrive  before  November,  and 
generally  remain  until  Christmas. 
This  is  ihe  season  par  excellence. 
There  is  a  much  longer  season  in 
the  summer,  beginning  with  the 
Whitsuntide  excursion  trains;  but 


though  the  visitors  are  then  more 
numerous,  they  are  not  so  select, 
and  as  they  only  remain  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  town,  their  custom  is 
of  little  advantage  to  any  one  but 
the  publicans.  These  visitors,  who 
come  down  by  thousands  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  mornings,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  York 
or  the  Bedford,  or  even  to  the  hos- 
telries  of  a  humbler  order.  They 
bring  their  dinners  with  them  in 
baskets,  in  sheets  of  old  newspapers, 
and  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
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they  dine  in  company  at  the  '  London 
Ordinary* — a  magnificent  apartment 
nnder  the  cliflf,  having  for  its  carpet 
the  countless  pebbles  of  the  seashore, 
and  for  ite  roof  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  carte  here  is  substantial,  if  not 
recherche.  It  comprises  pork  chops, 
cold ;  brisket  of  beef,  ditto,  cut  with 
a  hammy  kpife ;  bacon  fried ;  knuckle 
of  ham ;  imA  bread  and'  cheese  and 
onions.  The  liquors,  chiefly  ale  and 
porter,  are  brought  to  the  festive 
scene  in  stone  bottles,  which,  when 
emptied  of  their  contents,  being  made 
cockshies  of,  turn  up  in  sea-worn 
fragments  after  many  years,  to  at- 
tract the  eye  of  amateur  collectors 
of  curiosities,  and  find  a  place  in 
some  domestic  museum  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deep. 

The  native  inhabitante  look  down 
with  supreme  contempt  upon  these 
economical  festivities;  for  all  these 
delicacies  of  the  season,  even  includ- 
ing the  beer  and  the  *  drop  of  some- 
thing short,'  are  brought  from  Lon- 
don, and  Brighton  reaps  .no  benefit 
save  from  the  extra  pint  or  pot,  or 
warm  '  go,*  that  may  be  consumed 
as  a  supplementary  treat  in  one  of 
the  numerous  inferior  houses  of  en- 
tertainment with  which  the  town 
abounds.  This  is  not  the  picture 
upon  which  the  natives  look  with 
delight.  No ;  it  is  upon  that  other 
one  where  the  moustachioed  grandee 
in  long  boots,  and  the  slim-waisted 
Belgravian  belle  in  the  tiniest  of 
I)ork-pie  hats,  adorned  with  an  entire 
pheasant  or  bird  of  paradise,  are 
riding  upon  Brighton-hired  horses 
to  get  an  appetite  for  a  Brighton- 
cooked  dinner  at  those  palatial  hotels 
and  mansions  where  mutton  chops 


hide  their  native  simpliciiy  under 
French  names^  and  cost  their  weight 
in  silver. 

But  really  now-a-days  Brighton 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  out  of 
season  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
The  town  is  comparatively  dull 
from  January  to  May  ;  but  the  rail- 
way journey  is  now  so  speedily  ac- 
complished that  many  thousands  of 
London  people,  merchants,  bankers, 
stockbrokers,  and  the  like,  make  it 
their  permanent  residence.  Brighton, 
indeed,  has  become  a  marine  suburb 
of  London,  and  it  takes  little  more 
time  to  travel  from  Gheapside  to 
Eemptown  by  rail,  than  is  occupied 
in  the  omnibus  journey  from  the 
same  spot  to  Kilbum  or  to  Notting 
Hill.  Business  men  come  up  from 
Brighton  by  the  first  train  to  Lon- 
don, attend  their  offices  all  day,  and 
return  to  their  Hove  villas  in  time 
for  dinner.  Mr.  Thackeray  gave 
Brighton  the  name  of  London-super- 
Mare  long  before  the  era  of  return 
tickets  for  half  a  crown  and  eatress 
trains  that  did  the  journey  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  Perhaps 
some  day  in  the  next  century  there 
will  be  no  need  to  distinguish  it  by 
any  other  name  but  that  of  *  London.' 
Extremes,  we  know,  meet,  and  as 
Brighton  extends  northward,  and 
London  throws  out  its  streets  and 
squares  to  the  south,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  two  will  effect  a 
junction,  and  future  generations  will 
include  Brighton  in  their  postal 
maps  under  the  head  of  District  S. 
Perhaps,  too,  by  that  time  aerial 
railway  companies  will  be  advertis- 
ing excursions  to  the  Moon— half  a 
crown  there  and  back ! 
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^  D  AIS  fattier  to  me,  when  I  got 
O    back,  "  Sam,"  sais  he,  "  what 
stack  you  most  to  England  T* 

* "  Ascot  races,"  sais  I ;  "  there 
ain't  nothin'  like  it  I  don't  mean 
for  the  racin',  though  it's  worth 
seem'  in  hosses  and  galls ;  but  if  s 
got  another  featur'  that  you'll  know 
it  by  from  all  others— ifs  worth 
aeein'  for  its  carriages  alone,  and 
oiniages  are  witnesses  to  wealth 
tiiat  don't  he.  From  Hyde  Park 
Comer  to  Ascot  Heath  is  twenty  odd 
miles.  Well,  there  was  one  endur- 
in'  stream  of  carriages  all  the  way ; 
and  when  you  got  to  the  race  ground 
there  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
tiers  of  carriages,  packed  as  close  as 
pins  in  a  paper.  And  they  air  car- 
riages, and  no  mistake.  Look  at  the 
ho»es,  the  harness,  the  paint,  the 
linins,  the  well-dressed,  lazy,  infar- 
nal,  han'sum  servants  (these  rascals, 
I  suspicion,  are  picked  out  for  their 
looks);  look  at  it  all  through,  big 
and  la^,  and  it's  the  dandy,  thaf  s 
a  iaci  Just  multiply  this  everlast- 
in'  string  of  carriages  by  300Z.  each, 
and  then  multiply  that  by  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  more  that's  in  other 
places  to  England  you  don't  see. 
Sum-totaUize  it  then,  and  see  what 
it  all  comes  to.  If  it  was  all  put 
into  figores  it  would  reach  clean 
across  the  river;  and  if  it  was  all 
put  into  dollars  it  would  make  a 
solid  tire  of  silver,  and  hoop  the 
w<»rld  round  and  round  like  a 
wheel"' 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  opi- 
nkm  formed   twenty  years  ago  oy 
VOL.  n.— NO.  vn. 


that  acute  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  Sam  Slick.  Ascot  still  re- 
mains Ascot  the  Aristocratic,  al- 
though two  or  three  railways  now 
carry  the  million  thither;  nor  can 
it  any  longer  boast  of  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  olden  times,  the  pro- 
menade between  ttie  races,  imen 
every  one  but  the  king  and  the  royal 
party  paced  the  well-kept  course, 
that  would  not  soil  the  lightest 
satin  shoe.  If  Epsom  holds  forth 
the  absorbing  excitement  of  one 
great  race,  and  affords  the  contem- 
plation of  the  mightiest  of  multi- 
tudes. Ascot,  in  its  turn,  greatly 
reduces  the  chances  that  one  runs 
on  the  day  of  Surrey  revelry  of  being 
blinded  with  dust,  of  temporarily 
mislaying  the  temper,  or  of  having 
a  flying  but  withal  musical  pear  im- 
pinge sharply  on  the  nose,  and  on 
the  morrow  of  racking  headaches. 
Ascot  still  offers  one  of  the  gayest 
and  pleasantest  days  of  the  iXndon 
season,  whereon  leisure  chimes  in 
with  pleasure  *in  fiewt  as  well  as 
verse.'  And,  without  any  assump- 
tion of  squeamishness,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  at  Ascot  open  profli- 
gacy and  the  recklessness  of  black- 
guards, at  the  least,  are  not  thrust, 
will-they,  nill-they,  before  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  respectable  members  of 
the  community,  who  still  have  a 
right  to  consideration  even  from  the 
varied  characters  who  attend  a  free, 
open-air  gathering  in  this  Age  of 
Brass. 

But  though  the  caimges  which 
excited  the  Clockmaker's  ^miration 
are  still  present  in  great  numbers. 
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the  glories  of  the  road  from  London 
have  to  a  great  extent  departed. 
Now-a-days,  for  those  who  have  no 
place  on  a  drag,  or  in  a  well-appointed 
oaronche,  or  if  they  are  too  lazy  or 
miserly  to  use  these  advantages  pro- 
perly, by  fiu*  the  cheapest,  eaaest, 
and  most  independent  route  is  by 
the  South-Western  Eailway,  which 


conveys  one  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Grand  Stand.  We  travelled,  on 
the  Cup  Day,  by  that  line  of  tea-um 
coloured  engines  and  solid-wheeled 
carriages,  possibly  in  some  such 
company  as  that  whose  characteris- 
tics nave  here  been  hit  off  by  the 
artist. 
Oui^  young  Mend 'with  the  neat 


open  volume  is  a  freshman  of  one  of 
the  universities,  for  a  ducat  He 
will  lunch  on  the  Oxford  drag  that 
Christ  Church  'swells'  drive  over 
from  Slough — at  present  he  is  giv- 
ing readings  from  his  last  work,  his 
betting-book,  to  Seymour  Street,  of 
the  Whitehall  OfBce,  who,  though 
apparently  interested,  is  bored  by 
the  dreary,  weary,  racing  talk,  and 
is  thinking  solely  of  the  three  'At 
Homes,'  at  which  he  was  present 
last  night,  of  this  evening's  dinner, 
and  of— 'lefs  see:  whose  is  it  on 
Friday?'  Captain  Rook, in  the  curly- 
brimmed  hat,  quietly  takes  in  all 
that  is  said,  but  at  the  same  time 
cons  over  his  own  speculations.  The 
gallant  captain  evidently  regrets  that 


from  such  admirable  book-making 
opportunities  results  so  meagre 
should  accrue ;  and  he  turns  over  in 
his  mind  the  practicability  of  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  early  next  summer 
in  the  billiard-rooms  of  a  university 
town,  amongst  those  young  men  in 
the  country  who  are  so  easily  to  be 
got  over.  Should  he  carry  out  his 
plan  he  may  safely  reckon  on  mak- 
ing a  neat  little  addition  to  his  in- 
come in  an  easy  and  peifectly 
gentlemanlike  manner.  The  news- 
paper reader  is  not  eagerly  searching 
for  'the  latest  prices'  of  the  cup 
horses  as  might  be  supposed;  on 
the  contrary,  the  happy  fellow  does 
not  care  a  sou  about  tnem,  for  he  is 
merely  an  artist  or  an  author,  or 
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isome  oommon  person  of  that  sort, 
who  is  going  to  make  a  sketch  or  to 
'do'  scmietiSng  about  the  races  for 
a  magazine.  He  is  now  plunging 
into  the  '  Times/  to  see  now  his 
firieud  Mitchell  Jay's  new  flEurce 
'  went '  last  night  at  the  Boyal  Band- 
box Theatre. 
Ascot  reached  in  an  hour  and  a 


half,  folks  stretch  their  legs  up  the 
sandy  path  that  leads  to  ti^e  Stand. 
Here,  in  knots  of  three  or  four — 
players  and  '  bonnets'— lurk  the 
cardsharpers,  who,  to  make  business 
look  brisk,  indulge  in  a  little  swin- 
dling all  amongst  themselves.  Look 
at  the  vagabond  who  manipulates 
the  three  crumpled  cards  on  a  bit  of 


wood  perched  on  a  stick,  or  on  a 
coat  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  a  gorse 
bush,  and  watch  his  quick,  uneasy 
looks  around,  as  he  keeps  repeating, 
'  These  two  for  me,  and  the  picter 
card  for  any  other  party :  I'll  bet  a 
8o£fering  agen  any  one  turning  up 
ibe  picter  card  as  they  lay.'  Now,  a 
knave  —  a  thick-lipped,  pig-eyed, 
beetle-browed  accomplice,  with  his 
hat  oa  the  back  of  his  head  to  look 
foolish,  and  the  assumed  manner 
of  the  conventional  countryman — 
makes  a  stake  and,  of  course,  wins. 
'  Sight  you  are !'  and  the  would-be 
yokel  pockets  the  'soffering' — a 
fortnignt^s  income — ^with  perfect  un- 
coocem.  Then,  perhaps,  a  fool  is 
enoomaged    to  make  trial  of  his 


acuteness— only,  of  course,  to  lose. 
Stay!  is  he  merely  another  and  a 
better-disguised  accomplice  ? 

It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills  to  comment  on  the  wretched 
aspect  of  all  summer  garden  temples, 
kiosks,  and  pagodas  on  wet  wmter 
evenings,  when  Melancholy  marks 
them  for  her  own :  and  among  very 
forlorn-looking  objects  may  be  sug- 
gested a  locomotive  engine,  once  so 
mighiy,  but  now  rusty  and  battered, 
and  able  to  draw  nothing  save  its 
old  age  out  on  a  siding.  But  for  a 
unique  embodiment  of  woe  on  a  yet 
larger  scale  commend  us  to  an 
empty  Grand  Stand.  A  big,  white- 
washed, roofless,  unfomished,  iso- 
lated  house   looking  over  a  bare 
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gieen  plain  at  nothing,  and  hemmed 
in  amidst  its  misery  by  iion  railings. 
What  fiEunous  coun^  residences 
they  would  make  for  misanthropes! 
With  what  a  zest  would  such  men 
pour  vinegar  over  their  horse-radish 
as  they  ate  their  Christmas  beef  on 
the  top  tier !  The  Epsom  Stand  is 
at  least  clean,  and  brightened  up 
with  a  Union  Jack,  and  cheerful  red 
cloth  linings  to  the  galleries;  but 
the  Ascot  one  is  wretchedly  murky, 
weather-beaten,  and  rain -stained. 
Why  does  not  the  Ck)mmittee,  out  of 
its  reputed  wealth,  treat  the  woe- 
begone building  to  some  paint  and 
whitewash  ? 

Quickly  and  steadily  the  course  is 
filling,  not  with  the  dusty  vehicles 
and  hilarious  folks  seen  at  the  Derby, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  with  people 
so  spotless  in  costume  and  calm  in 
manner  that,  to  all  appearance'  sake, 
they  might  be  driving  to  church, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  prayer-books 
in  hampers.  With  scarcely  the  re- 
gulation amount  of  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  stable  cads,  of  back- 
ing and  filling,  and '  Where  are  you 
coming  to?'  and  'Now  mind  the 
panels  there,'  the  carriages  are  placed 
in  line;  the  servants  begin  to  un- 
pack the  luncheon,  and  the  exqui- 
sites having  recovered  any  slight  bril- 
liancy they  may  have  lost,  s&oU  out 
on  the  course.  And  thither,  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  too,  and  notice 
some  of  the  sights  and  characters  to 
be  seen. 

Hai'k!  there  is  a  foreigner  talking 
English  amidst  a 

'Cbeerftil  tlnUnnabalaUoQ  Uiat  so  muBlcally 
swells 

From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells. 
From  tbe  JingUng  and  the  tinkling  of  tbo 
belU.' 

You  catch  the  intonation,  and  for 
a  moment  fancy  that  it  surely  must 
be  Monsieur  Fechter  doing  spoken 
parts  to  that  by  no  means  '  Kunic 
rhyme,'  Le  Postilion  de  Ma'am  AhUm. 
Not  at  all. 

It  is  the  'Horse  of  Sensibility,' 
capering  and  answering  by  shakes 
and  bows  of  his  belled  headj  the 
questions  of  his  trainer. 

'  Es  thees  pennee  I  afinm/and?' 

Shake. 

'EsetsheUen?' 

Bow. 


'  How  man  penneensheUen?* 

Twelve  times  does  the  pony  paw 
the  turf. 

'There's  nothing  in  that,'  you 
may  say, '  people's  eyes  are  naturally 
fixed  on  tne  pony,  and  don't  per- 
ceive that  the  man  jerks  the  leading 
rein  the  required  number  of  times.' 
Possibly.  But  when,  a  few  moments 
after,  having  thrown  the  said  light 
cord  on  the  pretty  little  beasf  s  back, 
the  trainer  leaves  it  perfectly  at 
liberty,  takes  out  his  watch,  which 
points  to*  the  right  time  of  day  (a 
quarter  before  one),  and  says— 

'Wat  a  clok  es  et?  Es  tena- 
clok?' 

Shake. 

'  Leven,  Telf,  Vunaclok  ?' 

Bow. 

'0  manyminit  owun?'  and 
then,  without  hesitation,  the  pony 
quickly  paws  fifteen  times;  how 
about  that?  Give  the  collector  a 
sixpence,  and  watoh  the  '  Horse  of 
Sensibility'  when  you  again  have 
an  opportunity;  you  will  see  that 
its  intelligence  and  memory  do  not 
M  once  in  ten  times.  If  half  of 
t^e  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
were  continually  being  questioned 
at  random  from  the  multiplication 
table,  would  they  do  better? 

And  what  a  famous  monkey  it  is 
that  goes  through  the  musket  exer- 
cise, and  fights  his  master  with  a 
broom  with  a  determination  and 
look  that  plainly  say,  'CJonfound 
you,  if  I  can  but  feteh  you  a  crack, 
depend  on  it  you  shall  feel  it'  The 
'swells'  find  him  delightful:  'By 
Jzove !  wa'  a  ca'actuah  of  humanity 
the  b'ute  is.'  (For  it  now  appears 
to  be  the  '  heavy '  thing  to  omit  the 
letter  r  entirely,  which  is  a  much 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  take  the 
needless  trouble  to  alter  it  into  a  w,) 

Where  is  the  Cheap  Jack  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago?  the 
genuine,  glib-tongued,  leather- 
lunged,  ready-witted  London  graft 
upon  a  Yorkshire  stock,  who  would 
offer  a  razor  for  five  shillings,  and 
then  coming  down  in  price,  would 
add  a  brea^-tray,  throw  in  three 
silver  spoons,  and  top  up  with  a 
hearth-broom,  or  a  bridle,  or  a  look- 
ing-glass, when  the  lot  was  'sold 
again '  for  half  a  crown.  Where  be 
his  gibes  now  ?  liis  flashes  of  merri- 
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ment  thai  were  wont  to  set  his 
andienoe  in  a  roar?  as  when,  for 
instance,  having  rapidly  extolled 
Ihe  merits  of  his  saws—'  I  sa',  Saw- 
n^,  yer  nerer  saw  snch  a  saw  to 
saw  as  this  'ere  saw  saws.  Why  if 
yer  were  to  pntt  it  over  night  agen 
one  di  them  trees  yender,  what  d'ye 
tiiink  nd  'appen  afore  moinin'  ?* 

'Why!'  cries  ont  a  man  in  the 
evowd,  onboldened  by  the  oonvic- 
tkm  that  he  is  down  upon  Jack  this 
time,  'Why!  that  it  'ad  sawed  the 
tree  throogh,  of  oonrsa' 

'O  ye're  a  poor  sort,  you  are. 
Stoflf  yer  'eels  down  yer  month,  do,' 
mjs  Jack,  deprecatingly,  amid  roars 
of  langhter  from  the  crowd.  '  No, 
yer'd  find  Ihat  somebody  a  predons 
sight  sharper  nor  yon  nor  the  saw, 
nd  'aye  walked  off  with  it' 
.  Where,  now-a-days,  we  repeat,  is 
Cheap  Jack?  He  always  was  a 'do' 
of  the  course ;  has  any  mysterious 
reduplication  of  this  attribute  taken 
place,  whereby  he  is  now  a  dodo,  an 
extinct  qieoies?  He  was  not  at 
Epeom,  he  was  not  at  Ascot.  At 
bothplaces  there  was  indeed  a  sort 
of  Hector,  the  wedding-ring  and 
g(^-chain  seller,  but 

*  Qnontom  matatni  tb  Ulo 
Hectorer 

What  wretchedly  witless  'patter' 
ibeiis !  '  Gentlemen,  I  'ave  no  con- 
nection whatsumdever  with  that 
himposition  which  is  now  a  goin' 
about  the  countery  to  decide  wagers 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Oeoi- 
terbu^  and  the  Earl  of  Russell :  I 
come  m  give  you  gold.  One  shilling 
is  all  I  require  for  this  gold  chain. 
I  am  in  dooty  bound  to  take  back 
the  harticles  to  my  employers  if 
itkey  do  not  contain  gold  to  the 
▼alue  of  fifty  shillings.  I  require,' 
&c  One  man  eiridently  followed 
the  tirade  of  field-preaching  on  Sun- 
days, for  he  brought  in  his  regula- 
ticm  phrases.  '  Do  you  dare,  I  say 
do  you  dare  to  let  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass  unheeded  ?  The  oppor- 
tunity IS  stiU  your  own,  and  do  you 
for  the  sake  of  your  paltry  shillings 
refiose  to  come  ?'  &c.  Two  or  three 
have  lost  their  right  hands,  a  fact 
that  in  some  measure  naturally  con- 
nects them  with  those  three  calen- 
ders, sons  of  kings,  who  were  each 
blind  of  the  ri^t  eye,  and  who 


were  so  agreeably  entertained  by 
the  frolicsome  ladies  of  Bagdad. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
resemblance  may  hold  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  the  royal  calenders  had 
their  heads  shayal ;  and  who  knows 
whether  these  men  have  not  at  least 
had  their  hair  cut  exceedingly  close 
at  thd  state  expense  ? 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  show — 
the  good-natured  German  and  his 
cage  of  trained  birds — ^before  we 
turn  to  other  phases  of  life.  The 
canary  drag  is  just  going  to  start; 
coachman  and  footman  have  got 
'  dere  epauletted  goats  and  gocked 
'ats  on ;  de  bassenger  in  a  ret  gloak 
is  inseit'— he  is  uncommonly  like 
the  man  of  mystery  who  looks  out 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  win- 
dow—and little  green  Jorge  has 
been  bidden  to  come  out  of  Mb  cage 
and  harness  himself.  But  Jorge  is, 
however,  reluctant ;  the  top  of  his 
head  is  worn  quite  bare  from  rubbing 
against  the  wire  noose  that  forms 
the  collar.  Under  terrible  threats 
he  gently  approaches  the  stableyard, 
and  then,  with  all  the  reckless  des- 
peration of  a  bather  about  to  take 
the  first  header  of  the  season,  he 
harnesses  himself,  and  hops  along 
with  the  drag.  'Hi!  hi!  hi!  dat 
is  goot,  Jorge!  Now  go.'  Largesse, 
gentles  all,  for  Jorge's  fez-capped 
master.  

Next — to  attempt  the  manner  of 
the  phrasing  of  him  who  is  called 
'  the  cynical  curate  of  Meudon ' — 
next,  do  the  eyes  of  the  obsOTvant 
Scriptor  feJl  upon  the  Stands,  which 
are  the  Grand,  the  Ladies',  the 
Stewards',  and  the  cunningly  wrought 
in  iron,  the  Subscribers '  Stands,  to- 
gether with  the  enclosures  of  turf 
planted  round  about  them.  For 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of 
damsels  who  have  cheeks  like  unto 
Fair  Maids  of  Kent,  and  skins  like 
unto  the  tinted  Venus ;  bright-eyed, 
ogling,  modestjWhite-teethed,  cherry- 
lipped,  frisk,  laughing,  fiirting,  mag- 
netic, ravishing  damsels.  And  witii 
them  are  mingled  gallants  old  and 
young,  lean  sexagenarians  and  lusty 
spring^,  from  such  as  wear  dyed 
wigs  of  dead  men's  hair  unto  those 
who  laboriously  train  up  the  haidy 
cresc^t    mustechio.     This   merry 
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crowd  is  in  some  sort  diversified 
with  the  racing  men,  Tiz\  such  as 
unceasingly  roar  bets,  lay  odds,  and 
back  fields;  with  the  tight-tronsered 
trainers  and  stunted  jockeys  of  the 
barbs ;  yea,  and  ev.n  with  '  Mossoo,' 
that  is  chiefly  your  lively  Gaul  and 
your  ponderous  German,  who  delight 
to  garnish  themselves  with  thin  Jx)ot8, 
benogged  coats,  small  hats,  and 
lightly  mounted  spectacles ;  who 
covet  decorations  and  all  the  forty 
species  of  the  plant  called  after  Jean 
Nicot,  of  Nimes,  and  who  ever  cry 
in  the  tongues  of  their  lands  voyons 
and  tvunderschon. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
it  is  a  celestial  sight  to  see  the  co- 
lours of  the  damsels'  raiment;  for 
they  are  as  a  rainbow  set  against  the 
sky— reds,  blues,  yellows,  and  greens, 
tempered  with  the  sad  and  subfose 
hues  of  the  gallants.  Of  these  pri- 
mary colours  are  to  be  discerned 
(and,  that  I  may  not  lie,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Eastern  Annexe  of 
the  Exhibition),  amongst  reds,  the 
orient  carmine,  and  the  aneline  crim- 
son, tiiat  is  to  say  the  new  pink ;  of 
blues,  signifying  constancy,  the  lazu- 
line,  tiie  Eugenie,  the  aneline  purple, 
or  mauve,  and  the  Humboldt;  of 
yellows,  the  aureolin,  like  unto  mus- 
tard ;  the  cyanoline,which  resembletii 
railway  grease;  the  cadmium,  or 
powdered  ditto,  whereof  when  com- 
pounded with  tiie  sober  sassafras  and 
rustic  must  the  fiEuned  '  beurre  frais ' 
shade  be  confected;  and  of  greens, 
notably  the  sprightly  viridian,  and 
Scheele's,  or  arsenicated  green,  af- 
fected by  those  whose  hair  is  of  a 
Pickersgill  -  cum  -  Venetiano  tinge. 
Above  all  these  prevail  the  celestial 
white,  which  verily  signifieth  joy  and 
pleasure. 

For  dresses  the  damsels  wear  the 
frail  tarlatanes,  the  muslins,  the  gre- 
nadines, and  the  silks  of  moir^,  of 
^lace,  and  of  Foulard ;  made  up,  as 
it  were,  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  ells,  wanting  a  nail :  thus 
are  the  gallants  kept  at  a  distance 
by  these  gowns,  for  they  are  hooped, 
flowing,  round,  trailing,  flymg, 
flounced,  furbelowed,  fluted,  starched, 
ruched  and  laced  gowns.  Their 
bonnets  favour  a  spoon-bowl  side- 
ways, and  set  around , them,  and  in 
the  pleasant  peaked  cavity  between 


them  and  the  masses  of  plain,  plaited, 
crisped,  coiled,  fozzy,  or  unguented 
hair  are  such  gewgaws  as  bows,  knots 
and  beads;  flowers  such  as  roses, 
violets,  hearf  s-ease,  lilies,  grasses, 
and  leaves ;  and  fruits  as  grapes  and 
cherries;  yea,  and  perched  on  the 
ouifiide  of  some,  as  if  to  eat  of  those 
fruits,  are  even  the  Passaros  de  Sol, 
or  Birds  of  Paradise,  concerning 
which  Aldovrandus  did  charge  ho- 
nest Pigafetta  with  folsehood,  in  that 
he  declared  they  had  feet 

Thus  bravely  attired  do  the  dam-  * 
sels  and  gaUants  discourse  merrily 
together,  speaking  fiirst  of  the  wea- 
ther and  of  compliments ;  next,  of 
the  virtue  and  propriety,  efficacy  and 
nature  of  being  at  Ascot ;  and  then, 
with  lisping,  drawling  and  simper- 
ing, of  sets  and  partis,  with  namby- 
pamby,  fan&ronado,  tweedle-dee, 
hark-to-twaddle,  kiss-the-gold,  snub- 
the-snobsHsmartiy,  and  sacrifices  in 
such  sort  to  the  goddess  Belgravia, 
as  to  hear  the  which  without  fidget- 
ing one  must  needs  stand  in  the 
Gamashes,  or  Boots  of  Patience. 


Who  cares  for  the  first  race  or 
two?  Not  even  the  betting  men, 
who  are  earning  their  bread  in  tbe 
enclosure  opposite;  for  they  are 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  Gup 
transactions.  A  bell  is  rung,  a  ruck 
of  policemen  walk  in  '  a  thin  blue 
line,'  as  best  they  can,  and  cry, 
'  Clear  the  course.'  There  is  a  pre- 
liminary canter,  a  start,  sporting  men 
only  know  where ! — query,  is^fOus  a 
case  in  which  extremes  meet  ? — a 
few  cries  of  '  Here  they  come!' 
'  Blue!'  '  Blue!'  '  Red!'  '  No,  Yel- 
low wins  easy!'  and  a  glimpse 
iB  caught  of  some  jockey's  cap  as 
the  horses  gallop  past  These  are 
the  only  fnigmente  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  gathered  concerning  ^e 
nunor  races  by  the  ordinary  mortal 
whose  standing  is  on  the  low  ground. 
It  is  i)leasanter  for  him  to  occupy  the 
time  in  sauntering  among  the  ranks 
of  vehicles,  from  the  drags  and 
barouches  of  the  upper  crust  of  so- 
ciety congregated  near  the  winning- 
post,  through  the  descending  scale  of 
'  fiunily  carriage,'  brougham,  jobbed 
clarence,  stage-coach,  'bus,  *  shay,' 
tax-cart,  and  '  wan,'  which  extends 
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in  either  directioii  from  the  colmi- 
ostiDg  pdnt  It  is  wiser  ^  him  to 
do  so,  siooe  Imich  time  is  close  at 
hand. 

Qood  people  all  who  take  enter- 
tunments,  perpend  a  while,  we  piay ; 
fer  OQ  Hieee  ^ocasioiis  yon  geneit^y 
pify  the  wrong  objects.  It  is  troe 
thai  yon  oft^  see  racers  wofdlly 
whipped  and  sparred,  but  no  sooner 
IB  ufeB  straggle  OTer  than  they  are 
caressed  and  tended,  and  the  traces 
of  ponishmoit  are  removed  as  car&- 
folfy  as  if  Miss  Todd's  coachooan 
Mn^elf  were  in  command  of  affiurs. 
Stable  lads  sponge  away  the  marks 
left  by  Fordmm's  terrible  right  heel 
and  left  ann.  Trainers  poor  drink 
oat  of  a  Bhine  wine  bottle  down  the 
hoEBes'  throats,  ontil,  amidst  all  the 
head-tosBing  and  champing,  it  is 
woDderfdl  tibat  the  neck  is  not  bitten 
to  glass  crombs,  whereby  the  beve- 
rage,  whaterer  it  may  be,  wonld  be 
freely  tinctared  with  Prince  Kuperf  s 
drope.  As  for  the  tramps,  they 
hmaa.  on.  yoor  rich  fragments ;  re- 
member that,  for  a  day  or  so,  even 
the  onlockiest  of  them  will  £ure 
abofot  as  somptuoosly  as  the  majo- 
rity of  lap-dogs  are  accustomed  to 
do.  Any  importunate  gipsy  will 
now  get,  for  the  mere  asking,  six- 
poioes  and  shillings  from  those  who 
at  other  times  wonld  scarcely  give 
her  a  halQ)amy  to  ward  off  starva- 
tkm.  No,  these  are  not  legitimate 
objects  for  yoor  compassion.  Rather 
pi^  men  who  come  down  from  town 
somehow,  and  trust  to  find  some 
one  who  will  ^ve  them  a  luncheon, 
bot  don't— bnefless  barristers,  stray 
college  youths,  young  doctors,  sub- 
attems  living  as  nearly  as  they  can 
on  their  pay— any,  indeed,  whom 
yoa  may  know  to  be  good  fellows, 
and  can  guess  have  very  slenderly 
fazmshed  pockets.  If  some  Sama- 
ritMi  does  not  offer  them  a  hunch  of 
bxead,  a  junk  of  meat,  and  a  sup  of 
drink  before  four  o'clock — ^for  the 
poor  creatures  will  live  in  sanguine 
hopeB  ontQ  that  hour— with  heavy 
hearts  and  blighted  prospects  they 
will  then  have,  in  newspaper  phrase, 
*  to  patronize  some  Bomface,  who  so 
Ifterally  caters  for  the  public  appe- 
tite;' or,  in  plain  English,  to  pay 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coarse 
ookimeats,  stale,  damp-crusted  bread, 


unwashed  tumblers,  knives  brown 
with  the  vinegar  stains  of  ages,  and 
a  mingled  odour  of  brandy  and  water, 
smoke,  tent,  and  trodden  grass. 

Who  is  it  that  always  wins  the 
sweep  ?  Why,  the  rich  man,  or  the 
'  screw '  of  the  party,  or  somebody's 
friend  who  dropped  in  to  lunch  at 
the  time  it  was  cieing  made  up — any 
one,  in  feet,  but  your  own  worthy 
and  deserving  sel£  Tou  repent  of 
your  half-crown  at  the  moment  of 
drawing  from  the  hat  the  bit  of 
crumpled  paper  which  is  sure  to 
reveal  the  number  of  the  King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  the  Sister 
to  the  Wizard  of  the  West  colt;  for 
experience  shows  that  winning  horses 
never  can  have  such  names.  Lucky 
do  they  think  themselves  who  have 
this  day  drawn  Asteroid  or  Invest- 
ment— decidedly  the  two  popular 
fevourites— though  it  seems  strange 
that  Asteroid  should  be  so  great  a 
one  when  Carbineer,  who  beat  him 
two  days  back,  is  in  the  race.  Even 
the  ring  consider  that  Carbineer, 
Investment,  and  Eairwat^  have  a 
better  chance  than  Asteroid  has. 
Bat  Asteroid  wins,  nevertheless ;  thus 
affording  an  example  of  what  are 
called,  with  pleasant  irony, '  the  glo- 
rious uncertainties  of  the  turf.'  Yes, 
assuredly  there  are  uncertainties  on 
the  turf.  Those  who  saw  the  finish 
for  the  New  Stakes  report  that  more 
jockeys  than  one  were  evidently  un- 
willing to  be  too  forward.  In  another 
race  a  horse  called  Caimcastie  seemed 
to  be  winning  easily,  when  he  was 
pulled  in  apparently  so  barefeced  a 
manner—'  to  avoid  swerving,'  *  the 
lad  said,  when  summoned  before  the 
stewards  next  day— that  he  was  only 
fourth!  However,  it  is  useless  to 
pry  into  the  wheels  within  wheels 
of  turf  machinery,  or  to  distress 
ourselves  about  the  very  dirty  hands 
that  sometimes  move  them.  We  are 
only  pleasure-seekers,  and  care  not 
a  sixpence  who  wins  or  who  loses. 
People  who  have  a  fency  for  betting 
know  the  amount  of  security  they 
can  expect,  just  as  well  as  those  who 
go  to  feshionable  morning  benefit 
concerts  with  an   attractive  pro- 

♦  '  In  absence  of  any  material  evidence  to 
the  contrary  the  case  fell  to  the  groond.' — 
BelCs  lAfe, 
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gramme,  know  what  awaits  them. 
At  all  eyentB,  as  the  prima  domm  in 
the  'First  Night'  observes,  'They 
ought  to  be  piitty  well  used  to  it  by 
this  time.' 

And  now,  while  the  horses  are 
assembling  at  the  starting  post  the 
whole  assembly  is  lulled  to  tempo- 
rary quiet    People  in  stands  and 


on  carriages  are  busy  with  their 
opera-glarees  and  report  progress: 
those  who  have  bets  get  more  or 
less  excited.  The  niggers  leave  off 
their  nonsense,  and  lie  down  on  the 
grass  iu  company  with  the  smashed- 
in-nosed,  blear-eyed  fighting  man, 
the  Troubadour,  and  the  Cure,  who 
is  enjoying  a  few  blessed  moments 


of  rest,  and  meditatively  chewing  a 
blade  of  grass.  Belphegor  lifts  his 
little  girls  off  their  stilts,  and  the 
trio  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  Now  and 
then,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
work  off  stock  remaining  on  hand,  a 
ragged  fellow  offers  *  a  c'rec'  k'yard 
an  a  markin'  pencil,  gents.'  The 
hoarse  roar  no  longer  rises  from  the 
betting  ring.  The  lower  grades  of 
bookmakers,  who  take  up  their  po- 
sition in  pairs  near  the  ladies'  stand, 
are  also  silent.  The  betting-lists  at 
the  entrances  to  the  refreshment 
booths  are  closed.  The  chain-sellers, 
the  Indian  juggler  who  breaks  stones 
with  his  thm,  lissome  hand,  the  bal- 
lad singers,  the  keepers  of  U.  0. 


tables,  knock-'em-downs,  and  dit- 
ferent  games  of  skill,  and  all  the 
thousands  on  the  oourse,from  Royalty 
to  riff-raff,  experience  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  luxury  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. But  this  halcyon  time  is  soon 
over.  The  distant  red  flag  falls,  and 
'  They're  off.'  Asteroid  leads  nearly 
the  whole  way,  and  wins  a  good  race 
by  a  head. 

Scarcely  have  the  jockeys  beai 
weighed,  and  the  horses  led  to  their 
stables,  than  down  comes  the  rain 
in  so  steady  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  fall  for  an  hour  or  so. 
What  a  totally  unexpected  and  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  making  for 
the  first  tnun  home  again ! 


Drawn  by  G.  Vtx  Maoriei*. 


LSee  "TlicCruiUKx.' 


JEWELS! 

A  BKBTCU  AT  THE  IKTEBNAnONAL  LXUlBiriON. 
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Dkab  Mb.  Editob, 

r'  all  the  articles,  leaders,  para- 
graphs,  critiqnee,  and  statistics 
on,  of,  and  ahoat  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  were  collected 
and  bound  np  together,  what  a 
mighty  vohune  we  should  have! 
AliBon's '  History  of  Enrope,'  the '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica/  one  month's 
issue  of  '  London  Society*  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  text 
which  it  would  contain.  There  are 
some  good  old-feshioned  honest  folks 
who  put  great  £uth  in  handbooks: 
who  read  up  Gah'gnani's  'Guide 
befiore  going  to  Paris,  and  persist  in 
looking  at  Italy  out  of  a  window  in 
Albemarle  Street  I  have  an  uncle — 
an  old  country  gentleman— who  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  cutting 
out  columns  from  'The  Times'  to 
paste  in  his  commonplace-book,  that 
ne  may  learn  what  to  seek,  see,  and 
avdd  in  the  Great  Show  at  Ken- 
sington. He  has  impressed  upon  his 
daughters  the  necessity  of  studying 
these  documents  before  they  presume 
to  enter  on  the  Cromwell  Boad ;  and 
when  the  young  ladies  drove  up,  by 
appointment,  me  other  day  with 
th^  papa  to  my  chambers  in  Blank 
Stieet,  tney  wore  an  expression  of 
dienud  foreboding,  such  as  I  re- 
member on  the  countenance  of 
young  Pluckington,  my  college 
chum,  when  he  went  up  for  his 
'smalls'  in  18 — .  The  Misses  Win- 
some, of  Hollygate,  I  say,  were  evi- 
doitly  under  an  impression  that  they 
were  about  to  undergo  a  sort  of 
social  ordeal  under  Captain  Fowke's 
Tariegated  roof;  that  if  they  Med  to 
admire  or  take  an  interest  in  certain 
objects  at  the  Exhibition,  when  they 
ought  to  have  done  so,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  gieai  impropriety,  which 
would  be  visited  by  severe  parental 
displeasure.  I  say  they,  but  the  £Eict 
is,  tiiat  one  of  them.  Miss  Hose  (who 
is,  to  tny  mind,  the  best-looldng  of 
the  three},  openly  avowed  to  me  her 
insubordination  in  this  particular. 
'  Fm  very  sorry  you  know,  Jack,  as 
I  dare  say  youll  think  me  very 
stupid,  but  I  really  can't  go  in  (as 
Hany  says)  for  admiring  things,  be- 
cause Fm  asked  to  do  so.    Itoldpapa 


so  yesterday  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
when  he  was  raving  about  Mr. 
Scumbleton's  picture,  an^  I — I'm 
afraid  'twas  very  naughty  of  me,  but 
I  really  did  think  Queen  Dido's 
cheeks  were  like  Bibstone  pippins. 
Tou  see,  my  dear  cousin,  I  admire 
whatever  pleases  me  most,  and  if 
that  isn't  good  tasto,  can  I  help  it? 
I  think  this  bonnet  very  pretty — 
perhaps  you'd  call  it  a  fright— f[ 
saw  you  looking  at  it,  Sir,  just  now). 
Apres!  shall  I  say  that  our  notions 
don't  assimilate,  or  that  your  eye 
wants  education?' 

These  flippant  remarks  were  made, 
I  should  explain,  sotto  voce,  in  the 
barouche  where  I  was  sitting  bodkin 
between  Miss  Hose  and  her  sister 
Agnes,  while  Mr.  W.  was  examining 
with  close  attention  a  map  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  locality  of  the  Koh-i- 
Noor.  It  is  wonderf&l,  by  the  way, 
what  an  infinity  of  pains  people  will 
take  to  get  a  peep  at  that  celebrated 
jewel.  When  I  last  saw  it  there  was 
a  long  queue  of  women  waiting  to  be 
presented,  as  if  it  held  a  drawing- 
room,  and  they  had  come  to  pay 
their  homage.  What  a  life  police- 
man X  must  lead !  To  stand  there 
in  the  midst  of  a  galaxy  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fioshion,  sternly  exclaim- 
ing, *  Parse  on,  please ;  please,  parse 
on.  Now,  ladies,  will  you  parse  on,' 
ike.,  r^ardless  of  the  charms  before 
him!  That  man,  I  say,  must  possess 
a  peculiar  temperament,  and  no 
doubt  Sir  Bichutl  Mayne  selecte  a 
misogynist  for  the  unchivalrous,  but 
perhaps  remunerative  ofiSce. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, after  the  ladies  had  piloted 
their  crinolines  with  great  doterity 
through  the  turnstile,  and  indulged 
in  the  first  outburst  of  admiration  at 
the  dazzling  scene  before  them,  we 
set  about  examining  in  detail  the 
principal  objects  around  us.  Pater- 
&miliaa,  armed  with  at  least  half  a 
dozen  catalogues,  was  at  first  for 
going  steadily  through  the  English 
section,  commencing  at  ^b  South 
Court,  Eastern  Annexe,  and  actuaUy 
began  to  read  out  under  Class  I : 

'  I.  Aaron,  E.  &  W.,  Liverpool, 
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hydraulic  limestone,  Halkyn  Chirt 
stone,  and  HolTwell  Boman  cement 
stone/  &C. 

But  finding  that  in  this  way  he 
would  have  to  note  some  six  tiiou- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
articles  iA  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment alone,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  scheme,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  if  scrupulously  carried 
out,  would  have  kept  us  in  the 
building  about  six  weeks,  instead  of 
six  hours,  reckoning  firom  ii  a.m.  on 
that  identical  mommg. 

Of  course,  Messrs.  Minton's  majo- 
lica fountain,  wiih  its  plashing  jets, 
its  delicate  perfume,  its  ceramic  and 
seraphic  deities,  ehcited  a  round  of 
praise,  and  Miss  Kitty  (her  papa's 
especial  pet,  set  9^),  gracefully  inau- 
gurated the  proceedings  by  plunging 
her  pocket-handkerchief  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  scented  water,  thereby 
obliging  me,  who  acted  as  preux 
cavaJier  to  the  party,  to  carry  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning  a  lump 
of  saturated  cambric,  to  the  irre- 
parable damage  of  my  best  coat  (one 
of  Poole's  exquisite  inventions), 
which  casualty  I  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  deplore. 

Presentiy  the  sound  of  bells  at- 
tracted us  into  the  south-east  tran- 
sept, where  Miss  Agnes,  remarkable 
for  ecclesiastical  sentiment  and  me- 
diffival  tendencies,  went  into  raptures 
at  Mr.  Scott* s  screen  for  Hereford 
Cathedral,  with  its  wrought-iron  and 
hammered  copper  foliage ;  but  when 
we  came  to  Mr.  Ne&eld's  dairy 
fountain — probably  the  most  artistic 
basin  that  butter  ever  floated  in — 
with  that  wonderful  peacock  of  in- 
laid British  marbles,  and  the  seasons 
all  cunningly  devised  around,  she 
was  for  persuading  her  fftther  to 
order  a  similar  one  for  HoUygate; 
and  I  verily  believe  would  have  ex- 
changed places  with  Betty  at  home, 
and  scalded  the  cream  with  her  own 
Mi  hands,  so  that  her  wish  was  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
epidemic — this  *moyen  age'  mania 
in  our  island  at  the  present  time: 
when  and  how  did  it  first  arise? 
From  Pugin's  ashes  or  the  writings 
of  Buskin  ?  How  has  it  gained  such 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  Young  Eng- 
land ?    We  see  evidences  of  it  now. 


more  or  less,  in  every  church,  in 
every  home,  in  every  shop  we  enter. 
It  is  pointing  our  windows,  and  in- 
laying our  cabinets,  and  gothicizing 
the  plates  we  eat  firom,  the  chairs  on 
which  we  sit,  the  papers  on  our 
walls.  It  influences  the  binding  of 
our  books,  the  colour  of  our  carpets, 
the  shape  of  our  beer-jugs,  picture- 
frames,  candlesticks— what  not?  As 
we  strolled  into  the  court  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Go.'s  mediaeval  fomiture  tapestries, 
&0.,  who  could  have  believed  that  it 
represented  manufactures  of  the 
19th  century — the  age,  par  excel- 
lence, of  cog-wheels  and  steam  rams 
and  rifled  cannon?  Six  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  style  of 
yon  cabinet  was  in  vogue.  On  such 
a  fiEddstool  as  this  the  good  St  Louis 
may  have  prayed.  C^'t  you  ioxBr- 
gine  Blancne  of  Oastile  arranging 
her  tresses  at  t^t  mirror?  I  de- 
clare the  thought  suggested  itself  as 
I  caught  my  fur  cousin  glancing  at 
her  reflection  with  no  small  compla- 
cency. 'Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Flaxman's  new  statue  of 
"  Female  Vanity  ?*' '  said  L  Where- 
upon Miss  Bose,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  and  looking  mighty  sulky,  re- 
marked that  she  was  ready  to  go 
wherever  her  papa  wished.  l£r. 
Winsome,  on  his  part,  said  that  he 
hadn't  much  taste  for  sculpture, 
which  was  rather  a  relief  to  me,  for 
to  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  such 
statue  in  the  place ;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Flaxman,  I  believe  he  died  some 
forty  years  ago. 

Presently  we  come  up  to  a  case 
filled  with  the  skeletons  of  reptiles, 
and  the  girls  exclaim,  'Oh!  how 
nasty!'  in  a  pretty  littie  chorus.  We 
trace  the  form  of  frogs,  fish,  lizards, 
<&c.,  in  httle  frameworks  of  delicate 
bones.  Who  can  remember  all  their 
names  ?  There  was  one  of  the  '  Dry- 
ophis  prasina,'  which  looked  like  a 
fattot  of  whipcord,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  I  have  forgotten. 

They  say  that  the  average  height 
of  Englishmen  is  greater  now  than 
inthedaysof  chiv«Jry;  but  if  this  is 
the  case,  we  must  at  least  have  de- 
generated in  muscle  or  energy,  or 
devotion  to  the  sex.  Look  at  the 
armour  exhibited  by  M.  Granger, 
and  compare  the  spirit  of  the  man 
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who  donned  it,  to  do  battle  in  a 
tonmay  for  his  lady&-loTe,  with  that 
of  our  modem  Dnndrearys,  who 
think  it  a  ' haw'  even  to  dress  for  a 
bail  It  isn't  pluck  we  want  in  our 
composition.  When  we  have  to  fight 
in  a  good  cause,  we  fight— like  En- 
gtiahmffn;  but  to  stand  up  and  cud- 


gel each  other  until  we  are  black 
and  blue,  because  Sylvia's  eyes  are  of 
tiie  former,  and  Chloe's  of  the  latter 
tint— to  go  about  swearing  that  our 
sweethearts  are  incomparable,  and 
pommelling  gentlemen  who  differ 
nom  tiiat  opinion,  would  be  mon- 
strous now-a-days.     When  I  first 


sr^n 
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read  'Don  CJuixote,'  I  saw  no  satire 
in  the  story.  I  sympathized  with 
the  imight  of  Salamanca,  and  half 
believed  that  the  windmills  might 
have  been  giants  after  all.  Why 
could  not  my  hero  really  remain  a 
hero,  aiKl  governor  of  that  island 
where  Sancho  Panza  so  impartially 
administered  justice?  How  much 
more  pleasant  to  gallop  round  the 
listB,  defying  all  comers,  than  to  bo 
puzzling  over  syntax  on  a  summer's 
morning !  That  is  the  way  one  rea- 
sons at  thirteen.  It  is  in  after  years 
we  appreciate  Cervantes  in  another 
way;  when  we  are  more  sophisti- 
cated — when  we  have  acqiured  a 
taste  for  satire,  and  Mr.  Allsopp's 


ale,  and  other  source3  of  bitter  plea- 
sure. 

The  ladies  seemed  much  charmed 
with  Mr.  Gibson's  cream-coloured 
deities,  which,  in  truth,  possess  a  kind 
of  vitality  impossible  to  render  in 
cold,  white  marble.  His  statue  of 
Venus  has  a  tortoise  at  her  feet, 
emblematical  of  those  feminine  and 
domestic  virtues  for  which  we  know 
that  goddess  was  renowned,  and 
which  she  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
ample in  Olympus.  Then  there  is 
Pandora  (old  Winsome  vM)uld  call 
her  Panderer,  and  I  really  hadn't  the 
fwje  to  correct  him),  the  first  mortal 
woman  that  ever  lived,  if  we  may 
put  any  faith  in  the  pages  of  Hesiod. 
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The  original  lady  wajs  made  by 
Ynlcan,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Jupiter,  to  punish  Prometheus— a 
youth  of  the  period— for  stealing  fire 
from  heaven,  and  other  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct — by  '  "What  do  you 
think,  my  dear  Bose?'  Why— ^ 
giving  him  a  unfe,  (I  must  here  ex- 
plain that  I  was  acting  as  cicerone 
to  the  party,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  to  describe  everything  I  came 
across.) 

'  A  wife  to  punish  him,  sir!  what 

do  you  mean  ?    I  don't  believe ' 

the  girls  begin. 

'Well,  not  exactly  the  wife  her- 
self,' said  I  (for  yoa  see  I  was  get- 
ting iato  a  mess  with  the  women) ; 
*  but  a  box  which  she  brought  with 
her,  containing  a  host  of  evBs— mil- 
liners' bills,  and  late  hours  and 
a  bad  temper,  and  a  quantity  of 
little  foolish  j^ousies  and  peevish 
ways.' 

'  "Well,  Jack;  and  did  Prometheus 
marry  her?'  ask  my  fiur  interro- 
gators, getting  interested. 

'  No,  he  was  a  downy  young  man 
and  wouldn't  have  her  at  any  price,' 
said  I,  very  pluckily ;  '  but  his  bro- 
ther Epimetheus  was  less  fortunate, 
and  aner  a  short  engagement,  they 
were  married  at  St  Geor — ' 

*  Oh,  what  nonsense ! — why  you 
know  it  wasn't  built  then,'  cries 
Miss  Kitty,  who  is  well  up  in  her 
dates,  and  has  been  listening  with 
open  mouth  to  the  discourse. 

'  Bight,'  I  answered,  *  I  forget  the 
name  of  tiie  church,  but  every  other 
word  of  the  story  is  true ;  and  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  I  refer  you  to  Dr. 
Lempriere,  who  has  left  us  a  fidthful 
reconi  of  all  the  circumstances.' 

We  wander  on  through  Zollverein, 
and  while  Paterfiunilias  is  making 
notes  of  the  produce  of  Grossherzog- 
thum  Baden,  or  some  such  unpro- 
nounceable district,  the  Misses  Win- 
some insist  on  my  stopping  to  look 
at  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
which  represents  a  peasant  sitting 
on  a  clock-case,  eatmg  potatoes  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  per  minute.  The 
business-like  air  with  which  this 
individual  raises  each  bulb  to  his 
capacious  mouth,  bolts  it,  and  then 
dives  down  into  his  porringer  for 
another,  is  unequalled  in  comicalness 
by  anything  in  the  Exhibition;  but 


when  the  machinery  has  run  down, 
the  feeble  efforts  which  he  makes  to 
get  another  spoonful — ^half  raising 
it  to  his  lips  by  convulsive  jerks, 
and  finally  abandoning  the  vegetable 
out  of  sheer  vis  inertias,  reach  a  point 
of  absurdi^  beyond  which  it  would 
be  difScult  to  proceed. 

Of  course  we  made  a  point  of 
hunting  up  the  Chinese  skull  set  in 
gold  as  a  drinking  vessel  and  brought 
from  the  Emperor's  summer  palace. 
It  is  said  to  be  that  of  Gonfricius,  but 
how  the  philosopher's  cranium  came 
to  be  put  to  such  ignoble  use,  our 
catalogue  £eu1s  to  inform  us. 

In  me  Eastern  Courts  our  eyes  are 
channed  by  an  endless  variety  of 
colour  applied  to  textile  fabrics  in 
most  tasteful  and  harmonious  de- 
signs. Turkey  sends  carpets,  and 
scarves,  and  rugs,  and  slippers,  and 
tobacco  poucl^^,  woven  or  em- 
broidered in  true  oriental  spirit; 
and  then,  imder  a  glass  case,  beau- 
tifully packed  in  tempting  bimdles, 
are  some  cigars,  exhibited  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  gives  his  ad- 
dress as  Constantinople  and  Leicester 
Square  (/).  '  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes,'  is  a  quotation  which  we 
hear  occasionally  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  I  saw  one  lady  in  the 
north-eastern  gallery,  who  not  only 
did  not  appear  to  fear  the  Greeks, 
but  actually  accepted  largess  frx)m 
them  in  the  shape  of  huge  spoonfuls 
of  honey  frx)m  Salamis  and  iEgina  for 
herself  and  daughters,  which  they 
ate  with  wonderful  relish.  I  say 
sxxx)nfuls  out  of  sheer  politeness; 
for  the  £eu^  is  that  the  instrument 
used  to  extract  the  confection  was 
a  clafip- knife.  'Oh,  ifs  delicious, 
ma!'  Meedemoiselles  exclaim;  '  try 
some  out  of  the  other  bottle,'  and 
here  the  good-natured  custode  dives 
down  into  the  produce  of  Megara 
and  feeds  his  guests  again.  I  left 
them  eating  green  oUves  by  way  of 
a  bonne  bouche,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  hope  their  lunch  did  not  disagree 
with  them. 

In  Siam  we  notice  the  embroi- 
dered silk  petticoat  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
the  Siamese  ambassador's  teapot, 
and  the  King  of  Siam's  gold-mounted 
opium-pipe;  also  a  novel  by  SMne 
native  author,  described  as  a  love- 
story,  in  manuscript,  and  folded  in 
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a  zigzag  £Euahion  for  greater  con- 
Tenience  in  reading. 

I  think  half  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  mere  sight-seer  &om  snch  an 
!&Lhibitioii  as  this,  is  the  &cility 
with  which  one  can  rove  about  from 
one  scene  to  another  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  We  are  perpe- 
tually crossing  over  to  France,  or 
coasting  along  the  Mediterranean. 
We  leave  the  mosaics  of  Eome  to 
inspect  the  produce  of  New  Zealand, 
and  go  from  Indian  punkahs  to 
Bohemian  glass.  We  vibrate  be- 
tween tiie  two  hemispheres  and  find 
in  each  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment We  had  just  been  examining 
some  gorgeous  embroidery  trom  the 
colour-loving  East,  when,  losing 
ooiselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  courts 
and  jpassages,  we  came  upon  an 
Knglish  sewing-machine.  There 
was  a  little  crowd  collected  to  see 
it  worked,  but  whether  attracted  by 
an  interest  in  the  apparatus  itself 
or  the  pretty  fiair-haiTed  girl  who 
guKled  it,  I  cannot  say.  Both,  in 
their  several  ways,  were  agreeable  to 
look  upon.  The  machine  was  a 
lady-like,  natty  little  machine — none 
of  your  double-actmg,  centrifugal 
pumps,  or  rude  hydraulic  rams. 
There  was  no  needless  noise,  or  fussy 
complication  of  cog-wheels  about  ii 
I  befieve  its  only  motive  power  was 
the  tiny  foot  of  its  directress,  who, 
when  she  had  very  dexterously  ar- 
ranged the  piece  of  cloth  and  braid 
on  which  she  was  to  operate  in  their 
proper  places,  set  ihe  lathe  going,  and 
off  the  needle  went,  doing  its  work 
80  rapidly  and  well— there  I  verily 
believe  if  I  had  wanted — say  a  smok- 
ing-cap  and  pair  of  slippers  em- 
broidered while  I  stood  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  kept  long 
waiting  for  them.  It  was  a  plea^mt 
sight  to  see  the  little  maid  cleverly 
turning  about  tho  cloth,  so  that  as 
the  braid  fell  and  was  stitched  upon 
it,  it  formed  a  pattern  at  her  &ncy ; 
and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  might 
have  stayed  and  watched  her,  had 
not  Miss  Rose  asked  me,  in  her 
usual  bantering  strain,  whether  I 
was  not  ashamed  of  myself  for  star- 
ing 80  at  the  poor  child,  with  whom 
she  vowed  I  wanted  to  get  up  a 
flirtation — a  charge  in  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  there  was  not  a  shadow 


of  truth ;  and  here  I  b^an  remark- 
ing to  my  cousin  that  I  thought  it 
extremely  hard  a  fellow  couldn't  go 
and  look  at  a  sewing  machine  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  such  base 
asper— 

'  Hush,  you  stupid  boy,'  exclaims 
Miss  Bose,  '  don't  you  see  papa  is 
beckoning  to  us.'  And  then  at  the 
parental  summons  we  left  the  place 
and  mounted  up  into  the  gallery. 

The  object  of  this  ascent  I  pre- 
sently discovered  to  be  no  less  im- 
portant a  one  than  that  of  lunch,  an 
institution  which,  if  I  had  been  dis- 
posed to  overlook,  would  have  been 
forcibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  gra- 
dually increasing  consumption  of 
sandwiches  and  a  strong  odour  of 
mm  and  water  (it  was  a  '  shilling 
day)  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Indeed,  there  were  visitors  who 
began  to  indulge  in  that  refection 
about  half  an  hour  after  entering 
the  Exhibition.  Some  people  are 
always  eating.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  old  lady  who  travels  second 
class  from  London  to  Plymouth— I 
know  her  well.  She  wears  a  rusty 
black  silk  dress  and  mittens.  I  re- 
cognize her  by  her  full-bodied  ging- 
ham  and  sandy  brown  '  front,'  but, 
above  all,  by  her  paper  paboel. 
When  I  enter  a  carriage  on  the 
Great  Western  Line,  I  look  out  for 
that  paper  parcel,  and  bribe  the 
guard  with  tnat  *  smallest  gratuity ' 
(the  acceptance  of  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  his  instant  dismissal)  to  let 
me  sit  somewhere  else  in  the  train, 
for  I  know  that  Pandora's  box  was 
a  joke  to  that  awful  parcel.  Some- 
times that  old  lady  outwits  me.  Slie 
craftily  conceals  the  odious  packet. 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  I've  seen 
her  sitting  on  it;  and  how,  I  ask, 
can  one  be  prepared  to  meet  such 
manoeuvring  as  this?  Well,  tlic 
train  starts,  and  I  take  up  my 
'  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,' and  my  Whately's  '  Logic,'  my 
Tupper,  or  any  other  light  reading 
that  I  may  have  provided  myself 
with.  We  pass  the  Ealing  station 
and  Hanwell.  We  are  nearing 
Slough,  when  I  hear  a  Mai  rustle. 
It  is— no — yes.  It  is  the  paper 
parcel! 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  the 
contents?    I  know  them  all.    There 
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is  the  tight  comprees  of  ham  and 
bread — tibere  is  the  sticky  Bath  bnn 
and  the  Banbury  cake,  all  currants 
and  sugar.  There  is  the  hard-boiled 
eggy  the  shell  of  which  has  to  be 
broken  off  and  thrown  out  of  win- 
dow to  be  blown  back  in  my  fisice, 
and  above  all,  by  way  of  bonne- 
bouche,  there  are  the  peppermint 


lozenges  which  are  eaten  slowly,  de- 
liberately, and  emphatically  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  journey.  But  I 
am  digressing. 

There  are,  I  belieye,  several  dining 
and  luncheon  establishments  in  the 
Exhibition,  some  of  which  are  better 
than  others.  I  suppose  we  hit  tipoii 
the  wrong  one;  but  FaterfiEunilias 


had  found  it  out  by  the  help  of  his 
ground  plan  with  great  ingenuity, 
imd  as  one  gets  into  rather  confused 
notions  about  cardinal  points  in  the 
building,  and  we  might  have  searched 
a  long  time  for  another  restaurant, 
I  followed  him  passively  in,  and 
was  about  to  ask  for  the  bill  of  fare, 
when  we  were  stopped  at  the  door 
by  an  official  and  told  to  take  our 
tickets. 

'  Tickets !  What  for?'  I  asked  in 
some  astonishment.  '  Cold  dinner — 
'arf-a-crown — pay  there — '  was  the 
reply.  Falling  good-humouredly 
into  this  go-a-head,  but  rather  un- 
s:ati8fectory  arrangement  of  paying 


for  what  one  hasn't  yet  had,  we 
first  take  our  tickets  and  then  our 
seats.  Presently  an  obsequious 
youth,  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm, 
rushes  up  and  says — 

'  Vat  refrezzment  vill  you  'ave, 
sare?'  with  an  air  of  such  consum- 
mate confidence,  that  we  are  at  once 
assured  of  his  nationality.  The  ban- 
quet then  proceeds  in  the  following 
order,  and  I  hope  the  proprietor  of 
the  '^tablishment  will  not  take  it 
amiss  when  I  suggest  that  if  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  courses  to  two 
or  even  one  eatable  plat,  he  would 
find  more  customers  than  twelve  in 
his  capacious  salon  at  a  time,  such 
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being  Hbe  ntunber  of  '  half-erownerB ' 
when  we  Tisited  it  at  2  pjc.  This 
was  the 

A  teacnpfdl  of  weak  grayy,  with 
the  chill  off,  into  which  some  carrot 
parings  had  been  thrown. 

A  adce  of  pink  beef  of  a  remai^- 
able  and  cnnously  coarse  grain,  in- 
terosting  to  physiologists  as  an  ex- 
ample <^  fibrous  stmctnie. 

&nreral  potatoes  about  the  size  of 
nutmegs  and  nearly  as  hard. 

A  8lK»  from  one  of  Watling's  pork 
pies  without  the  crust,  called  nere 
'  GaOantine,'  in  consequence,  I  be- 
lieve,  of  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
parsley. 

A  bit  of  last  year's  bride-cake, 
boiled,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
imta  <piite  cold.  (N.B.  This  deli- 
dons  dish  has  receiyed  the  name  of 
plcmbuden,  A  very  little  of  it  is  suf- 
ficient at  a  tuna) 

A  lettuce  and  some  Stilton  cheese. 

Dessebt. 

Three  cherries  steeped  in  British 
biandy. 

Draught  bitter  ale  is  of  course 
unknown;  but  flat  bottled  beer  is 
liberally  supplied  at  one  shilling  per 
quart 

^e  did  not  yenture  on  the  wines. 

When  we  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  '  refrezzment,' 
we  sallied  forth  again.  The  first 
objects  which  engaged  our  attention 
were  some  lay  figures,  dressed  as 
Norwegian  p^sants,  and  '  objects,' 
indeed,  they  were.  A  label  tells  us 
that  one  of  them  is  in  bridal  costume, 
but  whether  it  is  meant  for  man  or 
woman.  Hymen  only  knows.  Beads, 
tinsel,  and  coloured  cloth  make  up 
the  nuptial  dress,  and  from  the 
head  rises  an  enormous  crown  which 
I  suppose  is  worn  during  the  honey- 
moon. 

'They're  buy-a- brooms  I  tell 
ye,'  said  an  old  lady,  from  White- 
chapel,  who  had  just  come  up, 
'  thaf  s  what  iliey  are,  and  thaf  s  the 
(Either  —  or  else  the  mother,'  she 
added,  after  a  pause.  'At  all  evints, 
it  makes  no  hods — it's  one  of  the 
fiunily;  and  how  Christian  pipple 
can  make  such  guys  of  theirselyes. 


/  can't  think.  /  never  see  such 
waists,'  <&c.,  &c. 

And  here,  glancing  at  Miss  Win- 
some's  ele^t  toilette,  I  could  not 
help  thinkmg  that  the  fiEushion  whom 
we  reverence  was  a  most  capricious 
goddess,  whose  worship  was  attend- 
ed by  much  unnecessary  expense. 
Here  on  our  dummy  was  a  wedding 
garment  which  would  probably  last 
tiie  wearer  her  life,  and  perhaps  be 
handed  down  to  her  children  as  an 
heirloom. 

'  But  these  are  peasants'  dresses. 
Jack,'  interposes  my  hii  cousin,  to 
whom  I  had  been  explaining  my 
notions. 

'Peasants,  my  dear!'  I  answer. 
'A  hundred  years  ago  English 
women  in  your  station  of  life  had 
but  one  dr^s — ^I  mean,  one  holiday 
dress— at  a  time,  and  they  kept  it 
for  years.  Now,  you  have  a  new  one 
every  month.  That  was  a  beautiful 
"foulard"!  saw  you  in  the  other 
day :  now  you  are  wearing  barege. 
When  you  go  back  to  HoUygate,  I 
suppose,  you  will  take  an  alpaca 
lustre  with  you,  and  perhaps  a  pop- 
lin or  two — ' 

'  Stop,  for  mercy's  sake,  my  dear 
Jack,'  cries  Bose,  who  was  laughmg 
in  a  most  indecorous  way.  '  How 
on  earth  came  you  to  know  anything 
about  alpaca  lustre  ?' 

I  did  not  choose  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity;  but  the  foot  is,  that, 
lonching  the  other  morning  at  the 
Chanticleer,  where  they  take  in  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News,'  I  hghted 
on  a  paragraph,  headed  'Fashions 
for  July,'  accompanied  by  a  wood- 
cut, in  which  two  young  ladies,  with 
miraculously  slender  waists,  and 
hands  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
were  represented  talking  to  each 
other  over  their  left;  shoulders  on  an 
ottoman;  and  having  studied  this 
semi-official  document  at  my  leisure, 
I  was  in  a  position,  you  see,  to  talk 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject 

'Well,  sir,'  pursued  Miss  Win- 
some, '  if  you  msist  on  my  dressing 
like  a  Norwegian  peasant,  i)erhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  by  wearing  that 
costume,'  and  here  she  pointed  to  an 
American  Indian's  dra^ — one  of  the 
Melaceet  tribe,  I  think— made  chiefly 
of  coloured  flannel,  embroidered 
with  beads,  in  which,  I  dare  say. 
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with    my   oommanding    figaie,   I 
should  have  looked  extremely  well. 

'  A  capital  idea/  said  I ;  '  but  you 
will  observe  it  was  made  by  his 
squaw.  Where  could  I  hope  to  find 
such  a  useful  helpmate  T 

'  Useful,  sir — '  she  began. 

'  Yes,  Hose— K>rnamental  too — but 
certainly  useful  When  an  English- 
man wants  to  live  on  three  hundred 
a  year  that  is  what  he  must  look  out 
for — a  squaw  who  will  take  him  for 
better  or  worse,  especially  the  latter 
— ^a  squaw  who  will  light  his  pipe 
and  embroider  his  mocass— well — 
dam  his  socks,  and  get  him  his 
breakfast,  and  help  Betty  to  make 
the  bed  when  he  has  gone  forth  to 
battle,  or  prepare  the  feast  for  his 
return.  There  are  hundreds  such 
squaws  in  London  —  poor  men's 
wives  we  call  them.' 

'  Indeed !'  says  my  cousin,  looking 
very  solemn, '  I  thought  that * 

What  she  thought  at  that  moment 
I  never  knew,  for  just  then  old  Win- 
some again  hove  in  sight,  with  his 
catalogues,  and  we  went  off  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Well,  I  shan't  detail  all  we  saw 
there.  There  were  some  blas^look- 
ing  bottled  fish  standing  on  their 
tails,  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
as  if  they  were  tired  abeady  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  were  yawning  out 
of  pure  ennui ;  and  there  was  a  de- 
tachment of  red  herrings,  commanded 
by  an  efficient  bloater,  drawn  up 
under  a  glass  case,  like  a  little  guard 
of  honour;  and  there  were  some 
water-colour  drawings,  and  some 
bears'  grease,  and  a  piano,  and  a 
pony  phaeton,  and  a  set  of  artificial 
teeth,  and  several  specimens  of  gra- 
nite and '  curling  *  stones,  and  curling 
irons  too,  for  what  I  know — one 
can't  remember  everything,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  have  all  been 
described  in  our  daily  papers. 

We  wander  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  notice,  in  their  turn,  a 
score  of  wonders.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, that  prints  off  the  message 
which  it  brings;  and  Viscoimt  de 
Kersolon's  keyless  lock,  which  is 
accessible  in  4,586,471,424  different 
ways,  and  yet  defies  detection,  with 
a  premium  of  a  00/.  to  any  amateur 
burglar  who  will  open  it.  Presently 
we  come  upon  Reynolds's  machine 


for  making  clay  pipes,  and  watch 
with  some  interest  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  they  are  handled 
by  the  fedr  occupant  of  the  stall,  as 
she  shapes,  smoothes,  pierces,  and 
finally  blows  through  them  to  insure 
a  free  passage  for  that  fragrant  cloud 
which  by-and-by  will  ascend  from 
their  bowls  to  the  lips  of  thousands. 

We  stay  for  a  mmute  to  look  at 
the  hydro-pneumatic  gloss  fountains 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  for  it  is 
cool  and  refreshing  to  see  the  water 
bubbling  through  these  tiny  crystal 
tubes  and  filing  into  the  basin 
below. 

And  then  FaterfiEimilias  draws  our 
attention  to  a  model  which  repre- 
sents a  scheme  for  saving  life  in 
shipwreck.  We  got  peeps  of  it 
over  the  heads  or  batween  the 
shoulders  of  nautical  gentlemen, 
who  crowd  around  and  bring  their 
critidsms  and  a  strong  smell  of  tar 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  There  ia 
the  dismantled  little  ship  riding  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  around  it,  buffeting 
with  the  mimic  waves,  float  pijp;mj 
mariners,  whose  cheerfrd,  rosy  moes 
and  confident  expression  speak  vo- 
lumes for  the  efficacy  of  the  appara- 
tus. On  the  shore  may  be  seen  the 
coast  guard,  with  very  blue  eyes  and 
very  blue  shirts,  standing  about  in 
geometrical  attitudes,  like  diagrams 
in  Euclid  without  the  lett^,  or 
doing  their  work  with  as  much  ala- 
crity as  one  could  expect  from  such 
small  creatures  witii  such  awftdly 
big  waists. 

I  think  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham  have  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  placing  mirrors  near  the 
works  of  tapisierie  which  they  exhi- 
bit, at  least  if  their  object  is  to 
attract  attention  from  the  ladies. 
There  are  few  courts,  depend  on  it, 
of  which  they  will  entertain  such 
agreeable  reminiscences  —  few  in 
which  they  will  have  such  abundant 
opportunities  for  self-examination. 
'How  beautiful  I  —  really  ma^^iifi- 
cent!'  I  heard  some  stetely  dame 
exclaim,  as  she  swept  her  jupon  by 
a  highly-decorated  cheval  glai^,  and 
to  this  moment  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  her  observation  was  applied 
to  the  upholstery  or  her  own  lovely 
figure. 

'I  think  you  must  have  grown 
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most  teznbly  cynical  to  talk  in  that 
way.  Mi.  fiasel/  cries  my  ootusin, 
wAi  perhaps  a  fellow-feeling  that 
she  too  had  had  her  sly  glances  in 
oertain  minors  that  morning. 

'Upon my  word  1  didn't  mean  to 
be,  my  dear/ said  I;  'andlamsorry 
I  said  anything  disagreeable  —  on 

This  harmless  little  pnn  put  Miss 
Boee  in  good  temper  again,  and  we 
all  went  off  to  hecur  ihe  overtore  in 
*Fm  Diayolo/  which  was  being 
played  on  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Posters  organ,  and  listened  long 
and  gratefolly.  I  found  hundreds 
doiog  the  same  thing;  and,  the  truth 
iB,  we  were  glad  to  sit  down  a  little, 
having  roYed  about  the  building 
Tmtil  we  were  really  tired  out  An 
essay  was  once  written  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  an  old  proverb — that 
enoagh  is  as  good  as  a  feast  The 
reftitation  may  have  been  just  as 
legaids  dinner  (I  cannot  answer  for 
the  digestion  of  other  men),  but  give 
me  something  short  of  satiety,  /say, 
as  &r  as  'sights*  are  concerned. 
There  is  my  inde&tigable  friend, 
Tiotman,  who  came  up  to  town  by 
the  night  train  yesterday,  took  a 
warm  bath,  and  rushed  off  to  the 
Exfailntioninstanter.  He  has  already 


been  through  two  aimexes  and  half 
the  colonial  possessions.  He  will 
come  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next  ImmortalJove!— Do 
I  envy  that  man?  Not  I,  my  cloud- 
impelling  deity  I  He  may  succeed 
in  '  doing'  the  Exhibition,  but  it  is 
fiur  more  probable  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of '  doing '  him ;  and  where, 
I  ask,  is  the  use  in  making  toil  of  a 
pleasure?  I  tBke  the  Terentian 
maxim  of  nb  quid  nimib  for  my 
motto ;  and ^by  the  way  this  re- 
minds me  that  I  may  be  boring  you 
all  this  while  with  the  unconscion- 
able length  of  this  letter.  Be  pleased, 
then,  to  suppose  that  the  gong  has 
sounded— that  the  cry  of  '  all  out ' 
has  been  raised — ^that  my  revered 
relation  has  gathered  us  once  more 
imder  his  protection — that  we  have 
jumped  into  his  carriage  and  driven 
to  his  hotel  across  we  fresh  and 
breezy  Park— that  he  has  entertained 
me  hospitably  at  dinner — that  I  have 
kissed  my  cousins  all  round  and 
taken  my  leave— that  I  have  returned 
to  my  chambers  in  Blank  Street, 
where  I  have  penned  this  epistle, 
which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclusion, 
and  subscribe  myself 

Tour  fiuthful  servant. 

Jack  Easel. 


ANSWER  TO  *A  CHAEADE  FOR  THE  TIMES.' 
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NO,  they  could  not  saye  it  1  Robert 
Carpenter  did  his  best,  and 
George  Griffiths  backed  him  up  man- 
fully in  the  second  innings  bom  witli 
bat  and  ball— ay,  so  well  did  he 
bowl  that*  many  a  Mend  of  the  United 
bit  his  nails  with  yexation  to  thuik 
that  Griffiths  had  not  been  put  on  to 
bowl  in  the  first  innings.  And  what 
was  Grundy  doing? — a  first-class 
bowler,  ,and  not  put  on !  We  did 
hear  that  he  had  not  recoyered  of  a 
sprain,  and  thus  was  lost  in  bowling 
to  his  side—a  yery  great  loss  indeed. 
But  there  was  one  more  blunder 
made.    Why  did  not  Httle  Sewell 

Elay?  There  are  few  better  bats, 
)w  fieldsmen  as  good ;  and  as  to  his 
bowling,  it  might  haye  sayed  the 
game.  Sewell's  bowling,  with  iis 
spinning  pace,  as  also  dead  upon  the 
wicket,  was  liie  yery  thing  to  haye 
paid  off  the  enemy  in  his  own  coin. 
For  it  was  not  the  bowling  of  the 
All  England,  it  was  the  bumpy 
ground  that  did  the  mischief:  indeed, 
no  man  can  be  safe  unless  it  be  Car- 
penter— for  he  is  a  perfect  wonder  in 
playing  cricket  under  difficulties — 
with  swift  bowling  and  Wilsher's 
hand-oyer-head  deliyery  upon  rough 
ground.  Therefore  we  say  Sewell 
might  haye  done  some  damage  and 
sayed  the  game.  He  mi^ht,  at  all 
eyents,  haye  put  the  Umted  in  the 
way  of  that  luck  which  almost  inya- 
riably  feyours  swift  bowling  at  Lord's. 
For,  where  the  ground  is  hard  and 
I'ough,  the  swifter  the  bowling  the 
more  the  luck ;  and  as  to  high  bowl- 
ing like  Wilsher's,  it  is  cruel  to  see 
how  the  ground  will  beat  the  play. 

As  it  was,  all  the  luck  was  on  the 
All  England  side.  H.H.Stephenson 
batted  well,  yery  well,  we  grant;  he 
plays  (/uite  straight,  as  does  also  Daft ; 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
all  in  the  two  Eleyens.  Still,  Ste- 
phenson more  than  once  scored  a 
four,  when  another  day  a  catch  would 
haye  sent  him  back '  a  returned  con- 
yicf — we  mean  nothing  personal  to 
so  good  a  man — to  the  payilion. 

Now,  this  is  the  hardest  and  most 
Texatiously  trying  point  in  the  game 
of  cricket— A  bowler  diall  bowl  for 


a  catch,  or  to  lead  t^e  batsman  into 
some  soft  and  easy  delusion.  The 
yery  ball  diall  be  deliyered  that  the 
bowler  cunningly  deyised:  the  yery 
mistake  shall  be  committed  for  which 
that  bowler  played :  and,  after  all,  be 
shall  be  amerced  and  punished  by 
a  hit  for  four,  when  Dame  Fortune, 
had  she  only  the  soul  of  a  cricketer, 
would  haye  rewarded  him  with  a 
catch  or  a  wicket  Neyertheless  H.  H. 
Stephenson  played  well— worthy 
of  the  leader  of  the  Eleyen  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  to  reap 
for  himself  and  Mends  *  golden  op- 
nions  from  aJl  kinds  of  men.'  He 
also  played  more  steadily  than  of 
yore,  and  heartily  do  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  improy  ement  He  canied 
out  his  bat  for  'not  out — 72,'  and 
made  yery  few  mistakes  in  propor- 
tion to  so  long  an  innings.  Why  the 
United  did  not  change  the  bowling 
before  he  had  done  nearly  all  the 
mischief  we  cannot  telL  Howeyer, 
the  same  error  was  ocnnmitted  on 
the  other  side.  Some  say  that  a 
kindly  and  considerate  feeling  ac- 
tuates the  professionals,  and  that, 
playing,  as  most  of  them  do,  for  their 
bread,  and  depending  on  public  opi- 
nion, they  are  scrupulous  about 
seeming  to  depreciate  the  perform- 
ances of  each  other  by  a  change. 
If  such  be  the  reason,  aU  we  can  ad- 
yise  is,  that  for  the  ftiture  th^  will 
make  a  frequent  change  of  bowling 
the  rule,  and  let  it  no  longer  appear 
the  inyidious  exception.  What! 
when  Wilder  was  getting  all  the 
wickets  and  Jackson  out  of  luck, 
not  change  for  one  who  might  keep 
the  stumps  fdling  at  two  ends  in- 
stead of  one  I 

This  unwillingness  to  change  bowl- 
ing is  the  most  common  error  and 
the  greatest  in  the  management  of  a 
match.  The  great  secret  of  a  change 
of  bowling  depends  on  a  change  of 
time ;  and,  as  a  proof,  it  is  rewarded 
by  a  catch  quite  as  often  as  by  a 
wicket  Why,  the  moment  Haywurd 
took  the  ball,  Stephenson  (we  know 
he  will  excuse  us)  played  the  first 
two  or  three  oyers  like  a  yery  muff, 
so  bewildered  was  he  as  to  time  and 
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disiuce,  and  same  wickets  fell,  if 
not  his,  immediately. 

The  manager  of  a  match  ought  to 
diaoem  the  moment  the  batsman  has 
flight  of  the  ML,  plays  well  in  time, 
in  a  eomnumding  way,  and  nnder- 
stands  it  'Sixteen  nms  made  by 
any  two  players,'.  Mr.  Aialaby  nsed 
to  say, '  require  a  change  of  bowl- 
ing.' Every  time  a  batsman  en- 
eouuters  a  new  bowler  his  hitting  is 
oompaiatiTdy  sospended :  it  is  like . 
lingiiiriing  a  new  innings ;  and  while 
mt^ing  his  obserrations  anew,  his 
Mtting  as  well  as  his  defiance  are 
wei^Br  tiian  before.  When  Bow- 
botfaam  and  Thewlis  were  in  toge- 
tiber,  both  playing  well  and  confi- 
dently, it  was  qaite  evidait  that  they 
knew  all  about  it;  still,  no  one 
thought  of  a  change,  and  bat  for  a 
fine  piece  of  stamping  l^  Lockyer, 
every  other  ball  fixmi  the  same 
bowloB  woald  have  been  a  ball  too 
mnch. 

In  80  advising,  we  care  not  one 
sinw  how  good  the  bowling  may 
be  in  the  i^bslzact;  the  question  is, 
'Is  that  bowling  bemg  played  or 
being  "mafEed"?*  If  the  batsman 
flliowB  fall  command  as  knowing  all 
ahoat  it,  then  change  the  bowling, 
tiioa^  yoa  change  for  the  worse. 
Aher  the  time,  and  then,  if  need  be, 
pat  the  same  men  on  i^ain;  a  rest 
win  do  no  harm ;  thongh '  consider 
file  weather,'  said  Hillyer,  'and 
take  care  yoa  let  me  not  grow  cold 
aaday^' 

A  very  sensible  piece  of  general- 
ship won  l^  only  the  anzioas  nom- 
ber  fix  thd  match  at  Badminton 
against  the  Zingari  in  i860.  The 
best  bowler  was  bowling  very  weU ; 
tiiere  was  no  reason  for  a  change 
save  ihat  he  was  not  saccessfdl ;  he 
was  changed  for  one  certainly  ^ot 
hk  eqnal,  and  the  wickets  fell  at 
once. 

Bat  to  retam  to  the  last  great 

matdL     With  all  dae   praise  for 

otb(UB,*Bobert  Carpenters  was  the 

immigB  of  thin  match.    In  all  our 

exprneaoB  we  doubt  if  we  ever  saw 

iti  eqiml  in  this  respect-  that  while 

the  high  deJirery— High ?  Yes;  a 

d^Dzjght  throw,  and  nothing  else, 

is  Wilsher's — and  bumpy  ground 

seoned  to  put  all  the  game  within 

fbe  sphere    of  chance;  Carpenter 


played  the  whole  innings  far  60  cmd 
not  out,  not  only  without  giving  one 
chance,  but  literally  without  a  sm^^e 
ii^judidous  hit— without  tlm>wmg 
one  chance  away. 

As  to  Wilrfier's  bowling,  we 
afiBrm  that  it  is  a  throw  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  first,  his  hand 
is  high,  no  man's  higher;  still 
he  may  say.  Others  breuk  the  law, 
and  you  must  no-ball  too  many  if 
for  hand  over  elbow  you  no-ball  me. 
But,  secondly,  the  action  is  that  of 
throwing,  not  at  all  like  bowling. 
For,  of  tibirowing  there  are  two  sorts : 
the  one  by  the  lash  out  of  the  arm 
and  sudden  lock  of  the  dhow;  the 
other,  a  straight-armed  throw,  or 
heave  over  and  downward,  when  the 
thrower  makes  the  left  foot  the  p vot 
and  the  fulcrum  of  his  power.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  umpires,  and  then  look 
atWilsher! 

We  did  hear  the  observation,  that 
Carpenter  might  have  made  more 
*  drives '  to  the  l(Hig  field.  However, 
we  excuse  him  for  the  bumpy  grouiMi, 
and  the  more  so  because,  in  one  of  his 
attempts  to  drive,  the  ball  rose  ab- 
ruptly,and  was  almost  too  much  for 
him. 

The  (question  of  legitimate  bowling 
is  practically  one,  not  for  the  umpires 
as  servants  or  dependents  oa  Lord's 
or  the  Oval,  but  for  the  gentlemen  of 
those  clubs  themselves.  '  The  thing 
is  allowed,' said  Caldecourtto  us;  'the 
gentlemen  are  pleased  and  happy,  so 
what  does  it  matter  to  me?  lonce 
put  my  head  into  a  hornets'  nest  by 
no-ballmgaccordingtomyccmscienoe. 
There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  gentlemen  to  support  me ; 
still,  I  was  not  the  happier  for  it,  1 
can  assure  you.' 

But  as  we  were  speaking  of  Car- 
penter, his  play  is  a  study  for  any 
one.  He  combines  great  natural 
quickness,  an  excellent  hand  and 
eye,  with  a  most  cautious  system  of 
play.  Cautious,  we  say,  but  not 
tediously  cautious.  He  has  plenty 
of  hit  in  him,  and  has  none  of  the 
stiff,  abstracted  halnt  so  conmion 
with  safe  players,  and  which  really 
makes  their  play  anything  but  play, 
and  more  like  a  grave  and  serious 
operation.  In  other  words,  Qenpen- 
ter  is  worth  looking  at  He  and 
Hayward  are  two  players  whom 
I  2 
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every  spectator  feels  delighted  to 
find  jrifi^  about  to  go  to  the  wickei 
And  this  power  of  delighting  every 
looker-on  is,  with  a  profi^onal, 
almost  indispensable.  For,  why  do 
we  subscribe  to  great  matches — 
why  do  we  lay  down  our  five-pound 
notes  to  engage  either  of  the  All 
England  Elevens  to  play  All  Mug- 
gleton  and  twenty  miles  round? 
Only  for  the  amusement  of  seeing 
play  worth  looking  at.  Daft  is  very 
safe,  and  plays  straight,  but  there  is 
no  invention  in  his  pkiy,  although 
there  is  much  to  copy  and  admire, 
as  he  is  easy  and  elegant  in  his 
movements.  The  same  is  true  of 
Diver,  who,  though  he  has  rather 
more  hit,  is  formal  and  mechanical — 
one  of  those  very  correct  and  proper 
people  whom  we  always  much  ap- 
prove but  never  want  to  see  agam. 
In  this  respect— in  delighting  the 
spectators— Parr  is  decidedly  before 
Pilch,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  waa 
before  either.  Had  our  fortune 
depended  on  the  game  we  might 
have  chosen  dijfferently ;  but,  if  you 
ask  us  whose  innings  we  would  ra- 
ther see,  we  should  put  Wenman  on 
a  level  with  Pilch,  Parr  before  them, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  before  them 
all.  Judged  by  the  same  rule.  Carpen- 
ter is  still  a  fine  player.  He  keeps  the 
field  alive,  and  plays  an  interesting 
as  well  as  a  proper  game.  Haywaid 
in  this  respect  is  Caxpentor's  equal 
quite,  and  perhaps  rather  his  supe- 
rior; though  Carpenter  we  would 
rather  back  for  runs,  though  at  no 
great  odds— especially  in  playing 
cricket  under  difficulties. 

One  reason  that  both  C£u*penter 
and  Hayward  are  interesting  players 
is,  that  they  both  stand  up  like  men ; 
they  playhigh^not  grubbing  about 
the  wock-hole,  but  with  full  use  of 
all  their  limbs.  No  maa  ever  was 
more  indifferent  to  a  shooter,  how- 
ever fast,  than  Carpenter.  In  i860 
he  scored  one  hundred  (wanting  but 
three^  runs  against  All  England  at 
Lord  s,  and  stopped  shooters  by 
dozens.  He  did  the  same  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  Jxme,  to  the  admiration 
of  all,  though,  by  the  rain  and  the 
dimier,  he  had  four  interruptions, 
like  four  innings  to  begin  agam. 

Andhere  we  will  venture  an  opi- 
nion, which  some  will  deem  a  para- 


dox—It is  because  Carpenter  does 
play  high  that  he  is  so  quick  and 
certain  with  a  shooter.  You  doubt 
this,  my  finends  ?  Very  well ;  then 
only  take  your  bat  in  hand,  and  ex- 
periment Try  what  quickness  of 
action  in  dropping  down  on  imagi- 
nary shooters  you  can  command ;  &y 
first  standing  easy  and  upright,  with 
right  1^  straight,  and  therefore  that 
limb  at  rest,  and  most  ready  to  start 
into  sudden  action.  Next,  try  the 
same  action  with  ihe  limb  bent,  and 
therefore  cramped  and  crippled ;  try 
it  when  stoopmg  in  that  awkward 
posture,  alas !  too  common,  which, 
mr  from  meditating  any  counter- 
attack, looks  as  if  the  whole  soul  of 
the  man  were  intent  on  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  to  prevent  the 
ball  from  grovelling  into  the  wicket 
This  experiment  will  convince  any 
one  that,  with  a  ball  which  depends 
entirely  on  quickness,  the  manly  at- 
titude is  the  safer  of  the  two.  We 
might  expatiate  on  the  better  si^ht  of 
the  ball,  and  on  the  greater  readiness 
in  decrying  the  dangerous  lengtii, 
which  sight  is  improved  by  hol&ig 
up  your  head  like  a  man  and  looking 
down  upon  the  piteh;  we  might 
argue  from  that  commanding  position 
which  enables  you  to  cover  a  yard 
more  ground,  and  therefore  to  '  nip 
in  the  bud '  or  drive  away  many  a 
would-be  shooter  by  meeting  it  at 
the  pitch;  but  we  are  contented 
simply  to  say  that  playing  high  is  a 
decided  advantage,  even  with  shoot- 
ers and  the  lowest  balls,  and  that  this 
sly  le  of  high  play  is  one  secret  of  Car- 
penter's safefy  with  shooting  balls. 

Secondly,  Carpenter  is  a  player 
who  seems  to  remember  that '  battles 
are  won  with  legs  as  well  as  arms.' 
No  man  is  better  upon  his  legs.  He 
moves  readily  and  confidently,  so  as 
to  command  the  ball.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  be  tied  to  his  ground,  though 
a  very  unlikely  man  to  be  stumpsd 
out  For,  a  good  player  only  leaves 
his  ground  for  such  balls  as  he  could 
command,  though  less  easily,  at 
home.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  golden 
rule,  *  Walk  in  or  draw  in,  if  you 

g lease,  but  never  run  in,'  because  the 
op-step-and-jump  action  plainly  im- 
plies that  the  pitch  was  too  snort, 
and  that  that  ball  had  better  be 
played  at  home. 
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Thirdly,  Carpenter  never  plays 
beyond  Imi  reach,  or  by  gaees; 
always  by  sight,  and  denying  himself 
in  every  hit  not  certainly  within  his 
power  to  command.  In  this  respect 
be  contrasts  most  &vonrably  with 
Ca£^  Caffyn,  in  this  very  match, 
hit  twice  by  gaess  in  ashort  innings 
of  about  ten  bells;  he  deserved  to 
be  ont  the  first  time,  and  he  wasont 
the  second.  We  have  even  seen 
Haywud  hit  a  ball  sqtiare  to  the  1^ 
ont  (^  the  middle  stomp,  and  cut 
rather  by  anticipation  of  the  rise 
than  by  the  ball  itself;  but  not  so 
Carpoiter :  he  puts  nothing  within 
the  power  of  fbrtnne,  and  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  truth,  that  if  a  player 
will  only  avoid  all  the  chances  that  he 
has  no  occasion  to  give,  the  bowler 
will  be  a  long  time  hitting  the  very 
few  openings  that  will  thea  remahL 

AtiH  this  observation  leads  us  to 
remark  how  wonderftd  are  the  in- 
stances of  proficiency  with  the  bat 
even  under  manifest  disadvantages. 
Bohinson,  one  of  the  finest  players 
of  Lcird  Frederick  Beauclerc  s  day, 
had  a  hand  maimed  by  a  bum,  and 
played  with  a  bat  grooved  in  the 
handle  to  suit  his  stunted  fingers. 
We  hare  known  a  man  with  very 
little  use  in  one  arm  among  the  best 
hatHmpn  of  his  day.  And  as  to  age, 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Budd,  mid  LordFre- 
dakk  Beauclerc  would  have  shown 
—in  practioe,  at  least,  where  no  run- 
ning was  required— a  system  both 
of  hitting  and  of  defence  which  would 
haTe  polled  many  a  younger  man. 

Ab  to  age,  weight,  or  height,  we 
have  bad  no  slight  variety  in  the 
All  England  Elevens.  George  Parr 
was  not  deemed  too  yoxmg  for  an 
All  Iki^and  man  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  nor  Clarke  and  Lillywhite 
when  past  fifty.  Mr.  Mynn  was  not 
too  big  for  an  All  England  man  at 
twentf  stcMie,  nor  Mr.  Mackinson  at 
leas  than  half  that  weight  One  of 
the  gentlemen  sent  up  to  repre- 
sent Oambridge  at  Tennis  did  not 
wdg^  above  eight  stone,  and  he  and 
'  Brother  Tom,'  of  the  same  weight, 
cooid  iU  be  sjHured  from  any  Eleven 
in  the  West  of  England.  Old  Lilly- 
white  looked  about  as  unlikely  a  man 
for  a  cricketer  as  you  could  pick  out 
of  a  crowd— about  five  feet  high  and 
very  little  over,  and  about  the  shape 


and  proportions  of  a  ninepin.  Now, 
we  have  never  had  any  doubt  but 
that  Lillywhite  owed  hk  success  as 
a  bowler  to  the  shortness  of  his  sta- 
ture. But  for  the  &ct  that  what 
was  delivered  high  for  Lilly  was 
low  for  anybody  else,  we  suspect  he 
never  would  have  been  allowed  to 
bowl  in  quite  as  killing  a  way  as  he 
wished  to  do.  For,  oertam  invidious 
people  would  pretend  that  they  had 
taken  the  level  of  Lilly's  hat  the 
other  side  of  a  waU,  and  seeing  no- 
thing of  Lilly's  self,  they  could  yet 
catch  sight  of  LiUy's  hand  every 
ball  he  bowled.  '  That  is  very 
likely,'  said  Caldecourt ;  *  but  for  aU 
that  Lilly  can  bowl  low ;  but  it  is 
when  the  umpire  is  not  particular, 
that  Lilly  bowls  a  huniued  times 
better  than  any  man  ever  did  bowl.' 
When  Lilly  met  with  a  country  um- 
pire who  thought,  because  it  was 
Lillywhite, '  whatever  is  is  right,'  it 
was  cruel  to  see  how  Lilly  would 
spin  among  the  knuckles  and  rattle 
among  the  stumps. 

We  believe  that  Lilly's  bowling 
and  Lilly's  throwing  nature  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  make  remarkably  alike. 
To  Lillywhite  it  was  quite  natural 
to  use  his  arm  in  the  round-arm- 
bowling  style.  His  throw  in  fielding 
was  very  like  his  bowling.  Some  said 
the  same  natural  &cility  was  true  of 
Redgate— a  habit  he  derived  frcm  the 
use  of  the  shuttle  as  a  weaver— but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  chiefiy  be- 
cause Lilly  was  a  very  short  man 
that  his  high  bowling  so  often  went 
unquestioned. 

But  Lilly  could  also  bat— that  is, 
when  he  liked  it.  For, '  when  all 
the  bowling  was  done,  and  his  side 
in  difficulties,  Lilly,'  said  Mr.  C. 
Taylor, '  has  often  surprised  us  with 
the  stand  he  could  make  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  score.' 

But  nothing  can  convey  so  clear 
and  vivid  an  impression  that  cricket 
is  a  game  suited  to  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  men  than  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  All  England  Eleven, 
where  Mynn  looks  as  if  he  could  put 
Wisden  in  his  pocket,  and  where  the 
impression  with  the  uninitiated  is 
quite  unavoidable,  that  if  one-half 
me  men  are  in  their  right  place,  the 
other  half  must  be  a  bad  choice  in- 
deed. 
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As  to  age,  it  must  neyer  be  forgot- 
ten tfaat  William  Clarke,  the  match- 
less slow  bowler,  was  tiimed  of  fifty 
before  he  ever  was  known  as  a  first- 
rate  man. 

One  word  about  Clarke  and  the 
old-fashioned  underhand  bowling. 

Clarke's  was  the  old  underhand 
bowling,  and  nothing  else.  Clarke 
told  us  that  he  learnt  more  from  the 
celebrated  Lambert,  of  Lord  Frede- 
rick's day,  than  from  any  other  man. 
Lambert  was  a  bowler  to  Clarke's 
fiemcy.  Of  Warsop,  a  fiunous  Not- 
tingham bowler  of  the  same  date, 
Cliu'ke  spoke  quite  as  highly.  So 
Clarke  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
underhand  bowung  come  up  again. 

We  are  well  aware  men  are  un- 
willing to  admit  this.  They  talk  of 
Clarke's  '  slows,'  and  now  *  slows '  is 
the  name  for  ^most  all  underhand 
bowling — for  Tinley's  or  Mr.  Vincent 
Walker's,  which  will  run  down  to  the 
pavilion,  if  Longstop  misses  it,  all 
the  same. 

But,  slow  or  not,  Clarke  used  to 
exult  in  sending  men  back  after  their 
gloYes ;  and,  as  he  once  said  to  us, 
'  It  wants  a  certain  pace  to  make  a 
really  good  ball' 

The  truth  was  that  Clarke  suc- 
ceeded by  yirtue  of  two  things  in  his 
bowling:  one  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self, and  the  other  of  which  we  claim 
the  credit  of  having  told  him ;  he 
never  knew  it  before,  though  he 
caught  at  our  explanation  and  ap- 
propriated it  very  fast,  when  we  did 
tell  him  of  it. 

I.  What  Clarke  thought  was,  that 
it  was  entirely  the  pitch— the  exact 
length — which  did  the  mischief. 
This  was  a  great  point,  no  doubt, 
but  not  alL  Else,  now  was  it  that 
he  settled  in  five  minutes  many  a 
man  who  could  p]a,y  Lillywhite  for 
half  an  hour?  StiU,  the  exact  length 
according  to  the  player's  deficiencies, 
besides  varying  the  pace,  and  (which 
Clarke  boasted  he  alone  could  do) 
without  indicating  the  change  by 
anything  observable  in  his  dehvery, 
this  alone  were  enough  to  dispose  of 
most  men,  especially  if  we  consider 
that  Clarke  had  naturally  a  bias  in 
his  deUvery :  he  said  his  elbow  was 
bowed  £rom  an  accident  to  his  arm, 
and  that  if  he  bowled  up  to  the  pavi- 


Uon  instead  of  down  at  Lord's,  the 
bias,  from  the  slope  of  ihe  ground, 
was  too  great  to  be  useful.  Now,  a 
a  bias  with  underhand  bowling,  is 
more  effective,  because  more  inadi- 
ous,  than  with  a  high  delivery;  and 
if  a  man  played  'fiust-footed'  and 
forward,  Clarke  could  bowl  a  ball 
that  would  miss  his  bat,  or  take  the 
edge  for  the  benefit  of  short  slip. 

We  once  remember  sayiog,  '  How 
do  you  di^Kwe  of  Mr.  A.  C.  i' 

'Nothing  easier,  sir:  I  bowl  him 
three  bidls  to  make  him  proud  of  his 
forward  play,  and  then  with  the 
fourth  I  pitch  shorter,  twist,  and 
cateh  him  at  the  slip.' 

'  The  way,'  said  John  Marshall, 
'  Clarke  has  foretold  me  what  chance 
he  would  give  me  at  Cover,  is  among 
the  marvds  of  the  game.' 

Every  cricketer  &ows  Ihat  there 
is  a  spot  between  the  batsman  and 
the  bowler  which,  when  the  ball 
pitehes  on  it,  'causes,'  as  Mr.  Felix 
said, '  the  most  indescribable  sensa- 
tions.' '  Every  player  knows  that 
out  of  many  good  lengths  he  will 
have  one  &r  more  perplexing  than 
another.  Now  it  was  tins  voy 
length  that  Clarke  most  cruelly 
would  bowl— it  was  this  very  spot 
on  which  most  mercilessly  he  would 
piteh ;  and,  though  a  man  felt  happy 
at  having  escaped  the  first  ball  <^ 
the  sort,  Clarke  would  soon  see  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  Ihat  he  winced  under 
the  operaticHi;  and,  coolly  remark- 
ing, '  We  shall  have  a  Aaccident, 
Muster  Felix,  I  know  we  shall,'  he 
would  repeat  the  dose,  and  generally 
with  effect  '  Li  short,  sir,  said  one 
man,  in  intense  disgust, '  Clarke  be- 
gan with  establishing  a  raw— finding 
out  a  sore  placo— and  after  that  he 
worked  away  most  pitilessly  till  he 
brought  me  to  grief/ 

2.  But  what  Clarke  did  not  know 
till  we  told  him  was,  that  the  real 
difficulty  lay  in  the  curve.  Men 
thought  it  was  the  tediously  slow- 
pace.  Absurd!  As  if  a  slow  ball 
were  harder  to  see  than  a  swift  one. 
That  it  may  be  harder  to  judge  be- 
cause you  have  a  curve  to  allow  for, 
is  another  matter.  With  a  curve, 
till  the  ball  begins  to  descend  you 
cannot  tell  it  will  not  go  over  your 
head ;  again,  the  pitch  can  be  nearer 
and  Ihe  sight  of  we  ball  ahc^rter,   A 
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curve  never  pitches  as  near  as  it 
appears  to  ptck  Descending  in  a 
cnrve,  the  rise  is  in  a  curve— if  you 
cut  you  may  cut  through  it ;  if  you 
hit  across^  you  cannot  be  sure  it  will 
not  dlso  1»ke  the  edge  of  your  bat 
and  fly  up.  Therefore,  add  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  parabola  to  the  tact, 
and  precision,  and  the  bias  of  Clarke's 
bowling,  and  no  wonder  he  suc- 
ceeded with  men  of  whom  not  one 
in  a  thousand  ever  thought  of  what 
we  now  explain,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential to  &OW. 

No  doubt,  when  Clarke's  name 
WB8  once  up,  the  very  fear  of  him 
gave  him  no  slight  advantage. 
'  While  standing  Point,'  said  Mr. 
Fdix, '  I  have  seen  a  big  strong  fellow 
at  the  wicket,  the  bat  literaUy  trem- 
bling in  his  hand.  Eeally,  I  have 
quite  felt  for  many  a  man  when 
Clarke  was  bowling  at  him;  and 
after  being  dodged  and  nonplussed, 
it  seemed,  however  absurd  to  say  so, 
quite  a  rdief  to  a  man  who  had  come 
out  £ar  a  day's  pleasure,  to  be  put 
out  of  his  misery !' 

To  Daniel  Day  and  Cafiyn,  Clarke 
once  bowled  sixty  balls  without  a 
run;  but  if  he  puzzled  Daniel 
when  batting,  he  r^y  taught  him 
to  bowL  For  one  or  two  seasons 
Daniel  Day's  bowling  was  true 
enough  to  venture  upon  to  Clarke's 
fiEoicy.  We  mean,  that  no  bowler 
who  does  not  bowl  true  can  venture 
'  to  pitch  well  up,'  and  to  drive  ihe 
batsman  into  forward  play ;  because 
a  leg  ball  pitched  well  up  ought 
never  to  go  unpunished.  But  Day 
being  sufficiently  straight,  Clarke 
bowled  bim  in  his  All  England 
l^ven  during  the  whole  of  one 
season.  And  his  advice,  or  rather 
instructions,  were  these:  'Mind, 
Daniel,  whatever  you  do,  that  you 
never  let  any  man  play  you  back. 
Most  men  are  rather  wei^  in  their 
forward  play;  so  that  is  the  point 
CHI  whidi  to  try  them— and  all  men 
want  time  to  see  and  think  about  it 
after  the  ball  has  pitched;  so  that 
is  tiie  very  accommodation  you  must 
not  let  them  have.'  The  consequence 
was  that  Daniel  Day  astonished  him- 
self as  well  as  others  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  bowling.  Would  that 
we  had  aClarke  to  teach  the  bowlers 
of  the  present  day !    For,  now  the 


play  is  almost  entirely  back;  and 
over  after  over  is  bowled  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bowler 
to  give  a  shorter  and  a  shorter  sight 
of  Qie  ball  till  the  batsman  is  driven 
on  to  forward  play. 

Players  will  teU  you  that  the  old 
style  is  replaced  by  something  better 
in  the  vray  of  forward  play.  We 
have  heard  Parr  say  that  the  same 
lengths  which  Pilch  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  used  to  lay  down  before  a 
lorward  bat,  players  now  would  drive 
away  for  threes  and  fours,  and  that 
therefore  bowlers  dare  not  bowl  such 
lengths.  But  he  vnll  allow  us  to 
say  the  thing  is  impossible  to  be 
done  player-like  and  safely.  That 
there  is  a  way  of  hittmg  forward  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  ball  is  seen,  and 
making  guess  hits— risking  a  catch 
if  the  ballrises  too  much,  and  risking 
a  wicket  if  it  does  not  rise  at  all — 
we  are  well  aware.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Cafiyn's  brilliant  hits— for, 
hits  between  wind  and  water,  or  that 
free  swing  of  the  bat  which  by  good 
luck  meete  the  ball  sharply  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  looks  very 
brilliant  But  LiUywhite  and  Cob- 
bett  would  repeat  the  sanoHB  ball,  not 
at  all  discouraged  by  such  hits  as 
these.  We  well  remember  Lilly- 
white  exclaiming, '  If  he  can  hit  that, 
sir,  he  can  hit  anything ;  but  we'll 
try  him  again  another  pace ;  depend 
on  it,  that  isn't  the  play  to  last' 
The  ball  repeated  took  the  middle 
stump. 

One  reason  for  forward  play  being 
rare  is,  that  in  these  railway  days 
the  All  England  Elevens,  who  set 
the  feshion,  must  adopt  a  style  of 
play  that  will  serve  for  all  grounds, 
soft  and  hard,  wet  and  dr^,  and  heavy 
as  well  as  light  Certamly,  to  varj- 
your  game  according  to  the  ground 
is  not  easy.  To  p}^y  sometimes 
more  back  and  sometunes  more  for- 
ward causes  conflicting  habits.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  same  reason  against 
this  double  game  that  there  is  against 
'going  in  to  hit,'  namely,  that  to 
discriminate  cooUy  and  to  restrain 
yourself  is  the  difficulty ;  and  though 
a  first-rate  player  should  be  able  to 
go  in  safely,  it  does  not  suit  the  tem- 
per and  the  self-command  of  one  man 
in  a  hundred. 

But  the  chief  reason  that  there  is 
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so  much  back  play  is,  that  there  is 
comparatiyely  little  spin,  aad  conse- 
quently little  variety,  in  modem 
bowling.  The  spin  lenders  back 
play  more  hazardous ;  it  also  defies  all 
guess  hitting  and  swiping,  instead 
of  driving  by  the  old  and  steady  for- 
ward play.  The  bowlers  play  too 
many  matches  in  these  railway  days, 
and  are  never  quite  firesh  from  ihe 
begmning  of  the  season  to  the  end. 
Fresh,  indeed !  Why,  they  pray  for 
a  wet  day,  and  then  are  but  too  glad 
to  go  to  bed  I  And  when  a  bowler 
is  tired,  his  action  is  mechanical — 
there  is  littie  play  or  quiver  of 
the  wrist,  and  therefore  no  spin  or 
'  devil '  in  the  ball.  The  very  un- 
equal performance  of  the  same  bowler 
on  different  days  is  all  owing  to  this 
&ct,  that  sometimes  he  is  himself, 
and  sometunes  not — sometimes  a 
mere  dull  bowling  automaton,  and 
sometimes  '  every  inch  a  man.' 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  bat- 
ting of  the  present  day  would  have 
hit  about  tne  bowling  of  the  past, 
must  be  pleased  to  tell  us  how  it  is 
that  maiden  overs  last  just  as  long 
as  the  bowling  is  true.  Why,  even 
on  the  Surrey  ground,  level  as  a 
bowling-green,  Grundy,  last  year, 
being  'well  upon  the  mark,'  got 


wickets  for  runs  not  wortii  scoring ; 
ay,  and  two  such  men  would  tluit 
day  have  put  out  one  of  the  best 
Elevens  of  the  season  for  fifty  runs. 
With  LiUywhite,  two  leg  baUa  in  a 
long  innings  was  as  many  as  you 
could  expect ;  whereas  now  you  see 
leg  hits  made  or  attempted  nearly 
every  over-one,  and  sometimes  more! 
This  overwork  on  the  part  of  the 
bowlers,  with  sore  feet  and  swollen 
legs,  hardly  fit  to  walk  to  their 
wicket,  accounts  for  the  long  scores 
of  last  year.  We  say  this  advisedly, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  five- 
ton  rollers  that  are  now  on  every 
pubhc  ground.  This  we  say  on  iJie 
authority  of  the  best  bowlers  them- 
selves. The  best  bowlers,  being 
engaged  in  the  two  All  England 
Elevens,  play  two  matches,  that  is, 
on  an  average,  five  days  a  week 
from  the  month  of  May  till  October, 
and  are  rattled  hundreds  of  miles  in 
railway  trains  by  the  way  of  rest 
We  would  not  deprive  any  country 
club  of  the  honour  of  beatmg  an  AU 
England  Eleven  when  the  game  is 
won ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  hc^  that  were  those  Elevens  as 
fresh  as  those  who  play  them,  it 
would  make  a  difference  sometimes 
of  half  the  score. 
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MAN  can  endtue  many  things. 
Incredible  as  the  assertion  may 
•lipeBr,  dyilized  man  is  capable  of 
mamtaining  existence,  though  de- 
jKhred  of  a  town  and  coxmtry  house,  a 
ooz  at  the  Opera,  three  or  four  gigan- 
tic footmen^  and  a  velvet-footed  valet 
Follow  him  downwards  through  all 
the  {biases  of  terrestrial  conditions, 
and  under  all  varieties  of  climate, 
and  yon  shall  find  him  by  degrees 
casting  off  one  garment  after  another, 
and  one  want  iSter  another,  until  the 
primitive  savage  stands  before  you, 
idiolly  without  clothing,  and  almost 
withoat  wants. 

He  needs  no  tailor  to  shelter  him 
from  the  cold,  for  his  body  is '  all 
bee;'  and  in  particularly  severe 
weatiier  he  clothes  himself  by  the 
simple  process  of  stripping  the  skin 
off  some  newly-slain  aimnal  and 
ffingingit  over  his  shoulders.  He 
needs  no  architect  nor  builder,  no 
cazpenter  and  no  plumber  to  aid 
him  in  erecting  his  house,  for  the 
deft  o[  a  rock,  or  a  hole  rudely 
senped  in  a  bank,  is  all  the  home 


that  his  imagination  can  conceive  or 
his  needs  require. 

But,  however  widely  different  may 
be  the  polished  exquisite  of  London 
sotiety,  and  the  rude  savage  of  the 
antipodes,  they  both  agree  in  one 
absolute  want — namely,  that  they 
must  eat  or  die ;  and  if  we  trace 
effects  to  their  causes,  we  shall  find 
that  our  lamented  friend  Soyer  was 
not  very  far  wrong  in  considering 
the  culinary  art  to  be  the  mother  of 
civilization. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  na- 
tions, which,  after  all,  are  but  the 
aggregates  of  individuals.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  a  hungry  man  becomes 
uncivilized  in  proportion  to  his  hun- 
ger, and  his  diminished  powers  of 
argument  are  proverbial.  Even  the 
compulsory  postponement  of  dinner 
for  an  hour  or  two  has  a  mightily 
injurious  effect  on  the  best-tempered 
of  Britons;  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  society,  where  no  one  ever  has 
any  dinner,  and  is  always  waiting 
for  his  food,  the  general  character 
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will  be  wolfifih,  snappish,  tetchy, 
and  selfish.  Food  and  ciyilization 
are  connected  together  by  indis- 
soluble bands,  and  the  first  necessity 
of  a  civilized  oountary  is,  that  its  food 
shall  be  plentiful  in  quantity,  good 
in  quality,  and  readily  procurable, 
so  as  to  insure  the  periodical  recur- 
rence of  nutritious  meals. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilization 
where  every  man  has  to  hunt  for, 
MU,  carry  home,  and  cook  his  meals, 
inasmuch  as  he  thereby  lowers  him- 
self to  the  grade  of  a  mere  animal  of 
chase,  and  is  forced  to  give  up  all 
his  finer  foculties  to  the  one  task  of 
seeking  and  eating  his  prey. 

The  prosperity  of  every  country 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  supply  of 
food,  and  a  nation  advances  and  re- 
cedes exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  cheapness  of  provisions. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  state  of 
commerce  enables  nations  to  inter- 
change their  commodities,  and  to 
supply  the  non- harvesting  lands 
with  the  food  which  they  need  but 
cannot  raise.  But  there  are  many 
turns  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  which 
may  cut  off  the  supply,  and  which 
might  deprive  one  nation  of  food 
just  as  another  nation  is  deprived  of 
cotton.  Beyond  all  value,  therefore, 
is  the  power  of  being  independent 
with  r^ard  to  food ;  and  the  nation 
which  can  discover  a  fresh  indigenous 
supply,  has  made  no  small  step^ 
herprosperity. 

We  have  long  ago  realized  the 
value  of  the  land  as  a  food  producer. 
The  ancient  forests  are  &llmg  before 
the  enclosure  acts,  like  grass  before 
the  mower's  scythe ;  the  wide  com- 
mons are  gradually  changing  into 
meadows  and  form-yards ;  and  their 
gold-blossomed  furze  bushes  and 
purple  heather  are  forced  to  make 
way  for  the  less  picturesque,  but 
more  valuable,  com  and  turnips; 
and  even  the  very  banks  of  railway 
cuttings  are  economized  by  thrifty 
workmen,  and  yield  their  crops  to 
the  strong  hand  and  skilful  brain. 
Chemical  agriculture  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  tiie  rank  of  an  acknow- 
ledged science,  and  the  most  unpro- 
mising soil  is  rendered  fertile  by  the 
judicious  addition  of  certain  elements 
which  the  desired  crop  demands,  but 
which  the  ground  does  not  possess. 


We  have  partially  realized  the 
value  of  the  sea  which  sunounds 
our  island,  and  have  learned  that 
the  edible  treasures  of  the  ocean  are 
priceless  as  inexhaustible.  Let  the 
fisheries  of  herring,  eprat,  flat  fish, 
cod,  mackerel,  and  pilchtfd  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  shock  to  English 
prosperity  would  be  severe  as  the 
shattered  credit  of  abank  to  a  trader 
who  has  intrusted  a  great  part  of 
his  capital  to  its  keeping. 

We  have  still,  however,  another 
source  of  national  greatness— a  very 
gold  mine  ofwealth— requiring  little 
outlay  and  less  trouble.  Our  rivers 
bring  riches  to  our  very  feet;  and 
the  golden  sands  of  the  Pactolos 
may  be  outshone  in  true  value  by 
the  pebbly  gravel,  stony  rocks,  or 
shadowy  b^iks  of  our  English 
streams.  The  treasures  of  GiJifor- 
nia  and  Australia  lay  hidden  in  the 
rocks  and  sands  for  ages,  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  heedless  and  igno- 
rant, and  only  revealing  themsdves 
to  those  who  would  work  and  think. 
In  like  manner  the  treasures  of  our 
own  streams  sweep  daily  past  our 
unsuspecting  eyes,  and  wiU  Tbe  given 
only  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  them  and 
search  for  thenL 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  think  that  good  fish  are  really 
valuable  articles,  and  to  discover 
that  the  supply  is  annually  decreas- 
ing. For  tnis  discovery  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  moortsmen, 
whose  observant  habits  and  watchful 
acuteness  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
cause  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat 
And,  although  in  the  few  pages 
which  can  be  given  to  an  important 
subject,  we  shall  treat  of  the  rivers 
and  their  living  treasures  withoutany 
reference  to  mere  sporting  interests, 
the  reader  will  of  course  understand 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  and 
the  sportsman  are  identical,  and  that 
in  speaking  of  the  one,  we  necessarily 
include  the  other. 

For  the  last  few  years  our  river 
fisheries  have  been  failing.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  it  The  sporting 
papers  are  full  of  complaints  respect- 
mg  the  decrease  in  size  and  quality 
of  the  river  fish,  those  of  the  eahaon 
tribe  being  most  conspicuous  in  this 
respect  The  oompLiints  have  waxed 
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kfoder  and  more  firequent,  until  they 
IwYe  ceased  to  belong  to  the  mere 
qportsman,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  general  piess^  and  become  a 
qnestkm  belonging  to  the  nation  at 
krga  Eyen  the  leviathan  of  the 
I»ee8  has  more  than  once  taken  up 
the  gnbject,  and  drawn  the  pnbhc 
attention  to  the  dismal  fact 

It  is  no  light  matter  that  all  the 
best  fish  should  be  gradually  extir- 
pated from  our  rivers ;  and  the  de- 
oeasing  numbers  of  the  salmon 
alone  afEbrd  grounds  for  just  fears. 
The  salmon  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as 
ite  herring,  if  not  actually  cheaper. 
It  needs  not  to  be  brought  from  the 
aea  at  a  vast  expense  of  fishing-boats, 
nets,  and  all  kinds  of  auxiliary  ap- 
parsons,  but,  if  properly  managed, 
will  bring  itself  to  many  an  inland 
town,  and  need  only  the  trouble  of 
catching. 

There  never  was  a  more  obliging 
creature  than  the  salmon.  It  will 
provide  for  itself  entirely.  It  wants 
DO  hurdles,  no  folds,  and  no  food. 
Its  habits  are  regular  as  clockwork. 
Given  the  young  sahnon,  and  you 
win  know  exactly  where  he  is,  and 
what  he  is  doing,  on  any  day  of  the 
year.  He  grows  out  of  his  baby- 
ckihes  in  the  river,  never  stirring 
very  fax  from  his  cradle ;  and  then 
somewhere  about  his  second  May, 
he  puts  on  his  first  suit  of  silvery 
soBOes,  and  makes  for  the  ocean.  He 
remains  in  the  sea  for  a  certain 
period,  feeding  voraciously  on  the 
rich  banquet  which  the  salt  waters 
produce;  he  gets  himself  into  admir- 
abte  condition,  becomes  as  &t  as  a 
pig  and  as  finn  as  a  turkey;  and 
when  he  is  quite  fit  to  be  eaten,  back 
he  swims  to  his  native  river,  and 
comes  to  be  killed  with  the  proverbial 
docility  of  Mrs.  Billy's  ducks,  weigh- 
ing as  many  pounds  on  his  return 
as  he  wdghed  ounces  on  his  de- 
parture. 

His  flesh  is  very  digestible,  won- 
derfully nutritious,  more  so  indeed 
than  that  of  most  fish,  and  its  only 
fiauH  is  its  luscious  richness.  It  can 
be  eaten  fresh,  pickled,  or  dried; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  case  can 
be  preserved  for  years  in  perfectly 
good  omdition.  And,  as  the  salmon 
feeds  himself,  the  cost  of  his  nudn- 
ieoBDce  is  nil,  and  the  only  expenses 


connected  with  the  culture  of  this 
noble  fish  are  the  salaries  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  water  police. 

The  sahnon  ought  never  to  haye 
occupied  the  position  which  it  now 
holds,  namely,  a  dainty  upon  the 
tables  of  the  affluent  The  poor 
man  ought  to  have  his  salmon  as 
well  as  tiie  rich ;  and  if  the  newly- 
born  science  of  pisciculture  should 
grosper,  a  few  years  will  see  the 
kbourerorthe  mechanic  purchasing 
his  salmon  as  freely  as  he  now  pur- 
chases his  herring  or  periwinkles. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  this 
splendid  fish  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
British  rivers,  that  apprentices  were 
accustomed  to  stipulate  with  their 
masters  not  to  be  fed  on  salmon 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week; 
and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
the  fish  m  such  plenty  as  is  indi- 
cated by  that  arrangement,  there  is 
every  hope  of  bringing  them  back  to 
the  rivers  which  they  have  deserted, 
and  retaining  them  in  those  out  of 
which  they  are  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

The  first  step  is  evidentiy  to  find 
out  the  causes  which  drive  them  out 
of  our  streams,  and  try  to  rectify 
them ;  for  it  is  clear  that  to  stock  a 
river  with  salmon  would  be  an 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  when  ev^  fish  is  sure  to 
be  killed  before  it  is  as  big  as  a 
sprat. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fish  so  sys- 
tematically persecuted  as  the  salmon ; 
and  when  all  the  drcumstances  are 
reviewed,  it  is  really  a  wonder  that 
a  single  salmon  ever  attains  its  fuU 
size.  From  the  time  when  the  un- 
hatched  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  fish  re- 
turns to  fulfil  its  great  office,  every 
yard  of  water  contains  a  foe,  and 
every  mile  of  river  conceals  a  trap. 
The  eggs  are  surreptitiously  taken  by 
poacMng  anglers,  and  used  as  bait 
for  other  fishes,  and  the  young  fry 
when  hatched,  and  just  able  to 
move,  are  gobbled  up  in  thousands 
by  various  finny  depredatora  and 
water  fowl  of  different  kinds. 

But,  putting  aside  these  natural 
enemies,  which,  after  all,  only  pre- 
serve the  due  balance  of  nature,  the 
artificial  impediments  with  which  the 
fish  meet  are  numerous  and  fatal  to  a 
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degree.  These  impediments  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  fixed 
and  the  moveable.  The  latter  term 
includes  spears,  or  leisters— terrible 
instruments,  like  Neptune's  trident^ 
on  whose  barbed  prongs  the  salmon 
is  impaled  as  it  lies  on  the  bed  of  the 
river — and  nets  of  all  kinds,  inge- 
niously made  so  as  to  sweep  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  to 
entangle  even  fishes  of  a  few  inches 
inlength« 

As  to  the  fixed  impediments,  their 
name  and  structure  is  legion. '  Weirs,' 
or  barriers,  are  made  of  timber,  or 
even  &ggots,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  intercept  almost  every  fish  as  it 
tries  to  make  its  way  along  the 
stream.  *  A  Devonshire  foggot  weir,' 
writes  a  conespondent  of  Qie '  Field' 
newspaper,  '  for  thorough  impassa- 
bihty,  in  some  ninety-five  days  out 
of  every  hundred,  almost  baffles 
description :  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  staked,  ruddled, 
stumped,  and  twisted,  leaving  out 
long  bushy  ends  down  stream,  par- 
tially filled  up  with  large  stones,  often 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top—is  so  admirably  constructed  for 
stopping  even  a  minnow,  that  the 
whole  stream  drains  and  percolates 
through  this  mass  of  bushee.  In 
many  places  a  London  lady  could, 
with  httle  trouble,  walk  over  dry 
shod.'  The  same  writer,  after  dilat- 
ing on  the  many  impediments  placed 
in  the  way  of  these  migratory  fish,  ^ 
proceeds  to  remark  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  after  a  dry  spring,  the 
young  salmon  perish  in  vast  quan- 
tities while  trying  to  force  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  brushwood, 
and  taint  the  air  aroimd  with  their 
decaying  bodies. 

Water-mills  are  notoriously  em- 
ployed for  the  illegal  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  salmon,  both  in 
its  early  stages  and  during  the  fence 
months ;  and  the  destruction  of  foul' 
fish,  as  they  are  then  called,  is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

It  is  true  that  the  fish  when  foul 
acquire  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  taste, 
the  flesh  loses  all  its  firmness,  be- 
comes loose  and  flabby,  and  gives 
forth  a  very  im^leasant  odour.  A 
Scotch  peasant  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foul  fish,  as  &r  as  eatioog 
it  goes;  but  the  French  have  an 


idea  that  it  is  a  great  dainty,  and 
accordingly  pay  high  prices  fiur  tlie 
worthless  artida  The  natural  ooift- 
sequence  is,  that  many  tons  weight 
of  foul  salmon  are  ille^dly  captured 
and  sent  to  France,  where  they  i^ 
pear  on  the  tables  of  the  bons  viwuUs, 
and  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  liie 
guests,  their  chief  value  oonsistiii^ 
in  the  &ct  that  they  are  brought  all 
the  way  over  the  sea,  and  cost  much 
money. 

It  is  true  that  a  penalty  is  at- 
tached to  the  act  of  killing  foul  or 
unseasonable  fish,  and  now  that  a 
new  act  on  the  subject  has  paased 
through  Parliament,  the  fish  may 
stand  a  better  chance  of  attaining 
their  full  growth.  But  it  is  uaeteas 
to  affix  a  small  or  even  a  moderate 
penalty  to  the  trangiession  of  this 
law,  as  its  infraction  is  so  profitable 
that  the  offender  will  compound  for 
a  dozen  detections,  provided  that  he 
succeeds  once  in  capturing  and  sell- 
ing the  ill^al  booty.  If  a  man  can 
ms^e  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds  by  one  capture,  he 
cares  uttle  for  a  few  fines  of  a  pound 
or  two  each. 

Mutual  jealousies  of  neighbouriog 
proprietors  cause  the  des&iciion  of 
young  salmon  in  vast  quantities  each 
owner  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
fish  while  he  has  the  chance  of  doinj^ 
so,  and  being  imwilling  to  allow  his 
neighbour  tiie  benefit  of  the  fish 
which  pass  through  his  waters. 
Each  goes  upon  the  argument  that 
if  he,  Mr.  A.,  does  not  catch  the 
young  salmon,  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  0.  will 
be  sure  to  do  so,  and  as  the  lil^ 
fish  are  better  eating  than  trout,  he 
may  as  well  obtain  the  benefit  of 
them  while  he  can.  It  will  be  seen 
theref(»«,  that  supposing  the  stream 
to  bel(mg  to  twenty  proprietors^ 
and  that  nineteen  of  them  agree  to 
permit  the  salmon  a  free  passage 
through  their  domains,  the  recalci- 
trant twentieth  may  neutralize  iJl 
their  efforts,  and,  by  fixing  weirs  and 
using  nets,  may  intercept  every  fish 
as  it  passes. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
salmon  is  driven  away  from  many 
rivers  in  which  it  was  formerly  plen- 
tiful, namely,  the  polluted  state  of 
the  water.  The  Thames  enjoys  an 
unenviable  pre-eminence  in  fouhifiSB ; 
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md  tiuKigh  the  last  two  or  three 
jetra  haye  aeen  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  its  omKiition,  it  is  qmte  im- 
possible to  predict  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  pestilential  odours  of  1857-8 
may  not  happen  in  any  summer. 
Even  the  fiuned  craters  of  Marseilles 
Iiailxnir,  which  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  mariners  be- 
cause they  kiU  eren  the  barnacles 
that  adhere  to  ships,  and  the  mol- 
luscs that  bore  mto  timber,  can 
hurdly  be  more  detestable  than  the 
ODoe  sQTer  Thames  on  one  of  its  bad 
days.  No  fish  can  be  expected  to 
IriB  under  such  horrid  conditions; 
and  iboug^  a  sahnon  will  endure 
much  in  its  instinctiye  desire  to 
ascend  the  stream,  it  cannot  pass 
thioogh  such  a  horrible  element  in 


There  are,  it  is  true,  scmie  riTers 
y/ihae  tiiewateris  quite  as  nauseous 
as  titat  ci  the  Thames,  and  which 
are  yet  ascended  by  the  salmon.  But, 
in  these  cases,  the  extent  of  foul 
water  is  comparatiyely  small,  and 
the  fish  is  enabled  to  pass  through 
it  at  a  single  run,  whereas  the  length 
of  polluted  wat^  in  the  Thames  is 
so  great,  that  the  sabnon  would  be 
fofoed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before 
it  could  gain  the  comparatively 
sweet  waters  of  the  upper  river. 

Beoentimprovements  in  the  drain- 
age may,  however,  have  a  beneficial 
eilBCt  xvpaa  the  Thames ;  and  if  the 
waters  can  be  rendered  sweet  enough 
fat  the  sahnon  to  live  in,  and  kept 
dear  of  nets  ami  weirs,  we  may  look 
finrward  with  some  hope  of  success 
to  the  reappearance  of  this  noble  fish 
in  our  noble  river. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  means 
by  whidi  it  is  hoped  to  restore  the 
sahnon  imd  other  fish  to  the  waters 
whence  they  have  been  extirpated. 

The  early  hfe  of  all  fish  is  most 
piecanons,  and  from  the  time  that 
^  eggs  are  first  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  Uttle 
creature  is  sufficiently  strong  of  fin 
to  take  care  of  itsdf,  a  host  of 
enemies  surround  it,  and  its  chance 
of  hfe  is  scarcely  more  promising 
than  that  oi  a  tender  little  lamb 
among  a  flock  of  wolves.  What 
with  creatures  that  eat  the  spawn, 
cieatores  tiiat  devour  the  fry,  and 
infenial   engines  that   destroy  the 


growing  fish,  not  one-hundredth  part 
attain  even  to  their  white  smolt 
robes,  and  not  a  thousandth  part 
reach  maturity. 

Many  persons,  even  those  who 
have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  this  new  science, 
have  an  idea  that  the  object  of  a 
pisciculturist  is  similar  to  Uiat  of  a 
game  preserver,  namely,  to  furnish 
anglers  with  sport  in  rivers  whence 
the  fish  had  been  driven,  or  in  which 
they  had  never  taken  up  thefr  abode. 
It  will,  however,  be  snown,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  that 
the  question  is  one  of  national  im- 
portance, involving  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  masses,  and  not  intended 
only  to  furnish  amusement  to  the 
few. 

The  first  point  in  the  rearing  of 
fish  is  evidently  to  shield  the  eggs 
and  fry  from  all  their  preliminary 
danger,  and  to  keep  them  in  some 
place  of  safety  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  tcJce  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  method  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  evidently  that  the 
place  where  the  littie  creatures  pass 
through  their  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment shall  be  either  wholly  separated 
from  the  river,  or  so  carefully  fenced 
off  by  close  wires,  that  the  predatory 
fish  and  otiier  foes  shall  not  be  able 
to  gain  admission. 

Several  modes  of  isolation  have 
been  invented  and  worked  with  suc- 
cess; and  the  public  are  already 
fEuniliar  with  the  names  of  Stormont- 
field  and  other  places  where  the 
breeding  of  fish  has  been  tried.  It 
is  not  needful,  however,  to  go  so  far 
from  home  for  such  experiments,  as 
an  establishment  whicn  has  lately 
been  mentioned  in  many  of  the  daily 
papers  is  in  full  operation  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
superintendence  of  S.  Ponder,  Esq., 
of  Hampton,  who  has  erected  and 
still  maintains  the  greater  part  at  his 
own  expense.  This,  although  on  a 
small  s^e,  is  marvellously  success- 
ful, and  is  capable  of  producing 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fish 
annually. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Within  a  moderately-sized  green- 
house have  been  erected  a  series  of 
troughs  formed  of  slate,  and  arranged 
one  above  the  other  like  so  many 
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stairs.  Each  trough  is  three  feet  in 
]eng&,  seyen  inches  in  widths  and 
five  in  depth.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  tne  depth  need  not  exceed 
four  inches.  In  these  troughs  is 
placed  a  layer  of  moderately  fine 
grayel,  about  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  larger  stones  are  stuck  into  the 
gravel  at  intOTvals  of  an  inch  or  two. 
The  gravel  and  stones  have  been 
previously  boiled  and  washed,  in 
order  to  destroy  all  traces  of  decay- 
ing animal  matter  which  might  taint 
the  water,  all  aquatic  creatures  which 
might  injure  the  eggs  or  fiy,  and  all 
confervoid  growths  which  might 
choke  up  the  stream  and  interfere 
with  the  wellbeiug  of  the  young 
fishes. 

Above  these  troughs  is  placed  a 
large  tank  holding  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,  which  is  con- 
ducted to  the  upper  trough  by  means 
of  a  pipe  and  stopcock.  At  alternate 
ends  of  each  trough  is  placed  a  short 
pipe  which  conveys  the  water  ftom 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  alternate  arrangement  com- 
pels the  water  to  traverse  the  entiro 
surface  of  the  gravel. 

The  eggs  are  carefully  laid  upon 
the  gravel  so  as  to  lodge  in  its  inter- 
stices, each  trough  containing  three 
thousand  ova.  As,  therefore,  &e  per- 
centage of  unhatched  eggs  is  ex- 
tremely trifling  when  they  are  in 
proper  condition,  this  single  set  of 
troughs  can  turn  out  about  thirty 
thousand  young  fish  at  a  single 
hatching. 


H^TCHIKG-PLATfi. 


An  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully tried  to  substitute  slabs  of  slate 
for  the  gravel,  the  plates  being 
exactly  one  foot  long  and  seven 
inches  wide,  so  that  three  will  pre- 
cisely fit  into  each  trough.     The 


Elates  are  'covered  with  cup-like 
ollows,  much  reeemblmg  the  little 
pits  in  a  'solitaire'  board:  a  small 
hole  is  pierced  quite  through  the 
centre  of  each,  so  as  to  permit  water 
to  pass  freely.  Each  plate  contains 
one  thousand  of  these  cups,  and  each 
is  intended  to  hold  one  egg,  so  tibat 
the  tedious  process  of  counting  the 
ova  is  no  longer  required. 

When  the  eggs  are  properly  ar- 
ranged, the  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  very  gently  over  them,  and  its 
force  is  gradually  increased  until  it 
imitates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shallow  rippling  part  of  the  stream 
where  the  fish  generally  lays  its 
eggs,  and  ihe  motion  of  which  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  hatching  of 
the  egg.  The  stream  is  about  one 
inch  in  depth. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  plan 
is,  that  the  eggs  and  young  are  always 
kept  in  view,  and  are  at  a  convenient 
height  ftom  the  ground,  so  that  they 
can  be  watched  with  a  lens  through 
the  crystalline  water,  and  their 
changes  noted  from  day  to  day. 

Another  establishment  is  placed 
in  the  open  air,  not  very  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  This  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  flat  troughs  made 
of  elm,  and  measuring  four  feet  in 
length,  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and 
eight  in  depth.  These  troughs  or 
boxes  are  frimished  with  gravel  and 
stones,  as  has  already  l^^i  men- 
tioned :  they  are  set  end  to  end,  and 
water  fiows  continually  through 
them  from  a  little  spring  which  l2» 
been  ingeniously  diverted  in  the  pro- 
per direction. 

The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  upper 
boxes,  covered  with  coarse  gravel, 
and  the  water  suffered  to  fiow  gently 
over  them,  until  they  are  hatched, 
an  event  which  ususJly  takes  place 
in  sixty  or  seventy  days.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  has,  however, 
much  to  do  with  the  time  occupied 
in  hatching.  In  this  establishment, 
where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  tolerably 
uniform  temperature  of  45°  Fahr., 
the  commencement  of  the  process  is 
visible  in  fiity-five  days,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  perceptible  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  most  beauti- 
fnl  object  under  the  microscope. 

When  first  hatched,  tlie  young  fish 
is  a  most  curious  little  object,  having 
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a  fhin,  loi^,  izansparent  body^  hardly 
Tisible  w^la  imnusrsed,  and  bearing 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  attached  to  its 
abdomoi.    This  egg  vesicle  is  of  a 
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blight  reddish  oiange  colour,  tra- 
Teraed  by  the  miimtest  imaginable 
veeselB  of  bright  scarlet,  and  remaiiis 
YisMe  §or  aboat  seyen  weeks.  As 
long  as  the  little  oreatiire  retaiiis 


this  yesicle  it  needs  no  food,  and 
takes  no  trouble  about  feeding  until 
it  has  liyed  for  seyen  or  eight  weeks, 
when  the  supporting  yesicle  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  body,  and  the  fish  is 
then  thrown  on  its  own  energies  for 
subsistence. 

Now  comes  a  critical  tim^  in  the 
life  of  a  fish,  and  one  where  many 
pisciculturists  haye  fiuled.  What  is 
the  little  creature  to  eat,  and  how  is 
it  to  obtain  its  food  ?  liyer,  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  is  heLd  in 
some  estimation,  and  so  are  little 
worms  and  caddis  chopped  very  fina 
Stale  bread  grated  into  a  fine  pow- 
der is  another  useful  kind  of  food. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  little 
fishes  are  so  delighted  with  ^  nn- 


accosfaMPed  gratification,  that  they 
continue  to  gorge  themselves  until 
they  die  of  yery  repletion.  Some- 
tiniee  the  pisciculturist  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  hatching  the  eggs  under 
coyer,  forgets  that  his  little  fayour- 
itoB  must  needs  eat,  famishes  them 
with  no  food,  and  so  lets  them  perish 
of  slow  staryation  after  the  support- 
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ing  yesicle  has  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

Practically,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  combination  of  the  slate  troughs 
within  the  house,  and  the  wooden 
boxes  in  the  open  air,afford  the  best 
chance  of  success,  the  young  fish 
being  removed  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  after  th^  have  assumed 
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the  perfect  shape  and  begin  to  £3el 
the  want  of  food.  This  food  they 
will  then  find  for  themselves.  The 
sharp-eyed  little  creatnres  can  see 
and  captore  the  myriad  tiny  inha- 
bitants of  the  water  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  detected  by  the  hnman 
eye,  and  when  they  get  a  little  stronger 
may  be  seen  jumping  at  midges  with 
wonderful  boldness  and  activity. 

Their  peculiar  habits  are  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  their  owner  as  to  the 
time  when  they  are  fit  to  enter  the 
river  and  be  turned  loose  on  exist- 
ence, for  they  drop  down  from  box 
to  box  according  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  those  that  are  found  m 
the  lowest  box  are  always  strong 
enough  to  be  removed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
gratings  of  perforated  zinc  form  an 
impassable  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
the  young  fish  or  the  entrance  of 
obnoxious  intruders,  while  covers 
of  the  same  substance  are  &st- 
ened  over  them  at  night,  and  are 
replaced  in  the  daytime  by  strong 
netting.  The  object  of  this  change 
is  twofold :  firstly,  that  the  midges 
and  other  little  insects  on  which  the 
fish  feed  should  have  free  admission 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water*  and 
secondly,  that  the  inmates  should 
be  guarded  from  various  predatory 
birds,  kingfishers  especially,  who 
would  hold  high  revel  over  so  plen- 
tifrd  and  delicate  a  banquet. 

When  the  fry  have  attained  a 
moderate  size,  they  are  removed 
from  the  lowest  box,  placed  in  a 
proper  water  vessel,  and  transferred 
to  a  boat.  The  owner  rows  gently 
about  tiie  river,  and  wherever  he 
sees  a  &vourable  looking  spot  he 
puts  a  hundred  or  so  young  fish 
mto  the  water.  No  sooner  are  they 
in  the  river  than  they  act  as  freely 
and  boldly  as  if  they  had  passed 
all  their  Uttle  Uves  in  its  stream, 
dive  down  at  once,  and  ensconce 
themselves  among  the  pebbles.  This 
instinct  is  most  valuable,  as  the  fish 
know  by  its  wondrous  power  how 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  little  nooks 
and  crannies,  where  not  even  the 
voracious  perch  can  get  at  them — at 
all  events,  not  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  labour  which  that  fish  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  employ. 


The  plan  of  putting  them  into  the 
river  in  little  detachments  is  fol- 
lowed because  it  is  found  that  when- 
ever the  little  fish  are  thrown  into 
the  water  wholesale,  the  larger  river 
fish  make  a  great  feast  on  their 
little  visitors,  charge  fiercely  at  the 
crowd,  and  more  than  decimate  their 
ranks  before  they  can  conceal  thooi- 
selves,  their  very  numbers  prevent- 
ing them  from  finding  the  didtar 
which  their  instinct  urges  them  to 
seek. 

They  are  very  pretty,  these  little 
fish,  and  even  in  their  very  young 
days  possess  sufficient  individuality 
to  mark  each  species.  The  young 
salmon  fry,  for  example,  are  rather 
long  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
their  width,  and  their  hue  is  ruddy 
brown,  ban^  with  dark  patches  aa 
the  sides.  The  young  trout  are 
shorter,  thick  and  dark,  and  the 
barred  sur&ce  is  perfectly  conspicu- 
ous even  when  the  little  creatures 
do  not  measure  one  inch  in  length. 
The  char  are  hght  gray  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath,  and  have  a 
peculiar  darting  action,  flashing 
through  the  water  like  a  miniature 
rocket,  and  just  turning  on  the  side 
so  as  to  suffer  a  silvery  gleam  to 
appear  for  a  moment  and  then 
vanish. 

The  eggs  are  delicate  globular 
bodies,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  species  of  fish  from  which  mey 
come.  Those  of  the  sahnon  are 
about  the  size  of  sweet  peas,  and 
the  perfect,  healthy,  and  vivified 
egg  has  a  peculiar  translucency, 
with  pink  or  ruddy  reflecti(xis  as 
the  hght  passes  tlm>ugh  its  sub- 
stance. 

As  the  eggs  approach  maturity 
the  blood-rod  hue  deepens,  and 
when  the  little  fish  makes  its  escape 
from  the  imprisoning  envelope  toe 
egg  vesicle  retains  its  warm  hue. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  by  this  vesicle  that 
the  presence  of  the  very  young  fish 
can  be  detected  as  they  lie  among 
the  stones,  the  delicate  bodies  being 
of  such  glassy  transparency  that 
they  would  escape  ob^rvation  but 
for  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  egg  vesicle 
which  is  attached  to  them. 

Should  the  egg  be  unfortunate, 
and  its  vital  principle  escape,  the 
fatal  result  may  be  at  once  known 
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by  the  change  of  aspect,  a  gradually 
iiuTeaaiig  opadly  spreading  through 
the  whc&  sabetemoe,  and  the  ^g 
kxA±aig  exactly  like  a  boy's  '  aUey 
taw'  seen . through  the  vnong  end 
of  a  telescope.  By  d^rees  a  kind 
of  floocnlent  excrescence  begins  to 
grow  upon  ibe  egg,  and  it  is  soon 
simoanded^th  ibiis  growth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  becomes  as  large  as 
a  moderatelynsized  gooseberry.  All 
such  eggs  must  be  remoTed  from 
the  water,  or  they  would  otherwise 
taint  its  purity ;  and  as  the  increased 
balk  renders  them  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  they  lie,  they  float 
to  the  sor&ce  aJid  are  readily  de- 
tected. 

Whether  the  ^gs  are  hatched 
sooner  in  the  artificially  made  grayel 
beds  of  the  troughs  than  in  the  na- 
tural gravel  of  the  river  is  not  very 
dear,  but  it  is  oertaiii  that  even  in 
the  open-air  boxes,  where  all  con- 
ditions aze  apparently  identical,  the 
aafantm  eggs  are  hatched  in  little 
moie  than  half  the  time  which  the 
geneiadity  of  books  mention  as  neces- 
sary for  that  operation.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  the  rapidity  of 
hatc^bing  is  an  important  element  in 
Xnsciculture,  and  that, the  breeding 
fq>paiatns  is  rendered  more  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hatch- 
ings <H  different  fish  it  can  turn  out 
in  a  seaaon.  After  each  hatching  it 
is  as  wdl  to  remove  the  gravel,  wash 
the  iaxyughs  thoroughly,  and  not  to 
iflplace  uie  stones  and  gravel  until 
they  have  again  been  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 

The  question  of  mixed  or  hybrid 
bleeds  is  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention,  and  many  thoughtful 
inquirers  are  endeavouring  to  pro- 
duce mixed  breeds  of  fish  just  as 
enterprising  agriculturists  produce 
breeds  of  cattle.  It  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  well  proved  that  with 
tatout  the  suiest  memod  of  obtaining 
the  heaviest  and  finest  fish  is  to 
inbodnce  continual  additions  of  new 
Uood  into  tiie  establishment,  so  that 
the  dwindling  process  which  gene- 
nHy  happens  wnen  the  '  in  and  in ' 
system  is  adopted  may  be  obviated, 
ttd  a  fine  and  healthy  oflQspring  be 
tbeiesnlt 

ScaneezpeiimentalistBhave  mooted 
another  gueeticm,  namely,  the  possi- 


bility of  crossing  the  salmon  with 
some  other  fish,  so  that  the  ofispring 
may  retain  the  size,  flavour,  and 
beauty  of  the  salmon,  while  the 
migrating  instinct  may  be  eradi- 
cated. I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  any  such  attempt  can  be  suc- 
cessful. In  all  the  history  of  cross 
breeding  the  results  prove  that  it  is 
always  possible  to  introSiuce  an 
instinct,  but  that  to  eradicate  one  is 
a  task  almost  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible. The  outward  form  may  be 
alterable  to  any  extent,  but  the  in- 
ward character  will  remain. 

In  the  greyhound,  for  example, 
when  the  breed  was  found  to  gain 
speed  at  the  expense  of  courage  and 
endurance,  relinquishing  their  quarry 
at  the  first  check,  a  cross  of  the  bull- 
dog was  introduced.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations the  clumsy  head  and  short 
limbs  of  the  bulldog  were  eradicated, 
but  the  indomitable  courage  and 
tireless  perseverance  have  remained, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  breed  of 
greyhounds,  which  'mR  not  only  run 
like  the  wind,  but  are  marvellously 
enduring,  and  when  they  have  once 
been  set  on  the  tiack  will  continue 
the  chase  until  they  drop  from 
fetigue,  or  even  die  on  the  spot. 
Taking  these  and  other  trimilftr  ex- 
amples into  consideration,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  result  of  crossing 
the  migratory  salmon  with  some 
stationary  species  would  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  piscaculturist,  and 
that,  instead  of  making  the  migrator 
stay  at  home,  the  cross  would  only 
send  the  non-migrator  off  to  sea. 

Moreover,  to  obtain  a  hybrid  by 
means  of  crossing  two  distinct  spe- 
cies of  fish  is  a  very  different  busi- 
ness &om  gettinjg  a  mixed  breed  of 
varieties  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  cattle.  And  although  it  is 
true  that  even  in  the  wide  seas  spe- 
cimens are  now  and  then  caught 
which  possess  the  characteristics  of 
two  separate  species  in  such  equal 
proportions  that  th^y  cannot  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  either,  yet 
these  exceptional  cases  prove  little 
but  a  fact  already  known;  and 
though  they  show  that  hybrid  or 
mule  fishes  can  be  obtained,  they  &il 
to  demonstrate  any  advantages  to  be 
gained  lyy  them. 
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We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
eggs  are  obtained  by  the  pisdcul- 
turist  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  be  perfectly  sure  of  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  only  method  by  which 
this  question  can  be  decided  with 
absolute  certainty  is  to  procure  them 
from  the  parent  fish. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  this  pro- 
cess. At  the  spawning  time,  just 
when  she  is  about  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  the  female  fish  is  put  into  a 
tub  with  water,  and  by  a  little  arti- 
ficial aid  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  or 
'  hard  roe,'  are  soon  laid  in  the  tub. 
The  fish  is  then  released,  and  suf- 
fiared  to  return  to  her  native  river. 
A  male  fish  of  the  same  species  is 
then  put  into  the  same  vessel,  and 
some  of  the  milt,  or  'soft  roe,'  is 
deposited  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
is  then  set  at  liberty,  and  the  water 
stirred  about  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
it  becomes  cloudy,  as  if  milk  had 
been  poured  in  it,  but  soon  r^ains 
its  former  clearness.  The  eggs  are 
then  rinsed  with  fresh  water,  and 
are  fit  to  be  put  into  the  trough. 

Indeed,  tiie  whole  im>cess  of  hatch- 
ing the  fish  is  so  simple  and  easy 
that  it  may  be  achieved  with  a 
:flower-pot  and  a  watering-can,  and 
■conducted  on  a  drawing-room  table. 
Any  one  can  do  it,  and  it  is  really  so 
elegant  and  interesting  a  process 
that  it  may  possibly  become  as 
&8hionable  as  the  ferneries  and 
aquaria  of  the  present  day. 

Vivified  eggs  can  now  be  readily 
procured  from  many  parts  of  England 
and  some  portions  of  the  Continent 
For  the  little  establishment  already 
mentioned  the  eggs  of  trout  have 
been  brought  from  the  Teste  and 
Bourne  in  Hampshire,  from  the  Golne 
in  Herts,  and  the  Wandle  in  Surrey. 
Salmon  ova  have  been  obtained  from 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  the  Bhine,  the  char  have  come 
from  Geneva,  and  the  grayling  been 
taken  from  several  British  rivers 
where  this  delicate  and  beautiful 
fish  survives.  Eggs  can  be  safely 
conveyed,  if  packed  careftdly  in  wet 
moss  and  placed  in  wooden  boxes. 

It  will  always  be  found  advisable 
to  make  provision  in  various  parts  of 
the  river  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
future  lesidenoe  of  llie  young  fish. 


not  only  for  their  youthful,  but 
their  adult  state.  Several  fish,  sudi 
as  trout,  pass  solitary  lives,  each 
choosing  some  particular  haunt,  and 
only  changing  its  residOT.C8  when 
it  has  outgrown  its  home  or  can 
oust  a  weaker  fish  from  some  com- 
fortable nook. 

The  trout  loves  to  lie  under  tiie 
shelter  of  lu^e  stones,  and  if  a  good 
artificial  place  of  refuge  can  be  made, 
the  best  fish  are  sure  to  oome  and 
take  possession  of  it  Pertiaps  tlie 
very  best  substance  for  this  purpose 
is  the  semi-vitrified  brick  whnui  is 
found  in  kilns  after  the  burning,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  onck- 
burrs.  This  substance  is  in  lather 
large  masses,  veiy  irregular,  and 
not  only  affords  a  home  which  no 
sensible  trout  will  despise,  but  is  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  use  of  the 
net,  serving  the  same  purpose  in 
the  met  as  'bushing'  m  the  open 
fields. 

FeeoBng  the  trout  is  also  uaeliil^ 
for  it  tidies  the  fish  to  remain  near 
the  same  spot,  and  has  a  marvelloxis 
effect  towards  increasing  its  growth. 
Scarcely  any  creature,  and  certainly 
no  fish,  repays  care  and  good  feeding 
better  than  the  trout,  two  jKJunds 
having  been  added  to  the  weight  of 
a  fish  during  a  single  summer. 
When  the  trout  attains  a  moderate 
size  it  will  eat  all  kinds  of  animal 
substance,  though  it  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  tiie  great  dew-worms  that 
are  found  at  night  on  the  grass  or 
gravel  walks. 

These  great,  fet,  and  wary  crea- 
tures can  be  cau^it  plentifully  by 
searching  for  them  at  night  by  the 
aid  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern;  only  the 
step  of  ^Q  hunter  must  be  very 
quiet,  as  they  are  apt  to  slip  back 
into  their  holes  if  alarmed.  Should 
they  not  come  readily  to  the  sur&ce^ 
they  may  usually  be  induced  to  do  bo 
by  driving  the  prongs  of  a  garden- 
fork  into  the  ground  and  woridng  it 
about  so  as  to  shf^e  the  earth 
around;  and  if  they  still  should  be 
obdurate,  they  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  pouring  over  the  ground 
some  water  in  which  a  very  littie 
ammonia  has  been  dissolved. 

Not  only  the  river  fishes,  but  those 
of  the  salt  water  can  be  reared  from 
the  earliest  stages,  and  kept  in  pcmds 
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and  fiittened  jnst  like  chickens^  only 
iriHi  much  less  trouble  and  expense. 
£7€n  the  flat  fishes  are  capable  of 
being  thus  fiftttaned,  and  become 
woDdeifally  thick  in  body  and  fiim 
in  fleshy  so  that  their  weight  is  really 
aatcmishing  when  it  is  compared  with 
their  lengtiL  The  food  which  they 
require  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and 
^be  fattened  fish  can  be  sold  for  so 
high  a  price  as  to  render  the  specn- 
latiiHi  extremely  remunerative. 

A  few  lines  must  be  given  to  the 
machine  in  which  fish  can  be  con- 
veyed for  great  distances  without 
snifering  damage  or  perishing  for 
want  of  air.  It  consists,  as  may  be 
seen  &om  the  accompanying  iUus- 
tration,  of  a  squared  metsil  box 
closed  above  with  a  cover  of  per- 
forated zinc.  The  box  is  not  nearly 
filled  with  water,  so  that  there  is 
little  fear  oi  the  contents  being 
splashed  oat  by  the  shaking  inci- 
dent to  all  travelling.  The  fish 
congregate  at  the  bottom,  and  would 
soon  codiaust  the  air  contained  in 
the  water  were  it  not  renewed  by 
artificial  means. 


TBAXKPOBTIira  BOX. 


In  one  comer  of  the  box  is  placed 
a  fordng-pump,  neatly  fitted  up 
with  appropnate  valves,  and  oom- 
municatmg  with  a  tube  which  passes 
down  the  comer  and  crosses  the 
bottoHL  The  lower  ]X)rtion  of  the 
tube  is  pierced  with  holes  like  those 
of  a  watering-cart,  and  the  pump  is 
80  arranged  that  at  each  stix)ke 
atmospheric  air  is  driven  through 
the  tube  and  bubbles  upwards 
through  the  water,  vivifying  the 
exhausted    liquid   in  its   progress. 


Little  trouble  is  expended  on  the 
process,  as  half  a  dozen  strokes  only 
are  needed  at  a  time,  and  the  pump 
is  so  lightly  constmcted  that  a  child 
can  work  it 

The  reader  wiU  observe  that  there 
is  not  the  least  mystery  or  even  dif- 
ficulty about  the  process,  and  that 
any  one  who  can  obtain  a  supply 
of  water  is  able  to  hatch  and  rear 
young  fish  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  put  into  a  river.  Should  the  fish 
be  of  the  non-migratory  kind  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  pond,  where 
they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
and  are  always  at  hand  when 
needed.  In  one  pond  which  had 
been  thus  stocked,  and  was  netted 
three  years  after  the  tiny  inmates 
were  admitted,  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  fish 
were  captured  by  a  single  sweep  ot 
the  net  This  pond  was  near  Mont- 
mirail,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  and  is  now  unfortunately 
clewed  of  fish,  the  proprietor  having 
detemiined  on  filling  it  up  and  using 
the   ground  for  agricultural   pur- 


It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese,  who  seem  from  time  imme- 
morial to  have  known  the  rudiments 
of  almost  every  science,  and  never 
to  have  advanced  beyond  them,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  pisciculture,  and  have  carried  out 
the  science  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  usual  with  that  thrifty  and  omni- 
vorous nation,  except  when  a  supply 
of  food  is  in  question.  They  have 
even  discovered  that  when  the  little 
fishes  have  absorbed  the  egg  ve- 
sicles, and  are  beginning  to  need 
food  which  cannot  be  supphed  in 
the  natural  manner  by  casual  in- 
sects and  aquatic  animalcules,  the 
best  way  to  feed  them  is  to  beat  up 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  pour  it  into 
the  water ;  thus  famishing  them 
with  a  kind  of  diet  that  requires  no 
trouble  to  procure,  being  carried 
into  their  tiny  mouths  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  water ;  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  nutriment  contained  in 
the  vesicle  from  which  they  had 
previously  drawn  their  support 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  in  the 
limited  space  which  can  be  allotted 
to  a  single  subject  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  to  give  more  than  a  super- 
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ficial  sketch  of  the  processes  em-  tance,  it  must  rest  on  its  own  money- 
ployed  in  pisciculture,  and  a  brief  producing  merits  like  any  other  kind 
notice  of  the  benefits  which  are  likely  of  merchandize ;  and  all  that  can  be 
to  accrue  to  a  nation  which  rightly  at  present  done  by  the  press  is  to 
practises  the  art  show  the  ease  with  which  a  fish- 
In  this  country,  where  so  much  is  hatching  apparatus  can '  be  esta- 
left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  so  blished,  the  very  little  capital  which 
little  is  intrusted  to  centrali2Uktion,  it  is  sunk  in  its  erection  and  manage- 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  ment,  and  the  very  large  return 
Government  will  take  up  the  ques-  which  is  made  in  proportion  to  the 
tion.  Therefore,  although  the  sub-  sums  invested  therein, 
ject  is  really  one  of  national  impor-  J.  G.  W. 
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*  Eoco !  Tatu'ora  d'un  g^orno  glorioso.' 

*  Lo  I  it  breaks,  the  glorious  day.' 

UNKNOWN,  uncared  for,  perhaps  unnoticed  too. 
But  for  her  voice,  which  scarce  could  fEul  to  sue 
Some  listener  by  the  way ; 
She  glances  upward^  sings  as  she  goes  by. 
And  breathes  the  humid  air ;  and  oft  doth  sigh 
It  should  be  so  unlike  her  native  sky. 
In  bright  Italian  day. 
When  first  she  heard  the  lay, 
*  Ecco  I  Taurora  d'un  giomo  glorioso.' 

And  thus  obey  her  will,  those  weary  feet. 
Through  smoky  alley,  lane,  or  dismal  street 

Tread  step  by  step  along. 
Not  one  she  knows,  scarce  one  would  question  *  where ' 
Her  rightful  home,  or  why  she  strolletii  there. 
The  language  of  her  voice  is  sweet  and  rare ; 

Unknown  to  that  rough  throng. 

Who  listen  to  her  song, 
'  Ecco !  Taurora  d*un  giomo  glorioso.' 

But  one  fix)m  her  own  land  in  sickness  lies 
In  some  dim  attic  near ;  and  ere  he  dies 

Is  roused  by  words  like  th^e. 
Of  youth  and  of  a  fiar-off  land  he  dreams. 
The  past  by  some  sweet  charm  and  future  seems 
Enwoven  in  one  blaze  of  glorious  gleams 

Of  joy ;  like  light  he  sees. 

Beaming  with  peace  and  ease, 
'Ecco!  raxux)ra  d*un  giomo  glorioso.' 

That  voice,  an  angel  to  his  trancM  sight 
GHdes  o'er  a  vista  of  ethereal  light 

Far  in  the  heights  above ; 
Who,  singing,  scatters  flowers  to  mark  the  way. 
Such  gorgeous  hues  as  vie  each  rainbow  ray. 
And  bids  him  follow  to  the  gate  of  day. 

To  Paradise  above, 

Directs  that  voice  of  love, 
'  Ecco !  I'aurora  d'un  giomo  glorioso.' 
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Strange  melodies  from  thence  now  leach  his  ear. 
Whence  in  yon  light  majestic  steps  appear, 

Dazzling  as  crystalled  snow. 
Down  comes  to  meet  him  by  that  radiant  shore 
E'en  one  he  loved  yet  thought  to  meet  no  more, 
Who,  smiling,  said, '  We  dreamed  that  life  was  o'er. 

But,  ah !  it  was  not  so, 

Twas  but  the  end  of  woe, 
Ecoo !  Faurora  d'nn  giomo  glorioso.' 

'And  does  this  day  of  joy  then  dawn  on  me  ? 
Wliat  is  this  light  ?    I  must  arise  and  see. 

What  does  this  voice  declare  T 
And  listening  thus  to  catch  the  distant  strain 
He  HeJIs  asleep,  ne'er  tiiere  to  wake  again. 
And  soon  no  sound  of  charmed  words  remain. 

The  intervening  air 

Has  ceased  to  bring  them  there, 
'Ecoo!  Fanrora  d'un  giomo  glorioso.' 

L.L.B. 
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THE  MYSTEKT  OP  THE  HOTEL  DE  L'OEME. 


THE  little  town  of  St  Bignokl 
wafi  in  a  ferment  when,  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  October, 
1812,  a  report  rang  through  it  that 
a  murder  had  been  committed 
within  its  walls.  Such  a  thing  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  years ;  not,  at 
all  eyents,  sinoe  the  Gomte  de 
rOrme  8  marriage  with  the  black- 
eyed  daughter  of  Lopez,  tiie  money- 
lender—  the  event  fix>m  which  all 
the  late  great  occurrences  at  St 
Bignold  were  dated— and  strangely 
enough  the  yictim  of  the  atrocious 
deed  was  Madame  de  TOrme  herself. 

Every  one  at  St  Bignold  knew 
how  ill  that  unequal  marriage  had 
turned  out;  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  it  was  only  for  her 
wealth  that  the  young  handsome 
comte  had  sold  himself  to  the  high- 
tempered,  jealous  heiress?  Tet  at 
the  time  aJl  had  admired  his  self- 
sacrifice,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
it  was  made  not  for  his  own  sake 
alone,  but  for  that  of  his  orphan 
sisters  and  brother,  who  without  it 
had  been  left  portionless  and  unedu- 
cated. For  them  he  sacrificed  his 
liberty,  for  them  he  bound  himself 
for  life  to  one  whoae  golden  attrac- 
tions &r  exceeded  tiiose  of  her 
person,  and  whose  pride,  ntf-will, 
and  jealousy,  rendered  the  int  five 
years  after  their  marriage  om  long- 
eontiuDued  succession  of  dispotea  wmd 
discomfiorts.  At  the  ena  of  that 
time  old  L(^9ez  died;  andsoonafter- 
wards  it  was  annoimced  that  the 
Ck)mte  de  TOrme  had  volunteerad  fior 
tiie  Bussian  campaign. 

No  one  was  astonished^  and  afl 
were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Iw  had  dis- 
covered so  glorious  and  exemplary  a 
means  of  escaping  &om  tibe  tfaal- 
dom  in  which  he  had  hitiurto  been 
held;  but  they  were  anazed,  in- 
deed, when  a  week  or  two  after  his 
departure  the  comtesse  broke  up 
her  establishment  at  the  castle,  and 
removed  to  the  strange  old  house  at 
St  Bignold,  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  father. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  it  was 
difficult  to  discover,  and  no  one  had 


a  right  to  queatioii  theuL  Yet,  the 
'  Hotel  de  rOrme,'  as  the  neighbours 
had  nicknamed  old  Lopez's  dwell- 
ing-place on  Im  dau^ter's  mar- 
riage, was  not  the  place  likely  to  be 
selected  as  tibe  abode  of  a  woman  sa 
proud  of  her  rank,  and  so  resolute 
in  resulting  the  slightest  approach 
to  fiuniliarity  from  any  one  she 
ehose  to  consider  her  inferior. 

It  is  true  that  the  comtesse  had 
had  the  original  entraDoe  to  the  house 
built  up,  and  a  new  approadi  made  to 
it  tiirough  a  cul-^le-sae  opening 
ahnost  directly  into  the  better  part 
of  the  town;  and  probably  she 
imagined  that  by  this  precaution  she 
had  acquired  an  aristocratic  retire- 
ment for  her  mansion,  which  cer- 
tainly boasted  of  some  apartments 
of  good  size.  But  to  one  really- 
alive  to  the  biens^anoes  of  life  the 
situaticm  of  the  house  would  have 
caused  incessant  annoyance,  for  the 
origxnal  front  abutted  on  one  of  ihB 
woni  Btieets  of  St  Bignold,  in- 
hahited  bj  the  very  poorest  of  the 
peoi^  Wbfise  windows  completely 
eomoHidei  those  of  the  hotel. 
One  oOn  sees  such  streets  as  the 
Bue  Siyhaine  in  ancient  walled 
towDBy  wkere  the  contracted  sjpace 
obi^^  tibe  architecte  to  mi^  height 
tefce  tlH  place  of  breadth,  where  the 
0iUi)led  hooaes  rise  to  an  immeofie 
Ibeight,  and  each  stoiy  overhangs 
the  one  b^mfth,  until  the  upper- 
most ones  almoat  meet  in  the  centre^ 
leaving  beiweatt  scarce  one  narrow- 
strip  of  akj,  md.  entirely  shutting^ 
oat  the  rajys  «f  the  joy^,  health- 
giving  sun.  Smth.  was  the  case  in 
tte Biue  J^liGHM;  and  of  course  the 
Hotel  de  I'doDe  was  as  dark  and 
iisHial  as  poaaible,  in  spite  of  its 
carved  winaowa  and  the  really  ele- 
gant balustrades  which  ran  along^ 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  third  floor, 
where  madame's  principal  apart- 
mente  were  situated.  The  furniture 
and  establishment  of  the  hotel  were 
more  in  keeping  with  the  situation 
of  the  house  tlmn  the  rank  of  its 
owner.  The  ground  floor  was  let 
off  to  a  shoemaker,  whose  vd£e  took 
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charge  of  liie  spartmflnt  above  in 
whi(£  Madame  de  TOnne  recelTed 
the  T617  few  peisoDS  who  visited  her 
on  ImfliiieaB  affidrs  —  visitors  of 
fiaeodship  there  never  wore.  A  few 
stiff-backed  chairs  and  spider-legged 
taUes,  wifb  one  or  two  tiny  squares 
of  eaipei  in  tiie  midst  of  tiie  highly- 
waxed  floors,  oompoeed  the  fumitnre 
of  ^fise  desi^ate-Iooking rooms;  nor 
WW  the  private  apartment  of  ma- 
dame  miftbh  more  Inxnnonsly  fctr^ 
nished,  except  in  one  respect,  and 
that  oddly  enoogh  was  in  mirrors ! 
The  whole  chamber  seemed  lined 
with  them.  Tram  where  you  would 
jDor  own  fece  and  figure  met  your 
and  the  room  seemed 
to  so£fooation  with  the  re- 
reflections  of  it  On  a 
stnnger  the  effect  at  first  was  very 
fiteiling.  He  seemed  to  find  him- 
sdf  in  a  crowded  room,  and  a  mo- 
xoent  GT  two  elapsed  ere  he  dis- 
eovefaed  that  the  ideal  crowd  was 
tinned  (tf  repeated  im^es  of  hhnself. 
ISiere  wero,  however,  no  strangers 
admitled  there  during  Madame  de 
I'QinMi'B  life.  After  her  death  there 
were  SBOUgh,  heaven  knows ! 

l%e  SDaaU  establishment  of  this 
dreary  place  consisted,  besides  Made- 
Ime  me  shoemaker's  wife,  of  a 
coachman  and  footman,  who  only 
enftered  the  house  at  stated  hours  to 
xeodve  cidera  for  tibe  day,  and  Ma- 
dame de  ramie's  maid,  Julie,  a 
Foung  giri  of  twenty,  the  only  mem- 
Dor  €i  the  household  of  the  chateau 
who  had  acc(«npamed  her  mistress 
toSlBigpold. 

To  Jii£e  atone  were  intrusted  the 
B^nsteries  of  the  sanctum  on  the 
third  floor;  no  one  else  was  per- 
mittod  to  cross  the  threshold  of  its 
iron-bound  door,  no  one  else  was 
admitted  to  the  slightest  degree  of 
eoofideoee  firam  her  haughty  mis- 
treas.  The  reason  of  this  (xm&- 
dence  in  so  young  a  girl  it  had 
faitiierto  been  impossible  to  fethom, 
thoogfa  many  speculated  on  the 
sfacangeaeBs  oi  one  in  all  respects  so 
great  a  contrast  to  her  mistress, 
being  exempt  from  the  harsh  treat- 
meDt  every  one  else  had  to  bear 
fiom  Madame  de  TOrme.  But  then, 
m  some  one  wisely  remarked,  '  Who 
inew  what  treaiment  she  really  did 
TBOX^T       Old  Madeline  reported 


that  Julie  said  madame  was  very 
good  to  her;  but  that  might  or 
might  not  be;  who  could  tell?  It 
was  certain  that  Julie  always  looked 
melancholy,  {md  that  betokened  no 
very  happy  home  I 

Julie's  history  was  a  sad  and 
simple  one.  Her  parents  had  died 
of  fever  when  she  was  a  mere  infent, 
and  the  Comte  de  TOrme—he  was 
the  Comte  Augusts  then — had  tiJcen 
pity  on  the  pretty  homeless  child, 
and  had  persuaded  his  mother  to 
have  her  brought  to  the  ch&teau, 
and  educated  under  her  own  eye. 
Thus  the  little  girl  was  in  many 
things  ahnost  a  lady,  and  hence  per- 
haps arose  her  reserve  to  those  of 
her  own  rank,  and  the  few  friend- 
ships she  made  among  them.  On 
the  comte's  marriage,  Julie  was 
transferred  to  the  new  comteese's 
care,  and  had  been  retained  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  near  her  person 
ever  since.  Indeed  it  was  oflm  said 
that  if  Madame  de  TOrme  cared  for 
any  one  or  trusted  any  one,  it  was 
Julie. 

Scandal-mongers  hinted  Ihat  the 
watchfnl  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
orphan  might  arise  less  from  affec- 
tion than  jealousy;  that  she  was 
clever  enough  to  see  that  the  best 
chance  of  discouraging  Monsieur  de 
rOrme's  evident  partiality  for  the 
young  girl  was  to  keep  her  oon- 
stant^r  under  her  own  eye.  But 
this  was  only  scandal.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  lady's  presence  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  even  one 
kind  word  to  the  child  whose  life  he 
had  saved,  and  whom  he  had  hitherto 
treated  with  brotherly  kindness,  but 
that  was  all.  Yet  every  one  remarked 
that  when  Monsieur  de  TOrme  and 
his  valet  left  the  castle  little  Julie 
looked  very  sad,  and  when  some 
time  afterwards  it  was  certain  that 
they  had  joined  the  fatal  Russian 
expedition  she  looked  sadder  still. 
Then  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
how  eagerly  she  listened  to  it!  How 
pale  her  cheek  grew  when  a  report 
reached  St.  Bignold  that  the  division 
in  which  Monsieur  de  L'Orme 
served  had  been  exposed  to  great 
danger  at  the  passage  of  the  Nie- 
men!  How  her  pretty  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when,  in  spite  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletins  of  success  and  victory. 
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faint  mmours  reached  France  of 
the  miseries  the  great  army  had  en- 
dured from  fiatigue,  famine  and  sick- 
ness! And  how  the  colour  glowed 
in  her  soffcly-rounded  cheek  when 
the  so-called  'glorious  victory'  of 
Borodino  filled  the  pubhc  ear  with 
delight!  What  was  it  to  Julie 
that  thousands  had  fisdlen  on  either 
side?  Those  in  whom  St  Bignold 
was  interested  were  safe.  Those? 
Nay,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Julie 
thought  only  of  one.  He  was  safe ! 
But  who  was  that  he?  The  Comte 
del'Orme? 

The  good  news  caused  excitement 
even  in  Madame  de  TOrme's  cold 
bosom;  and  when  the  dignitaries  of 
St  Bignold  requested  her  to  preside 
at  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  great  event,  she  graciously 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  for 
once,  forsaking  her  usual  habits  of 
seclusion,  appeared  at  the  ball  in 
a  splendid  dress  and  wearing  her 
most  magnificent  jewels.  More 
than  this,  she  gave  Juhe  permission 
to  attend  the  civic  ball  which  was 
to  take  place  the  succeeding  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  same  great  victory. 
Julie  was  channed  at  the  thought 
of  going.    '  She  had  never  been  at  a 

Subhc  ball  before,'  she  told  Made- 
ne,  '  and  had  not  danced,  actually 
not  danced  since — since  monsieur  left 
the  ch&teau.  But  at  .this  ball  she 
should  dance,  and  with  a  light  heart 
too,  for  there  would  be  no  more 
battles,  or  famine,  or  misery  now, 
would  there  ?  The  road  to  Moscow 
was  open,  people  said;  the  false 
Bussians  were  already  at  our  Em- 
peror's feet,  and  so  the  army  must 
return  very  soon.  Ah  yes!  she 
should  enjoy  the  ball  so  much !' 

Such  was  Julie's  confidence  to  her 
only  Mend,  as,  after  madame's  de- 
parture for  the  ball,  she  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  the 
heavy  door  of  division  ere  closing  it 
between  herself  and  the  outer  world 
till  her  mistress's  return. 

Poor  JuKe !  On  the  very  night  on 
which  she  had  promised  herself  so 
much  ei^yment  she  sat  alone  in  a 
prison  cell,  accused  of  murdering 
her  benefactress,  and  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  clearing  herself 
from  the  imputation. 


CHAPTEEn. 

'  Oh  that  I  had  one  friend,  one 
counsellor  in  my  great  need!'  she 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
sorrow ;  *  but  I  have  none,  not  one. 
Would  to  God  I  had  been  Uie  victim 
and  not  madame!  It  would  have 
been  a  moment's  pang  and  then 
peace.  But  this  hoi)eles8  waiting — 
this  shameful  death!  And  Louis, 
even  Louis  wHl  never  know  that  I 
die  innocent!' 

This  last  thought  was  agony 
indeed.  '  Louis  to  believe  her  guilty 
of  such  a  dime!'  and  burying  hear 
face  in  her  cla^)ed  hands,  she  wept 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

A  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  the 
sound  of  a  familiar  voice  roused  her 
from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and 
glancing  up  with  a  startled  air  at 
the  sp^ker,  she  recognized  the  old 
priest  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood.  , 

'  Take  comfort,  my  daughter,'  he 
said,  '  and  trust  in  God  to  help  yon. 
Bemember  that  though  a  mother 
may  forget  her  child.  He  never  for- 
sakes those  who  trust  in  Him.' 

Julie  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  good 
old  man. 

'  Oh  mon  pere,  L  thank  you  for 
those  blessed  words.  And  yet  there 
is  so  much  against  me  that— that 
though  God  may  know  my  inno- 
cence, and  you  also  may  beUeve  it, 
those  stem  judges  will  not' 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  child,  and  tell 
me  how  it  all  happened.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  help  you  to  prove 
your  innocence,  but  to  be  able  to  do 
this  you  must  have  no  concealments 
from  me.' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  tell  you  every- 
thing, for  I  have  no  real  crime  to 
confess,  mon  p^re,  only  <Hie  Uttle 
fault;  but  oh!  what  misery  that 
has  brought!'  and  sobs  checked  her 
utterance. 

The  good  old  priest  allowed  her 
emotion  to  have  its  way  for  a  iame, 
and  when  she  regained  her  com- 
posure she  told  him  the  whole 
truth. 

After  leaving  Madehne  and  care- 
fully closing  the  door  of  communi- 
cation between  herself  and  the  under 
part  of  the  house,  Juhe  had  re- 
entered  the  comtesse's  apartanent 
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and  a  Tailed  herself  of  the  few  hours 
of  kisiire  afforded  bj  her  abeenoe  to 
pat  the  fiiiishmg  touches  to  the 
ample  white  ma^in  dress  she  in- 
tended to  wear  at  the  dvic  ball. 
When  the  dress  was  complete  an 
allowable  Tanily  induced  her  to  lay 
it  on ;  and  as  she  marked  the  grace- 
fdl  Iblds  in  which  it  fell  roond  her 
leally  degant  figure,  the  thought 
ooeuned  to  her  that,  perhaps,  a  yery 
£bw  weeks  only  might  elapse  before 
she  should  again  wear  a  white  dress 
aloaog  wi&  her  oouronne  de  mari^, 
and  should  kneel  with  Louis  before 
the  altacr  in  the  dear  old  chapel  at 
beautiful  de  TOrme. 

'  With  Louffi,  my  daughter?'  said 
EEiihfir  ^Ivestre,  interrupting  the 
Bure  relation. 

'  Ah,  mon  p^,  you  must  remember 
Louis,  monsieur's  own  Talet?'  she 
said,  quickly.  '  You  cannot  haye 
forgotten  my  Louis?  As  children, 
we  were  always  together,  and  after- 
wards we  used  to  dance  together  on 
fSHe  days.  When  1^  left  de  TOrme 
with  monflieur  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break ;  but  we  both  knew  he 
ou^it  to  go,  and  he  went' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.' 

'  I  knew  you  could  not  forget 
him!'  she  said,  with  eagerness.  '  He 
<aime  back  to  see  me,  you  know,  one 
littie  hour  before  he  went  with  mon- 
flienr  to  that  terrible  Russia;  and 
since  then  he  has  written  once  or 
twice  to  poor  Julie.  It  was  not 
wnng  to  receiye  his  letters,  was  it, 
mon  p^re?'  and  she  raised  her 
pleading  dovelike  eyes  to  the  old 
man's  &oe. 

'  No,  my  daughter,'  he  answered, 
gently,  as  ne  laid  his  tremulous  hand 
aa  h^  head.  '  Go  on.  You  thought 
of  Louis  and  your  bridal  dress?' 

'  Yes.  But  by-and-by  more  sinftd 
thou^ts  came  into  my  mind;  for 
my  ^ee  chancing  to  £edl  on  a  beau- 
tiAil  cachemiie  madame  had  worn 
in  the  morning,  I  wondered  how 
Louis  would  like  to  see  such  a 
pretty  thing  on  my  shoulders,  and 
then  I  put  it  on  to  see  how  it  would 
suit  my  white  dress ;  and  it  looked 
80  loyely  that  I  turned  from  one 
mirror  to  another  to  admire  myself 
in  it  And  then  I— I  began  to  wish 
I  w&e  a  rich  lady,  and  could  wear 
cachemires  eyery  day.    And  when 


once  that  thought  took  possession 
of  me  I  went  on.  I  tooK  the  ear- 
rings madame  had  tak^  out  when 
she  made  her  grande  toilette,  and 
fastened  them  in  my  ears ;  I  hung 
her  gold  chain  roimd  my  neck  and 
clasped  her  bracelets  round  my 
wrists;  and  at  the  sight  of  eyery 
new  ornament  the  wicked  thought 
of  longing  to  be  a  lady  got  more 
and  more  hold  of  me,  till  at  last  I 
laughed  aloud  at  my  delight.  The 
sound  seemed  to  echo  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  room,  and  I  almost  be- 
lieyed  that  it  was  not  my  own  voice 
alone  that  had  so  strange  an  effect 
upon  me.  I  shuddered,  I  knew  not 
why,  and  at  last  worked  myself  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  terror  that,  as  I 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  mirror  before 
me,  I  almost  &ncied  that  I  saw  a 
man's  flEuse  peering  at  me  from  betwem 
the  closed  curtams  of  the  window 
behind  me.  I  shudder  still  when  I 
think  how  terrified  I  felt  when  I 
remembered  how  lonely  and  unpro- 
tected I  was.  But  the  yery  excess 
of  my  terror  checked  my  screams, 
and  I  stood  quite  still  before  the 
mirror,  trying  to  conyinoe  myself 
that  the  momentary,  glimpse  of  that 
face  was  only  a  phantom  raised  up 
by  my  conscience  to  punish  my 
yanity.  And  by-and-by  I  began  to 
recollect  how  impossible  it  was  that 
any  one  could  gain  access  to  the 
room,  whose  only  entrance  was 
through  my  own  chamber,  which 
was  only  reached  from  the  staircase 
with  that  heavy  iron-bound  door  al- 
ways kept  so  carefully  fastened. 
And  as  to  the  windows,  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  I  reflected  thus,  my  fears  became 
quieted,  and  hastily  unfastening  the 
chain  and  bracelets,  I  replaced  them 
in  the  trinket  drawer.  I  then  took 
off  the  cachemire,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  put  it  away,  that  I  might  no 
longer  have  my  thoughts  engrossed 
by  its  lovely  colour.  And  when 
this  was  done,  I  changed  my  dress 
and  took  up  the  embroide^  madame 
had  left  me  to  finish.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  I  quite 
forgot— tiie  earrings!  It  was  pure 
forgetfolness,  mon  p^re,  leaving 
them  in  my  ears,  but  they  will  not 
believe  that  it  was  so,  and  they 
found   them    there,  and  that  you 
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know  was  greatly  agamst  me.'  She 
paused  a  moment  and  then  continued 
her  history. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  because  these 
£Ettal  rings  were  still  in  my  ears; 
perhaps,  that  I  had  real  cause  foac 
my  terror;  but,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughte 
quiet  as  I  sat  at  my  work.  The 
mirrors  seemed  to  reflect  and  reflect 
again  the  Ught  of  my  little  lamjp  as 
I  had  never  seen  th^n  do  be^re; 
strange  ghostly  lights  and  shadows 
appesured  to  flit  i£rough  the  room, 
and  whenever  I  chanced  to  look  up, 
I  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of  again 
seeing  the  face  I  had  imagined  peer- 
ing behind  the  window-curtains. 
At  last,  I  could  endure  the  uncer- 
tainty no  longer,  and  I  forced  myself 
to  look  behind  every  curtain  in  tiie 
room.  It  was  very  difficult  to  gain 
the  necessary  courage,  but  I  did  it, 
and  lound — nothing;  nothing  but 
thick  darkness.' 

'  And  then,  my  child  ?' 

'  Ah !  ^en  madame  came  home 
very  tired  and  very—'  she  paused, 
then  added  ingenuously,  '  People 
are  often  a  little  irritable  when  they 
are  tired,  and  madame  complained 
that  I  hurt  her  in  arranging  her 
hair  for  the  night ;  and  perhaps  I 
did,  for  I  was  very  sleepy.  But, 
tluu[ik  God !  she  said  "  Good  m'ght, 
God  bless  you,  my  child  I"  before  I 
left  her.  That  is  such  a  comfort  to 
me  now!' 

The  rest  of  the  story  was  more 
briefly  told.  Julie  slept  late  the 
morning  after  the  ball,  and  when 
she  awoke  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  door  of  commimica- 
tion  between  her  room  and  that  of 
her  mistress  was  still  closed. 
Madame  de  TOrme  was  in  the  habit 
of  bolting  it  every  mght  after 
Julie  left  her,  but  by  an  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivance  coiild, 
when  she  wished  it,  withdraw  the 
bolt  without  rising  from  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  it  was  generally 
un&stened.  When  this  was  not  the 
case  a  single  tap  at  the  door  was 
enough  to  break  the  h'ght  sleep  of 
the  comteese.  But  to-day  it  was 
not  so.  Agam  and  again  Julie  re- 
peated the  summons  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  Ten  o'clock 
struck,   half-past    ten,    and    there 


was  no  sound  in  ilie  chamber. 
Eleven  came,  and  Julie,  alanoied  at 
the  length  Kk  her  mistress's  slum- 
bers, determined  on  a  desperate 
step  to  relieve  her  anxiety.  She 
could  obtain  no  asaistanoe  finxn 
without,  for  the  key  of  the  stair- 
case-door was  in  her  mistress'B 
possession.  She  was  therefiure  a 
prisoner  in  her  own  room,  ficom 
which  there  was  but  one  iBode  of 
^ress,  and  that  so  perilons  t^at 
only  her  present  circumstances 
could  have  induced  her  to  attempt 
it  Her  window  and  those  of  the 
next  room  opened  oa  a  vary  narrow 
balcony,  or  rather  ledge  <tf  stooe, 
and  along  this  ledge  it  was  barely 
possible  for  her  to  creep,  and  by 
means  of  the  key  of  her  own  win- 
dow, which  accident  had  previously 
tMight  her  fitted  the  others  also, 
make  her  way  into  Madame  de 
rOrme's  diamber.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous attempt;  one  too  which,  if 
successful,  mig^t  draw  down  upon 
her  her  mistress's  anger.  Still  she 
would  willingly  risk  that,  if  she 
were  sure  that  the  balcony  could  bear 
her  weight  How  frail  it  lo(A»d! 
And  so  high  from  the  ground  tiiat 
if  she  fell—!  Her  head  grew  giddy 
at  the  thought,  but  she  was  a  toive, 
unsdfish  ^,  and  her  anxiety  <hi 
Madame  de  I'Orme's  account  narved 
her  to  dare  the  pmloos  passage. 
As  she  stepped  cautiously  from  the 
window  she  almost  gave  up  the 
project  in  despair.  The  ledge  was 
scarce  two  feet  wide,  the  balustrade 
that  guarded  it  only  dghteen  inches 
high ;  but  she  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  abyss  beneath,  and 
with  the  key  in  her  hand  reached 
the  other  window  in  safely.  But 
the  key  was  uimeoessary,  the  win- 
dow was— open!  The  start  occa- 
sioned by  this  discovery  almost 
caused  her  to  overbalance  herself, 
but  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion taught  her  to  clutch  at  the 
window -frame  for  support.  She 
regained  her  equilibrium,  thrust 
a»de  the  closed  curtain,  and  entered 
the  room. 

All  was  still  as  death ;  but  as  she 
glanced  hastily  round  she  perceived 
that  the  secretaire  where  Madame 
de  rOrme  kept  her  money  and  va- 
luable papers  was  open,  and  rifled 
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of  Hb  oontentB  ;  ^le  jewel-casket  left 
Let  n^t  on  the  dressing-table  was 
gone,  and  the   ivazxlrobes  also  were 
open,    bat    apparently   nntooched. 
Could  this  have  been  done  without 
roosing  so  lig^ht   a  sleeper  as  her 
misferesB?     A  new  £ear  fell  upon  her 
as  she  felt  tfa^  was  impossible,  and 
with  a  Iremnlous  step  she  advanced 
towmrds  tl^  bed.     The  curtains  at 
its  head  were   drawn  as  she  was 
aeeostomed  to  find  iAiem  in  a  mom- 
h^,  tbe  bed-clothes  were  nnroffled. 
NatiuDg  in  Hie  lirhole  aspect  of  the 
bed  gave  token  of  Tiolenoe,  and  yet 
she  heeitatod  to  withdraw  the  dra- 
pery. 

'Madame,  it  is  Terj  late/  ^ 
whispered.  There  was  no  answer. 
She  repeated  the  "woills  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
touch  the  hand  that  lay  placidly 
oatBode  the  coverlet.  Its  touch  was 
gnffiffjpgit  —  that  chilling  pecuhar 
touch  which  nothing  but  D^th  can 
give.  She  tore  the  curtain  aside — 
ike  s^ht  xmralyzed  her. 

Madame  de  FOrme  was  mur- 
dered, foully  murdered^  as  Hazael 
moidored  his  master.  A  thick 
towel,  nsed  l>y  the  comtesse  in  her 
moraing  hath,  had  been  soaked  in 
water  and  pressed  down  on  the 
deeper^s  &ce,  so  that  suffocation 
\md  ensned,  and  that  so  suddenly, 
tliat  eAie  appeared  to  have  passed 
from  Bhimber  to  death  without  a 

Jnlie    remoTed    the    cloth    and 
gazed  with  tearful  ^ee  on  the  al- 
tesed   countenance.     The  generous 
feelingB  of  youth  forgot  the  &ults  of 
the  dead,  and  remembered  cmly  that 
she  had  sheltered  and  protected  her 
— an  orphan.    And  now  who  would 
protect   her?      Protect    her!    ah! 
neavaDS,  who  would  believe  that  she 
had  no  put  in  this  great,  lius  terri- 
ble edme?    Like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  full  danger  of  her  position 
daited  across  her  mind.    Everysus- 
pidon  was  against  her,  nothing  was 
in  her  &Tonr. 

The  result  showed  the  truth  of 
her  fears.  Every  circumstance 
combined  to  prove  her  guilt  Even 
Hadaline,  the  person  first  sum- 
moned to  her  aid,  could  only  say 
that  '  It  was  a  sad  pity  Mademoi- 
selle JaHe  had  been  so  imprudent 


She  might  be  innocent,  but  it  was 
strange  that  she  should  have  ma- 
dame's  earrings  on ;  and  one  could 
not  but  conf(B£fi  that  the  mode  of  ma- 
dame's  death  was  one  which  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  child.  And 
Mademoiselle  Julie  was  the  only 
person  in  her  mistress's  confidence, 
and  it  must  have  required  one  who 
knew  where  her  valuables  were  and 
where  she  kept  her  keys— under  her 
pillow  it  seemed — to  select  only  the 
valuables  and  jewels,  and  articles  of 
small  bulk,  and  leave  all  that  was 
heavy  and  useless.  True,  these 
things  were  not  found  among  Julie's 
little  possessions,  but  a  man  in  one 
of  the  opposite  houses  had  seen  her 
pass  along  the  balcony,  and  she  did 
it  with  such  apparent  ease  that  one 
could  not  but  feel  that  what  was 
done  once  might  have  been  done 
fiffy  times.' 

In  short,  the  mass  of  evidence 
was  so  conclusive  against  Julie,  that 
the  popular  voice  which  had  lately 
spoken  of  her  as  the  victim  of  a 
high-tempered  woman's  harshness, 
now  considered  nothing  bad  enough 
for  the  ungrateful  girl,  and  ^e 
might  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  infuriated  crowd  had  she  not 
been  rescued  from  them  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice. 

Father  Sylvestre  listened  to  every 
particular  with  unflagging  attention, 
and  every  now  and  then  put  perti- 
nent qu^ons  to  Julie,  intended  to 
shake  her  testimony  in  her  own 
favour  were  it  possible  she  had 
attempted  to  deceive  him.  But  she 
never  swerved  from  the  simple  un- 
varnished truth,  and  when  ^e  came 
to  the  end  she  said  simply,  'And 
now  can  you  save  me?* 

He  shook  his  head.  'The  evi- 
dence against  you  is  strong,'  he  said, 
gravely.  '  Grod  alone  can  make  you  a 
way  through  this  tangled  thicket. 
But  trust  in  Him  whatever  befidls 
you,  remembering  always  that  this 
life  is  not  the  end  of  all ;  that  there 
is  another  world  where  righteous 
judgment  is  given ;  and  there,  if  not 
here,  you  will  be  acquitted  of  this 
crime.* 

'  Ah  I  mon  p^re,  I  would  bear  all 
willingly  but  for  my  Louis.  It  will 
cause  him  such  bitter  grief  to  be- 
lieve his  Julie  a  criminal.' 
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*  I  shall  myself  clear  you  to  Louis 
if  you  are  not  acquitted  by  your 
judges^  my  daughter.'  And  cheered 
by  this  promise  and  by  the  good  old 
man's  blessing,  Julie  laid  her 
down  on  her  prison  couch  and 
slept. 

Through  Father  Sylvestre's  in- 
fluence the  trial  waB  delayed  for 
many  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Julie 
would  pass  away,  or  that  some  acci- 
dent might  offer  a  clue  by  which  to 
trace  out  the  real  murderer. 

The  latter  hope  was  disappointed, 
but  the  former  was  soon  effected  by 
the  growing  interest  in  the  close  of 
the  fatal  Busaian  campaign,  and  the 
return  by  twos  and  threes  of  the 
survivors.  In  these  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  Julie  had  been  almost 
forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Bignold,  when  a  rumour  arose  that 
Monsieur  de  TOrme  had  escaped  the 
many  dangers  of  the  war,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  cha- 
teau. If  such  were  the  case,  would 
it  not  be  an  insult  to  him  to  find 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
avenge  his  wife's  murder  ?  The  trial 
must  be  no  longer  delayed,  It  took 
place.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
France  such  matters  are  very  diffe- 
rently conducted  from  what  th^  are 
with  us.  There  no  warning  is  given 
to  the  prisoner  to  beware  lest  he 
implicate  himself  by  any  confession. 
On  the  contrary,  all  means  are  em- 
ployed by  leading  questions  and 
cross-examinations  to  draw  from  the 
supposed  criminal  anything  that 
may  lead  to  his  conviction,  and  poor 
Julie's  artless  answers  served  rather 
to  fix  than  to  remove  the  imputa^ 
tions  against  her. 

The  trial  ended  in  her  convic- 
tion. 

All  hope  was  over  now;  but 
Father  Sylvestre's  teaching  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  though  doomed  to 
a  shameful  and  undeserved  death, 
Julie  bore  her  fate  so  meekly  yet  so 
bravely,  tiiiat  even  the  stem  officers 
of  the  Court  gave  way  when  they 
saw  the  look  of  patient  resignation 
that  rested  on  that  sweet  face.  As 
for  the  populace,  its  mood  had 
changed  once  more.  They  now  re- 
gretted the  fate  they  had  invoked 
upon  her,  and  crowded  round  the 


door  by  which  she  was  to  pass  out 
to  express  their  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration. But  for  Father  Syl- 
vestre's aid,  the  efforts  of  the  dSi- 
dals  had  scarcely  availed  to  save  her 
from  the  pressure  of  the  fickle 
crowd.  At  last  a  passage  was  made 
for  her  amid  their  ranks,  and  she 
had  almost  reached  the  door  of  her 
prison,  when  a  man  rushed  forward, 
and,  flinging  himself  straight  in  her 
path,  exclaimed,  *  Julie,  my  Julie!' 
m  such  accents  of  grief  that  it  did 
not  require  her  sudden  paleness,  or 
her  agonized  whisper  of  '  Louis,'  ta 
remind  Father  Sylvestre  that  the 
toil-worn  soldier  before  him  was  the 
girl's  lover. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  explanations  that  followed  this 
terrible  meeting,  the  sympathy  of  Hie 
crowd,  the  misery  of  Louis,  may  be 
imagined,  but  fortunately  for  botb 
him  and  Julie  neither  his  natural 
temper  nor  his  late  habits  of 
were  of  a  kind  to  lead  him  to  de 
easily. 

'Julie  is  innocent,  and  must  be 
proved  so,'  was  his  ready  answer, 
when  the  old  priest  endeavoured  to 
make  him  submit  to  his  £Bite.  'I 
shall  save  her  even  yet  I  feel  ii— I 
am  certain  of  ii  Give  me  but  three 
days  more  of  that  precious  life  and 
I  shall  save  her.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head^  but 
promised  to  do  his  utmost,  and  the 
boon  waa  readily  granted  to  the 
united  prayers  of  the  good  feiiier 
and  of  tne  gallant  soldier,  who  had 
gone  through  that  dreadful  cam- 
paign. Louis,  however,  scarcely 
waited  to  hear  that  it  was  granted 
before  he  set  energetically  to  work 
to  track  out  the  truth.  He  gained 
admission  to  the  Hotel  de  rOrme 
— ^he  examined  every  part  of  it,  as  if 
still  expecting  to  find  traces  of  the 
murderer— he  opened  the  windows 
one  by  one — he  passed  as  Julie  had 
done  along  the  narrow  ledge  outside 
them,  and  paused  as  she  had  done  at 
the  open  window  of  the  mirrored 
boudour. 

'  You  have  found  something,  my 
friend  V  said  the  sergeant  of  poUoe 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  hia 
search.  '  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
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of  nmoh  oomseqiience/  he  added,  as 
he  i^nmed  the  fragment  of  a  small 
steel  instnunent  which  Louis  had 
diBOOTered  still  stickiiig  in  the  hack 
d  tibe  window.  '  She  used  it,  I  sup- 
pose, to  force  hack  the  bolt  It 
looks  like  the  diarp  point  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.' 

'No/  said  Louis,  quietly,  'it  is 
part  of  a  graver's  tool.  Not  a  yery 
hkfily  instrument  to  be  found  in  a 
woman's  repository ;  and,  trifling  as 
it  is,  it  may  he  a  clue  to  what  I 
want  Are  there  many  engravers 
atStBignold's?' 

•Let  me  see.     Engravers?     No, 
only  one ;  Clement  Lebrun  by  name.' 
•I  seem  to  have  heard  of  him 
before.' 

•  Probably,'  replied  the  sergeant, 
drily.  '  It  was  he  who  saw  Mademoi- 
sdle  Julie  pass  along  the  balcony.' 
'  Then  he  lives  close  by  ? ' 
'Yes,  and  no.  It  is  a  good  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  by  the  road  to  reach 
the  Rue  Sylvaine,  and  yet,'  pointing 
out  of  the  window, '  that  is  his  house 
right  opposite.' 

Louis  gave  a  start  as  he  said  this, 
and  leaned  &r  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  he  longed  to  clear  the  narrow 
space  between  at  a  bound,  then 
^wing  back  examined  the  l^loony 
more  minutely  than  before. 

'You  have  an  idea,  my  friend,' 
again  suggested  the  sergeant. 
'I  have.' 
'And  I  also.' 

Louis  looked  keenly  at  his  com- 
pamon,  but  could  read  nothing  in 
his  imperturbable  countenance.  'Let 
us  seek  this  Lebrun,'  he  said  at 
last 

'He  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,'  said  the  sergeant 
'Nor  am  I,'  was  the  cahn,  decided 


After  tracing  several  intricate 
winding  streets  they  reached  the 
Bne  Sylvaine,  and  entered  Lebrun's 
house,  in  everything  a  contrast  to 
tiiafc  tiiey  had  just  quitted.  It  was 
as  mueh  crowded  with  human  beings 
as  the  Hotel  del'Orme  was  deserted ; 
as  full  of  life  and  sound  as  the  other 
was  empty  of  all  but  fearful  me- 


Lefanm  veoeived  them  coldly  but 
eourteously,  and  learning  from  the 
aageuat  that  Louis  was  a  friend  of 


the  de  I'Orme  fiunily,  and  desirous 
to  know  all  he  could  tell  of  the 
murder,  he  gave  his  story  calmly 
and  succinctly. 

'  All  he  knew,'  he  said, '  was  that,  • 
when  sitting  at  work  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  he  had  been  at- 
tracted by  seeing  a  girl  step  out  from 
the  opposite  window,  and,  walking 
along  the  narrow  ledge,  enter  the  one 
adjoining  it.  It  had  struck  him  at 
the  time  as  peculiar,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  murder  he  naturally  mentioned 
what  he  had  seen.' 

*  And  you  could  speak  with  autho- 
rity,' said  the  sergeant ;  '  for,  though 
Madame  de  TOrme's  house  is  some 
distance  from  this  by  the  road,  I 
should  say  that  her  windows  were 
within  thirty  feet  of  yours.  What 
say  you.  Monsieur  Louis?' 

'  Thirty,'  said  Louis,  leaning  out 
of  the  wide  casement,  to  do  which 
more  easily  he  removed  a  pot  of 
flowers  which  stood  against  the 
balustrade.  'I  should  say  twenty 
was  nearer  the  mark.' 

'  I  never  measured  the  distance,' 
said  the  engraver,  sullenly. 

His  change  of  tone  struck  both 
the  sergeant  and  Louis,  but  neither 
spoke  in  return,  although  each  de- 
voted himself  to  a  carefiil  examina- 
tion of  Lebrun's  premises ;  Louis  by 
removing  the  flower-pote  in  the  bal- 
cony one  by  one  and  examining  the 
upper  edge  of  the  balustrade,  the 
sergeant  by  scanning  closely  but 
unobtrusively  the  furniture  of  the 
workshop.  There  were  only  two 
things  which  seemed  to  either  sus- 
picious ;  but  as  they  tallied  with  the 
idea  that  had  occmred  to  both  they 
observed  them  minutely.  One  was, 
that  the  plants  in  the  window  were 
far  more  valuable  than  seemed  con- 
sistent with  the  poverty  of  the  en- 
graver ;  the  other  that,  besides  the 
various  things  essential  to  his  trade, 
there  was  a  very  long  plank  of  wood 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  room.  The 
sergeant  also  perceived  that  Lebrun's 
eyes  furtively  followed  his  as  they 
rested  inquisitively  on  the  hidden 
plank. 

'  Have  you  any  more  questions  to 
ask  me,  gentlemen  ?'  the  engraver  at 
last  said,  in  a  tone  that  had  less  of 
courtesy  than  the  words  he  used. 
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'  for  I  am  a  poor  man^  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  daylight' 

'Yes/  said  Louis,  turning  from 
the  window.  '  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
what  use  yon  make  of  this?'  select- 
ing a  particular  tool  from  those  that 
were  lying  on  the  table. 

'It  is  a  graver/  said  the  man  at 
onoe. 

'I  thought  so;  and  this  is  one 
also,  is  it  not?  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  fragment  he  had  found 
at  the  Hotel  de  TOrme. 

'  It  seems  so/  stammered  Lebrun, 
growing  suddenly  pale ;  but  added 
quickly,  *  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?* 

'  Because  I  wish  to  know  whether 
it  is  yours?* 

B^ore  be  could  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  answer  the  apparently  siiaple, 
but  evidently  embarrassing  question, 
the  sergeant  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  'Mon  ami/  he  said,  'I 
have  measured  the  plaiik  in  the  cor- 
ner of  your  chamber.  I  find  it  is 
twenty  feet  long.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  remove  one  or  two  of  your 
beautiful  flowers,  and,  resting  it  on 
the  part  of  the  balustrade  already 
broken,  thrust  it  across  the  street 
towards  the  Hotel  de  FOrme?  It 
seems  to  me  it  will  find  a  resting- 
place  on  the  broken  part  of  the 
balustrade  opposite  madame's  cham- 
ber window.  What  think  you. 
Monsieur  Louis  ?' 

During  this  courteous  address 
Lebrun's  paleness  changed  to  some- 
thing still  more  ghastiy  —  a  grey 
hue,  like  that  of  death ;  and  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  sergeant, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  said, 
'Clement  Lebrun,  I  arrest  you  as 
the  murderer  of  Madame  de  TOrme/ 
he  made  no  effort  to  refute  the  accu- 
sation, but  with  the  calnmess  of  de- 
spair permitted  the  arrest  to  tftke 
place.  littie  more  was  necessary  to 
prove  Lebrun's  guilt  and  Julie's 
innocence.  As  Louis  had  said,  the 
fjidingof  the  broken  graver,  though 
a  trifle,  was  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mystery.    The  position  of  Lebrun's 


house,  as  respected  the  Hotel  de 
rOrme,  natundly  suggested  to  a 
military  eye  the  possible  means  of 
passing  from  one  to  another,  which 
the  broken  edge  of  the  carved  balus- 
trade on  either  side  ocmfiimed.  The 
rest  was  ea^,  and  was  made  certun 
by  the  confession  of  the  mnideier. 
He  had  long  resolved  to  possess 
himself  of  the  jewels  and  maney 
which  Madame  de  I'Orme  was  said 
to  keep  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
had  intended  to  secrete  himself  liiere 
during  her  absence  at  the  ball  and 
secure  his  booty  at  leisure.  Julie's 
presence  had  prevented  him.  His 
was  the  &ce  she  had  seen  in  the 
mirror;  and  her  unoonscaous  inter- 
ference with  his  projects  then  had 
suggested  to  him  afterwards  the 
fiendish  idea  of  turning  the  suspioioii 
of  the  murder  on  her.  His  sncoees 
had  been  more  complete  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  But  it  is  seldcnn  in- 
deed that,  to  use  a  Scotch  ezpreasion^ 
a  murderer  is  not  'so left  tonimseir 
as  to  leaveone&tal  clue  to  his  crime 
where  all  else  has  been  oonoealed 
with  consummate  ability.  In  Le- 
brun's case  there  were  two— the 
broken  tool  and  the  plonk  of  wood 
by  which  he  had  biidged  over  the 
abyss.  But  for  this  oversight  on  bis 
part  the  innocent  must  have  soffaved 
for  the  guiliy. 

A  month  later  and  Julie's  love 
dream  was  frilfiUed.  Kneeling  in 
her  white  dress  before  the  altar  of 
the  chapel  of  the  chSiteau,  the  wreath 
of  orange-flowers  on  h^  heed,  and 
Monsieur  de  I'Orme  himself  honour- 
ing the  ceremony  by  his  presence, 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  faithful 
Louis ;  and  eadi  was  dearer  to  the 
other  because  each  had,  tiK>ugh  m 
such  different  circumstances,  stood 
fEu;e  to  fEtce  with  the  grim  king  of 
terrors.  Death,  and  been  xesoued 
from  him  by  an  arm  more  mightj 
still,  in  whom  both  had  trusted  even 
when  hope  had  almost  beoome  de- 
spair. 

M.M.B. 
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IT  was  Sir  Guy  and  the  Lady  Clare, 
In  a  boat  on  the  lake  so  blue : 
She  was  a  lady  exceedingly  fiur, 
And  he  a  young  knight,  gallant,  bold,  deboiinaire, 
And  loving,  and  loyal,  and  true. 

Sir  Guy  had  been  rowing,  but  rested  nov.' 

To  breathe  forth  sweet  words  of  love ; 
And  he  prayed  her  with  many  an  ardent  vovr 
That  if  she  loved  him,  she  would  allow 
Hinri  to  wear  as  a  token  her  glove. 

The  lady  was  coy,  and  she  said  yea  and  nay. 

But  who  can  a  lover  withstand  ? 
So  she  drew  off  her  glove,  and  with  a  half  si^h, 
She  bade  him  continue  her  true  knight  for  aye, 

And  he  gratefully  kissed  her  white  hand. 

To  his  heart  the  dear  tiny  trophy  he  pressed. 

Ere  he  took  up  the  oars  again. 
And  this  thought  his  soul  in  its  gladness  posFC<^so  1 : 
'  By  all  noble  deeds  shall  my  love  be  expressed, 

Li  words  to  declare  it  is  vain !' 

The  day  it  was  warm,  and  the  sun  was  high. 

And  the  blushing  young  Lady  Clare 
Leaned  over  the  bc^t  side  languidly, 
In  my  sparkling  First  as  it  rippled  by 
To  cool  her  hand  so  &ir. 
'°^n-No.vn. 
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Bnt  sudden  a  scream,  and  a  cry  of  woe, 

*  r ve  lost  it,  'tis  gone,  oh  Guy ! 

MySecond,  my  Second!  I  loved  it  so ,' 

No  sense  of  my  Whole  did  that  brave  knight  know. 

But  ere  you  could  count,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
He  had  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  prepared  for  a  dive, 

Alas!  'twas  tiie  throw  of  a  die ! , 

Down  plunged  he  as  deep  as  a  diving  bell, 

(He  was  a  diving  beau) ; 
But  aiack  the  day  that  I  should  toll ! 
He  dived,  not  wisely,  but  too  well, 

And,  like  truth,  he  stopped  below. 

Young  maidens,  take  warning  by  Laijy  Clare ; 

In  summer  don't  hope  to  be  cold ; 
Eemember  one  glove  will  not  serve  far  a  pair ; 
Of  boating  with  gallant  young  mentlMiraie ; 
But  if  a  true  love  they  do  really  dfloisxe — 

Then,  don't  throw  them  over  for  gold! 

KL. 
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By  the  Author  of  'The  House  in  Piccadilly.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

Before  Dinner  at  Kempstowe. 

Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  be-  Seated  on  a  little  oouch  is  Mrs. 
fore  dinner,  by  taking  a  correspond-  Ponsonby,  still  in  her  habit ;  she  has 
ing  liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  in-  removed  her  hat,  which  she  holds, 
habitants  of  Eempstowe  to  that  we  together  with  her  whip  and  gloves, 
have  already  taken  with  Mr.  Morton,  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  one 
Let  us  follow  them,  that  is,  to  the  rests  on  the  arm  of  a  youn^  lady 
privacy  of  their  chambers.  The  who  is  sitting  by  her  side  with  an 
first  room  into  which  we  glance  is  embarrassed  air,  and  whom  Mrs. 
that  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  She  is  not  Ponsonby  is  gently  endeavouring, 
there,  and  her  lord  is  sitting  in  by  word  and  gesture,  to  reassure, 
a  deliciously  sleep-inducing  chair.  Exactly  opposite  to  Miss  Thwaites 
awaiting  her  return;  for  she  had  is  seated  a  middle-aged  lady,  of  a 
been  hastily  summoned  to  welcome  severely  neat  aspect ;  the  latter, 
a  guest  who  arrived  while  the  party  though  rigidly  calm  outwardly,  can- 
were  out  riding.  Fred  Ponsonby  not  be  so  inwardly,  for  the  bright- 
looks  a  little  impatient,  for  he  is  red  spot  on  either  cheek  speaks  of 
anxious  to  hear  the  report  his  wife  nervousness,  or  indigestion.  She  is 
will  give  of  her  almost  stranger  Miss  (or  Mrs.,  she  prefers  being 
guest,  whom  she  has  hitherto  only  called)  Baines,  companion  and  in- 
had  an  opportuniiy  of  studying  in  structor  in  the  ways  of  good  society 
London  crowds.  Availing  ourselves  to  Miss  Thwaites,  the  heiress, 
of  one  of  the  many  privQ^es  invi-  Before  describing  Miss  Thwaites, 
sibility  bestows,  we  will  follow  Mrs.  we  will  tc^  a  ^ort  glance  at  her 
Ponsonby  to  the  dressing-room  of  antecedents. 
Miss  Thwaites.  She   had,  in  truth,  awoke  one 
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moming,  when  about  three-and- 
twenty,  to  find  her  fathor  dead  and 
herself  famous,  and  this  from  no 
effort  of  her  own. 

In  a  dingy  old  house,  at  the  back 
of  a  dingy  chemist's  shop,  in  a 
murky  ^roughfure  turning  out 
of  the  Tottenham  Goxat  Road,  Eliza 
Thwaites,  the  heiress,  had  beeoi  bom 
and  bred.  Here  she  had  redded 
nntQ  the  death  of  her  &ther,  who 
had  toiled  in  that  shop  for  sixty 
years — toiled  '  hardly,'  as  his  neigh- 
bours perceived,  although  they  little 
knew  how  profitably  he  was  invest- 
ing his  grindingly-got  gains.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  '  an  old  hunks,  who 
would  leave  that  girl  of  his  com- 
fortably off  for  all  he  hved  so  near ;' 
but  they  thought,  no  more  than  ^e 
did,  of  how  well  off  he  would  leave 
her.  The  means  by  which  he  achieved 
his  end,  the  way  in  which  he  raked 
his  gold  together,  and  turned  it  over, 
I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon,  for 
to  do  so  wonld  hinder  instead  of 
furthering  my  story.  Pills  were  the 
foundation  stone  of  his  vast  &bric  of 
wealth,  I  believe.  He  had  with 
much  care,  when  still  a  very  young 
man,  concocted  a  harmless,  nasiy 
pall,  which  he  called  'Thwaites's 
Pill  of  Life,'  and  this  pill  had  gone 
down  ihe  public  throat  as  &st  as  it 
could  be  made.  In  later  hfe,  and 
under  other  names,  he  had  perhaps 
caused  ^e  same  credulous  pubUc  to 
swallow  other  piUs,  which  proved 
more  lucrative  to  hun,  though  often 
detrimental,  and  it  may  be  ruinous, 
to  his  customers.  But  with  all  this 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
anymore  than  had  his  only  child, 
Eliza,  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
matters,  and  whose  tears  at  her 
Mher's  death  were  dried  from  sheer 
astonishment  when  an  old  lawyer 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  by 
her  Other's  will  it  was  decreed  that 
she  was  to  be  a  great  heiress  and  a 
great  lady.  She  was  to  take  a  house, 
or  rather  the  lawyer  was  to  take  cme 
for  her,  in  a  certain  fashionable 
square;  she  was  to  hve  in  grand 
sfyle;  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
marry  either  a  nobleman,  or  a  gen- 
tlfflnan  of  good  family,  witii  a  '  good 
name,'  who  would  consent  to  add 
unto  this  name  that  of '  Thwaites,' 
and  so  render  the  latter  aristocratic. 


It  was  further  decreed  that  the  old 
lawyer  should  find  some  respectable 
lady  to  live  with  Miss  Thwaites,  until 
such  gentleman  could  be  found. 
Miss  Thwaites  saved  him  this  trouble 
by  saying  she  should  like  to  have 
Miss  Baines,  her  old  schoolmistress, 
to  live  with  her.  All  this  had  hap- 
pened more  than  a  year  ago,  and  for 
a  portion  of  a  '  season '  Miss  Eliza 
Thwaites  had  tasted  the  dehghts  of 
that  London  life  in  which  her  ten 
thousand  a  year  entitled  her  to  ahaxe. 
People— great,  estabhshed,  titled 
people — with  younger  sons  possessed 
of  lordly  tastes  were  kind  to  her ; 
and  would,  had  she  been  different, 
have  paid  a  kind  of  court  to  her. 
She  had  gone  out  shiveringly  into 
the  best  society,  and  felt  miserably 
that  her  hands  were  red  and  toil- 
hardened;  that  her  habits,  her  man- 
ners, her  voice,  her  thoughts  were 
not  as  theirs ;  for  the  old  chemist  had 
forgotten  one  thing  while  planning 
that  his  daughter  should  be  a  lady — 
he  had  omitted  to  train  her  to  be 
anything  better  than  a  domestic 
scrub ;  andat  three-and-twenty  early 
habits  are  fixed. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  met  the  poor 
friendless  girl  several  times,  and  had 
pitied  her  profoundly  for  bdng  awk- 
ward ;  but  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  Miss  Thwaites 
to  visit  her  at  Kempstowe  had  not 
Mrs.  Forrester  urged  her  to  do  so. 
'  It  will  be  a  great  kindness,  a  cha- 
rity, my  dear,'  she  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  Flora's  from  the  time  they 
had  together  thrown  crumbs  to  the 
ducks  in  the  Serpentine,  and  trun- 
dled their  hoops  against  one  another 
in  the  square  enclosure.  *  Flora  will 
improve  her,  poor  girl,  greatly,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  if  Charlie  should  take 
a  fancy  to  her,  I  should  not  be  at 
all  displeased.'  Accordingly,  Miss 
Thwaites  was  a  guest  at  Eempstowe. 

She  sits  on  the  couch  by  elegant, 
kind-eyed  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who  has 
come  to  her  the  moment  she  hears 
of  her  arrival,  and  welcomes  her 
with  that  perfect  breeding  which 
comes  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
from  the  head.  Eliza  Thwaites  has 
travelled  down  to  Kempstowe  in  a 
rich  moir6-antique  dress  of  a  new  and 
fashionable  hue;  this  is  distended 
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over  the  largest  of  crinolines,  but, 
for  all  that,  it  will  not  take  the 
sweeping  outline  that  she  feels  would 
be  right  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  habit  is 
covered  with  specks  of  mud;  her 
dark  hair  is  closely  confined  by  a 
small  plain  net ;  not  even  a  brooch 
&stens  her  little  white  collar;  and 
yet  Eliza  Thwaites,  as  she  casts  a 
sidelong  glance  at  tins  lady,  so  devmd 
of  ornament,  feels  that  the  '  some- 
thing' about  her  must  be  the  '  ele- 
gance '  of  which  she  has  heard,  bat 
which,  in  spite  of  her  crackling  silk, 
her  ghtteiing  long  chain,  and  h^r 
diamond  rings,  she  feels  just  now  so 
miserably  deficient  in.  She  is  a 
short  girl,  with  a  square,  compact 
figure ;  her  hair,  of  a  good  bright 
brown,  is  dressed  in  kurge  double 
bandeaux,  and  behind  is  fixed  an 
arrangement  of  velvet,  Boman  pearls, 
and  lace,  that  speaks  touchingly  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  She  has 
rather  a  wide  fiice,  and  the  colour 
on  her  cheeks,  never  very  delicate, 
is  now  a  deep  beet-root  tinge  from 
agitation.  Her  eyes  are  dark  hazel, 
and  would  be  good,  expressive,  honest 
orbs  enough  if  she  gave  them  &ir 
play,  and  did  not  so  persistently 
turn  them  away  whenever  she  ad- 
dresses, or  answers  rather,  any  one. 
Just  now  she  is  especially  uncom- 
fortable from  the  contrast  offered  by 
that  little  hand— six-and-a-quarter 
and  exquisitely  shaped — which  rests 
upon  her  arm,  to  her  own  fleshy, 
thick  ones.  These  latter,  from  con- 
stant rubbing  for  the  last  ten  mi- 
nutes, present  the  appearance  of 
pieces  of  rich,  underdone  Christmas 
beef;  they  have  done  much  hard 
work,  these  poor  hands,  that  are 
now  so  despised  by  their  owner,  and 
their  nails  are  blunt,  and  the  texture 
of  the  skin  is  rough,  and  catches  the 
delicate  lace  which  edges  her  sleeve. 
Altogether,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  deems  it 
will  be  kinder  to  leave  her  for  a 
time,  so  she  says  kindly,  rising  up 
as  she  speaks— 

'  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner 
now ;  when  I  am  ready  shall  I  come 
and  call  for  you?'  -Aid  poor  Eliza 
Thwaites  says,  '  Yes ;  if  she  will  be 
so  very  kind ;'  and  her  mind  is  re- 
lieved a  httle;  for  the  thoughts  of 
entering  a  great  room  full  of  people 
had  weighed  upon  her. 


The  next  room  into  which  we  will 
enter  is  that  of  the  young  lady  who 
had  ridden  the  chestnut,  about 
whose  curb  Charlie  Forrester  had 
been  anxious.  Kate  Elton  is  sittmg 
before  the  toilet  glass,  endeavouring, 
with  trembling  hands,  to  dress  her 
hair;  she  is  a  pretty  httle  dark- 
haired  girl,  with  immensfl  brown  eyes 
and  a  creamy  complexion ;  but  this 
latter  is  heightened  now  into  a  vivid  ^ 
flush  which  has  mounted  to  her 
very  brow.  In  the  broad  window- 
seat,  which  is  in  a  line  with  the 
table.  Flora  Forrester  is  sitting; 
and,  to  gain  an  insight  into  what 
has  caused  that  flush  on  Miss  Elton's 
cheek,  we  will  take  the  Uberty  of 
listening  to  a  few  sentences  of  &eir 
conversation. 

'  Do  make  haste  and  dress,  Kate/ 
says  Flora,  who  is  herself  already 
attired  in  a  pretty,  cloudy,  simuner- 
evening  dress,  *  you  will  be  late,  as 
sure  as  possible;  and  then  Charb'c 
will  begin  to  fidget,  and  that  will  Bet 
mamma  wondering.' 

'  So  I  will,  Flora ;  see  how  quick 
I  am !'  tumbling  her  hair  up  as  she 
speaks  in  such  a  loose  and  unbe- 
coming way  that  she  has  to  com- 
mence her  work  over  again.  *  But 
do  advise  me,  dear?  What  sitall  1 
do  ?  help  me,  will  you?' 

'  How  can  I,  Kate?  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  to  advise.' 

*  I  thought — that  is,  I  hoped— that 
is,  I  made  sure'  (stammering  al- 
most in  her  agitation)  *  that  you 
would  help  us— tell  us  what  to  do?' 

'  Why,  haven't  you  "  done " 
enough  akeady,  Kate?'  rephes  Flora, 
laughing;  adding  more  seriously  a 
moment  after,  '  Keally  and  truly,  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could,  Kate. 
You  know  that,  and  so  does  Charlie, 
I  hope ;  but  any  advice  I  could  give 
you  would  be  so  utterly  useless. 
If  I  say  "  Tell  papa  and  manuna  at 
once,"  which,  as  it  would  be  the 
most  straightforward,  seems  to  me 
the  best  thmg  you  coiild  do,  it  would 
be  of  no  use.  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  do  it ;  at  least,  I  don't  sup- 
pose Charlie  would  think  it  wise, 
eh?' 

'  No,  I'm  sure  he  would  not, 
Flora ;  he  made  me  promise  not  to 
tell  you,  even,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it,  when  you  came  in  looking  so 
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kind  Do  you  think  Charlie  so  very 
wrong.  Flora?* 

'  No,  dear.  Yes,  he's  wrong;  not 
in  haying  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
but  in  having  asked  you  to  marry 
him.  Oh,  Katie!  there  wUl  be  such 
a  fuss  when  papa  and  mamma  come 
to  know  it' 

'  I  can  live  on  anything — on  no- 
thing— with  Charlie/  exclaimed  Kate, 
passionately,  '  and  be  happy,  and  so 
could  he,  he  says.' 

'  No,  you  could  not,  Kate,  that's 
nonsense ;  and  as  to  Charlie !  well, 
I  won't  say  anything,  because  it  will 
do  no  good ;  but,  for  gracious'  sake, 
don't  marry  him  under  the  idea  that 
he  "  can  live  upon  nothing."  ' 

'  I  could  not  help  his  proposing  to 
me,  you  know,  Flora ;  now  could  I?* 

*  Oh,  no — nor  accepting  him  either, 
I  suppose.  Well,  dear  Kate,  I  can 
only  say  I  hope  it  will  end  welL  I 
shall  like  you  for  a  sister-in-law  as 
much  as  ever  I  have  liked  you  for 
a  friend;  but  after  all  my  good 
wishes  you  are  exactly  in  the  same 
place  as  you  were  before,  and  it  is 
no  use  my  attempting  to  conceal  the 
feet  from  you.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  though,  Kate,  I  assure  you. 
And  now,  as  you  \vi\\  not  dros 
while  I  remain  here  to  talk  to  you,  I 
diall  go  away.' 

•Flora!  Flora!'  cried  Kate  Elton, 
energetically  springing  up  and  seiz- 
ing her  friend  by  the  h^ds  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
'  don't  counsel  your  brother,  don't 
persuade  Charlie  to  leave  me — to 
give  me  up— it  will  kill  me  if  you 
do!' 

'  No,  I  will  not,  you  poor  child— 
I  will  not' 

*And  when  it  is  known.  Flora, 
will  you  try  and  induce  the  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Forrester—' 

'  Ah,  Kate,  that  I  never  shall  do ; 
I  cannot  ^yb  you  the  hope  that  any 
persuasions  of  mine  will  be  of  any 
avail,  unless  circumstances  alter  very 
materially.' 

So  Floia,  rather  sadly,  leaves  the 
room,  and  the  poor  little  recently 
betrothed  sheds  some  scalding  tears. 

In  a  room  nearly  opposite  to  the 
one  in  which  this  little  scene  has 
been  enacted  sits  near  an  open 
window  Captain  Forrester.  As  he 
ha/?  no  one  to  talk  to,  wc  shall  better 


gain  an  insight  into  his  feelings  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  letter 
he  has  just  penned  to  a  brother 
officer,  whose  name  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  he  only  exists  in  my 
story  for  the  purpose  of  having  this 
one  letter  written  to  him. 

'  Dear  Claude  (it  commenced), 

'  1  am  in  a  precious  fix,  and  you  will  say 
1  have  made  an  awful  fool  of  myself ;  but 
before  1  tell  jou  how,  I  want  to  ask  jou  to 
do  something  for  me.  Sell  t]ie  grey  horse 
I  got  from  Turner — get  as  long  a  price  for 
him  as  you  can.  As  he  is  known  about 
Aldershott,  he  had  better,  I  think,  notwith- 
standing his  excellence,  be  sent  to  a  new 
neighbourhood  for  sale — and  with  what  he 
makes  settle  the  bills  I  enclose  as  far  as  the 
money  will  go.  The  Dean  refuses  to  in- 
crease my  aUowance,  and  my  mother  says 
she  can  do  nothing  for  me.  This  is  not 
the  worst — Kate  Elton  is  here,  and  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  dare  not  let  this 
be  known,  as  my  mother  has  induced  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  to  catch  an  heiress  for  me;  I 
have  not  seen  her  yet,  but  twenty  heiresses 
would  not  shake  my  faith  to  Kate,  who  is 
looking  prettier  than  ever.  Manage  that 
matter  about  the  erey  as  soon  as  possible 
(I  gave  seventy  tor  him,  but  he's  worth 
more)  for  these  fellows  have  been  bothering 
me. 

*  Yours  faithfully, 

*  Charles  Forrester.' 

'  Here's  a  sacrifice  I'm  about  to 
make  for  you,  Kate,  for  he's  a  horse 
I  shall  not  meet  the  like  of  again  in 
a  hurry,'  said  Captain  Forrester  to 
himself  as  he  sealed  his  letter ;  '  but 
if  I  told  her  of  it  she  would  think  it 
all  nothing ;  women  are  so  precious 
selfish !  And  won't  my  own  people 
be  down  upon  me  like  a  thousand 
of  bricks  when  they  hear  of  it !' 

Having  finished  his  labours.  Cap- 
tain Forrester  got  up  and  brushed 
out  his  chestnut  curls  and  thought 
*  What  a  lovely  girl  Kate  Elton  was.* 

*  Maurice !  you  need  not  leave  the 
room  at  all,'  said  pretty  little  Lady 
St.  Clair  to  her  maid,  eyeing  herself 
complacently  in  the  glass,  before 
which  she  was  sitting  to  be  dressed ; 
she  did  not  want  to  have  any  private 
and  confidential  conversation  with 
her  lord,  who  had  just  hobbled  in, 
looking  sulky.  The  aftenioon  had 
been  long  and  wearisome  to  Lord 
St  Clair;  jealousy  had  prevented 
his  indulging  in  refreshing  slumbers 
at  his  accustomed  time,  and  after- 
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wardB  he  had  det^minately  kept 
himself  awake  becanse  he  wanted  to 
Bee  if  the  half-foreign  fellow  rode  by 
Ida's  side  on  tiieir  return. 

Drowsiness  OTertook  him,  unfor- 
tunately, just  previous  to  that  re- 
turn, and  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
accuse  her  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  accept 
the  escort  of  one  especial  cavaher 
the  whole  time,  he  had  merely  come 
up  to  grumble  with  her  about  her 
having  'ridden  the  horse  of  she 
didn't  know  who.' 

'  But  I  do  know  "  who  "  he  is,'  she 
said,  turning  the  bright  little  face 
with  its  large  surprised  blue  eyes 
upon  him.  Lady  St  Clair  always 
looked  surprised  at  any  one  being 
rash  enough  to  blame  her  in  the 
slightest.  '  And  I  like  him  very 
much,  and  his  horse  carried  me 
beautifully.  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone  with  us,'  she  politely  added. 
*  If  you  had,  you  would  have  been 
pleased  too,  instead  of  being  cross  and 
scolding  me,  and  calUng  Mr.  Morton 
a  **  you  don't  know  who,"  my  lord.' 
She  gave  the  last  clause  of  her  sen- 
tence rather  poutingly. 

*  Well,  my  lady,'  he  replied, 
grumpily,  *  as  you  have  had  your 
pleasure,  now  perhaps  you'll  consult 
mine ;  it  is  that  you  don't  go  tear- 
ing about  the  country  on  any  other 
horse  than  your  own.* 

'  The  old  bear!'  thought  the  young 
wife,  '  to  say  that  to  me  before  my 
maid!  when  if  he  had  told  me 
quietly  I  would  have  done  anything 
to  oblige  him !  Has  Philip  Morton, 
I  wonder,  ever  spoken  so  crossly  and 
coarsely  to  any  woman  in  his  life?' 

The  public  reprimand  was  unwise 
on  the  part  of  Lord  St.  Clair;  his 
wife  did  not  speak  to  him  again; 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

A  fiiiry  queen  indeed  she  seemed, 
as  she  took  her  place  on  a  couch  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  corridor 
and  looked  at  the  long  line  of  Pon- 
sonbys  deceased  who  were  hanging 
on  the  opposite  wall.  A  fairy  queen, 
or  a  butterfly,  for  with  nothing  else 
could  you  compare  her,  she  was  so 
delicately  small,  so  ethereal. 

Maurice  had  set  off  and  adorned 
her  mistress's  fidr  beauty  to-day  by 
decking  her  in  the  colour  that  well 


suited  her  — blua  A  pale  blue 
chenille  net  held  her  bright  auburn 
hair,  and  a  blue  and  white  silk- 
striped,  gauzy,  grenadine  dress 
floated  about  her.  She  looked  like 
a  convolvulus  as  she  reclined  there 
against  the  cushions  of  dark-brown 
velvet,  and  presently  along  the  cor- 
ridor came  Philip  Morton. 

*  Ah !'  she  exclaimed,  brightening 
visibly  at  his  approach,  for  she  had 
been  made  to  suffer  through  him, 
and,  like  a  true  woman,  she  liked 
him  the  better  for  it  '  Ah,  Mr. 
Morton,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  had 
been  waiting  for  you  ever  so  Icmg; 
that  would  not  be  true ;  but  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
past  who  can  reach  me  one  of  those 
lovely  white  roses,'  and  she  pointed 
as  she  spoke  to  several  clusters  of 
flowers  which  could  be  easily  seen, 
but  not  so  easily  reached,  through 
the  open  window. 

He  leaned  out  '  Here  are  some. 
Lady  St  Clair,  but  they  have 
withered  loaves.  I  will  only  give 
you  a  perfect  flower— fresh,  bright, 
and  beautiful  as  yourself,'  he  added, 
admiiingly.  *  You  must  let  me  stand 
in  that  comer  of  the  sofiu' 

He  had  grasped  the  rose,  a  large, 
pure,  spotless  flower,  but  to  do  this 
he  had  to  lean  a  long  way  out.  The 
prize  was  gained,  however,  when  he 
nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  strong  effort,  which  left  him 
rather  pale,  that  ho  could  recover 
himself. 

But  the  next  moment  he  was  pre- 
senting the  rose — offering  it  rather — 
to  the  lady,  who  was  shaking  too 
violently  from  agitation  to  take  it 
She  had  seen  that  he  was  nearly 
over ;  she  had  suffered  agony  during 
that  one  moment  of  suspense,  when 
he  was  making  the  effort,  and  now 
she  could  only  clasp  her  hands  and 
mutter,  as  she  grew  paler  and  paler, 
*  If  you  had  fiallen ;  if  you  had 
fallen!' 

'  I  could  not  have  lost  my  life  in 
the  service  of  a  fairer  lady,'  he  said, 
attempting  to  speak  gaily,  but  witiial 
very  much  touched  by  ttie  interest 
this  lovely  almost  stranger  displayed 
for  him;  and  as  he  said  the  last 
words  his  eye  fell  upon  the  chiselled 
featm-es  and  penetrating,  deep  eyes  of 
Horace  Gre^olle. 
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•  Down  in  the  liloary,  whither  they 
had  hastily  retired  as  aooa  as  they 
had  completed  a  rapid  toilet,  were 
Sir  Uihc  Lyster  and  his  friend,  Mr. 


'  Are  you  snre  this  information  is 
correct,  George?'  asked  the  haronet, 
running  his  eye  rapidly  over  a  soiled 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

'Quite  sore.  That  is,  I  can  answer 
&r  his  good  fsdth  as  certainly  as  I 
can  for  my  own.  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  to  the  trainingHBtables,  because 
I  had  heard  a  hmt  before  to  the 
effect  that  Saint  Kevin  was  not  so 
safe  a  hone  as  you  thought' 

'  Then  my  book— and  it's  precious 
heavy,  too— is  a  bad  one,*  said  Sir 
Ulric,  moodily.  *  The  only  thing  for 
me  is  to  propose  to  the  pill-man's 
daughter  —  what's  her  name?  — 
Thwaites?' 

'  The  best  thing  for  you,  indeed,' 
said  his  friend,  who  was  a  true '  rat' 
'Very  likely  she'll  have  you;  it 
won't  do  for  her  to  be  too  particular, 
you  know.' 

The  baronet  was  a  poor  repre- 
sentative, truly,  of  those  who  bear 
the  'bloody  hand'  by  right  He 
lodted  not  unlike  a  long-hairod 
terrier,  but  he  deserved  something 
better  at  the  lips  of  his  friend. 
The  Hon.  George  Bemers  would 
have  been  obliged  for  some  years  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
aristocratic  brow  had  it  not  been  for 
Sir  Ulric's  generosity. 

•  Who  are  you  writing  to  in  such 
hot  haste.  Carry?'  asked  Agnes 
Gambler,  languidly,  of  her  sister. 
*  You're  not  rescinding  your  refusal 
to  the  Earl  of  Wilton's,  are  you? 
You  haven't  given  up  Mr.  Morton 
yet,  surely  ?' 

'  To  your  first  question,  I  answer 
that  I  am  writing  for  a  lot  of  cos- 
tumes to  be  sent  down.  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby  tells  me  the  stage  will  be 
finished  to-morrow.  Your  second  is 
so  imbecile  that  I  shall  not  answer 
it  at  all.' 

•  Imbecile,  indeed,'  replied  Agnes, 
quietly, '  to  imagine  you  would  give 
up  such  a  prize  while  there  re- 
mained the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  your  gaining  it  Wliat  is 
the  play  to  be?' 

'  1  have  not  yet  decided.' 

'At  any  rate.  Carry,  take  my  ad- 


vice, and  don't  give  Lady  St  Clair  a 
very  becoming  part ;  if  he  gets  into 
a  flirtation  with  a  married  woman 
he's  lost.' 

'  Trust  me  for  that,  Agnes.  To- 
morrow we  will  decide  on  the  play. 
It  had  better  be  something  that  will 
take  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  Flora,  and 
Kate  Elton — ourselves  of  course — 
and  no  more.  Lady  St.  Claur  does 
not  deserve  a  "  fair  field  and  no 
fovour."  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  woman.' 

*  Nor  I,'  chimed  in  Agnes.  And 
so  in  attacking  a  common  foe  the 
sisters  waived  their  own  little  mutual 
heartburnings  and  grew  cordial. 

So  jjassed  the  hours  before  dinner 
with  the  different  members  of  the 
party  assembled  at  Kempstowe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN    WHICH    PLANS    ARE    FORMED    FOB 
PHIMP  MORTON  AND  OTHERS. 

'  'Twere  long  to  tell  and  vain  to 
hear'  how,  at  length,  they  all  re- 
assembled and  ate  that  dinner  for 
which  the  previous  hour  had  been 
a  preparation;  how  Mr.  Ponsonby 
carried  away,  swooped  off  with,  the 
Dean's  lady  before  that  affectionate 
mother  could  perceive  how  her 
children  would  be  disposed  of  for 
the  next  two  hours  and  a  half;  how 
Sir  Ulrio  Lyster,  after  glancing 
curiously  through  his  eye-glass  for 
some  moments  at  Miss  Thwaites,  as 
if  she  were  rather  an  interesting 
tbing  in  zoology,  advanced  and 
offered  that  young  lady  his  little 
arm,  which  she  grasped  with  such 
convulsive  energy  that  she  hurt  it ; 
how  PhiUp,  just  as  he  was  going  to 
dare  the  eye  and  tongue  of  idle 
scandal  by  offering  himself  as  escort 
to  the  Titania  whom  he  had  fright- 
ened, was  touched  on  the  arm  by 
his  beautiful  hostess,  and  given  to 
imderstand  that  he  was  to  '  have  the 
honour'  of  leading  her  in  —  for 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  seen  Lord  St. 
Clair's  brow  darken  at  the  evident 
intention  of  this  handsome  half-don, 
her  guest;  how  the  Misses  Grambier, 
Fitzpatrick,  ^Ir.  Bemers,  and  other 
small  deer  paired  themselves  off  for 
the  occasion;  how  Captain  Forrester 
so  elaborately  avoided  Kate  Elton 
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that  that  yotuig  lady  bumed  with 
wrath,  and  his  sister  Flora  with  fear, 
that  his  over-precaution  wotdd  be- 
tray his  secret;  how  Flora  herself, 
through  stress  of  drcumstances,  was 
compelled  for  those  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  sit  next  to  Horace  Greville ; 
how  Miss  Thwaites,  whenever  she 
glanced  at  her  friend  and  instruc- 
tress. Miss  Baines,  was  rendered 
wretched  by  the  extra  rigidity  that 
lady  immediately  imparted  to  her 
throat  and  shoulders,  evidently  in- 
tending that  her  pupil  should  'do 
likewise,'  and  how  this  proceeding, 
resulting  in  a  widely  different  effect 
to  that  produced  by  the  '  throat  and 
shoulders '  of  any  other  lady  present, 
caused  Miss  Thwaites  to  doubt  her 
friend's  possession  of  that  'some- 
thing '  which  she  had  already  marked 
in  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  All  this  shall 
not  be  enlarged  upon  at  greater 
length,  but  summarily  dismissed 
with  die  few  sentences  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

They  were  back  in  the  drawing- 
loom,  in  the  long,  lofty  drawing- 
poom,which,  combining  old-fashioned 
comfort  with  all  the  modem  ap- 
pliances of  luxury  as  it  did,  was  the 
very  beau  idhl  of  the  principal  re- 
ception-room of  an  English  mansion. 
Lord  Si  Clair  had  elected  to  play 
cribbage,  and  his  poor  little  wife, 
who  hated  cribbage,  had,  in  a  fit  of 
penitence  for  the  petulance  she  had 
displayed  up -stairs,  volunteered  to 
be  the  victim.  She  found  it  hard  to 
count,  and  move  her  Uttle  pegs,  and 
keep  her  attention  strung  up  to  the 
piteh  Lord  St.  Clair  required  of  his 
partner,  when  disjointed  sentences 
from  other  groups  reached  her.  But 
the  fright  she  had  received  in  the 
corridor  had  humbled  her.  If 
Phihp  Morton  had  fallen  out  and 
broken  his  neck,  where  should  she 
have  gone  for  comfort  and  sympathy 
in  the  remorse  that  would  have  been 
hers  to  endure?  Not  to  her  lord, 
she  felt  sorrowfully  sure,  for  the 
circumstance  would  have  given  a 
colouring  to  the  half-hinted  suspicion 
which  had  so  much  offended  him. 
Out  of  \he  fulness  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  escaped  danger  there  grew  a 
softer  feeling  for  her  husband.  She 
began  to  pity  him  for  being  old,  and 
gouty,  and  cross;  and  fo,  with  a 


shudder  at  the  thou^t  of  how  poor. 
Philip  would  have  looked  with  ail 
his  tobuty  mangled  by  the  terrible- 
iaM  that  might  hav^  been  his,  she 
strongly  constrained  her  attention 
and  fixed  it  upon  the  game.  And 
so  winningly  lovely  was  she  in  her 
desire  to  please,  so  purely  fresh 
looked,  and  was,  this  Ikfciy,  that  her 
crabbed  December  felt  aidiamed  of 
the  thoughts  he  had  suffered  to  cloud 
his  mind  that  afternoon,  and  of  the 
prohibition  he  had  issued  as  to  her 
riding  the  sfranger's  snow-white 
steed. 

There  has  been  a  duet ;  triumphant 
Carry  Gambier  has  dashed  off  a 
briUiant  pianoforte  accompaniment 
to  the  melody  Philip  Morton  has- 
tinkled  forth  from  his  guitar,  and 
now  she  has— being  a  httle  fatigued 
with  the  exerdse  she  has  taken  on. 
the  instrument — ^wheeled  roimd  on 
the  music  stool  to  find  herself  and 
Philip  the  centre  of  a  group.  He 
leans  upon  a  high-backed  chair,  and 
what  with  his  lounging,  graceful 
attitude,  and  the  suggestive  guitar 
on  which  he  occasionally  strikes  a. 
chord,  and  the  old  memories  the 
romance  he  has  sung  has  called  up» 
he  looks  more  the  Spanish  don  thaa 
ever,  despite  the  rigorous  English 
evening  costume  in  which  he  ia- 
arrayed'.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  has  come 
up  to  him  with  the  advertisement 
sheet  of  that  morning's  '  Times '  in 
her  hand. 

'  Bead  that,  Mr.  Morton,'  she  says. 
'  You  have  not  settled  upon  any  house- 
yet,  and  I  think  this  will  just  suit 
you.' 

PhiHp  reads.  It  is  a  description^ 
of  a  furnished  hous#  and  grounds 
that  are  to  be  let  in  '  the  gsuxlen  of 
England,'  in  the  fur  county  of  Kent 
The  place  is  about  twenty  miles  Ironi 
London ;  it  is  called  a  '  residence  fit 
for  any  nobleman,'  and  it  is  stated 
that  'good  shooting'  can  be  hired 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
that  the  hounds  met  every  week 
during  the  season,  at  a  distance  of 
only  two  miles  from  the  lodge  gates,, 
and  that  the  stables  are  1^^,  ele- 
gantiy  bmlt,  and  excellentiy  van- 
tnated. 

'  It  will  be  the  \ery  thing,'  says. 
Morton,  enthusiastically.  *  I'll  write 
about  it  to-morrow.    Bent  only  six 
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himdred  a  year!  why  ifs  a  mere 
bagatelle!' 

'  Had  yon  not  better  see  the  place 
fizst,  Morton  ?  It  sounds  promisiDg, 
bat  it  may  be  the  veriest  puff  in. 
the  world/  says  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
after  running  his  eye  oyer  the  para- 
graph. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Ponsonby,  there  can  be 
no  decepticm  I  should  imagine.  No 
one  would  call  a  place  an  Italian 
residenoe,  in  the  first  style  of  archi- 
tecture, unless  it  were  such,  b^ause 
anyone  could  go  and  look  and  detect 
the  imposture  in  a  moment.  Do 
write  about  it,  Mr.  Morton  ;  it  ;tnu8t 
be  a  lovely  place ;  so  near  London, 
too  ;  how  agreeable!'  Miss  Gam- 
bier  throws  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  interest  into  her  £ace  as  she 
makes  this  speech. 

'Let  us  hold  a  council  on  the 
snbriect,'  says  Horace  Greville,  lan- 
guidly advancing.  'We  are  all 
interested  in  where  our  firiend  finally 
settles.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  wish  it  had  been 
near  Eempstowe ;  don't  you,  Fred  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Ponsonby. 

*  And  I  heartily  re-echo  the  wish,' 
observes  the  hero  of  the  hour.  '  As 
Greville  says,  let  us  hold  a  council 
on  the  subject ;  though  for  my  own 
part  I  take  Miss  Gambier's  view  of 
the  case,  and  think  I  might  safely 
oondude  a  bargain  without  any  fear 
of  an  imposition,  which,  if  attempted, 
might  any  day  be  detected.' 

'  Probably  the  place  is  awfully  out 
of  repair,  and  every  acre  that  has  a 
iHrd  upon  it  for  miles  round  strictly 
preserved;  and  most  likely  it  is 
only  a  beggarly  pack  of  harriers  that 
"meet"  near,'  mutters  Sir  Ulric 
Ltyster,  who  looks  at  the  gloomy  side 
of  things  since  the  perusal  of  that 
note  relatmg  to  Saint  Kevin's  short- 
ocxnings. 

'  Lyster  has  been  served  the  trick 
himself,  yon  see,'  says  his  candid 
friend,  laughing,  '  and  a  "  burnt 
child,"  you  know — eh?' 

'No,  I  haven't,'  snappishly  re- 
plies the  little  baronet;  'at  least, 
only  onoe,  and  that  was  your  doing ; 
yon  got  me  into  the  scrape  of  taking 
an  old  tumble-down  plaice  off  your 
brother's  hands,  that  cost  me  a  little 
fortoine  to  prevent  its  coming  about 
my  ears.' 


'Fraternal,  but  unftiendly,'  ob- 
serves Horace  Greville. 

'What  shall  I  do  then?  go  off 
to-morrow  and  look  at  the  place? 
I  shall  not  be  much  the  wiser,  I 
fear,  for  so  doing,  unless  some  one 
will  go  with  me,  for  I  know  nothing 
of  insecure  foundations  and  failing 
walls. 

'Shall  I  save  you  the  trouble. 
Mortem  ?  I  must  go  up  to  town  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  could  easily  run 
down  and  look  over  the  place.  Not 
having  a  brother  (happily)  to  oblige, 
you  may  trust  to  my— honour.'  The 
speaker,  to  every  one's  surprise,  is 
Horace  Greville.  Mr.  Bemers. 
changes  visibly  imder  the  conclud- 
ing remark,  but  abstains  from 
speech. 

'  Thank  you ;  it  would  be  doinjc 
me  a  great  favour ;  you  will  do  it  all 
much  better  than  I,  in  my  igno- 
rance of  your  customs,  could  do.' 
Philip  rouses  himself  from  his  inert 
attitude  to  give  greater  force  to  his 
thanks  for  this  unexpected  offer.  '  I 
shall  leave  everything  to  your  judg- 
ment,' he  continues,  warmly.  'Act 
as  for  yoxurself,  and  conclude  all 
arrangemente  as  you  think  proper.' 

'Do  you  mean,'  asks  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, quietly,  'that  Greville  is  to 
hire  the  jplace  if  he  likes  it?' 

*  Certamly ;  decidedly,'  replies 
Phihp,  enthusiastically ;  '  that  is,  if 
he  will  honour  me  by  troubling  him- 
self so  &r.  Miss  Forrester,  yaic 
have  not  vouchsafed  a  single  remark 
about  it  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?' 

'  I  should  go  and  see  it  myself,  I 
think,  were  I  in  your  place,  Mr. 
Morton;  tastes  differ  so  much.  It 
will  be  awkward  should  Mr.  Gre- 
ville hire  it,  conscientiously  ad- 
miring and  thinking  it  suitable  him- 
self, if  when  you  go  there  you 
should  not  like  it.' 

*  How  sweet  of  you  to  put  in  a 
word  delicately  appreciative  of  Mr. 
GreviDe's conscience!'  whispers  that 
gentleman  to  Flora.  'You  have 
forgiven  me  for  having  all  uninten- 
tionally pained  you  this  afternoon  ?' 
The  glance  Flora  gave  him  in  reply 
did  not  savour  veiy  strongly  of  *  for- 
giveness.' 

*How  could  I  ever  have  liked 
him !'  she  thinks ;  *  he  is  dangerous. 
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unscruputous/  and  she  tarns  \?ith 
a  feeling  of  relief  from  the  clear-cut 
outline  and  un&thomable  eyes,  that 
seem  to  read  her  soul,  to  the  noble, 
generous-looking,  loftUy-handsome 
fiioe  of  Philip  Morton. 

*  I  hope  such  will  not  be  the  case,' 
he  replies,  softly,  in  answer  to  her 
last  remark.  *I  hope  we  shall  all 
like  it;  for  I  trust,'  he  continues, 
gracefully  contriving  to  include 
every  one  in  the  invitation,  *  that  all 
here  present  will  be  my  guests  as 
soon  as  I  and  my  kind  friend  here,' 
leaning  his  arm  on  Greville's  shoul- 
der, 'can  get  the  house  ready  to 
receive  them.  Say,  will  you  all  give 
me  this  promise?' 

There  are  only  two  voices  that  do 
not  reply.  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Clair 
count  '  fifteen-two,  fiffceen-four,' 
and  Lord  St.  Clair  apx)ends  the  be- 
wildering information  that  *  all's 
told,'  which  cribbage-playors  so  con- 
stantly impart 

Li  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Forrester, 
finding  her  son  appeared  depressed, 
and  not  likdy  to  make  a  &vourable 
impression  on  the  mind  (?)  and  eyes 
of  the  heiress,  had  taken  tiiat  wealthy 
but  imcomfoitable  young  person 
under  her  especial  charga  Mrs. 
Forrester  was  a  largo,  fair-presenced 
lady,  with  one  of  those  composed 
faces  and  beahngs  that  &11  hke  a 
lull  upon  one.  She  had  the  habit  of 
pausing  after  being  addressed,  before 
answering  a  remark,  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  speaker  reflect 
on  the  want  of  wisdom  displayed  in 
having  made  that  speech  at  all. 
Kind-hearted,  grave  at  most  times, 
ever  devoted  to  her  children's  inte- 
rests, possessed  of  one  of  those 
firm,  strong  wills  that  overpower 
other  people's  impulses;  far  from 
'wax  to  receive,'  but  undoubtedly 
'marble  to  retain,'  an  impression 
when  once  made  upon  her;  always 
far-sighted  and  sensible  in  her  views, 
and  possessing  the  art  of  placing 
those  views  before  the  'to-be-con- 
vinced' in  a  straightforward,  clear 
manner— she  was  just  the  woman  to 
rule  absolutely,  yet  quietly,  in  hOT 
own  household,  and  over  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  was  never 
inconsistent ;  she  was  always  right. 
No  wonder  Kate  Elton— pretty,  pen- 
niless Kate  Elton — sat  tremblhig  in 


the  presence  of  this  lady,  whose  son 
had  that  day  asked  her  to  share 
with  him  the  pay  and  the  future 
prospects  of  a  dr^oon  obtain. 
Mrs.  Forrester,  who  usually  sat 
with  her  hands  crossed  over  her 
black  silk  robe  all  through  the  even- 
ing, in  dignified  idleness,  that  was 
far  more  impodng  than  other 
people's  usefulness,  was  now  dili- 
gently engaged  in  striving  to  make 
Eliza  Thwaites  feel  less  consdous  of 
herself  by  endeavouring  to  instruct 
her  in  the  art  of  crochet.  She  was 
so  gravely  patient  and  so  sublimely 
calm,  timt  Eliza  did  manage  to 
achieve  some  soiled  and  rugged 
rows;  she  did  not  venture  to  tell 
the  lady  that  in  the  old  Tottenham 
Court  days  she  had  crocheted  very 
well  indeed,  when  there  was  no 
white-handed,  silver-tongued  crowd 
around  her.  She  did  what  Mrs. 
Forrester  told  her  to  do,  meekly, 
and  felt  grateful  for  the  perfect  kind- 
ness which  marked  that  lady's 
bearing  towards  her.  But  she  was 
nevertheless  not  much  more  comfort- 
able than  w^  Kate  Elton,  who  saw 
and  read  those  signs  aright;  and 
whose  sole  intercourse  wiQi  Charlie 
this  evening  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing few  words : — 

'  Have  you  a  headache,  Charlie? 
You  look  so  wretched.' 

'  Headache !  no ;  you  always  think 
I  have  a  headache;  but  I  have  cut 
off  a  horse,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  manage  with  only  the  regi- 
mental chargers.' 

'  Oh !  indeed,'  replied  poor  Kate, 
who  felt  painMly  her  inabihty  to 
lesFcn  such  sorrow  as  this. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  is,'  Captain  For- 
rester pensively  remarked,  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  to  his  sister 
Flora,  'that  my  mother  never 
speaks  to  Kate  Elton;  doesn't  nhe 
Ukeher?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  Char- 
lie,' Flora  replied,  rather  dubiously ; 
'  I  should  think  she  cannot  dislike 
her,  though.* 

*  Bo  you  like  her.  Flora  ?'  From 
her  brother's  manner  Flora  felt 
convinced  the  confidence  was 
coming. 

'Yes,  very  much,'  she  answered- 

'Then  you  won't  be  sony  to 
hear  that  1  am  going  to  marry  her? 
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'Quite  the  contrary,  CharKe. 
When?' 

'  Ah !  there's  the  nib.  Yon  see  I 
didn't  think  either  of  the  "  how,"  or 
the  "wheal";  I  eonfeasitatonce,  so 
you  may  si)are  me  all  the  wisdom 
that  I  see  you  are  burning  to  pour 
fcffth.  If  ifs  any  sati«&ction  to  you, 
m  acknowledge  that  my  conduct  is 
all  you  can  possibly  say,  and  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  so.  At  the  same  time, 
the  thing  is  done,  and  I  want  your 
help/ 

'  I  can  do  nothing,  CharKe,'  said 
Flora,  decidedly;  *I  can  only  ad- 
vise you  to  make  the  best  of  it.' 

'That  is  all  very  fine.  Flora;  but 
a  fellow  can't  live  on  that :  you  may 
as  well  sound  my  mother  on  the 
subject ;  we  shouldn't  require  much. 
Kate  is  not  a  meroenarily-disposed 
girl  like  you ;  she  will  be  quite  con- 
tented to  live  quietly,  but  a ' 

'  But  as  to  yourself,  Charlie  ?' 

'  Oh !  as  to  myself,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  my  expectations. 
You  need  not  say  anything  to  my 
mother  about  the  engagement;  I 
had  fear  rather  you  did  not,  in  fact ; 
bat  you  might  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  my  dejection.  I  do  feel  pre- 
cious low,  I  can  tell  you, Flora;  I've 
as  good  OS  parted  with  the  grey. 
And  say  how  plainly  you  can  see 
my  difficulties  are  wei^iing  upon 
my  mind,  and  that  it  is  not  giving 
me  a  Mr  chance  not  to  give  me  a 
much  larger  allowance;  will  you?' 

*  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  Char- 
lie, and  I  fear  it  will  all  amount  to 
— nothing.' 

Just  then  the  son  was  summoned 
to  his  mother's  side,  and  given  to 
nnderBtand  that  it  would  become 
him  to  consult  her  maternal  feelings 
by  sharing  her  self-imposed  labour 
of  entertaining  the  heiress. 

Perhaps  the  cause  might  be  found 
in  the  necessity  there  was  for  pleas- 
ing his  mother,  without  whose  con- 
sent Captain  Forrester  felt  tolerably 
sure  his  father's  purse-strings  would 
not  bo  loosened;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  young  dragoon  had  never 
been  more  softly  and  captivatingly 
deferential  to  any  of  the  high-bred 
belies  whom  he  had  known  and 
sighed  to  than  he  was  to  this  square 
little  daughter  of  the  departed  pill- 
msiL 


1  have  said  that  Flora  Forrester 
was  a  gloriously  handsome  girl. 
This  night  she  was  specially  so,  for 
her  heart,  her  fbelings,  her  spirit,  had 
all  been  roused  on  her  own  behalf, 
and  now  her  interest  was  aroused  on 
behalf  of  her  brother  and  Eate  Elton. 
She  had  been  restlessly  animated 
during  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  her  loveliness,  ht  up  as  it 
was  by  the  fire  which  burnt  within, 
had  attracted  the  admiring  regard 
of  Philip  Morton.  He  realized  sud- 
denly that  Flora's  was  a  superb 
order  of  beauty ;  with  delicacy  of 
feature  and  expression  equal  to 
Lady  St.  Clair's,  she  united  a  nobi- 
lity, a  grandeur  almost,  that  was  jwt 
a  characteristic  of  the  feiry  queen  for 
whom  he  had  sought  to  gather  the 
white  rose.  Besides,  the  words  Gre- 
ville  had  used  when  speaking  of  her 
had  influenced  him,  m  spite  of  his 
affected  disregard  of  them.  This 
man,  who  knew  these  people  well, 
who  was  not  only  'with'  but  'of 
them,  and  who  candidly  enough  dis- 
claimed any  particular  interest  in, 
or  regard  for  them,  had  told  him 
that  she  alone  was  not  attracted  by 
the  thoughts  of  his  wealth ;  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  win  him  because  he 
was  the  rich  Mr.  Morton.  Phihp 
did  not  care  for  such  regard  as  he 
might  create  in  that  character  alone; 
consequently,  the  desire  became  im- 
planted in  his  breast  to  win  some 
thought  from  this  lady  who  was  not 
plotting  to  make  him  lose  that  free- 
dom he  had  been  wont  to  dearly 
prize. 

He  did  not  mean  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  but  he  wished  to  assure 
himself  whether  or  not  the  light 
that  gleamed  so  brightly  in  those 
eyes  emanated  from  aught  higher 
than  mere  youthful  animal  spirits, 
and  whether  the  carved,  coral  hps 
could  utter  anything  worth  listening 
to.  He  did  not  want  her  to  love 
him;  but  before  that  hour's  intOT- 
course  was  over,  before  she  had  said 
anything  beyond  what  fix)m  another 
he  might  have  regarded  as  common- 
place enough,  he  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  know  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  him  stirred 
the  heart  of  Flora  Forrester. 

'The  recollections  of  the  life  in 
Spain  that  you  are  pouring  forth  for 
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Miss  Foncster's  edification  are  not 
of  the  right  sort/  remarked  Mr. 
Greville,  who  had  been  standing 
near  them  for  some  minutes ;  '  they 
are  too  prosaic,  man.  Have  you 
nothing  to  tell  of  some  almond-eyed 
Donna  who  has  sighed  or  died  for 
love  of  you— or  another?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Morton,'  exclaimed  Miss 
Grambier,  coming  forward,  happy  to 
strike  in  and  share  the  pleasures  of 
conversation  with  Phihp  on  any 
terms,  *I  heard  you  telling  Lady 
St.  Clair  to-day  that  you  had  a 
cousin.  Now,  is  your  cousin  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman?' 

'  A  lady,'  replied  Philip,  colouring 
a  little,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  half- 
laughingly  to  Miss  Gambier's  face, 

*  and  a  very  beautiful  one.' 

'  Ah !  then  you  will  go  back  to 
Spain.  See,  Miss  Forrester,  is  not 
that  a  guilty  look?' 

Miss  Grambier  was  bewitchingly 
vivacious — so  she  thought  —  and 
fawn -like  in  her  gestxues ;  she, 
therefore,  sank  on  her  knees  at 
Flora's  feet,  and  reposed  her  prettily- 
moulded  hands  and  arms  on  Mlbs 
Forrester's  lap  in  so  eflfective  a  way 
that  Philip  Morton  could  not  help 
looking  at  them.  Flora,  however, 
not  being  herself  in  the  habit  of 

*  quizzing'  people,  threw  Miss  Gram- 
bier's  vivacity  back  upon  herself  by 
coldly  asking — 

'  Guilty  of  what  ?'  and  by  utterly 
refraining  from  those  hand-entwin- 
ings  and  tress  -  caressings  which 
Miss  Gambler  had  anticipated  would 
ensue  upon  her  adopting  the  atti- 
tude of  a  pretty  worshipper.  Ac- 
cordingly she  regained  her  feet,  and 
answered,  with  more  asperity  than 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  was  in  a 
feeble  position — 

'Why,  of  coming  amongst  us 
under  feilse  pretences,  if  he  is  a  be- 
trothed man.' 

In  spite  of  Flora's  look  of  scorn  at 
this  sentiment,  she  experienced  a 
feeling  of  relief,  through  some  cause 
or  oQier,  when  Phihp  Morton's 
laughing  denial  was  rung  out 
heartily. 

'  But  this  cousin  of  mine,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Flora  and  speak- 
ing softly, '  some  day,  when  a  farther 
acquaintance   will   justify    such   a 


strain  on  your  patience  as  listening 
for  half  an  hour  to  something  that 
is  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  me, 
I  will  tell  you  why,  if  I  do  ever  go 
back,  it  will  not  be  to  see  my  beau- 
tiful cousin.' 

*  You  will  find  me  as  ready  a  lis- 
tener to  your  tale  of  love,  if  it  is. 
one,  as  I  have  been  to  the  more 
"  prosaic  recollections,"  as  Mr.  Gre- 
ville called  them  just  now.' 

'It  is  not — about  my  cousin,  at 
least,'  answered  Phihp,  throwing 
more  meaning  into  the  last  words 
than  he  had  exactly  intended  or 
than  Flora  approved  apparently,  for 
she  rose  saying,  somewhat  coldly, 
that  she  '  must  go  to  mamma  now.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHEB  AND  SON. 

'Can  I  come  into  your  room, 
mamma,  for  a  httle  time  ?— I  want 
to  speak  to  you.' 

Tne  speaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
who  made  the  request  just  as  the 
party  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night.  The  answer,  that  fell  like 
lead  upon  the  spirit  of  her  brother, 
who  was  standing  near,  was — 

'Not  to-night,  Flora  dear,  I  am 
going  to  stay  up  a  little  later,  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you, 
Charlie,'  turning  to  the  anything 
but  gay  dragoon,  who  presently 
found  himself  alone  with  his  mother. 

It  had  been  a  mild  September 
day,  but  the  fireless  room  grew 
several  degrees  cooler  now  that  it 
was  so  nearly  deserted.  The  dra- 
goon shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
expressed  chilliness  in  various  ways, 
as  he  said — 

'It  is  so  late,  mother,  and  cold 
too :  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  stay 
up  talking  to  me  long  to-night' 

He  attempted  to  say  it  in  the  sort 
of  affectionately -authoritative  way 
sons  sometimes  adopt  when  speak- 
ing to  their  mothers,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  &ilure. 

*  Come  in  here,  Charlie,'  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  rising  and  leading  the 
way  into  a  little  boudoir  that  opened 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  A  fire 
had  been  hghted  here,  which  was 
not  yet  quite  out,  though  rapidly 
turning  grey  about  tlio  bars;  but 
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the  room  was  warm  and  cosy,  and 
Opiam  Forrester  observed  with 
pl^sure  that  the  light  was  much 
more  snbdaed  than  it  had  been  in 
the  larger  room. 

Mrs.  Forrester  took  her  place  in 
one  of  the  low  easy-chairs  that  stood 
by  the  fire,  and,  resting  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  she  leant  back  and  for  a 
few  moments  gazed  at  her  son  with- 
out speaking.  Not  one  of  those, 
loxorious  chairs  with  which  Mrs. 
Fonsonby's  bondoir  aboimded  would 
hare  been  '  easy'  to  him  just  then, 
80  he  had  taken  up  his  station  by 
the  mantelpiece,  against  which  he 
leant  one  shoulder  in  a  manner  that 
prevented  the  necessity  of  his  exactly 
feeing  his  mother.  '  She  has  found 
out  about  Kate,  and  I'm  not  sorry ; 
for,  now  she  knows  it  is  an  accom- 
plished &<ct,  my  mother,  I  feel 
sure,  will  not  wish  me  to  act  badly,' 
thought  Captain  Forrester.  Never- 
theless, he  experienced  considerably 
less  difficulty  in  breathing  when  his 
mother  commenced  in  her  calm, 
grave,  unimpassioned  way — 

*  My  conversation  will  not  be  very 
enlivening,  I  fear,  Charlie  dear,  for 
it  relates  solely  to  money  matters.' 

Truly  not  a  delightful  topic 
usually  to  the  invariably  strait- 
ened dragoon,  but  by  comparison 
-witii  the  one  he  had  dreaded — no, 
€mticipaUd^ahD.oat  pleasant  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  not  'found 
out'  about  Kate  Elton;  she  only 
suspected,  from  signs  and  wonders 
too  numerous  to  mention,  that  the 
Xiretty  face  had  made  a  dangerous 
impression  on  the  too -susceptible 
heart  of  her  son.  She  '  susp^ted ' 
much,  but  she  '  knew '  nothing ;  and 
she  desired  to  know  nothing ;  for  she 
had  no  intention  of  driving  Captain 
Forrester  up  into  a  comer,  and  to 
open  rebellion.  To  indicate  plainly 
the  two  paths  that  were  open  to 
him,  aod  insist  upon  his  takmg  one 
or  the  other  iomiediately,  was  no 
jiart  of  her  plan ;  had  she  done  so, 
she  knew  her  son  well  enough  to 
feel  assured  that  he  would  have 
broken  the  bonds  of  duty  to  herself, 
in  prefierenoe  to  being  foully  false  to 
Kate  Elton.  She  did  not  wish  him 
to  suppose  that  she  could  imagine 
him  gmlty  of  the  weakness  of  any 


serious  intentions  towards  the  pretty 
brown-eyed  girl  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  so  deprecatingly  at  inter- 
vals during  the  evening;  and  she 
disapproved  of  flirting  on  principle 
—the  principle  that  it  was  a  fearftil 
waste  of  time  in  the  great  game  of 
life.  Such  being  her  sentiments,  it 
was  only  natural  that  she  should 
entirely  ignore  Miss  Kate  Elton,  and, 
by  so  doing,  soothe  the  evidently 
perturbed  spirit  of  her  son. 

'I  heard  from  your  fether  this 
morning,  Charles ;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  Flora  yet — I  wished  you  to  hear 
of  it  first  (poor  girl,  she  will  be 
terribly  disappointed,  she  seems  to 
be  enjoying  herself  so  much  hei-e), 
but  me  Dean  is  evidently  in  such 
low  spirits  that  I  shall  take  Flora 
home  at  once,  to  cheer  him  up  as 
much  as  possible.' 

'What  is  the  matter,  mother?  is 
my  fether  ill?  this  is  something 
new,  indeed.' 

'Not  in  health,  happily,  at  least 
not  yet;  but  he  is  getting  an  old 
man,  and— well,  even  a  good,  pious 
man  like  your  fether,  Charles,  cannot 
be  utterly  careless  of  worldly  goods. 
Another  thing  grieves  hun  ver}^ 
much,  but  I  am  convinced  you  will 
quickly  ease  his  mind  on  that  point- 
he  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  yom* 
allowance.' 

'By  Jove!*  exclaimed  Captain 
Forrester,  starting  from  his  recum- 
bent posture, '  you  don't  say  so?  and 
I'm  so  preciously  in — well,'  he  con- 
tinued, mterrupting  himself, '  though 
it  will  place  me  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  mother,  I  shall  regret  that 
my  father  has  not  done  so  before, 
since  he  is  so  straitened,  as  you 
lead  me  to  suppose.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  extended  her  hand 
and  warmly  grasped  that  of  her  son. 
'  CkKxi  boy,'  she  said,  *  I  was  sure 
you  would  be  willing  to  aid — 1(» 
spare  us  all  unnecessary  pain.  I 
am  exceedingly  annoyed — sorry, 
that  is— that  we  should  have  to 
return  just  at  present;  for  thou^li 
I  would  not  on  any  account  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  Flora's  hand, 
I  must  say  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  seen  an  affection 
spring  up  between  Mr.  Morton  and 
your  sister.' 

Mrs.   Forrester   sighed,   paused. 
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and  looked  pensiyely  at  the  bars. 
Captain  Forrester  cleverly  stifled  a 
yawn—sisters'  possible  love  afBeurs 
are  not  exciting — and  tamed  it  into 
a  little  cough  that  was  something 
between  a  note  of  sympathy  and  of 
interrogation^  and  looked  at  his 
boots. 

'  Why  do  yon  say  you  must  go, 
mother?' 

'  Why  ?  Oh,  because  your  father 
seems  to  be  so  very  low-spirited.  I 
tremble  for  the  effects  it  may  have 
on  his  health.'  Mrs.  Forrester 
pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 
'  He  gets  anxious  and  dispirited  bs 
to  how  he  may  leave  you  both.  It 
would  add  years  to  his  life,  I  am 
sure,  to  see  Flora,  or  you,  well  and 
happily  settled.  I  had  hoped,  I 
must  confess  it,  that  this  visit  would 
have  resulted  in  something  good  to 
both  my  children ;  now  I  fear  the 
reverse.' 

'What  do  you  fear,  mother?' 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  softly, 
advancing  to  his  mother,  who  held 
out  both  her  hands  to  him,  and,  as 
he  grasped  them,  said,  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  her  son,  with  half-sor- 
rowful, half-proud  maternal  eyes — 

'  I  will  not  give  my  feea  substance 
by  putting  it  into  words,  Charhe; 
I  may  be  wrong,  and,  if  so,  I  should 
be  putting  an  idea  into  your  head 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring 
certain  misery  upon  you  —  yes, 
Charlie,  don't  turn  away  impatiently 
— ^upon  you  and  upon  that  other  one. 
The  hope  on  your  l^half  was — ^but 
no,  I  will  not  word  tiiat  either— but 
oh !  my  boy,  if  you  should,  of  your 
own  will,  fulfil  it,  you  will  make  us 
happy  indeed.'  And  as  she  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Forrester  released  her 
hands  from  those  of  her  son,  and, 
resting  her  face  upon  one  of  them, 
and  her  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  appeared  to  be  awaiting  his 
decision  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

*You  mean,'  said  Captain  For- 
rester, presentiy,  *  that  you  wish  me 
to  marry ;  you  think  that  I  should 
be  less  extravagant  than  I  have 
been  if  I  had  a  mi^e,  I  suppose.  But 
an  angel  firom  heav^i  would  hardly 
please  you,  mother,  you  rate  me  so 
highly.' 

'An   angel  from   heaven  would 


hardly  suit  Captain  Forrester,'  re- 
plied his  mother,  sDuling.  *  I  shall 
not  tell  you  where  I  shall  hope  to 
see  your  dicHce  fsdl,  Charles ;  1  pay 
you  the  compliment  of  not  doubting 
for  a  moment  that  it  will  ML  upon 
one  whom  I  shall  approve ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  dear  Charles,  do  re- 
frain fromraismg  hopes  in  a  quarter 
where  I,  as  your  true,  best  frigid, 
cannot  hope  to  see  them  realized.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  beconung  more 
overpoweringly  maternal  every  mo^ 
ment,  and  every  moment  Captain 
Forrester  had  the  feeling  growing 
upon  him  that  it  was  a  veiy  lucky 
thing  indeed  that  he  had  not  dis- 
covered his  position  with  regard  to 
Kate  Elton ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  tell  of  that  when  the  waters  were 
smoother,  and  Kate's  littie  bark  ws& 
not  so  likely  to  fotmder. 

'  What  day  shidl  you  go  home, 
mother?'  he  aaked,  after  a  short 
pause,  with  a  dim  idea  that  the 
atmosphere  would  be  dearer,  and 
that  he  should  be  better  able  to 
'  see  his  way '  when  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  returned  to  dieer  the  dejected 
Dean,  but  contriving,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  an  expression  of 
being  extremely  sorry  that  there 
should  be  a  question  of  such  going 
home  at  alL 

'I  can  hardly  say,'  replied  Mrs. 
Forrester,  ga2dng  harder  than  ever 
at  the  bars  as  she  spoke ;  '  if  I  go 
home  now,  it  will  oblige  me  to  alter 
my  plans  very  materially,  for  I  have 
asked  Miss  Thwaites — she  seems  to 
be  BO  dehghted  with  Flora  that  I 
could  not  help  inviting  her— to 
return  with  us;  and,  as  I  cannot 
expect  Mrs.  Ponsonby  will  allow 
me  to  carry  off  her  principal  lady 
guest  at  once,  it  will  make  it  awk- 
ward. I  dare  say  your  poor  lather's 
mind  will^  be  easier,  too,  when  he 
comes  to  hear  that  you  take  this 
reduoticHi  of  your  allowance  so  pro- 
perly— so  very  properly;  and  if 
that  is  the  case— and  his  letter  in 
answer  to  mine  of  to-monow  will 
enable  me  to  judge— I  shall  lensm 
here  a  httie  longer.' 

*  I  shouldn't  think  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
would  break  her  heart  if  her  "  prm- 
cipal  guest,"  as  you  call  Miss 
Thwaites,  took  hweelf  off  so  early 
to-morrow  morning  that  her  hostess 
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oooklii't  even  catch  sight  of  her  to 
wish  her  "God  speed."  A  year's 
use  of  the  golden  ointment  the  sire 
Thwaites  made  has  not  obhterated 
the  marks  of  ihe  past,  has  it^ 
motlier?' 

Mrs.  FoneBter  oonid  in  her  heart 
forgiye  her  son  for  bemg  Ticious  on 
the  gabjeot  of  Eliza  Thwaites,  but 
she  ako  lelt  that  it  would  be  well 
not  to  enooQiage  him  in  this  vein ; 
80  she  replied,  'Mrs.  Ponsonby 
thinks  as  1  do,  Gh^les,  that  as  the 
foundation  is  so  thoroughly  good, 
intimate  intercourse  with  those  of 
her  own  i^,  and  sex,  and  station, 
will  soon  raise  a  superstructure  of 
as  fiuT  an  exterior  as  any  who  are 
staying  here  now ;  she  is  not  showy 
certainly — * 

'  Decidedly  not,'  interrupted  Cap- 
tain Forrester. 

'  Bat  she  possesses  a  rectitude  of 
mind  tibat  is  truly  admiiaMe,'  pur- 
sued his  mother,  without  noticiQg 
his  remark. 

The  fire  had  burned  out  now,  and 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  said  her  say; 
so  she  rose  up,  and,  after  haying 
taken  a  tender  leave  of  her  son,  she 
1^  him  to  his  own  reflecticHis,  while 
she  retired  at  once  to  her  own  room, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  meditate.  That 
Charles  had  something  to  confess 
she  felt  sure,  and  Uiat  that  some- 
thing was  his  (perhaps  avowed) 
attachment  to  Kate  Elton  she  did 
not  doubt  But  she  had  impressed 
him  now  with  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  his  endeavouring  to  re- 
pleniah  his  always  empty  purse 
himself;  and  she  knew  that  the 
cmly  way  that  would  occur  to  her 
handsome,  but  not  remarkably 
talented  son  to  do  this,  would  be 
to  make  a  wealthy  marriage.  She 
had  avoided  his  confession,  too, 
which,  as  she  did  not  want  to  take 
extreme  measures,  she  was  very 
gkd  of:  she  determined  that  on  the 
Mowing  day  Kate  Elton  should  be 
delicately  given  to  understand  that 
all  poadiing  on  Miss  Thwaites's 
preserves  would  be  regarded  as  a 
punishable  o^aace,  and  that  Charles 
should  have  judicious  doses  of  tibe 
heiress  so  well  mixed  with  the  society 
of  others  Haai  he  should  be  puzzled 
as  to  whidi  was  the  agreeat^  ele- 
ment    If  all  this  fiiiled  i^e  would 


not  despair,  for  she  knew  that  if 
Chaiiee  once  felt  the  shoe  of  poverty 
compress — ^not  to  say  pinch  him — 
he  would  aocept  the  fate  that  yawned 
for  him  readily  enough.  'Aiid,  after 
all,'  she  thought, '  it  most  Hkely  will 
be  a  very  happy  one ;  she  is  not,  I 
allow,  a  woman  to  inspire  a  sudden 
and  devoted  attachment;  but  then 
the  sterling  qualities  she  no  doubt 
possesses  will  eventually  win  upon 
Charles,  who,  like  all  wild  young 
men,  will  be  &r  happier  with  such 
a  wife  than  with — any  girl  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  flirting  with. 
He  will  have  the  sense  to  prefer  the 
true  gold  to  dross.' 

By  the  'true  gold,'  smgularly 
enough,  Mrs.  Forrester  did  not 
mean  the  ten  thousand  a  year,  but 
Eliza  Thwaites;  while,  by  the 
'dross,'  she  did  allude  to  Kate 
Elton.  And  then  her  thoughts  flew 
— ^no,  walked  steadily — off  to  the 
plans  she  had  formed  for  that  other 
child,  for  Flora,  who,  as  surely  as 
she  suspected  anything  of  the  kind, 
would  defeat  them,  even  if  by  so 
doing  she  wrung  her  own  heart  to 
breaking.  Charles  was  easy  to 
manage  in  comparison  with  his 
sister,  over  whom  no  threats  of 
reduced  allowances  or  curtailed 
pleasures  would  have  cmy  effect. 
This  was  the  first  evening  since 
their  arrival  at  Kempstowe  that 
Flora  had  not  caused  her  mother's 
heart  to  ache  through  the  injudicious 
preference  she  had  shown  for  IVIr. 
Greville;  but  to-night  a  bit  of  the 
silver  lining  to  this  special  cloud 
had  appeared.  Flora  had  been  talk- 
ing—talking, too,  as  if  she  was 
interested  in  her  listener,  and  as  if 
(what  was  even  more  to  the  pur- 
pose) her  listener  was  interested  in 
her— to  Philip  Morton,  who  could, 
unless  report  greatly  erred,  play  at 
throwing  away  guineas  with  the 
heiress.  He  was  more  congenial, 
too,  to  her  mat^nal  heart  thfi^  that 
young  lady,  for  he  was  handsome, 
polished,  and  winning  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  And  here,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she 
could  not  successfully  bauish  from 
her  mind  the  refleoti(Hi  that  Eliza 
Thwaites  was  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

But  she  dared  not  pause,  with  a 
thought  of  going  back,  on  the  path 
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along  which  she  was  desirous  of 
leading  them.  The  Dean  had  been 
a  poor  clergyman  when  elevated, 
about  six  years  before  the  time 
my  story  opens,  to  the  deanery, 
which  had  bE)en  a  vast  expense,  and 
but  small  comfort  to  him.  He  had 
always  been  a  little  what  he  termed 
'  behind  the  world,'  through  having 
counted  some  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched,  when  formshing  with 
great  splendour  the  stiff,  huge,  un- 
comfortable house  in  the  cathedral 
close,  which  not  even  the  splendid 
furniture  could  render  other  than 
dull  and  hideous.  He  had  been  a 
poor  rector  in  a  parish  full  of  rich 
men  quite  long  enough  to  grow  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  or,  as  his  loving 
flock  termed  it, '  thin-skinned ;'  and 
he  found  that  even  now,  as  a  Dean, 
*  the  world  *  was  a  little  inclined  to 
look  coolly,  or,  at  least,  not  warmly , 
upon  him,  through  that  circum- 
stance of  his  bang  *  behind  it' 
Flora,  therefore,  his  beautiful 
daughter,  would  be  left  in  but  a 
dubious  position — that  of  a  refined, 
laflhionable,  lovely  woman  without 
a  penny — should  the  weak  thread 
that  chagrin  was  wearing  thinner 
«very  day  be  snapped  before  she 
married.  Flora  was  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  nursery  governesses  are 
made.  None  of  these  things,  how- 
ever, did  Mrs.  Forrester  dare  to  say 
to  her  high-spirited  daughter,  who 
would  ruthlessly,  in  spite  of  her 
habitual  gentleness,  have  baulked 
fmything  that  looked  like  a  plot, 
tmd  exposed  anything  that  looked 
like  a  manoeuvre. 

Captain  Forrester,  meanwhile, 
still  remained  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's 
boudoir.  The  fire  had  gone  out 
entirely,  but  he  was  warm  enough 
now.  Ho  had  no  intention,  not  the 
remotest,  of  being  folse  to  Kate— 
'dear  little  thing!  he  adored  her* — 
but  all  the  same  he  did  hope  very 
fervently  that  Kate  would  not  be 
rashly  saying  anything  which  might 
get  round  to  his  mother's  ears.  He 
dreaded  the  thought  of  the  never- 
ending  line  of  '  talk '  that  would  in 
that  case  be  imcoiled  for  his  benefit, 
and  he  rose  up  hurriedly  and  paced 
the  room  as  the  idea  developed  it- 
self, and  felt  '  that  way  niadness 
lies.'     But,  despite  his  dislike  to 


family  jars  and  all  the  ills  that 
poverty  brings  in  its  train,  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  a  thought  of 
buying  a  peaceful  future  by  seeking 
the  broad-fingered  hand  of  Miss 
Thwaites.  However,  he  resolved 
that,  for  the  sake  of  eoncilialang  Ms 
mother  thoroughly,  he  would,  while 
they  all  remained  at  Kempstowe, 
be  as  kind,  polite,  and  attentive  to 
the  heiress  as  possible ;  Ms  mother 
would  then  suppose  that  he  was 
striving  to  forwwd  her  views,  and 
constnuning  himself  to  do  her  plea- 
sure ;  and  this  would  soften  her,  he 
hoped,  and  render  her  willmg  to 
serve  him  when  he  dared  to  throw 
off  the  veil,  or,  if  not  so,  would  at 
least  prevent  her  endeavouring  to 
thwart  him. 

His  greatest  fear  just  now  was 
about  Kate  herself.  The  latter  was 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  to  those  she 
loved,  and  she  did  very  truly  love 
Charles  Forrester ;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  those  brown  eyes  that  told 
him  it  might  be  dangerous  to  woo 
their  owner  with  fervour  one  day, 
and  quietly  neglect  her  the  next; 
and,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
plans,  he  greatly  feared  that  this 
was  what  he  might  have  to  do. 
Kate  would  have  bowed  down  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  Mrs.  Forrester's 
garment  for  that  she  wtts  Charhe's 
mother,  had  the  latter  treated  her 
kindly;  but  he  doubted  Kate's 
power  to  bear  unmerited  scorn 
meekly  from  the  Dean's  lady,  should 
he  even  in  appearance  desert  her 
side.  He  knew  that  those  httle 
women  who  stand  trembling  and 
quivering  and  going  all  the  colours 
of  the  rambow  in  a  moment  at 
small  danger^,  or  at  the  thoughts 
of  far-distant  disagreeables,  are  fre- 
quently firebrands  when  once  'set 
up;'  and  Kate  was  one  of  these. 
She  had  been  eating  dust,  so  to 
speak,  before  Mrs.  Forrester  all  that 
evening;  but  Mrs.  Forrester,  Charhe 
knew,  would  be  an  imwise  woman 
if  she  presumed  on  this  apparent 
humility  to  trample  on  Miss  Kate 
when  it  came  to  open  war.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  open  war  at  present 
was  the  brave  dragoon's  sole  aim; 
and  he  was  not  quite  clear  what 
steps  he  had  better  take  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  the  blessed  though 
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lioUow  trace  that  now  reigned.  He 
ferrently  trusted  that  peace  might 
be  maintained  imtil  such  time  as 
Flora  had  married  Philip  Morton, 
if  she  was  going  to  marry  him ;  and 
then,  one  of  the  family  having  made 
a  wealthy  match,  the  other  might 
sm^y  be  allowed  to  be  happy  in  a 
hnmbler  way.  Very  likely  it  would 
torn  ont  that  afflEdrs  with  the  Dean 
were  not  half  so  bad  as  his  mother 
had  represented ;  women  always 
made  the  worst  of  things:  it  was 
their  nature  to  do  so.  He  was 
disgusted  with  himself  for  having 
agreed  so  readily  to  such  a  shabby 
move  as  cutting  off  a  portion  of  his 
already  insufficient  allowance.  Con- 
sidering he  was  an  only  son,  he  was 
horribly  ill-used.  He  wondered  if 
Kate  had  half  an  idea  of  the  social 
torments  he  was  so  galkmtly  pre- 
pared to  endure  in  her  behalf? 
Very  probably  she  had  not.  And 
this  last  thought  had  the  effect  of 
nearly  liM^hing  the  unhappy  young 
officer  into  a  rage.  At  uus  junc- 
ture, the  wax  candles  having  burnt 
very  low  in  their  sockets,  he  lighted 
his  own,  and  conveyed  himself  as 
rapidly  and  quietly  as  possible  to 
his  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
bolted  and  barred  with  such  energy 
ihai  Eliza  Thwaites,  in  an  opposite 
chamber,  went  off  straight  into  a 
nervous  fever  on  the  dreamy  sup- 
XX)6ition  that  some  band  of  burglars 
were  down  below  amongst  the 
bottles;  for,  in  the  'witching  hour 
of  night'  which  had  passed  since 
she  retired  to  repose,  she  had  tra- 
velled back  to  the  dingy  house  in 
the  dreary  street  where  she  had 
oDce  known  such  deep  peace.  The 
butler,  waking  up  mistily  from  the 
combined  effects  of  deep  potations 
of  port  and  his  first  lethargic  slum- 
ber, had  a  vision  of  some  plate 
bdng  stolen  that  he  had  left  loose 
in  his  pantry,  and  for  which  he 
would  be  held  accountable  with 
extra  severity,  aa  amongst  it  was  a 
racing  cup  won  by  a  Ponsonby 
horse,  and  so  ventured  down,  chill 
and  trembling,  in  a  highly-unbe- 
coming costume  of  flannel.  And 
an  ill-conditioned  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Sir  Uhric  Lyster, 
which  always  occupied  a  place 
in   bis    master's   room,   lifted   up 
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his  voice  in  one  of  those  heart- 
rending howls  which  makes  the 
night  hideous. 

But  by-and-by  silence  heavier 
than  before  fell  upon  Eempstowo; 
even  harassed  Charlie  Forrester  and 
the  agitated  Scotch  pug  slept,  if  not 
a  dr^mless,  at  least  a  deep  sleep. 
But  had  any  one  been  out  on  the 
lawn  in  the  middle  of  which  wa« 
the  kaleidoscope  garden,  he  would 
have  seen  through  one  window  a 
brilliant  light  gleaming;  and  had 
that  same  person  been  desirous  of 
pushing  inquiry  further,  he  could, 
by  risking  his  neck,  have  reached  a 
parapet  which  would  afford  him 
standing  room  while  he  looked  in 
to  see  who  was  up.  It  would  have 
l>een  time  and  trouble  thrown  away, 
though,  for  the  occupant  of  that 
chamber  had  not  stayed  up  to  gaze 
at  the  stars ;  therefore  his  blind  was 
down.  It  was  Horace  Greville  who 
sat  at  that  little  table ;  and  he  had 
before  him  two  slight  sketches— of  a 
female  head.  He  had  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  occasionally  nere  and 
there  he  would  add  a  touch,  a 
stroke  so  delicate  that  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible;  yet,  shght  as 
these  touches  were,  under  his  hand 
grew  out  of  one  of  the  bold  but 
unfinished  sketches  a  vivid  likeness 
of  Lady  Si  Clair.  A  dot,  a  scratch, 
the  tiniest  stroke,  these  were  all  he 
had  given  to  the  work  Philip  Mor- 
ton had  be^^un,  thrown  aside,  and 
forgotten  tfil  he  retired  at  m'ght,. 
when  he  had  gathered  them  all  up,, 
and,  as  he  thought,  destroyed  them. 
But  these  minute  touches  had  given 
force  and  character  to  the  likeness, 
though  Philip  himself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say  where  they 
had  been  put  in. 

'  It  will  do  quite  well  enough  for 
my  purpose  now,'  he  said,  after  a 
time,  leaning  back  as  he  spoke,  and 
looking  at  the  head,  which  he  held 
up  to  the  light,  out  of  his  half-closed 
velvet,  gleaming  eyes ;  *  it  will  do. 
well  enough  for  my  purpose.'  And 
then  he  folded  it  up,  and  placed 
it  away  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book  next  to  a  letter  Phihp  had 
given  him  conveying  instructionsr 
to  his  (Philip's)  bcmkers  in  the 
matter  of  the  estate  that  was  to  be 
hired. 
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And  then,  as  he  was  to  start  for  peacefblpQlow,  and  slept  as  serenely 
London  by  an  early  train  the  next  as  it  is  sometiines  stated  tlie  good 
moming,  dnd  as  to  gain  the  nearest  only  deep.  And  now  not  a  light 
railway  station  he  wonld  be  obliged  fh>m  a  single  one  of  the  many  win- 
to  take  a  six-mile  drive,  and  as  it  dows  at  Eempstowe  blinked  a 
was  already  past  the  small  honrs  modest  answer  to  the  silyery  beams 
of  ihe  morning,  he,  too,  sought  his  of  the  bright  September  moon. 
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TXTHAT  time  I  torn  my  &ce  nnto  the  wall, 
T  T    With  folded  hands,  dim  ^es,  and  lips  a- thirst 
For  peace — my  darkening  memory  will  recall 
That  Summer  Evening  when  I  met  hsx  first ! 

The  meadows  lay  enwrapt  with  mist-wreaths  soft. 

Lit  by  the  level  beams  of  the  low  son ; 
A  hundred  larks,  unseen,  were  up  aloft, 

Proclaiming  that  the  summer  day  was  done. 

While  on  the  larch's  slender  top  the  thrush 
Swayed,  swelling  joyously  his  speckled  throat ; 

And— e*en  already— the  plantation's  hush 
Swooned  to  the  nightingale'B  mefodious  note. 

The  rabbits  frisked  anumg  the  waving  fern. 

Or  flitted  swift  across  the  grassy  lane. 
Through  whose  green  arch  we  saw  the  poppies  bum, 

Where  the  blue  shadows  lengthened  o'er  the  grain. 

And,  ever  and  anon,  a  breeze  would  rise. 
And  silver  all  the  willows— stir  the  elms, — 

Then  die  in  whispers,  as  the  tide- wave  dies. 
That  on  calm  nights  the  gleaming  sands  o'orwhelms. 

And  side  by  side  we  thrid  the  dim  arcade 

Of  murmurous  boughs— green  cloisters  looking  down 
O'er  swelling  hill,  and  shadow-thwarted  glade, 

Green  vale,  and  dusky  wood,  and  comSmd  brown. 

I  filled  her  hands  with  flowers — with  Foxglove  bells, 
^Vild  Hyacinths,  and  little  Speedwells  blue. 

And  the  bright  eyes  of  scarlet  Pimpernels 
That  close  their  chalices  against  the  dew ; — 

With  Eyebright,  Celandine,  and  Cranesbill  pinlv, 
Wildmg  blush  Koses  and  red  Floramour — 

Forget-me-nots,  that  fringed  the  brooklet-brink 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  willows  hoar ! 

All  blooms,  that  Summer  for  her  chaplet  weaves, 
I  plucked— the  tendrill'd  Vetch— the  Orchid  spike, 

Wliich  springs  from  two  broad  brown-b^appled  leaves. 
Crowned  with  a  flock  of  blossoms  insect-like. 
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Sweet  Snmmer  Ereniiig—- I  was  blind,  was  blind ! 

Wilii  joiai  lush  flowerage  what  had  I  to  do?— 
Far,  wbm  the  red  woods  i^ook  in  Automn's  wind, 

I  piocked  the  kte-bloomed  losemary  and  roel 

Sweet  Smnmer  Eyening — ^whose  slant  sunbeams  gild 

A  little  turfen  monnd  and  marble  cross ; 
There  Bleeps  a  heart,  that  once  all  sweetness  filled. 

Here  aches  a  heart  left  vacant  by  her  loss! 

•  • 

So  best,  kind  HeaTen !  For,  when  those  dear  eyes  closed. 
No  tear  for  me  had  dimmed  their  lustrous  bine : 

A  happy  smile  on  those  dear  lips  rex)OBed, 
When  np  to  God  the  enfi»nchised  spirit  flew ! 

She  did  not  see  my  liiis's  high  purpose  foiled — 
My  better  yearnings  k)8e  their  vital  force — 

The  white  wings  of  the  spirit  rent  and  soiled 
Witii  sin,  and  ^duune— with  guilt,  and  Tain  remorse ! 

#  •  •  *  • 

What  time  I  turn  my  pale  feu^  to  the  wall. 

And  see  arise  tiie  records  of  my  past, 
I  know  this  memory  will  outlive  them  all, 

And  fill  my  heart  with  sweetness  to  the  last ! 

T.H. 


OUB  FELENDS  AND  NEIGHBOTJBS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 


THE  fiiends  of  whom  we  here 
speak  are  not  Uncle  Clutter- 
bock  and  Ms  fiunily,  who  have  come 
up  from  the  couniry  to  see  the 
hiternatioDal  Exhibition,  and  who 
are  well^iigh  exhausting  our 
strength  and  patience  in  sight- 
seeing; nor  are  the  neighbours  here 
refiemd  to  the  quiet  fiimily  next 
door,  or  the  rackety  people  in  the 
house  over  the  way.  Our  friends, 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  the 
British  Colonies;  our  neighbours 
are  France  and  Germany,  and  other 
countrieson  the  Continent  We  want 
to  ascertain,  so  &r  as  the  Exhibition 
"Will  iell  us,  whether  the  foreigners 
hare  been  hitting  us  very  hard,  in 
their  mdustrial  advance  since  1851 ; 
and  whether  the  colonists,  the 
Mendly  children  of  old  John  Bull, 
are  furnishing  us  with  compensatory 
advantages  for  meeting  the  rivalry. 

It  is,  of  course,  worth  knowing 
vhetiier  the  makers  of  costly  jew- 
ellery, delicate  porcelain,  brocaded 
afe,  or  point-laice  vdls,  are  able  to 
loalntain  their  own  against  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners;   but   it   is 


more  important  to  trace  the  com- 
parison m  reference  to  articles  of 
general  consumption,  in  which  a 
larger  j^number  of  persons  are  inten 
rested,  and  on  which  the  well-being 
of  all  more  notably  depends. 

As  to  raw  produce,  the  natural 
substances  on  which  the  industry  of 
man  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  almost 
wicked  to  talk  disparagingly  of 
rivalry.  The  more  there  is  of  na- 
tural produce  generally,  tho  greater 
the  blessing  to  all  of  us,  if  we  only 
make  proper  use  of  it.  Take  the 
case  of  coal,  for  instance.  Ought 
wo  to  feel  jealous  at  learning  that 
several  foreign  countries  have  deve- 
loped new  beds  and  seams  of  coal 
in  the  period  of  eleven  years,  sinco 
the  last  Exhibition?  Good  sense 
and  proper  feeling  will  answer.  No. 
Suffice  it  to  know  that  our  geolo- 
gists can  trace  in  this  island  coal 
enough  to  last  us  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of 
many  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours. If  those  neighbours,  or 
some  of  them,  can  find  coal  cheaper 
at  home,  so  much  the  better  for 
M  2 
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society  generally,  although  our  pit- 
owners  and  coal-shippers  may  for  a 
time  think  otherwise.  And  thus, 
likewise,  of  the  varions  mineral 
substances  largely  employed  in  the 
arts— stone  for  building,  slate,  clay 
for  bricks  and  for  pottery,  crystals 
and  earths  for  drugs  and  dyes,  the 
ores  of  the  various  metals—the  more 
there  are  the  better,  whether  in  our 
own  or  Bome  other  country.  If  the 
(Continent  possesses  them  and  Eng- 
land does  not,  we  have  ships  to 
bring  them  and  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Nor  is  it  otherwiee  with 
vegetable  produce,  if  we  fairly  view 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
whole  human  race  is  interested  in 
the  growth^ of  more  com  and  rice, 
more  fruit  and  vegetables,  more  fibre, 
bark,  wood,  Fap,  root,  grass,  reed, 
leaf;  if  we  have  them  not,  any  in- 
crease growth  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbours  benefits  us  as  well  as 
them.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. We  do  not  say  that  it  affects 
England  just  the  same  whether  these 
treasures  are  found  in  our  own  or 
in  other  lands :  opportunity  pre- 
sently will  occur  to  illustrate  this 
matter  in  reference  to  the  colonies. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  any  in- 
crease of  growth,  anywhere,  is  a 
general  benefit,  for  which  nations  at 
large  should  be  grateful.  Once 
more,  as  to  animal  produce.  Here 
the  same  reasoning  applies.  The 
sheep,  with  its  wool  for  cloth  and 
its  skin  for  leather  and  parch- 
ment; the  ox,  with  the  countless 
uses  to  which  its  various  parts  are 
applied;  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  those  which  yield 
horn  or  shell,  those  from  which  we 
obtain  hair  or  tallow,  the  silk-worm, 
the  lac  and  cochineal  insects— all 
are  welcome,  come  from  whence 
they  may.  If  we  can  rear  them,  so 
much  the  merrier ;  if  not,  we  shall 
at  any  rate  be  more  happily  circum- 
stanced than  in  the  lessening,  or  in 
the  stationary  condition,  of  the  exist- 
ing supply. 

No :  the  inquiry  as  to  rivalry  or 
competition  does  not  bear  upon 
natural  produce;  it  is  to  manufac- 
ture, man's  industry,  manipulative 
preparation,  that  the  problem  re- 
lates. Now  we  may  venture  to  say, 
at  once,  that  England  has  no  cause 


to  fear  the  advance  of  her  conti- 
nental neighbours.  When  we  com- 
pare the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  at  Brompton  with  the  previous 
display  of  18  51  in  Hyde  Park,  we 
find  just  such  tokens  of  progress 
abroad  as  should  stimulate  us  to 
increased  exertion,  but  nothing  to 
induce  despondency  or  jealousy: 
just  such  as  ought  to  keep  us  frcfln 
lethargic  indifference,  but  not  to 
justify  a  disheartened  abandonment 
of  any  of  our  wonted  branches  of 
industry. 

Take  iron,  for  example— unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  metal 
the  world  possesses,  let  the  gold- 
diggers  say  what  they  may.  As- 
sur^ly  we  may  be  proud  of  our 
manu&ctures  in  this  metal,  as  dis- 
played or  illustrated  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. There  is  the  imapproach- 
able  rolled  iron  rail,  more  than  a 
himdred  feet  in  length;  there  are 
the  mighty  armour-plates  for  the 
war-ships  about  to  he  constructed, 
five  inches  thick,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long ;  there  is  the  Mer- 
sey Company's  monster  crank  for  ^ 
war-steamer,  one  of  the  largest 
forgings  ever  produced ;  there  are 
the  girders  sent  in  by  the  Butterley 
Company,  showing  how  much 
strength  is  now  producible  hy  a 
comparatively  small  weight  of  iron; 
there  are  the  specimens  fiom  the  Dud- 
ley and  numerous  other  iron  works, 
including  rods  and  bars  so  tough 
that  they  have  been  twisted  (while 
cold)  into  true  lovers'  knots  of  the 
most  tantalizing  shape;  there  are 
enormous  sheets  of  rolled  iron  as 
thin  as  writing-paper,  and  nearly  as 
smooth;  there  are  miles  of  iron 
wire  twisted  into  ropes  so  compact 
and  strong  as  to  supersede  the  old 
iamiliar  hemp  for  many  purposes  in 
ship-rigging,  mining,  and  engineer- 
ing. Any  one  who  has  done  justice 
to  the  Eastern  Annexe  at  Brompton 
— an  annexe  provokingly  hidden 
from  many  visitors  on  account  of 
its  awkward  connection  with  tiie 
main  building — will  be  familiar 
with  these  examples  of  Enghsh  iron 
manufocture.  If  we  extend  a  glance 
to  the  Hardware  Courts,  and  to  the 
hardware  trophies  in  the  south-east 
transept,  we  shall  in  like  manner 
see  that  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
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sted  is  as  well  underBtood  among 
us  as  tiie  extrication  of  the  iron 
from  the  crude  ore.  We  can  afiford 
to  do  justice  to  foreigners  in  this 
faraoch  of  art  Nay,  we  can  admit 
that  M.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  has  sent 
masses  of  steel  more  yast  in  weight 
and  more  highly  polished  than  any- 
thing from  the  works  of  Bessemer, 
Vickera,  or  Naylor.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  that  ingot  of  Krupp's, 
that  forty  thousand  pound  casting 
of  steel,  broken  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  grain!  It  required  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  blows  of  an 
enormous  steam  hammer  to  break 
it:  we  hardly  know  which  of  the 
two  giants  to  admire  most,  the 
hanmier  that  broke  the  ingot,  or  the 
ingot  ih&t  so  long  resisted  the  hmn- 
mer.  And  those  two  rollers  in- 
tended for  laminating  sheets  of 
gold:  what  an  exquisite  polish! 
No  silver  plate,  however  highly 
wrought,  excels  it.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  Intemationid 
Exhibition  consists  in  the  peeps 
which  we  thus  obtain  into  thepro- 
ducts  of  foreign  workshops.  Tnere 
is  no  doubt  at  Sheffield  that  we  can 
do  all  tiiat  Erupp  has  done ;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know 
that  in  a  Bhemsh  Prussian  town, 
the  very  name  of  which  is  almost 
unknown  in  England,  except  to 
steel  and  iron  manu£Eu;turers,  such 
magnificent  specimens  of  work  are 
pfoduced.  iJid  there  are  Erupps 
ona  smaller  scale  in  France, Belgium, 
and  Austria.  Let  us  render  all  due 
honour  to  them,  but  let  us  keep 
wide  awake  while  so  doing. 

In  the  transformation  of  iron  and 
sieel  into  manufactured  goods,  it 
would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  we  were 
caught  napping.  If  ever  we  allow 
our  neighbours  to  excel  us  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  steam-^gines,  locomo- 
tives, pumps,  spinning-machines, 
looms,  machine  tools,  steam  ham- 
mas,  saws,  files,  agricultural  imple- 
motts,  or  the  like,  we  shall  de- 
serve, as  a  nation,  to  be  placed 
under  a  cloud.  We  have  every- 
thing to  aid  us:  abundant  coal 
and  iron,  abundant  capital  and  la- 
bour, a  reservoir  of  past  experi- 
ence, and  a  readiness  of  mechimical 
invention.  We  need  not  fear  The 
Western  Annexe  at  Brompton  is  our 


gigantic  national  trophy  of  ma- 
chinery. There  probably  never  was 
before  collected  in  this  world  such 
a  mass  of  wonderful  machines : 
Armstrong's  locomotive,  Gwynne's 
pump,  Fairbaim's  machines,  Whit- 
worth's  engineering  tools,  Platt*8 
spinning-machines,  engines  and  ma- 
chines for  doing  all  kinds  of  work — 
they  are  here  in  all  their  glory ;  and 
those  Englishmen  who  would  rather 
crowd  to  see  the  Koh-i-Noor  and 
the  Star  of  the  South  than  this 
Western  Annexe  are  barely  worthy 
of  their  name.  Concerning  oui* 
neighbours  the  foreigners,  it  is  really 
a  matter  for  admiration  that  they 
have  sent  so  many  vast  machines  so 
great  a  dLstance,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  so  many  difficulties. 
The  manufacture  of  locomotives  is 
extending  rapidly  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  and  Austria;  and 
our  engineers  are  watching  nar- 
rowly the  element  of  price  in  such 
articles.  That  no  foreign  loco- 
motive can  excel  one  of  English 
build  in  excellence  of  manufacture 
is  admitted  all  over  the  world ;  but 
it  is  an  important  question  whether 
the  advantage  of  price  lies  on  the 
other  side.  We  outsiders— we  mere 
readers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— may  leave  this  matter  im- 
touched;  but  Englii^  engine- 
builders  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
question ;  and  the  International  Ex- 
hibition is  a  most  valuable  lesson- 
book  on  the  matter.  Speaking 
roimdly,  we  may  say  that  foreign 
countries  have  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  machinery  since  1851,  but 
that  England  need  not  tear  this. 
Prussia  has  taught  us  how  to  apply 
beautiful  httie  iron  castings  to  orna- 
mental purposes,  more  delicate  than 
our  foimdcrs  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  producing.  America  (alas,  poor 
America:  i^e  has  littie  either  of 
time  or  inclination  to  bestow  on 
these  matters  just  now !)  has  taught 
us  much  concerning  sewing-ma- 
chines, wood-working  machines,  and 
agricultural  implements ;  and  France 
has  just  shown  us  something  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  iron  statu- 
ary; but  we  are  pretty  certain  of 
this :  all  that  they  can  do  we  can  do 
in  machine  making  and  iron  manu- 
facture—and something  more. 
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In  relation  io  other  metals  the 
same  general  characteristics  are  ob- 
servable. Copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  brass, 
bronze,  bell-metal,  type-metal,  let  our 
neighbours  advanoe  as  they  can;  we 
still  retain  the  lead  in  most  of  them, 
so  fiur  as  concerns  the  transforma- 
tion into  articles  of  use.  The  appli- 
cation to  trinkets  and  ornaments,  by 
some  of  the  continental  nations,  is 
worthy  of  study ;  but  these  chiefly 
belong  to  the  domain  of  decoratiye 
art,  which  the  present  essay  does 
not  touch.  Belgium  has  some  fine 
specimens  of  sheet  iron  for  conver- 
sion into  what  is  erroneously  called 
tin-plate,  but  which  should  rather 
be  designated  tinned  iron.  Other 
nations  show  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  make  tin-plate,  in  wmch 
England  has  hitherto  maintained 
undisputed  pre-eminence;  and  the 
Zollverein*  exhibits  enamelled  iron 
kitchen  ware  of  a  useful  and  cheap 
kind.  In  all  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  mixed  metals,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Continent  can  under- 
sell us,  it  is  generally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  small  articles,  where 
cheap  labour  can  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  metal  toy-soldiers 
and  lucifer-boxes  of  Germany  are 
types  of  a  very  numerous  kind  in 
ttus  group.  The  French  say,  and 
perhaps  say  rightly,  that  they  can 
produce  bronze  which  assumes  the 
greenish  tinge  of  ancient  bronze 
better  than  the  Ihiglish.  If  this  be 
so,  thanks  to  them  for  their  artistic 

*  Children  are  repeatedly  asking  in  the 
Exhibition,  *What  is  the  Zollverein  f  and 
adults  who  are  ashamed  to  show  their 
ignorance  by  asking,  would  still  be  glad  to 
know.  The  proper  word  to  use  is  Germany  ; 
and  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  employing 
the  substitute.  Some  years  ago  most  of  the 
German  States  agreed  upon  a  common 
system  in  reference  to  customs'  duties  at 
their  frontiers ;  and  all  who  signed  this 
agreement  were  included  in  a  *  Zollverein,' 
which  means  *  Customs  union,'  or  *  Toll- 
union.'  The  union  comprises  Pruf^sia^ 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Baden,  Wiir- 
temburg,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Oidenberg, 
and  all  the  petty  Saxes  and  Hesses  at  which 
we  sometimes  laugh  for  their  very  pettiness. 
They  are  the  States,  indeed,  which  we 
generally  recognize  by  the  collective  name 
of  Germany,  Zollverein  is  neither  a  geo- 
graphical nor  a  national  name,  and  it  tells 
nothing  to  ordinary  readers  and  observers. 


ingenuity ;  but  for  all  the  purpoeee 
of  every-day  life,  such  as  the  coin- 
age which  has  superseded  the  co|^r 
pence  and  halfpence,  our  bronze 
founders  can  certainly  do  their 
duty.  We  procure  ooppa*  and  tin 
frcMn  our  own  Cornwall,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  shame  if  fre 
could  not  from  tiiese  ccHnponents 
produce  bronze  as  good  as  any  of 
our  neighbours.  Birmingham  pro- 
tests ^lergetically  that  in  dU  the 
mixed  metals  she  \b  ready  to  take 
the  lead;  and  when  we  know  the 
scope  of  industry  in  that  wonderful 
town,  we  shall  hardly  doubt  that 
the  lead  will  be  maintained.  True, 
our  wholesale  dealers  have  found 
out  that  dieapCT  gilt  jewelkiy, 
needles,  and  cutleiy  can  be  obtained 
in  Germany  than  in  England ;  9sA 
some  of  our  manufacturers,  in  a 
fright,  have  sought  to  undersell  tiie 
und^rsellers  by  making  trash;  but 
if  good  work  at  fair  prices  be  needed, 
Birmingham  need  fear  no  rival  in 
buttons  or  pens  ot  trinkets.  Red- 
ditch  in  neeoles,  or  Sheffield  in  cutr 
lery. 

And  then,  how  about  textile  goods 
—  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  and  so 
forth?  What  does  the  Exhibition 
teach  ?  In  all  that  concerns  art  or 
taste,  France  is  perhaps  still  ahead 
of  us ;  but  we  have  made  advances 
since  185 1,  and  the  race  between  tiie 
two  countries  is  running  closer. 
Leaving  the  domain  of  decorative 
art,  and  coming  to  that  of  manipu- 
lative skill,  the  same  language  may 
be  used,  but  with  a  different  appli- 
cation ;  that  is,  England  is  still  ahead 
of  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  but  they  have  made  ad- 
vances since  185 1  which  Iwing  th«n 
still  nearer  to  equahty  with  us.  Our 
woollen  drapers  are  closely  examin- 
ing the  cloths  sent  over  from  France, 
Belgium,  Grermany,  and  Austria; 
our  Manchester  warehousemen  are 
doing  the  same  with  the  cottons  and 
calicoes;  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and 
Macclesfield  are  scrutinizing  the  silk 
goods  sent  over  from  Lyons  and 
other  parts;  Lancashire  and  Cray- 
ford  are  interested  in  the  printed 
muslins  of  Miilhausen ;  Leicester  in 
the  stockings,  Nottingham  in  the 
bobbin  net,  Leeds  and  Belfisst  in  the 
linen  and  flax  goods;  Olasgow  in 
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the  embroideied  muBlins.  AtmI  fn 
til  UiaoB  {MToductions,  qualify  cf  fibre, 
exoeUenoe  of  spmning  and  weaving, 
tai^  in  dfiMgofl,  aod  chflapneafl  of 
pnoe,  aro  ooUectiTely  taken  into  ao- 
ocnmi.  'Wben,  aome  months  henoe, 
the  Jniy  Bq[Mfft6  make  their  appear- 
anee,  we  sluhll  learn  a  good  deal  (m 
all  theae  mat^era ;  but  in  the  mean 
lime  thrare  is  no  good  reason  to  fear 
the  oompetition  of  fin^eigners.  No 
feceign  ooontry,  tiie  delicto  fingers 
iA.  no  Hindoo,  haye  ever  produced 
cotton  yam  c^  such  exquisite  fino- 
ness  as  Manchester  occasionally  pro- 
dncea ;  nor  do  any  foreign  caUooes 
or  domestic  cottons  equal  those  of 
England  in  the  combined  qualities 
of  excellence  and  cheapness;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  beaten  m  woollens, 
considering  our  abundant  command 
of  machineiy.  In  silks,  we  should 
haye  leas  caose  for  mortification  at 
being  placed  in  the  second  rank,  see- 
ing that  France  has  the  raw  material 
neaier  at  hand,  and  has  imported  to 
h^  Lyons  worlanen  a  special  artistic 
education  for  such  mattera 

In  those  countless  branches  of 
manollMsture  which  depend  chiefly 
OD  the  use  of  earths,  crystals,  and 
liquids,  the  balance  of  excellence 
wayers  a  good  deal  according  to  the 
particular  material.  In  plain  honest 
bricks  and  tiles,  crucibles  and  fire- 
bricks, draining-pipes  and  stoneware, 
and  siu^-like  articles  of  clay,  we  may 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  command  a 
itfge  exx)ort  trade ;  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly make  for  ourselyes  as  well  and 
as  theai^y  as  any  of  our  neighbours. 
In  white  and  blue-and-white  earth- 
enware we  are,  as  we  haye  eyer  been 
since  the  time  of  Wedgwood,  im- 
approached;  interesting  as  are  the 
specimens  firom  many  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  present  Exhibition,  it 
is  incontestable  that  none  equal  us 
in  the  combined  elements  of  quality 
and  price— if  as  good  they  are  dearer ; 
if  as  cheap,  they  are  not  so  good. 
In  the  higher  kinds  of  ware,  whether 
known  by  the  names  of  porcelain, 

C'  n,  jasper,  biscuit,  m%jolioa,  Pa- 
ware,  or  any  other,  there  is  an 
artistic  elem^it  included  which  takes 
the  articles  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  mannfacturing.  Kerr's  royal 
dessert  serrice,  and  the  choice  pro- 
ductions c^  Hinton,  Gopeland,  and 


Bose,  for  instance,  owe  nine-tentha, 
perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of 
their  market  yalue  to  this  artistic  ixt 
aesthetic  quahty.  Whether  or  not 
the  productions  of  S^yres,  Dresden, 
Berlm,  or  Vienna  excel  or  &11  short 
of  those  of  England,  becomes  thus, 
in  some  sense,  a  fine-art  question, 
instead  of  a  mere  nmnufactur^Es' 
question ;  and  cm  this  we  will  merely 
say  that  our  chief  authorities  assert 
that  we  are  now  equal  to  any  fordgn 
competitors  whatoyer — a  eari  of  im- 
plied admission  that  such  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  glass,  our 
neighbours  run  us  closely.  They 
produce  plate  glass  and  blown  glass 
as  large  as  anything  we  have  ever 
put  forth,  flint  glass  as  beautiful, 
and  bottle  glass  as  cheap.  The 
two  Crystal  Palaces,  and  the  two 
domes  of  the  present  Exhibiti<m 
building,  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted but  for  the  substitution  of 
blown  sheet  glass  for  the  old- 
fashioned  crown  glass ;  and  this  ca- 
pital change  we  owe  mainly  to  the 
French.  If  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Venetians  deck  their  cut-glass  oma- 
ments  with  an  elaboration  which  we 
can  scarcely  equal,  the  firms  of 
Osier,  Dobswi,  Powell,  and  Pellatt 
show  in  this  Exhibition  that  we 
have  little  to  learn  in  connection 
with  glass  cutting  and  engraving. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  tliat,  in 
glass  manu&ctures  generally,  we 
and  our  neighbours  are  about  on 
a  par. 

In  the  amazing  circle  of  what 
come  under  the  designation  of  che- 
mical manu&ctures,  England  and 
the  Continent  are  so  busy  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  takes  the  lead. 
Was  ever  anything  seen  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  colours  and  the  crystals 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Eastern 
Annexe  ?  The  gorgeous  magenta, 
glittering  like  the  wings  of  some 
shining  insect ;  the  intense  ultrama- 
rine, almost  as  beautiful  in  the  imi- 
tative as  in  the  real  form ;  the  glow- 
ing scarlet  and  carmine,  that  dazzle 
the  eye  to  gaze  upon ;  the  magnifi- 
cent masses  of  alum,  borax,  and 
other  crystalline  chemicals— these, 
and  countless  other  specimens,  show 
how  actively  our  manu&cturers  are 
engaged  in  providing  substances  for 
the  use  of  the  dyer,  the  painter,  the 
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printer,  the  druggist,  <&c.  And'  if 
we  Tisit  the  foreign  departments  at 
the  Exhibition,  we  shall  see  that 
our  neighbours  are  in  Uke  manner 
steadily  advancing  in  all  the  arts 
that  depend  on  chemical  science. 
Neither  has  reason  to  fear  the  rest, 
because  all  are  benefited  by  the  in- 
yentions  of  each :  this,  indeed,  is  the 
yery  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole 
subject 

Space  is  scanty  for  any  further 
review  of  the  industrial  sections,  in 
relation  to  English  and  foreign  ri- 
valry. But,  in  trutii,  we  need  not 
care  for  this.    When  we  have  grap- 

gled  with  those  branches  of  manu- 
icture  which  depend  on  the  working 
up  of  metals,  of  textile  fibres,  and  of 
minerals  or  chemicals,  we  have  grap- 
pled with  the  chief  Of  course  the 
manipulation  of  wood  into  endless 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness  is 
also  important ;  and  few  depart- 
ments of  the  Exhibition  are  more 
instructive  than  this;  for  it  shows 
that  those  foreign  countries  which 
possess  extensive  forests  have  devised 
processes  of  wood  working  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Of  course, 
too,  all  that  relates  to  book-making, 
in  respect  of  paper,  types,  ink,  print- 
ing, and  bindi^,  will  repay  close 
scrutiny ;  for  it  is  known  that  on  all 
these  points  France  and  Austria  are 
at  least  equal  to  England.  It  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  whether,  and  why,  they 
excel  us  in  any  one  of  them.  Look 
at  that  wonderful  specimen  of  book- 
binding, the  Album,  in  the  Austrian 
department ;  and  look  at  the  maize 
paper  on  which  the  Austrian  Cata- 
logue is  printed — such  things  teach 
us,  at  least,  to  respect  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  such  respect  is  far  more 
profitable  than  a  narrow  jealousy  of 
their  excellence. 

We  think,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
that  our  foreign  neighbours  do  not 
press  us  so  closely,  in  any  important 
department  of  manufacture,  as  to 
give  just  cause  for  anxiety.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  watch  carefully  and 
to  profit  by  whatever  lessons  they 
can  teach  us,  feeling  well  assured 
that  they,  in  their  turn,  are  profiting 
by  the  English  teaching  which  these 
international  exhibitions  supply. 

And  even   if  matters  were  less 


fi&vourable  than  they  are,  our  distant 
friends, '  the  British  colonists,  will 
come  to  our  aid.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  therefore 
the  second  part  of  this  paper  may 
be  disposed  of  in  terms  of  downright 
certainty.  All  the  colonies,  with 
(we  beheve)  one  exception,  are  more 
richly  represented  in  1862  than  they 
were  in  185 1.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
want  of  some  terms  of  agreement 
among  the  colonists  themselves,  does 
not  greet  us  in  the  courts  and  galle- 
ries of  the  present  Exhibition. 

Every  one,  when  the  minerals  of 
Australia  are  mentioned,  naturally 
thinks  of  the  vast  stores  of  gold  which 
that  land  has  produced,  and  of  which 
we  knew  nothing  when  the  last 
Exhibition  was  held  in  1 8  5 1 .  It  was 
a  good  idea  of  the  colonists  of  Vic- 
toria to  make  an  obelisk  (albeit  cmly 
of  wood  and  canvas)  that  should  re- 
present the  mass  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions* sterling  worth  of  precious  metal 
dug  up  and  sold  there  in  ten  years ; 
and  it  was  an  ingenious  thought  to 
place  on  the  sui^GEiee  of  the  obelisk 
patches  in  rehef  that  might  show  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  principal  nug- 
gets. The  cases  in  the  north-east 
transept,  containing  the  contribn- 
tions  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  show  real  nuggets  themselves, 
some  of  them  wortii  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  each ;  together  with 
a  model  of  what  is  beheved  to  be 
the  largest  and  weightiest  nugget 
ever  found  in  the  world,  worth — ^we 
are  afraid  to  say  how  much.  And 
there  is,  too,  the  hemisphere  of  solid 
gold,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
valued  at  4,000/.  New  Zealand  and 
Nova  Scotia  call  upon  us  likewise  to 
admire  the  nuggets  and  the  auriferous 
quartz  which  have  been  found  in 
those  colonies  in  the  last  year  or  two ; 
and  in  the  nave  we  can  see  figures  of 
animals—a  kangaroo  and  an  emu — 
made  of  absolutely  pure  colonial 
gold.  The  value  of  these  colonial 
gold  discoveries  to  the  mother 
country  is  immense.  The  diggers 
require  coined  money  for  their  nug- 
gets and  gold  dust ;  with  this  coined 
money  they  must  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  and  the  supply  of  these 
necessaries  gives  rise  to  immense 
commercial  activity  between  !^gland 
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and  the  ooloiiieB.  Our  surplus  popu- 
htioa  finds  an  outlet  for  its  energies 
in  new  lands;  our  engineers  and 
architects  find  a  new  world  to  enrich 
with  their  railways,  docks,  bridges, 
churches,  and  public  Iraildings ;  our 
clergymen  and  ministers, '  sdiool- 
masters,  physicians,  surgeons,  law- 
yers, artists,  can  obtain  a  wider 
fi^ere  for  their  professional  labours 
than  in  over-crowded  England ;  our 
manufiftctnrers  have  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  suitable  for  colonial 
madcets;  our  shipowners  find  it 
profitable  to  increase  more  and  more 
the  service  of  well-appointed  vessels, 
•  to  convey  emigpcants  and  manu&c- 
tnred  goods  in  one  direction,  and 
raw  produce  in  the  other ;  and  our 
government  and  le^alature  find  an 
inducement  to  subsidize  mail  steamers 
and  srabmiuine  tel^pcaphs  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  not  be  justifiable 
but  for  tiie  increasing  wealth  and 
importance  of  i^e  colonies.  Beck- 
IflBBncBS  and  profligacy,  as  we 
know,  have  attended  the  sudden 
asBsnblage  of  thousands  of  gold- 
diggers  in  new  patches  of  country ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  large 
oommunitieB  of  influential  men  have 
grown  up  as  consequences  of  the 
goM-findmg,  and  that  the  old  country 
is  benefited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
thereby. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with 
gold  that  our  colonies  are  enriching 
themselves  and  us  by  their  mineral 
toasures.  The  cask  or  tub  of  coal 
from  Queensland  is  a  humble  affair, 
but  it  may,  perchance,  tell  of  a  great 
fntore.  This  invaluable  fdel  is  found 
in  several  of  our  Australian  and 
Korth  American  colonies ;  and  if  they 
can  only  find  a  good  hard  steam- 
coal,  in  sufficient  abimdance,  it  will 
do  wonders  towards  encouraging 
ocean-steaming.  Iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead— all  are  found  in  the  colonies, 
as  the  several  courts  in  the  Exhibi- 
tkm  unply  show.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent mass  of  copper  ore  that  is  from 
Australia,  on  tiie  west  side  of  the 
odonial  transept!  A  country  that 
can  produce  such  a  splendid  block 
(weighing  something  like  fifteen 
tiboQBand  pounds)  has  one  oertaia 
source  of  wealth  at  the  least  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  malachite  from 
Soath  Austndia,  wrought   into   a 


table-top  that  really  makes  some 
approach  to  equality  with  the  gor- 
geous productions  of  Russia  in  this 
line — productions,  by  the  way,  which 
are  not  so  conspicuous  in  i86a  as 
they  were  in  1851. 

Transferring  attention  from  the 
mineral  to  the  vegetable  produce  of 
our  colonies,  none  but  the  most  care- 
less observer  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  wood, 
for  useftd  and  ornamental  purposes, 
displayed  at  the  Exhibition.  No 
sucn  a  collection  has  ever  before 
reached  this  country.  The  colonists 
have  ingeniously  contrived  to  show 
the  qualities  of  the  wood  in  various 
ways.  Some  send  slices  from  the 
big  trees;  some  masses  or  square 
baulks;  some  thick  planks;  some 
thin  planks;  some  small  pieces, 
square,  flat,  or  roimded;  some 
polished  at  one  end  and  unpolished 
attlie  other.  There  are  the  magni- 
ficent slabs  of  Wellington  pine  from 
Npw  South  Wales;  the  numerous 
pieces  of  the  Tasmanian  timber 
trophy,  with  some  furniture  to  show 
the  peculiar  beauly  of  the  musk- 
wood;  the  chess-table  and  cabinet 
of  a  remarkable  Queensland  wood ; 
the  gigantic  slab  cut  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tiiee  in  Western  Australia,  and 
the  cabinet  made  by  convicts  out  of 
forty  different  kinds  of  wood  from 
that  colony;  the  Canadian  slab  of 
black  walnut,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  slice  of  white  pine,  twenty- 
two  JSeet  in  circumference ;  the  New 
Brunswick  book  of  leaves,  each  leaf 
formed  of  six  different  kinds  of  wood ; 
the  piece  of  the  magnificent  Douglas 
fir-tree  from  Vancouver,  which  tree, 
we  are  told,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk 
equal  to  seven  feet,  soared  to  a  height 
of  nearly  two  himdred  feet  before  the 
first  branch^ sprang;  the  cork-wood 
from  Demerara,  so  wonderfully  soft 
and  light;  the  beautiful  slabs  of 
lignum  vitas:  from  Jamaica;  the 
richly-varied  cedar  furniture  from 
Bermuda;  the  spotted  letter-wood 
from  British  Guiana,  and  the  table- 
top  made  from  nearly  five  hundred 
different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  the 
same  colony.  And  then  our  eastern 
possessions,  India,  Ceylon,  &c.,  con- 
tributed multitudes  of  specimens  of 
wood  among  the  articles  exhibited — 
all   interesting,  although  we  may 
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perhaps  be  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Ceylonaae  ex- 
hibitors, such  as  Eattemafaatmeya, 
Wijesinhe,  Obeyesekere,  Weiralafii- 
zinayana,  Wimalasiiiriayana,  aiKi 
others  equally  formidable. 

Scarcely  less  important  are  the 
many  kinds  of  fibre  and  oth^  vege- 
table produce  applicable  to  pape]> 
making,  rope  and  twine-ma^ng, 
spinning  and  weaving,  dso.  Tbe  pretty 
articles  from  Bennuda  show  how 
well  fitted  the  palm-leaf  is  as  a 
material  for  hats  and  bonnets.  The 
silver  wattle  bark,  from  West  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  type  of  a  most  valuable 
class  of  substances  in  those  regions. 
The  fibre  of  the  pita  plant  shows 
how  cordage  is  made  in  Bahamas. 
The  sunn  and  kittool  fibres,  the  date- 
pahn  leaf,  the  coir  and  pooswell 
fibres,  are  exhibited  by  Ceylon  in 
forms  tending  to  illustrate  their 
variety  of  application.  The  admi- 
rably-arranged Indian  collection 
makes  us  acquainted  with  numerous 
varieties  of  those  fibres  which  Dr. 
Boyle  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  have 
recomm^ided  so  strcmgly  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  paper-makers.  Jamaica, 
with  its  bast  and  other  fibre;  Mauri- 
tius, with  its  lalo  fibre ;  Natal,  with 
its  barks  and  fAjnes;  New  South 
Wales,  with  its  nettle  and  sycamore 
fibres,  and  its  cabbage-tree  plait,  and 
similar  products  from  nearly  all  the 
other  colonies — show  that  we  may 
yet  possibly  make  some  of  our  paper 
and  our  titile  and  plaited  goods  of 
substances  little  known  among  us 
at  present 

Far  more  important  are  the  fibres 
mainly  relied  upon  in  textile  manu- 
fiEU!tures  of  the  usual  kinds,  and  fax 
more  interesting  to  know  whether 
our  colonies  can  famish  us  with  a 
supply.  Of  wool  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Australia  sends 
over  larger  and  larger  shipments, 
until,  at  length,  our  reliance  in  that 
quarter  has  become  very  beneficial 
both  for  us  and  for  the  colony.  We 
may  smile  at  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  wool-packs  at  the 
Exhibition,  where  they  form  a  kind 
of  triumphed  arch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Victoria  Court,  with  one  parti- 
cular bale  as  a  keystone ;  but  the 
arch,  at  any  rate,  is  so  disposed 
that  the  packs  may  well  display  the 


quality  of  the  wooL  New  SooAh 
Wales,  and  all  ttie  other  Aastcalian 
ookmies,  have  in  like  manner  s^t 
Emecimens  of  tiie  sheep's  wool  which 
they  are  wont  to  consign  to  the 
y<ngliflh  marlEBt  Alpaca  wool,  idso, 
is  i^ut  to  fiam  ODe  of  the  elements 
oi  AuatnUian  weal^  Mr.  Ledger, 
an  enterprising  man,  conveyed  a 
fiook  of  alpacas  and  llamas  from  Poa 
to  New  Soutii  Wales,  a  few  yeazs 
ago,  at  great  riidcaod  difficulty ;  and 
those  animals  form  the  stock  from 
whenoe  numerous  flocks  are  gradu- 
ally forming.  At  present,  most  of 
the  alpaca  for  our  manu&ctoreB  is 
obtained  from  Peru,  but  a  giand  i 
supply  frtan  our  own  colonies  is 
'  looming  in  iiie  distanoe ;'  and  the 
New  South  Whales  departai^it  at  the 
Exhibition  enables  us  to  see  what  a 
beautiful  silky  substsnee  this  is. 
Concerning  flax,  anotiier  importat 
member  of  the  fibrous  gvoup,  New 
Zeidand  is  rich  in  a  particular  kind, 
idiich  that  ookmy  will  be  able  to 
aeaad  over  to  us  in  increased  quan- 
tity whatever  the  distracting  quarrels 
with  the  natives  cease.  Of  silk  it 
must  bo  said  that  the  only  British 
possession  which  produces  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity  is  India,  al- 
though isolated  att^pts  are  made 
elsewhere.  Beautiful  are  the  hanks 
of  this  substance  as  shown  in  the 
Indian  department,  soft  in  texture 
and  glowing  in  golden  yellow. 

Far  excelling,  however,  in  vital 
importance  to  England,  all  other  fi- 
brous substances  whatever,  is  co^fow; 
and  thoughtful  visitors  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion are  anxiously  inquiring  whether 
the  Colonial  departments  &ive  any- 
thing to  tell  us  in  this  matter.  We 
know  fit)m  the  newspapers  that  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties are  dependent  for  their  bread 
on  the  cotton  manufocture,  and  ihat 
this  sustenance  is  imperilled  by  the 
hideous  fratricidal  war  in  America. 
Aery  of  anguish  is  raised  for  cotton, 
the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture ; 
and  every  one  is  asking  whetiier  tiie 
colonies  can  fill  up  tli  gap  which 
the  blockade  of  the  American  ports 
has  occasioned.  India,  we  Imow, 
can  and  does  grow  cotton  lately ; 
and  the  chief  inquiry  now  is,  in 
i^espoct  to  that  vast  country,  whdhcr 
the  cotton  can   be  shipped   clean 
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enough  and  cheaply  enough  for 
the  lequiiemente  of  the  Liyerpool 
market  Moetintei^estmgisittowatch 
the  mode  in  which  the  colonies  have 
thed  to  send  ns  their  htUe  bits  of 
cotton,  as  samples  of  what  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  if 
we  will  only  encoorage  than.  Almost 
every  colony  has  done  this,  as  the 
north-eastern  transept  at  the  Exhi- 
bition will  show ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Atit^ata  one  particnlar  case  contains 
samples  of  cotton  grown  in  almost 
every  i)art  of  the  world,  collected 
and  exhibited  by  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association.  Queensland,  quite  a 
young  colony,  carved  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  New  South  Wales, 
means  to  tay  sedulously  whether  she 
can  profitably  include  cotton  culture 
among  her  regular  brandies  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  when  we  find  that  some 
of  the  Queensland  samples  now  in 
the  Exhibition  are  ranked  by  Man- 
chester men  among  the  finait  ever 
seen,  with  a  market  value  of  four 
idullings  a  pound,  we  may  perhaps 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  though  our 
colcHiies  cannot  shield  us  from  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  American 
turmoil,  they  may,  at  least,  prevent 
us  in  ftitpre  from  being  so  utterly 
dependent  as  hitherto  on  Transat- 
lantic supply. 

We  are  too  fiEir  distant  from  most 
of  our  colonies  to  purchase  much 
com  from  them;  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  com  is  there,  if  we 
should  want  it.    How  bravely  they 
are  all  struggling !    In  England  our 
wheat  is  reckoned  pretty  good  if  it 
weighs  sixty  pounds   pear  bushel; 
but  the  colonies  are  pushing  a  head 
of  this.     The  Uttle  bags  and  boxes, 
cans  and  cases,  casks  and  bottles, 
arranged  about  the  various  colonial 
deparhnents,  contain  specimens  of 
wheat  ranging  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds  per  bushel ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  the  farmers  and  millers, 
who,  like    other   people,  flock    to 
Brompton  in  great  force,  handling 


this  fine  heavy  wheat  admiringly,  and 
speculating  on  the  richness  of  the 
soil  where  it  was  grown.  It  is  a 
question  of  labour  and  freight :  so  for 
as  extent  and  quality  of  land  are  con- 
cerned, our  colonists  could  feed  the 
whole  British  community  many  times 
told.  Quite  as  important  is  it  to 
learn  what  our  friends  can  effect  in 
cultivating  maize  or  Indian  com,  a 
kind  of  grain  that  we  know  httle 
about  in  England.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
lific crop;  and  many  experienced 
agriculturists  are  of  opinion  that  a 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  under- 
stand what  good  maize  bread  is, 
made  from  trained  or  artificial  varie- 
ties of  the  plant. 

Thus  it  is,  then.  The  mighty  Ex- 
hibition at  Brompton  tells  us  that, 
in  BosoB  departments  of  produce  and 
industry,  our  neighbours  are  press- 
ing us  rather  closely— France  in  one 
commodity,  Austria  in  another,  Ger- 
many in  a  third,  Belgium  in  a  fourth ; 
but  that  this  pressure  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  of  such  a  kind  as  should 
reasonably  alarm  us.  In  making 
useful  thingB  out  of  raw  produce, 
we  have  only  to  keep  omr  eyes  open, 
and  not  to  lag  in  the  race ;  in  obtain- 
ing raw  produce  for  making  the 
useful  things,  we  should  rather  be 
grateful  than  hostile  to  our  neigh- 
bours for  opening  up  new  sources 
of  supply,  seeing  that  we  as  well  as 
they  are  benefited  thereby.  And  if 
matters  were  gloomy  instead  of 
cheering  in  this  direction,  we  should 
still  have  our  brave  friends,  our  dis- 
tant colonists,  to  back  us.  All  their 
gold  and  copper,  their  iron  and  coal, 
their  wool  and  flax,  their  silk  and 
cotton,  their  timber  and  bark,  their 
gums  and  dyes,  their  com  and  their 
live  stock — everything  that  enriches 
them  in  the  first  instance  will  enrich 
us  in  the  long  run.  And  the  moro 
we  trade  with  them,  the  less  inclined 
will  they  be  to  run  away  from  us, 
and  set  up  business  on  their  own 
account — as  KepublicanF. 


^>mni  by  Walter  Crane. 
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It  is  not  ten  years  ago  since  the 
Englishwoman  was  laughed  at  in 
Paris  for  the  ftdnees  of  her  gown. 
Whilst  the  fiur  Parisian  would 
cleverly  gather  up  her  plain  and 
simple  walking  dress  in  one  hand, 
and  traverse  l£e  muddy  streets  and 
roads  without  a  spot  upon  her  white 
petticoat,  or  well-made  boot,  our 
countrywoman  could  only  manage 
her  more  ample  robes  with  both 
lumds,  holding  them  up  in  so  strange 
and  awkward  a  mamier,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  French,  that  the 
ijamins,  as  they  passed,  would  not 
unfrequently  inqui^  whether  '  Ma- 
dame was  going  to  dance?'  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  ridicule  and 
£a£^on,  the  Englishwoman  held  to 
her  full  skirt  She  could  meekly 
resign  her  head  to  the  French  coiffeur, 
could  view  her  last  new  bonnet  with 
abhorrence,  beside  the  light  and 
becoming  French  structure,  but  the 
extra  br^tii  of  her  dress  she  could 
not  and  would  not  give  up ;  and  as 
determination  generally  gains  the 
day,  she  carried  her  point  Be- 
fore long  the  Frenchwoman  began 
to  question  whether,  when  beside 
her  &ir  rival,  she  had  not  the  air 
of  having  been  dragged  through  a 
pond.  Tlie  idea  once  admitted,  she 
ceased  to  talk  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
English  in  persisting  in  such  '  ful- 
ness and  flounces ;'  and  although  the 
dressmakers  still  maintained  that  a 
drcumferenoe  of  four  yards  was  the 
extent  that  could  be  permitted  to  a 
skirt,  certain  contrivances  were  made 
to  give  massivenees  to  the  folds  of 
the  rich  silk,  and  to  prevent  any 
lighter  material  from  clmging  to  the 
fignre,  until  tlie  Frenchwoman  from 
starch  progressed  to  crinoline,  from 
crinoline  to  hoops  of  as  '  monstrous 
size '  as  those  of  '  Madame  Blaize,' 
and  whidi  promise  at  present,  in 
Kpite  of  mucD  outcry  against  them, 
to  maintain  their  place  in  ladies' 
&voar.  We  confess  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop :  it  sets  off  the 
drepB,  give«  dignity  to  the  person. 


and  keeps  the  long  and  heavy  petti- 
coats from  clinging  inconvementiy 
about  the  feet ;  but  then,  it  should 
be  small,  so  as  to  admit  of  plenty  of 
drapery  over  it,  and  preserve  an 
effect  of  softness :  it  should,  too,  be 
very  pliable  and  elastic,  so  as  to  take 
any  shape  and  yet  return  to  its  own ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it  should  be  so 
disposed  as  to  avoid  the  swinging 
from  side  to  side  that  we  so  con- 
stantly observe.  The  hoops  worn 
at  the  present  moment,  are  most 
imgraceful,  frightful,  and  incon- 
venient No  modem  dinner-tablo 
is  now  large  enough.  Some  ladies 
seem  clothed  in  cast  iron,  so  un- 
yielding are  their  robes.  A  man  is 
never  now  able  to  get  his  legs  under 
the  table,  for  an  impenetrable  barrier, 
draped  in  silk  or  satin,  stops  the 
way.  Let  us  hope  good  tasta  will 
modify  the  present  &shion  in  this  re- 
spect, without  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  our  grandmothers 
remember  fifty  or  six^  years  ago. 
We  do  not  think  this  very  likely, 
for  when  Louis  Napoleon  first  as- 
sumed the  imperial  dignity,  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French 
milliners  and  those  mysterious  in- 
dividuals who,  in  theii-  little  dark 
rooms,  in  some  quiet  court,  do  so 
much  damage  to  Paterfcunilias's 
purse,  by  every  year  devising  a  new 
cut  for  a  sleeve,  or  a  fresh  design 
for  a  mantie—a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  by  these  inventive  powers,  to 
flatter  him  by  returning  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  first  imperial  era :  waists 
(to  speak  technically)  were  made 
short^,  and  classic  draperies,  called 
a  VImpSratrice,  were  for  a  time 
adopted,  but  the  skirt  of  many  folds 
remained.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, modesty  refused  to  adopt  a 
costiune  which,  if  it  covered,  did  not 
clothe  the  frame.  The  scanty,  gauzy 
textures  closely  fitting  to  the  shape,  in 
which  the  Empress  Josephine,  Ma- 
dame B^camier,  and  others  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  their  pictures, 
might  suit  the  perfect  form  of  a 
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Princess  PauHne,  who,  according  to 
Madame  Junot,  had  but  one  per- 
sonal defect,  a  strangely  illnahaped 
ear— or  the  well-ronnded  proportions 
of  Caroline  of  Naples,  who,  like 
many  of  her  &mily,  mclined  to  em- 
bonpoint, but  they  were  fatal  to  a  thin 
woman,  and  were  at  onoe  imeted  by 
the  slight  and  gnoefid  Eugenie, 
who  oompieiiended  the  dignity  ci  ft 
fall  and  flowing  robei  aad  its  use 
also,  in  a  kr^ellmgage,  asa class  dis- 
tinction between  peof^  ctf  ccmditicn 
and  thewOTking  populatioii^  whose 
Tocati(ms  forbid  so  expensiTd  and 
inoonyenient  a  style  of  dress. 

The  greatest  dass  distinetkm  in 
this  oountry  is  bad  taste ;  every  one 
aspires  to  be  in  the  fHsloon,  to  dress 
like  their  nei^^ibour;  and  erery- 
thing  that  is  objectionable  or  ex- 
aggerated is  at  once  adopted  by 
those  deficient  in  refinement,  un- 
educated in  taste.  Thus,  wh«i  we 
see  before  us  a  figure  like  a  divings 
bell,  wearing  a  sort  of  long  coat, 
narrow  at  the  shoulders,  and  de- 
scending in  a  hard,  ugly  line  orer 
the  'immense  hoop,  a  small  hat 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
a  little  black  yeil  OTer  the  face,  and 
the  hair  in  a  net  spotted  witii  gold, 
we  are  perfectly  certain,  ere,  we 
behold  the  &ce  of  the  wearer,  that 
it  has  the  word  'vulgar'  written 
on  it.  We  care  not  what  the  rank 
of  the  individuid  be,  and  we  had 
better  explain  at  once,  that  we  take 
vulgarity  to  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  pretension :  a  ploughboy, 
a  labourers  wife,  are  not  vulgar 
unless  the  one  apes  the  fine  lady 
and  the  other  the  squire. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there 
so  much  of  this  vulgarity  in  dress 
as  in  England.  The  hideous  imita- 
tions of  expensive  materials  manu- 
factured hero  would  find  no  market 
in  France.  The  Frenchwcanan's  in- 
stinctive good  taste  recoils  fix>m  the 
frightful  combinations  of  colour, 
or  the  wretched  attempts  to  simulate 
rich  materials  which  find  flavour 
with  us. 

A  lady  once  accompanied  her 
French  maid,  who  could  speak  no 
English,  to  a  well-known  shop  in 
London  for  the  purchase  of  a  dress. 
The  price  intended  to  be  given  was 
named,  and  dress  after  dress  was 


brought  forward.  '  It  is  impossiUe, 
madame,'  exclaimed  the  maid,  '  that 
I  could  wear  any  of  these.'  Finally, 
findiag  her  purse  did  not  admit  of 
her  procuring  what  she  considered, 
in  good  taste,  suitable  to  a  lady's- 
maid's  position,  she  purchased  a  black 
dres8»  as  tiie  only  unol:jectionable 
oolour  her  means  allowed  ci.  The 
same  soene  was  Treated  wh^i  select- 
ing a  riiawl,  and  finally  a  Scotch 
tweed,  in  the  natural  oolour  oi  the 
wool,  was  ehoeea.  At  present  our 
manu&cturers  keep  theur  best  pat- 
terns lor  the  best  materials;  but  we 
hope,  now  that  schools  of  design 
have  been  estaldished  everywhero, 
this  practice  will  cease  to  be  necessary 
— ^tltfit  when  patterns  and  arrange- 
ments of  ookHur  are  more  studied, 
we  shall  have  so  large  a  choioe  of 
good  designs  that  all  classes  may 
obtain  th^,  and  the  taste  of  the 
public  be  tiius  iiisensiUy  im|ffoved. 

We  con  give  no  strongs  illustra- 
tion of  ilie  good  pattern,  carrying 
value  with  it,  inaependent  of  its 
material,  than  by  comparing  Eng- 
lish and  French  imitation  jewellery. 
The  French  may  be,  and  is,  worn 
by  the  lady  of  any  rsuok,  whilst  the 
Euglish  mock  rubies  and  emeralds, 
in  gorgeous  gilt  settings,  are  only 
fit  for  fairs  and  toyshops,  where 
ak)ne  they  are  saleable. 

If  pretension  of  any  kind  in  dress 
is  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste,  afiecta- 
tion  of  singularity  is  equally  so.  It 
presupposes,  either  fancied  superi- 
ority on  the  part  of  the  wearer  to  the 
views  of  ihe  majority,  or  an  absurd 
desire  to  excite  notice.  It  would 
seem  to  say,  '  Look  at  me!  I  am  a 
character,'  or,  '  I  am  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudioee  of  the 
age.'  The  most  objectionable  of 
this  most  impertinent  class  are  those 
who  assume  a  manly  style  of  cos- 
tume :  happily  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. We*  have  no  objection  to  a 
strong-minded  w(Hnan  in  her  proper 
place,  unless  she  beccMues  strong- 
minded  in  her  dress  also,  when  the 
sooner  an  extinguisher  is  put  on  her 
the  better.  The  elderly  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  some  pecidiarity 
in  dress,  and  they  often  adopt  a 
style  which  is  more  becoming  and 
suitable  to  them  than  the  preTailing 
fiashion  would  be. 
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Kuiy  people  are  dowdy  and  ill 
dreesed,  bectoise  ibej  are  leaQj  too 
iDdilBreBt,  too  idle,  or  too  oareloBS  to 
attend  to  themselres,  bat  there  are 
othersirho  are  dowdj  upon  pdndpla 
Aecoiding  to  tiieir  religions  notions^ 
to  look  irieaamg  is  wrong,  to  be 
well  dressed  is  wicked.  They  take 
DO  thought  of  the  millions  to  whom 
the  saperflnities  of  dress  are  bread. 
Whilst  adyoa^ing  loadly  tiie  neoe9- 
sHy  of  jMOTiding  wranen  with  em- 
ployment, they  would  in  practioe 
defnire  thooamds  of  tiie  honest 
means  of  snbsiBtenoe.  They  wish 
yon  to  nnderstaiid  \jj  tiieir  appear- 
anee,  ^at  MctrToeatvm  is  goodness; 
tiie  aim  and  object  of  their  dress  is 
to  show  tiie  worM  that  they  have 
chosen  'the  better  part;'  and  with 
a  Tiew,  periiaps,  m  keeping  their 
munbers  select,  they  contnye  to 
make  propriety  so  nnattractiye,  that 
the  yonng,  and  tiiose  who  axe  sen- 
sitiTe  to  external  impressions,  are  at 
ocmstant  war  with  what  natmral  in- 
stinct leads  tiiem  to  admire,  and  what 
these  indiyidnals  practically  assert 
is  cmly  associated  with  sin  and 
worldlrness.  Eyer  since  8t  An- 
tiKmy  tiirew  so  mnch  discredit  on 
woman's  beauty,  by  representing 
it  as  a  snare,  the  aim  of  education 
seems  to  haye  been,  to  keep  beauty 
at  a  discount,  instead  of  teaching 
that  it  is  a  gifk,  a  talent  giyen  to 
some,  as  ranker  f(vtune  is  to  others ; 
an  mstmment  for  good,  quite  as 
much  as  for  eyil,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  its  occupation  like  any  other 
talent 

Surely,  too,  if  the  'mind's  ex- 
pression' may  be  read  in  the  &cc, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a 
lovely  smile  may  bespeak  a  gracious 
mind;  a  refinement  of  manner,  a 
purity  of  character;  and  signs  of 
good  taste,  a  cultivated  intellect 

'  But  what  has  woman's  beauty,' 
exclaims  our  reader,  '  to  do  with  ijie 
artofdresB?' 

Simply  this,  that  if  woman  is 
Nature's  masterpiece,  and  the  poet 
says— 

'Her  'prenUcc  hand  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  mnde  the  lasses,  oh  !'j 

she  is  worthy  to  be  treated  and 
studied  like  any  other  masterpiece, 
framed  in  the  best  frame,  and  shown 


in  as  good  a  light  as  the  man  of 
taste  selects  for  his  treasures  of  art^ 
his  pictures,  his  bronzes.  Influenced 
as  we  all  are  by  the  external,  who 
can  say  how  mudi  happiness  may 
be  insensibly  added  to  man's  daily 
life,  by  his  finding  his  home  treasures 
tiie  most  attndzve  objects  upcm 
which  to  rest  his  eyes  ?  or  who  can 
say  how  much  inward  irritation  is 
experienced  by  those,  who,  loving 
harmony  in  form  and  colour,  see 
the  beings  dearest  to  him  con- 
stantiy  outraging  its  laws.  Eyery 
action  of  our  daily  liyes  may  as  well 
be  done  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
others  as  not ;  and  the  art  of  dress, 
as  one  part  of  the  art  of  giving  plea- 
sure, is  worth  the  while  of  every 
Christian  woman  to  study. 

To  return  to  present  fsishions. 
Although  confessing  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop  in  full  dress, 
we  have  found  the  present  large 
hoops  inccmyenient  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  undesirable  in  the  streets ; 
but,  there  is  (me  place  more,  where 
they  are  positively  objectionable, 
namely,  in  tiie  ball-room.  In  the 
ball-room!  exclaims  our  reader, 
why  our  grandmothers  danced  in 
hoops  and  trains  too.  Very  true! 
but  the  dance  was  a  stately  minuet, 
or  a  sober  country  dance,  not  the 
giddy  waltz,  or  swift  polka,  where, 
the  couples  whirling  round,  out  flies 
the  hoop,  knocking  this  person  and 
twisting  round  the  other ;  so  that  a 
lady  who  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
kind  at  a  ball  last  year,  described 
her  sensations  as  being  much  the 
same  as  those  of  her  litfle  girl,  who, 
on  being  taken  to  the  Opera,  and 
seeing  a  ballet  for  the  first  time, 
was  enchanted,  until  the  first  dancer 
executed  a  series  of  pirouettes,  when 
she  shrank  back,  astonished,  dis- 
concerted, and  unable  to  control  her 
feelings  any  longer,  she  exclaimed, 
'  oil !  mamma ;  I  feel  so  ashamed !' 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  of 
the  last  few  years  is  perhaps  as  be- 
coming and  natural,  as  dressing  of 
hair,  an  artificial  process  after  all,  can 
be.  The  'flowing  lock '  and  '  sunny 
curl'  that  poets  and  painters  de- 
light in,  are  not  conyenient  for  the 
practical  ends  of  daily  life,  and, 
therefore,  imsuited  to  any  age  but 
that  of  innocent,  careless  childhood. 
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A  profusion  of  rich,  dark  hair  is 
shown  to  as  mnch  adyantage,  and 
is  more  becoming  to  the  owner, 
when  disposed  in  braids,  or  massiye 
plaits,  than  it  would  be  floating 
over  the  shoulders.  We  should 
miss  in  it  the  sunny  glow,  that 
miUces  the  long  hair  of  children  so 
lovely,  seldom  if  ever  seen  after 
the  earUest  years ;  and  the  im- 
pression conveyed,  would  be  of 
neglect  or  carelessness,  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  true  gentle- 
woman. 

We  like,  therefore,  the  present 
&6hion  of  wearing  Nature's  orna- 
ment, whether  gathered  together  in 
a  knot  behind  and  rolled  forward 
on  the  cheek  of  those,  from  whom 
Time  has  stolen  the  Une  of  beauty, 
or  throwing  a  soft  shadow  on  that 
of  the  young  girl :  or  when  falling 
in  long  loops  and  rolled  back  from 
some  fair,  candid  brow.  This  latter 
style  belongs  essentially  to  the 
young  and  happy. 

We  remember  well  the  first  time 
we  saw  this  re-introduction,  or  modi- 
fication of  a  feshion  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which  succeeded 
to  the  period  of  powder.  We  were 
threading  our  way  through  the 
crowded  rooms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  second  ball  in  1853, 
trying  to  find  a  pretty  flEkJe  that  did 
71  ot  belong  to  an  Englishwoman, 
when  we  observed  one,  whose  whole 
appearance,  whilst  it  was  peculiar 
and  different  from  that  of  any  one 
else,  was  at  once  so  harmonious  and 
graceful,  that  criticism  was  disarmed, 
and  no  one  thought  of  looking  at 
the  details  of  a  dress  which,  in  this 
case,  was  accessory  to,  not  the  cause 
of  the  general  effect. 

'  She  is  English  also,'  we  at  first 
exclaimed,  '  from  her  fair  skin  and 
hair,  her  fresh  colour  and  her  deep 
blue  eyes.'  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing not  English  in  her  style  and 
manner.  Was  she  Russian?  Grer- 
man  ?  Swedish  ?  To  which  of  the 
fair-haired  races  could  she  belong? 
Her  smooth,  glossy  hair,  instead  of 
being  frizzed  into  large  puflfe  at  the 
side — the  prevailing  mode  then, 
which  we  have  since  happily  dis- 
carded— was  turned  or  rolled  back 
from  the  broad,  clear  brow,  and  fell 
low  upon  the  neck  behind;   a  few 


diamond  stars  glittered  in  it,  and 
were  her  sole  ornament 

The  next  day  all  Paris  was  talking 
of  the  Emperor's  Spanish  bride,  and 
in  the  description  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montyo  we  recognized  our  un- 
known beauty.  The  offer  had  been 
made  that  night  and  we  were  not 
surprised. 

This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
which  she  was  the  first  to  adopt,  in 
defiance  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ad- 
vice *  not  to  dress  in  advance  of  the 
&shion/  has  been  named  after  her, 
h  rimp^ratrice,  and  is  very  be- 
coming to  a  well-rounded,  youthful 
fece,  to  blondes  especially,  and  those 
whose  features  are  small  and  pi- 
quant: but  as  English  features  are 
more  generally  long  and  large,  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption ;  and  although  becoming  to 
the  full  £eK»  it  rather  spoils  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  classical  or  well- 
shaped  head.  The  latest  French 
fashion,  however,  of  dressing  the 
hair  very  high  and  forward  on  the 
forehead,  can  be  still  less  recom- 
mended ;  and  we  hope  our  country- 
women will  not  be  persuaded  to  friz 
their  soft  and  glossy  braids  into  the 
untidy  puffs  or  bands  now  worn  in 
Paris. 

The  powdered  and  cushioned 
head  of  our  grandmother's  day  was  a 
siyle  becoming  to  those  whose  at- 
tractions were  of  the  fehowy  kind. 
Powder  has  the  effect  of  refining 
features  that  verge  on  coarseness: 
the  skin  looks  clearer,  the  colour 
fresher,  in  contrast  with  the  white. 
But  to  beauty  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
character  it  is  unfavourable.  The 
•  '  sweet  pale  fiEUse '  is  made  so  -pale  by 
the  dead  white  near  it,  as  to  need  a 
touch  of  rouge  to  redeem  it  from 
an  appearance  of  ghastliness.  The 
rouge  gives  a  light  and  brilliancy  to 
the  eye  which,  when  at  variance 
with  the  natural  expression  and  not 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
features,  destroys  nature's  harmony, 
and  gives  a  false  balance  to  the  tones 
of  her  colouring.  Women  are  wi^, 
therefore,  in  the  present  day  to 
eschew  all  powder,  whether  white, 
brown,  or  gold  colour,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  natural  perfec- 
tions, or  imx)erfections,  whichever 
they  may  be ;  or  at  least  only  to  em- 
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"plioj  the  I^timaie  means  they  pos- 
sess of  brigbtening  the  one,  or  im- 
pToying  the  other,  and  this  is,  after 
all,  the  secret  of  dressing  well. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  colour  that  a 
wcxnan's  taste  in  dress  is  displayed. 
In  the  make  or  feshion  of  her  gar- 
m^its  sbe  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  led  by  others,  and  the  material  is 
genially  decided  for  her  also  by  the 
nature  of  her  means ;  but  for  the  pat- 
terns and  colours  die  may  be  con- 
sidered wholly  responsible.  The 
first  point,  therefore,  that  she  has  to 
consider  is,  which  are  the  colours 
she  must  ayoid,  and  which  are  those 
tiiat  will  haxmonize  with  her  com- 
I^exion  or  hair;  in  other  words,  she 
must  study  'the  becoming.*  It  is 
impossible  to  oflfer  any  theory  or  lay 
down  any  rules  for  direction  in  this 
important  point ;  the  eye  is  the  only 
gmde.  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  yet  how  wonderfully  few 
w{»nen  arrive  at  the  agreeable 
result  produced  by  a  harmonious 
oomlnnation  of  colour.  Beyond  the 
genial  principle  that  blue  suits  fair 
people,  and  red,  brunettes,  they 
seem  to  know  little  or  nothing  on 
the  subject;  and  although,  as  we 
have  said  before,  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  still  we  think  a  httle 
knowledge  as  to  what  colours  agree, 
or  contrast  harmoniously,  would  be 
of  immense  use  to  a  lady  when 
choosing  her  dress,  her  flowers,  &c., 
and  save  her  the  mortification  often 
experienced  of  finding  that  the  beau- 
tiful silk  or  'bewitching  bonnet '  she 
has  purchased,  are  charming  any- 
where but  on  their  wearer ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  patience 
saved  m  shopping,  if  she  knew  at 
once  what  to  reject  or  what  to  se- 
lect 

The  blonde  has  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  becomes 
her  than  the  brunette:  almost  all 
colours,  provided  she  keep  to  the 
lighter  shades  of  some,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  tone  in  her  own 
and  Uie  artificial  colour,  may  be 
worn  by  her.    The  neutrals,  the  irre- 

Sar  colours,  many  of  which  her 
k-haired  sister  cannot  wear,  har- 
monize or  contrast  agreeably  with 
her  own  delicate  tints.     In  every 
shade   of  blue  she   is  chaiming; 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  vn. 


black  makes  her  look  fiurer,  and 
white  does  not  eclipse  her. 

The  brunette  (to  apply  the  term, 
inapt  as  it  is,  to  all  who  have  dark 
hair  and  eyes)  has  greater  trouble  in 
the  choice  of  her  colours.  There 
are  dark  brunettes  and  £Eur  bru- 
nettes, brunettes  with  colour  and 
pale  brunettes. 

The  pale  yet  clear  dark  skin  is 
often  coupled  with  velvety  eyes  of 
soft  hazel,  and  brown  hair,  which 
redeem  the  &ce  from  hardness, 
whilst  to  the  pale,  feir  skin.  Nature 
gives  the  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
which  harmonize  so  well  with  red 
cerise  and  most  warm  colours,  ex- 
cept pink  and  some  hues  of  the  same 
intensity.  Mauve,  and  blue  of  the 
turquoise  hue  should  not  be  worn 
by  them,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  pale  people  look  sallow,  from 
contrast  to  the  yellow  tones  of  the 
complexion;  and  yet  how  many 
women  consented  to  look  still  more 
sallow  than  they  naturally  were, 
simply  because  the  former  colour  was 
the  fashion ! 

Pink,  and  the  crimson  shades  of 
red  are  more  becoming  tfian  scarlet 
and  yellow  reds  to  the  brunette 
with  colour,  and  the  turquoise  blue 
is  as  becoming  to  her  also,  as  to  the 
blonde. 

Whilst  Nature  contrasts  a  fiur 
skin  with  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
she  not  unfrequently  adds  a  grey  or 
deep  blue  eye  to  her  richer  warmer 
colouring;  and  taking  her  as  a  guide, 
the  brunette  of  this  class  will  find  a 
cold,  bright  colour  harmonize  charm- 
ingly with  her  own  rich  tones.  The 
cold  colour  softens  the  general  effect, 
whilst  from  contrast,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  renders  the  warm  colouring 
more  brilliant.  The  pale  brunette, 
on  the  contrary,  should  avoid  all 
hues  that,  like  blue,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  colder :  in  her  case  a  warm 
tone  will  give  softness.  The  light 
blue,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  discordant 
addition  to  black  and  white,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  coldness,  it  gives  greater 
hardness  to  the  outline  of  the 
features,  and  if  there  is  a  shade  of 
sallowness  in  the  complexion,  height- 
ens this  yellow  tone  by  contiist  with 
it. 

Fink  has  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pale  by  daylight,  but,  like 
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blue,  is  often  beoamfiig  by  candle- 
light 

Experience,  after  all,  is  the  best 
guide  for  those  who  have  any  eye  for 
colour  at  all,  and  a  little  quiet  obeer- 
Tation  upon  their  friends'  dresses 
during  a  morning  or  evening  as- 
sembly, will  teach  them  more  than 
whole  chimters  on  the  subject  They 
will  thus  ODserve  how  much  the  effect 
of  a  colour  depends  upon  that  which 
is  in  proximity  with  it  Some 
colours  heighten  each  other,  others 
neutralize  each  other,  and  others 
borrow  so  much  from  each  other,  as 
to  deceiye  the  eye  altogether.  Bed  and 
black  have  this  effect,  and  we  have 
seen  a  red  pattern  running  over  a 
black  ground  make  the  black  look 
brown.  White  dresses  have  the  best 
general  effect  in  large  parties,  even 
when  not  so  becoming  as  bright 
hues  to  their  wearer;  for  white  gains 
in  bnlliancy  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  and  bright  colours. 

There  are  conditions,  however, 
when  even  white  changes  colour. 
We  observed  such  an  effect  in  a  ball- 
room where  the  walls,  painted  in  a 
light  key,  became  so  brilliant  by 
candleli^t,  that  near  them  every 
white  dress,  but  that  of  satin,  which 
reflected  the  light,  looked  soiled  and 
dark.  Those,  however,  who  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
this  effect  before,  had  taken  care,  by 
adding  a  trimming  of  a  frdl  bright 
colour,  to  preserve  by  this  contrast 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  their 
white  dresses. 

To  achieve  success  in  evening 
dress,  there  should  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  room  in  which  that  dress  is 
to  be  worn,  the  colour  of  the  hang- 
ings, the  quantity  of  light,  <S^c.  Some 
colours,  brilliant  with  space  and 
light,  are  heavy  and  overpowering 
in  a  small  room.  As  an  inJstance  of 
this,  a  Russian  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions  appeared  at  a  court 
Imll  in  Gormany,  in  a  dress  of  the 
bluish  green,  the  colour  of  copper 
ore,  latSy  worn  in  London.  Her 
fair  skin,  dark  hair,  and  brilliant 
colour,  somewhat  softened  by  the 
green,  were  so  effective  in  tMs  dress, 
to  which  with  excellent  taste  she  had 
added  no  ornaments,  but  a  band 
round  the  head  and  armlets  of  plain 
gold  engraved  in  a  Greek  pattern. 


that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  room. 
The  same  costume  a  few  nights 
kkter  in  the  dark,  iU-lighted  rooms 
of  one  of  the  foreign  ministers,  was 
heavy,  unbecoming,  and  a  complete 
feilure.  Light,  therefore,  being  so 
essential  to  colour,  the  light  shades 
are  best  for  evening  wear;  and  of 
those  most  used,  uie  warm  hues» 
maize  and  pink,  are  more  effective 
when  uncomtHned  with  other  co- 
lours. White  impoverishes  them, 
and  black,  although  an  agreeable,  is 
so  positive  a  contrast,  as  to  savour 
somewhat  of  the  theatre ;  and  a  pink 
dress  is  therefore  more  elegant 
when  worn  with  flowers,  &c.,  of  its 
own  colour,  whether  in  darker  or 
lighter  shades.  The  rose,  the  queen 
of  flowers,  has  been  instanced  as  a 
proof  that  green  and  pink  are  an 
agreeable  combination;  but  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  abound  in  light 
and  shadow,  and  being  in  lai^er 
proportion,  form  as  it  were  a  ground 
to  the  rose,  in  which  character  green 
is  admissible.  Here  the  success  dtiie 
combination  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  one  colour  to  the  other, 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  selecting  coloured  de- 
signs for  dress.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
wreath  of  green  leaves  with  a  fem 
rosebuds,  or  a  stray  rose  only,  inter- 
twined, the  effect  is  good;  but  a 
wreath  of  roses  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  green  leaves  is  offensive 
and  glaring. 

When  a  warm  and  oold  colour  are 
combined  in  co6tume,the  latter  should 
always  predominate :  thus  a  small 
quantity  of  pink  with  blue  is  good ;  the 
reverse  is  disagreeable ;  grey  and  pink 
also  harmonize  when  the  lattor  is 
merely  the  accessory.  In  silk  and 
muslin  materials  for  dress,  where 
two  or  more  colours  are  com- 
bined, the  same  intensity  of  tone 
should  be  preserved,  and  tiie  effiact 
may  be  lightened  or  deepened  by 
the  addition  of  white  or  black  •  fbr 
in  drees  broad  and  striking  efifects 
are  seldom  desirable,  because  tlie^ 
tend  to  overwhelm  the  individuaL 
Whilst  white  may  be  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  colours  it  is  to  be 
combined  with,  and  is  good  in  equal 
quantity,  black  should  be  only  used 
in  smallerorequal  proportions.  Asa 
ground  it  is  bad,  the  bright-colomed 
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<1fMgnn  lUKOL  it  haying  a  broksQ  or 
BpfMf  effidct  at  a  little  distance, 
lK>ws?er  beaatifol  tfaey  may  appear 
in  detul ;  and  the  point  to  be  ocm- 
skkied  in  dioosing  a  dress,  shawl, 
&c,  is  the  effiact  the  design  will 
p»Bent  to  the  eye  at  a  little  distance, 
and  when  ananged  in  drapery. 

Simplicity  of  pattern  is  tbarefbre 
to  be  sou^t  finr,  eo  that  ccmftision  or 
nnoertainiy  may  be  avcMded.  The 
done  or  chintz  silks,  so  rich  in 
design  and  ooloor,  and  exquisite 
wbeo  doeely  examined,  have  often 
the  fiuilt  whai  made  up,  of  present- 
nig  a  Tagoe,  unsatis&etoiy  ^Eeci 

Freshness  of  colour  is  anotiier 
point  of  great  consequence  in  tills 
mirky  climate  of  ours,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  what  we  may  call  har- 
mmioos  contrasts.  Black  and 
white,  ocxnbined  with  other  colours, 
assist  also  to  preserve  it— the  one 
by  keeping  the  colours  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  the  other  by  lighting 
tiiemup.  For  instance,  red  and  blue, 
although  strong  contrasts,  would 
look  heavy  and  even  dull  in  a  drees 
unksa  combined  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  white ;  when  ibe  colours 
arekspt  distinct,  do  not  blend,  or  pre- 
sent a  purple  hue  if  viewed  at  a  dis^ 
Ihm»,  imd^are  lighted  up  by  the  white 
so  as  to  preserre  their  bdlhancy,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  genial  ^ect 
is  lettered  from  being  too  striking. 
The  French  have  been  yery  suc- 
eesB&d  in  their  designs  of  red,  blue, 
and  white  for  riUbons  and  silks. 
Two  or  three  shades  of  colour  have 
oAan  an  excellent  efiSact  used  to- 
getiier ;  but  for  grounds,  the  neutral 
and  wiuit  people  term  quiet  colours 
aze  the  best  A  light  green  c^  slaty 
Une  often  throws  up  a  good  design, 
aa  well,  however,  as  a  drab  or 
&wb;  Imt  no  warm  or  very  bright 
ooloar  is  desirable  for  this  purpose : 
pink,  matzB^  mauve,  are  particularly 
ofajectionable.  Not  long  ago  when 
ladies  wofe  flounces,  some  dresses 
might  be  see&in  the  shop  windows, 
Uiat  attracted  umyersal  admiration, 
firom  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
mtterB  and  hues  on  the  flounce. 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  all  colours, 
and  in  the  shop  looked  all  equally 
beautiful,  but  when  made  up  the 
bright  design,  against  the  pink  and 
mause  ground,  had  a  gaudy  and 


diflgointed  eflEeet  The  eye  was  dis- 
tracted firom  the  pink  of  tiie  dress  to 
the  white  ground  and  gay  odours 
ai  the  flounce,  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  a  separate  costume.  The  same 
design  was,  however,  admirable,  with 
a  grey  or  light  shade  c^  &wn. 
The  general  effect  was  harmonious, 
and  the  gay  colours  of  the  pattern 
appeared  as  they  were  intended, 
like  a  rich  and  iMrUHant  bordering. 

Of  late  years,  however,  tiiere  has 
been  so  great  an  improvemfflit  in 
the  designs  for  dresses,  &c,  that  the 
fiur  sex  are  less  likely  to  err  in 
makiTig  their  purchases,  than  they 
are  afterwards  in  wearing  them, 
when  the  putting  together  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  modem  costume 
is  left  to  their  unassisted  taste,  or, 
worse  still,  to  that  of  the  lady's 
maid.  We  once  heard  a  story  of  a 
lady,  who  being  in  want  of  a  maid, 
was  told  l^  one  who  presented 
herself  for  tiie  situation,  'That  she 
had  been  combincUien  maid  to  the 
Duchess  of .'  The  lady,  in  sur- 
prise, asked  in  what  her  duties  con- 
sisted ?  '  Oh  r  repUed  the  woman, 
'if  her  Grace,  for  instsance,  wore  a 
blue  dress,  it  was  my  duty  to  select 
the  bonnet,  mantle,  &c.,  to  wear 
with  it'  >V'e  believe,  that  practically, 
too  many  ladies  allow  then:  maids  to 
be  '  combination  maids,'  and  leaye  to 
the  unrefined  taste  and  uneducated 
eye  of  a  servant,  a  s^eotion  which 
should  always  be  their  own.  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  explain  sneh  a 
combination,  as  a  green  shawl  over  a 
chocolate-cc^ooied  dress;  a  black 
hat  and  blue  veil  in  which  an  ex- 
alted perscmage  appeared  one  hot 
summer's  day;  or  a  blue  drees, 
yellow  shawl,  and  pink  bonnet  in 
which  we  saw  a  lady  of  rank  attired. 

Even  women  who  have  studied 
'  the  becoming '  with  success^  are 
sometimes  very  unsuccessful  in  ar- 
ranging the  whole  dress;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
combming  colours,  that  loakes  so 
many  take  refuge  in  the  quiet 
shades,  and  causes  grey,  black,  and 
white,  worn  foac  half-mourning,  to  be 
so  &vouritB  a  combination  at  all 
times.  They  feel  safe,  that  they  are 
not  offending  good  taste,  because 
'  they  are  so  quiet  in  their  dress.' 
But  why  should  the  bright,  cheerful 
K  a 
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colour  be  banished  from  costome? 
It  is  trae,  that  the  white  jerkins  and 
blue  satin  Tests  worn  by  the  gallants 
of  old,  when  we  had  no  tall  chim- 
neys emitting  yolmnes  of  smoke, 
and  when  wood  was  still  the  fdd  in 
the  noble's  house,  would  now  in  a 
day  look  nearly  as  black  as  the 
uniyersal  cloth  of  man's  attire,  and 
are  therefore  well  discarded  by  ilie 
workers  of  life ;  but  woman's  apparel 
is  still  susceptible  of  hvely  variety, 
and  we  think  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  building  up  of 
the  fiEtbric,  upon  the  dress  itself  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole,  she 
would  find  out  that  bright  colours 
often  wear  as  well  as  the  useful 
browns,  slates,  &c.,  and  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  may  be  long 
kept  up  by  attention  to  l^t  which 
is  added. 

The  general  rules,  we  adopt  for  the 
decoration  or  famishing  of  our  rooms, 
may  be  applied  to  costmne.  There,  we 
reserve  the  darker,  heavier  colour  for 
the  ground  or  lower  part  of  the  room, 
keeping  the  light,  transparent  colour 
for  the  upper  portions ;  and  if  our 
chintz  and  hangings  are  gay  and 
varied,  we  select  a  carpet  tjfiat  is 
unobtrusive  in  design  and  colour. 
Now  the  dress  may  be  considered 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole  toilette. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
sober  hue,  the  rest  of  the  design 
may  be  a  contrast  in  brighter 
colours;  if,  on  the  contrary,  this 
groundwork  is  of  a  warm  tone,  or 
rail  colour,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position should  be  subservient  to  it, 
either  modifying  it  by  the  addition 
of  some  neutralizing  colour,  or  har- 
naonizing  with  it  in  lighter  shades, 
either  of  its  own,  or  some  concor- 
dant hue ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
preserve  the  same  intensity  of  tone 
m  the  diffisrent  parts  of  dr^ ;  gene- 
rally speaking  the  reverse  has  the 
best  effect  A  dark-blue  dress  and 
a  black  mantle  is  lighted  up  by  a 
pmk  bonnet,  when  a  red  would  be 
heavy  and  ugly. 

In  walking  costume,  the  bonnet, 
as  the  highest  point,  should  also  be 
the  hghtest;  it  is  the  place  where  a 
oit  of  bright  colour  may  be  intro- 


duced with  the  greatest  success. 
If  it  repeats  the  hue  of  the  dress 
some  other  colour  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  shawl  or  mantle. 
From  the  extreme  of  half  a  dozen 
colours,  people  of  late  have  rushed 
into  the  other,  of  only  emptying 
one.  W#  sometimes  see  figures  all 
hluey  all  hrown,2XL  mauve.  No  artist 
would  paint  his  draperies  of  one 
unbroken  hue.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  poverty  of  such  a  composition, 
he  blows  that  the  eye,  missing  the 
relief  of  variety,  would  be  wearied 
and  offended ;  the  result  is  equally 
disagreeable  in  dress.  Any  one  of 
these  three  colours,  however,  mixed 
with  black  or  white  become  agree- 
able, without  the  uniqueness  of  the 
.costume,  the  point  probably  aimed 
at,  being  disturbed.  The  delicate 
colour  called  mauve  especially  re- 
quires to  be  enlivened  by  a  little 
white  near  it :  without  this  contrast 
to  heighten  ite  colour  when  in  a 
large  mass,  it  is  apt  to  look  languid, 
or  &ded. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
colours  may  with  propriety  be  used 
in  a  costume,  for  so  much  depends 
upon  the  harmonious  arrangement 
of  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule  two, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  black 
or  white,  are  sufficient. 
'  We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  think 
that  a  little  study  of  the  harmony  of 
colour  in  dress  is  beneath  any 
woman's  notice,  or  that  it  is  fiur  to 
stigmatize  those  who  have  success- 
fully given  some  attention  to  it,  as 
vain.  *  "Whether  we  eat  or  drink/ 
says  St  Paul, '  we  may  do  it  to  the 
glory  of  God ;'  and  George  Herbert 
declares  that  sweeping  the  room 
may  be  done  in  the  same  spirit 
Surely,  then,  the  necessary  adorn- 
ment and  care  of  his  fiurest  work 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  same  view ; 
and  if  man's  companion,  whilst 
striving  to  be  tiie  comfort  of  his 
home,  should  at  the  same  time  desire 
and  succeed  in  becoming,  literally 
speaking,  the  'Delight  of  his  eyes,' 
she  need  not  deem  that  time  quite 
misspent,  which  she  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  dress. 


*'KU    ME  I    ^HE    WAS    A    WINSOME    MAID," 
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THE    BORDER    WITCH. 

(Illubibatkd  by  J.  E.  MiLLAia) 
*  De  rebus  Venefici».' 

IN  Eem'ck  Ha'  was  noble  cheer. 
The  lichts  were  finely  blinkin, 
The  host  and  his  four  cronies  dear 
Set  honestly  to  drinkin. 

Wild  Steenie  Johnston,  king  and  laird 

For  miles  o*  country  round  him, 
Ne'er  showed  to  guest  his  cellar  spared, 

In  claret  he  would  dround  him. 

Kind,  frank,  and  firee,  to  young  and  auld. 

Yet  jealous  for  his  order. 
And  eke  a  hunter  skilled  and  bauld, 

Weel  femed  o'er  a'  the  border. 

Bare  wine  had  Steenie,  red  and  pale. 

And  routh  o'  jest  and  story ; 
His  merry  guests  gae  iale  for  tale. 

The  laird  was  in  his  glory. 

And  round  went  feats  of  hare  and  stag. 

Killed  clean  or  'scapin'  barely; 
When  Steenie  said  that  ane  micht  brag 

That  she  had  beat  him  fiurly. 

He  tell'd  them  how  that  cursed  hare 

Had  wrought  him  muckle  evil. 
Lost  half  his  grews,  aft  blawn  his  mare. 

And  maun  be^  witch  or  deevil. 

That  he  would  gie  his  primest  stot' 

To  grip  the  jand  and  maul  her. 
But  fient  a  dog  in  a'  his  lot 

Had  chance  to  overhaul  her. 

As  he  yet  Bpak,  in  wi'  a  bound 

Bushed  «fock,  his  wits  bereft  iiim. 
To  tell  the  laird  about  a  hound 

By  some  strange  warlock  left  him. 

This  Jock,  o'er  Steenie's  men  was  chief, 

A  lang-legg'd  loon,  and  wiry ; 
For  speed  and  wind,  maist  past  belief. 

In  temper,  doure  and  fiery. 

He  gasped  out  that  a  wee  grey  man 

Had  Drought  him  in  a  tether, 
Scraich'd  *  for  the  laird,'  refused  a  dram. 

And  sped  across  the  heather. 

Then  up  rose  Steenie  and  his  crew 

(Jock  leadin'  to  the  stable) 
A'  gleg*  to  see  if  this  weird  grew 

Was  no'  some  drucken  fiftble. 

Maiin  be— Must  be.  »  Stoi— Bullock.  »  Gleg— Anxiously  wide  awake. 
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Eut  there  he  stood — smooth  black  as  nicht, 

His  een  enough  to  fear  ye, 
A  tall  swank  hound,  deep-made  yet  licht, 

Wi'  devilish  look  and  eezie/ 

And  sooth  be  was  a  likely  tyke, 
Thin-jaVd  and  lang  in  grip, 

Clean-legg'd,  and  backit  lie  a  dyke. 
His  tail  as  fne's  a  whip. 

Baith  Charlie  Ker  and  Willie  Scott— 

Eare  judges,  keen  and  sure- 
Declared  him  free  o'  flaw  or  spot, 
A  matchless  hound  and  pure. 

Now  Steenie's  hopes  boiled  up  his  blood. 
He'd  grip  the  witch  at  last — 

Yowed  she  should  eat  her  last  of  food 
Afore  twa  days  had  past 

He  sent  out  drink  amang  the  men. 

No  stintit,  Fm  jalousin'. 
Then  wi'  his  friends  gaed  roarin'  ben 

To  wind  up  ttie  caronsin'. 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  break&st  every  man  appeared 

For  wine  and  pasty  ready. 
Not  like  townsfolks  wf  revel  blear'd, 

But  sportsmen  hale  and  steady. 

Nae  laggards  they,  to  lie  in  bed 

That  clear  October  momin'. 
While  Steenie's  board  was  defHy  spread. 

And  daughter  fair  adomin*. 

For  though  his  wife  had  lang  been  dead. 

Yet  wasna  he  left  lonely, 
'  May '  bravely  graced  his  table  head. 

His  dear-lo'ed  child — his  only. 

Ah  me !  she  was  a  winsome  maid. 

Ye  couldna  fend  her  marrow 
Had  ye  sought  through  a*  Scotland  braid, 

Frae  John  o'  Groat* s  to  Yarrow. 

Her  feir  young  fece  was  free  o'  guile. 
Her  een  were  heaven's  bluest, 

A  heart  blinked  out  in  every  smile. 
The  gentlest  and  the  truest 

Just  like  a  fawn,  sae  lithe  and  licht. 
Her  foot  scarce  bent  the  daisy. 

Her  shapely  ankles,  trim  and  ticht, 
Drave  a'  the  gallants  crazy. 

May's  cheery  voice,  that  music  best 

In  festive  ha'  and  shealin'. 
Oft  soothin'  fell  on  minds  distrest. 

Like  low  rich  anthem  steahn'. 

*  Eerie— Sugg€«tiiig  the  unearthly. 
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Whiles  glad— aa  lark  that  sings  and  floats 

Through  a'  the  blue  lift  roamin*, 
Whiles  &d — as  cuckoo's  twa  sweet  notes 

In  summer's  dewy  gloamin'. 

But  to  my  tale.    The  breaklBwt  past. 

They  started  for  the  stable, 
A'  slniryin'  to  be  mounted  fost. 

And  maMn*  din  like  Babel. 

Aff  grews  and  gillies  through  the  yett,* 

And  Steenie  on  his  mare, 
Aff  guests,  and  last  the  hound  o'  jet, 

long  Jock's  especial  care. 

Awa'  they  set  in  merry  mood. 

Through  thriving  flGurm  and  puir  land, 
Past  Jock's  snug  house,  by  Elkin  Wood, 

And  out  upon  the  muirland. 

The  day  was  grand,  the  heather  dry. 

And  a'  in  glorious  fettle. 
Nor  lang  ere  they  had  chance  to  try 

Baith  hounds'  and  horses'  mettle. 

Twa  hares  were  killed  on  Durry  Moss, 

Ane  lost  on  craigs  o'  Tumlit ; 
But  this  was  reckoned  little  loss. 

The  true  wark  was  to  come  yet. 

So  oii  they  went  richt  o'er  the  hill. 

And  down  the  bum  o'  Stainly, 
Then  crossed  it  near  the  Devil's  Mill, 

An  ill-&med  place,  and  lanely. 

For  in  the  biggin  by  the  linn, 

lived  Eppy  Watt,  nane  steered  her, 
A  cankered  crone,  though  weak  and  thin. 

The  boldest  huntsman  feared  her. 

An  evil  witch,  in  vile  repute, 

Frae  kith  and  kindrea  driven; 
Uncanny  was  she,  past  dispute, 

Wha  vexed  her,  ne'er  had  thriven. 

That  Eppy  kent  about  the  hare, 

Lang  Jock  had  strong  suspicion, 
But  fearfa'  o'  sic  kittle  ware,' 

Said  nought— but  took  a  sneeshin.^ 

They  quickly  crossed  the  lang  black  muir. 

To  near  the  Brae  o'  Lochtor, 
Whar,  Steenie  said,  that  he  was  sure 

To  find  the  game  they  sought  for. 

As  yet,  twa  dogs  had  dune  nae  wark. 

Bed  Clavers,  famed  and  &st. 
Was  coupled  wi'  the  stranger  dark. 

Their  time  was  come  at  last 

*  Now,'  Steenie  says, '  we're  near  the  place. 

And  if  she's  no  been  flittin'. 
Prepare  ye  for  a  deevilish  race. 

It's  here  the  jaud's  aye  sittin'.' 

Yett — Gate.  *  Sic  kittle  ware — Such  dangdous  matteis. 

'  Snttshki — A  pinch  <^  aniifr. 
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So  waiily  they  Bought  the  ground, 
'Mang  ferns,  and  stanes,  and  rashes. 

Ilk  heather  patch,  ilk  likely  mound. 
The  very  holes  and  plashes. 

Ho !  mark  I    The  laird  his  bridle  rngs,^ 
''  And  to  an  oath  gives  vent, 

'  Be  canny  there ;  bring  np  the  dogs ; 
I  see  her  in  the  bent.' 

On— slow,  they  move — wi'  bated  breath,      , 

Each  man  tiiat  moment  feels. 
Crack !  goes  the  whip — now  life  or  death — 

The  hounds  are  at  her  heels. 

Awa'  she  skimmed  alang  the  bum 

Straight  for  the  Devil's  Mill, 
But  cleverly  she  got  a  turn. 

And  fiedrly  took  the  hill. 

On,  on,  o'er  rock  and  brackneck  slap 
The  horsemen  rattled  scaithless. 

The  men  and  Jock  sune  reached  the  tap, 
Forfoughten,  sair,  and  breathless. 

The  hare  and  hounds  were  rinnin  clear. 
Now  little  fear  they'd  tint  her. 

The  black  dog  lyin'  vicious  near. 
The  red  no'  far  ahint  her. 

Now  for  her  death  and  Steenie's  vow. 

If  s  plain  he  wasna  lean'. 
But  hoolie  I  •  pussy's  round  a  know, 

And  hame  for  life  she's  fleein'. 

Back  like  the  wind  she's  through  the  men, 
A'  screechin'  like  mad  women, 

Nor  least,  friend  Jock— wha  there  and  then 
Behaved  maist  like  a  demon. 

Ah  I  little  wonder  that  he  curst. 

As  past  this  limmer*^  fipaugs, 
The  red  dog  deein*  wi'  the  burst — 

Anither  o'  Jock's  wraugs. 

Eicht  down  the  hill  ahint  the  chace. 

They  follow  helterskelter, 
That  devil's  hoimd  is  mendin'  pace. 

She  dies  now,  feilin'  shelter. 

Now  at  her  dash  the  black  dog  goes. 
By  Eppie's  door  she's  coupit," 

Whew !  jinkin  clear  afore  his  nose, 
She's  through  the  window  loupit.^ 

Straight  up  they  rush  to  Eppie's  door, 
Whilk  Steenie's  kicks  near  drave  in. 

The  black  dog  foamin'  like  a  boar, 
Lang  Jock,  just  wild  and  ravin'. 

*  Rngf— Pulls.  ^®  Limmer — ^Wicked  jado. 

9  Hoolifr^An  ezdamation  equivalent  to        **  Coupit — ^Turned  over. 
*  don't  halloo  till  you're  out  of  the  wood.*  "  Lorpit— Jumped.    ^ 
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Short  time  was  ta'en  to  burst  in  richt. 

The  door  was  auld  and  rotten, 
Nae  hare  was  there — ^bnt  sic  a  sicht 

As  ne'er  wonid  be  forgotten. 

For  on  the  bed,  without  a  stitch, 

Anld  Eppy  swat  and  panted. 
An  arrant  and  convicted  witch. 

Could  better  proof  be  wanted? 

Nane  spak  a  word — a'  still  as  death 

In  that  overcrowded  biggin. 
Save  hare-witch  Eppie's  laboured  breath. 

That  shook  the  very  riggin.** 

So  there  they  stood,  wi'  every  richt 

Her  cantrips  to  deplore. 
Sick  cows,  miscarriage,  brazy,  blicht. 

Now  brought  to  Eppy's  door. 

And  Steenie's  een  were  flashin*  fire. 

Just  what  he'd  lang  suspected. 
At  last  out  burst  his  pent-up  ire. 

Nor  was  Jock's  curse  neglected. 

'  Lef  s  bum  the  witch,'  ilk  huntsman  cries, 

A'  in  a  passion  towerin', 
'Lefs  burn  her,  as  she  pechin  lyes 

Wi'  evil  aspec'  glowerin'.' 

Dry  whins  and  driftwood  left  by  spates," 

They  cany  &st  and  able, 
Jock  fleein'  back  and  fore  wi'  peats 

He  fEuid  ahint  the  gable. 

The  witch's  evil  end  was  come. 

The  biggin  watched  securely, 
A  muckle  stane  laid  on  the  lum,'' 

At  Jock's  suggestion  purely. 

The  wark  made  sicker  out  and  in. 

The  bonfire  £urly  happit, 
A  licht  wad  struck— a  blazin'  whin 

In  at  the  window  stappit 

The  fire  soon  cracklin'  fierce  and  braw. 

Cam'  through  the  window  fiamin'. 
With  Eppy's  fearfu'  threats  on  a'. 

O'er  blasphemous  for  namin'. 

Her  curse  fell  worst  on  Steenie's  head, 

Ancf  viciously  she  sent  it. 
Her  hate  she  poured  like  molten  lead. 

And  swore  ne  would  repent  it. 

Aroxmd  the  fire  the  men  stand  glum. 

The  rafters  heeze  and  crack, 
The  stane  cam'  hirstlin'  aff  the  lum. 

And  broke  the  black  dog's  back. 

When  out  the  lum  auld  Eppy  flew, 

Jock  trembled  at  her  clamour. 
As  skirlin'  out, '  Ye'U  rue,  ye'll  rue !' 

She  left  them  in  a  glamour. 

M  Spates— Riyer  floods.  »  Lum— Chimney. 
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A  while  they  stood— their  end  was  wrought. 
Then  hamewards  took  their  way. 

In  tiiooghtfd'  fear  lius  waxk  was  finaoght 
Wr  dool  some  f  atoie  diQr. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

Time  had  gaen  by,  but  Bppy's  curse 

Proved  for  frae  vainly  vented, 
A  ruined  man  in  health  and  purse. 

Poor  Steenie  sair  repented. 

His  sheep  and  cattle  didna  thrive, 

Misfortunes  a'  seemed  blended, 
Wi'  lawin*  tenants  forced  to  strive. 

His  course  was  foirly  ended. 

His  bonny  May  (warst  blow  of  a*) 

Gaed  gently  in  a  dwinin',^ 
And  leffc  him  in  the  lonely  ha' 

Heartbroken  and  lepinin'. 

Soon  cam'  the  final  vengefa'  wave. 

The  curse  completed  duly — 
He  rests  within  his  silent  grave 

By  them  he  lo'ed  so  truly. 

And  mony  a  year  since  then  has  past. 

The  ha*8  a  ruin  dreary, 
The  hoolet  shelters  frae  the  blast, 

Whaur  a'  was  ance  so  cheery. 

Yet  Eppy's  blackened  cairn  still  stands 

To  mark  this  tale  of  woe ; 
But  Steenie's  lands  have  a'  changed  hands — 

To  strangers — lang  ago. 

T.W. 

**  Dwmin* — Consnmption. 
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ANOTHEE  DAY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION: 

T  is,  as  our  juvenile  Premier  said  sure  to  be  struck  by  the  diversity 

at  the  Academy  dinner,  beyond  of  style  and  dissimilarity  of  manner 

dispute  that,  at  the  International  of  our  painters.    From  the  earliest 

Exhibition, '  our  Englis)i  artists  hold  to   the    latest   there   is    constant 

their  own.'    But  in  comparing  the  change.     Not   progression,   neces- 

English  with  the  foreign  pictures,  it  sarily ;  for  the   change   is  plainly 

must  not  be  forgotten  that  ours  re-  due  to  personal   habits  and  idio- 

present  the  art  of  more  than  a  cen-  syncracies,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 

tury,  the  others  of  less  tiian  half  of  the  French  painters  for  example, 

that  time;    and  that  France,  our  an    outgrowth    from    a  particular 

strongest  competitor,  sends  only  the  master,  or  engrafted  on  flie  tradi- 

work  of  about  the  last  dozen  years.  tions  of  the  school    Hence  French 

Looking  at  the  collection  as  a  critics,   accustomed   to  see   in  all 

whole,  the  visitor,  especially  if  he  their  artists  a  sort  of  family  like- 

has  just  left  the  foieign  section,  is  ness,  or  able  to  leSx  all  to  «  few 


Owr  Own  Pictures, 
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kading  stodos,  aJmost  iiiTanAbly  cry 
oat  agiKmsi  the  '  irr^^okniy '  of 
Engllnh  «rt  and  the  '  eccentricities ' 
of  ttie  artastfi.  A  Frendi  painter 
wcmid  ftt  oaee  trace  back  mis  pedi- 
gree by  unbroken  links  to  the  founder 
of  the  school :  but  which  of  onzs 
can  <^Mnn  Hie  smaUest  affinify  to 
Hogarth  or  Beynolds  ? 

Hie  collection  oommenoeB  with 
Hogarth  as  the  founder  of  the  school 
—  tiion^  of  course  thoe  were 
Kngtiah  painters  before  Hogarth. 
Tlm^-three  of  his  pietores  axe  here, 
from  his  '  ConTersation  at  Wanstead 
House'  (86),  the  earliest  of  what  aie 
known  as  his  '  ConT^sation  pieces/ 
and  painted  before  1730,  up  to  the 
'  Ejection '  series,  what  is  IctI;  of  the 
' Harlofs  Pn^iees,'  asd  the  'fiake's 
Progreas,'  the  rarest  and  richest 
firmts  of  his  unmalled  genins. 
These,  with  his  portiaitB  of  his  wife 
and  of  Oaptain  Coxam,  the '  Strolling 
Aotaresses,' and  the '  March  to  Finch- 
tey,'  amply  soffioe  to  Tindicate  his 
titie  to  eminence  as  a  painter,  as 
well  as  to  a  place  wholly  apart  as  a 
satirist,  and  as  the  first  and  most 
snggestiye  of  pictorial  humorists. 
Had  we  such  works  here  as  Penny's 
'  Virtue  Bewarded,'  and  its   oom- 

Con,  'Profligacy  Pmiished,'  and 
ihcote's  series  of  the  'Modest 
Girl  and  the  Waotcm,'  we  should  be 
ai>le  to  judge  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  Hos^urth  on  his  immedmte  sne- 
B,  and  how  liur  academic  teach- 
modified  or  comiteracted  that 
As  it  is,  we  mnst  pass 
ofcr  at  least  fifty  or  sixly  years  to 
aee,  in  Bird  and  WiUde,  in  what  way 
snbjects  in  any  sort  anaJogons  to 
those  oi  Hogarth  were  treated.  But 
bfiie — nxiless  it  be  in  Wilkie's  earliest 
picture,  the  'Pitlessie  Fair'  (278), 
pointed  in  1804 — no  tzace  of  Ho- 
garth's influence  is  discernible,  either 
in  motive,  moral,  or  manner. 

Eeynolds,  who  divides  with  Ho- 
gtaih  the  place  of  founder  of  the 
sefaool,  k  in  ccMisiderable  force ;  and 
00,  as  regards  portrutore,  is  his 
rival  Gainsborongh.  Of  late  years 
the  admiration  of  Gainsboroi^h  as 
a  portrait  painter  has  been  st^tdily 
gaining  gromid.  Ev^  his  slight 
and  sketchy  execution — ^what  Rey- 
noldB  called  '  his  want  of  precisian 
and  fimsh ' — a  more  heinous  sin  in 


the  eyes  of  our  youngest  generatkm 
of  art-critics  than  in  Reynolds's — 
has  not  been  able  to  repress,  hardly 
ev^i  to  qualify,  the  general  admira- 
tion. But,  with  our  usual  perversity 
in  such  matters,  we  can  now  only 
praise  Gainsborough  at  the  expense 
of  Reynolds.  A  great  mistake ;  fin: 
the  two  men  occupy  quite  different 
thrones.  Gainsborough,  as  we  have 
here  sufficient  evidence,  painted 
yoimg  ladies  with  a  charming  frank- 
ness, naivete,  and  grace,  in  particu- 
hyr  instance,  at  teast,  unrivalled. 
He  also,  as  is  shown  in  the '  Blue 
Boy  '(31),  painted  youths  as  well  as 
he  painted  ladies.  But  his  power  was 
confined  within  narrower  bounds, 
and  altogether  of  a  feebler  kind,  his 
knowledge  more  limited,  and  his 
technical  ddll  and  insist  fox  less 
than  that  of  Reynolds.  He  r^re- 
sented  feminine  elegance  and  loveli- 
ness at  least  as  well^as  Sir  Joshua, 
but  not  feminine  intellect  or  dignity ; 
and  he  was  utterly  incM)able  of  so 
depicting  manly  strength  and  cha- 
racter, or  infantile  sweetness  and 
beauty.  Georgiana  *  the  Beautiful, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,'  who  won  by 
her  good  looks  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion for  Charles  James  Fox,  is  here 
X)ainted  in  the  full  flush  of  youth 
and  beauty  both  by  Reynolds  (76) 
and  Gainsborough  (72),  and,  hard 
as  it  is  to  choose  between  them,  the 
prisse,  we  tiiink,  belongs  to  the  latter. 
But  the  same  fiair  duchess  is  again 
represented  by  Reynolds  (No.  60), 
aiid  this  time  somewhat  more  ma- 
tronly in  character.  She  is  seated, 
her  &ce  seen  in  profile,  playing  with 
the  child  on  her  lap ;  as  happy,  un- 
affected a  mother  and  child  as  eyes 
could  wish  to  gaze  upon,  and  a  pic- 
ture to  delight  every  painter's  heart 
by  its  easy  mastery  of  executkm  and 
subdued  splendour  of  colour.  Rey- 
nolds, we  feci  at  once,  might  have 
painted  Gainsborough's  '  Lady  Ligo- 
nier,'  or '  Lady  de  Dunstanville '  (49, 
50),  but  Gunsborough  could  no 
more  have  painted  this  '  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  her  Child,'  than  he 
could  '  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse'  (no),  or  pretty  prim  little 
*  Penelope  Boothl^ '  (70),  the '  Prin- 
cess Sophia'  (64)  firolicking  with 
her  dog;  or  the  'Lord  Heatfafield' 
in  the  National  Gallery-— a  pictnve 
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which  might  well  have  been  placed 
here. 

But  though  Beynolds  was  altoge- 
ther a  man  of  larger  capacity— artis- 
tic as  well  as  mental— than  Gains- 
borough^ there  was  a  branch  of  art, 
and  that  in  which  he  always  asserted 
lay  his  real  strength,  in  which  Gkuns- 
borongh  had  no  fear  of  rivalry  from 
Beynolds  or  any  one  else.  The 
'Cottage  Door'  (95)  is  one  of  the 
representative  works  of  the  English 
school.  Gainsborough  was,  in  truth, 
the  first  painter  of  the  poetry  of 
homely  English  scenery.  But  of 
his  landscapes  proper  we  have  not 
here  a  first-rate  example;  certainly 
not  one  where,  as  he  loved  to  see 
them,  the  heavy  trees  are  sleeping 
in  the  still  glowing  summer  twi- 
light ;  or  as  from  the  skirts  of  a  wood, 
or  at  the  curve  of  a  green  lane,  a 
market-cart  or  hay-wain  is  descend- 
ing to  the  shallow  ford,  and  the  last 
glmt  of  the  western  sun,  breaking 
through  the  thick-crowded  boughs, 
flushes  the  cheeks  of  the  light-hearted 
peasant  girls,  who  are  riding  home 
from  m^ow  or  market.  A  land- 
scape in  which  you  feel  that  you 
have  before  you  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  poem,  and  one  in  which  hu- 
man sentiment  ia  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  every- 
day nature  when  seen  under  favour- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  hands  of  shallow  imitators 
this  style  of  landscape  would  have 
degenerated  into  utter  vulgarity. 
That  it  was  saved  from  this  we  owe 
to  the  example  of  Wilson.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken,  as  we  think  he 
was,  in  seeking  inspiration  from  the 
ancient  mythology;  but  constantly 
striving  after  elevation  of  style  and 
grandeur  of  form,  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent gained  what  he  sought,  and  the 
calm  dignity  of  his  compositions 
could  not  but  rebuke  the  slovenly 
inaccuracy  of  manner,  and  narrow 
range  of  thought,  displayed  in  the 
works  of  men  like  Morland,  Faring- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  following  gene- 
ration. Accordingly,  when  there 
arose  landscape  painters  of  a  higher 
grade,  it  was  to  Wilson — as  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  works  of  Turner 
and  his  associates — ^that  they  looked 
for  guidance.  Wilson  has  but  few 
pictures  here.    The  finest  are  the 


pair  of  classical  landscapes  (61,  63) 
from  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mr. 
Munro's  '  Niobe'  (83).  A  small  but 
favourable  example  of  his  manner  of 
treating  simple  native  soeneiy  oocnrs 
in  No.  104,  a '  View  on  tiie  Dee'— 
very  like  the  reality,  as  every  one 
who  has  followed  the  Dee  witii  rod 
or  pencil  will  acknowledge,  but  over- 
laid with  something  of  Italian  senti- 
ment. 

English  historical  painting  arose 
wi^Beiyamin  West  Not  a  very 
desirable  paternity,  perhaps,  but 
one  tbat  ciuinot  be  gainsaid.  What 
was  good  and  genuine  in  his  art 
Tnay  be  seen  in  the  'Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe'  (123).  His  more  pre- 
tentious works,  whether  from  sacred 
or  pro&ne  history — ^there  are  none 
of  nis  many  hundreds  of  the  foim^ 
here,  and  only  two  of  the  latter,  the 
'  Departure  of  Begulus'  (92),  and  the 
'  Oath  of  Hannibal'  (i6i)y-may  be 
passed  by  as  mere  academic  prdeo- 
tions,  prepared  after  the  fonnulas  oi 
Lairesse  and  Bafbelle  Mengs.  Hia 
'Death  of  Wolfe'  was  the  first  essay 
in  EugUmd  (if  not  in  Europe)  to  re- 
present a  contemporary  event  with 
the  personages  in  their  actual  cos- 
tumes. And  it  really  required  8(»ne 
courage  to  do  this.  West's  brother 
painters  were  astonished  at  his  te- 
merity; the  dilettanti  were  utteriy 
horrified.  Sir  Joshua  Beyndds  as 
representative  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  painter's  patron.  Archbishop 
Dmmmond,  as  representing  the 
other,  made  a  fonnal  remonstrance 
when  his  intention  became  known. 
Even  the  king  was  moved  to  interfere. 
But  the  Qut^er  painter  was  firm : 
his  picture  was  admowledged  to  be 
a  success :  Beynolds  declared  that  it 
would  occasion  a  revolution  in  art, 
and  whether  it  did  so  or  not,  nobody 
would  now  dream  of  painting  such 
a  subject  in  any  other  manner.  But 
West  was  not  suffered  to  cany  ofT 
the  honours  unopposed.  To  prove 
practically  that  he  was  wrong,  two 
other  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
were  painted  by  two  of  the  most 
prominent  artists  of  the  time. 
Barry  painted  the  '  Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe,'  with  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  in  conventional  classic  cos- 
tume (cmly  making  some  of  them 
absolutely  naked,  in  order  to  show 
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his  cbrawing) ;  whilst  Penny,  then 
professor  of  painting  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  by  way  of  showing  that 
West  was  wrong  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, painted  the  dying  general, 
not  as  West  had  represented  him, 
surrounded  by  his  staff  and  amidst 
his  sorrowing  warriors,  but,  as  the 
event  actnally  occurred,  att^ded  by 
two  or  three  only  of  his  grena- 
diers. Pamy's  picture,  like  West's, 
was  engrayed,  and  was  very  ^ 
polar;  but  judging  from  the  prmt 
(we  baye  not  seen  the  painting),  it 
must  haye  been  a  very  poor  t^bir. 
We  should  have  been  glad,  however, 
had  it  been  possible  to  procure 
them,  to  have  seen  in  an  exhibition 
meant  to  iQustrate  the  history  of 
the  English  school,  these  three  pic- 
tures placed  together.  West  was 
followed,  and  in  some  respects  sur- 
passed, in  this  style  of  painting  by 
Copley,  the  father  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  of  whose  manner  there  is  a 
good  example,  the  '  Death  of  Major 
Piersan  at  Jersey,'  evidently  sug- 
gested by  Wesfs  'Death  of  Wolfe.' 

Time  would  &il — were  it  needful  or 
desirable — ^to  notice  the  other  paint- 
ers of  Una  period,  examples  of  whose 
tnttrniAT  are  here — ^the  Opies,  North- 
cotes,  and  the  like— who  took  up 
historical  painting  as  a  relief  from 
tlie  drudgery  of  portraiture,  or  as 
an  occupation  wnen  sitters  were 
few,  and,  perchance.  Alderman  Boy- 
deU  was  UberaL  Nor  need  more  be 
done  than  point  attention  to  the 
works  of  a  more  adventurous  wight, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  but 
whose  pictures  are  now  seldom 
seen,  Henry  Fuseli,  and  whose 
'  Nightmare'  (a  1 2)  and  nightmaredsh 
'Ithuriel  and  Satan'  (^ii),  and 
CEdipus  (335),  will  serve  to  show 
what  in  those  days  were  regarded  as 
^hts  towards  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention. 

Barry  and  Haydon— who  always 
recur  to  the  memory  as  almost 
parallel  examples  01  misdirected 
ability  and  uncontrolled  self-esteem, 
preachers  of  'high  art,'  and  the 
worship  of  the  great  masters  in  an 
unbelieving  age,  men  whom  neither 
flattery  nor  poverty,  nor  even  neglect, 
could  turn  from  their  purpose,  but 
who  were  ever  talking,  and  writing, 
and  wrangling,  when  they  should 


have  been  painting— both  have  works 
here,  and  the  works  of  both  too 
clearly  prove  that  they  had  mis- 
taken their  vocation.  Yet  there  is 
^ough  of  perception  and  feeling  in 
Barry's  'Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve'  (83),  and  of  expression  and 
power  in  Haydon's  'Judgment  of 
Solomon'  (269),  to  show  that  in 
each  there  was  true  artistic  capa- 
city if  it  had  been  better  trained  and 
better  directed.  * 

Of  the  subject  painters  of  the 
second  great  period  of  English  art, 
Wilkie  was  unquestionably  the  most 
emineni  He  is  well  represented  in 
all  his  phases.  His  earliest  work, 
'Pitlessie  Fair,'  has  abready  been 
referred  to.  It  is  a  picture  of  great 
promise,  perhaps  of  greater  promise 
than  his  subsequent  career  fulMed. 
For  admirable  as  are  such  works  as 
the  'Blind  Man's  Buff'  (282),  the 
'Penny  Wedding'  (377),  and  'The 
Village  Festival' (2 81),  and  great  as  is 
the  advance  in  techmcal  sMll  which 
they  display,  there  is  wanting  in 
them  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
the  earlier  work.  The  painter  had 
become  corrupted  by  '  good  society ' 
and  conventionaliiy ;  was  becoming 
entangled  with  sophistical  theories, 
and  leaning  unduly  on  'the  old 
masters,'  instead  of  looking  imme- 
diately to  nature  for  guiduice,  and 
following  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius.  In  these  works  we  see  the 
influence  of  the  Netherlandish 
masters,  who  were  most  of  all  the 
old  painters  in  accordance  with  his 
own  turn  of  mind;  but  in  'The 
Parish  Beadle'  (276),  painted  in 
1823,  we  find  a  new  and  less  con- 
gruous influence  at  work,  while  in 
the  Spanish  pictures,  painted  in 
1836  and  following  years,  he  has 
abandoned  his  own  style  for  one 
utterly  foreign  and  corrupt. 

Alongside  the  Wilkie  pictures  are 
several  by  contemporaries  every 
way  worthy  of  him— Leslie,  New- 
ton, Mulready,  and  others ;  but  who 
differed  from  him  in  being  for  the 
most  part  illustrative  rauier  than 
creative  painters ;  that  is,  instead  of 
inventing  an  incident  as  he  did,  they 
usually  chose  a  theme  from  a  poet 
or  novelist,  or  from  some  of  the  by- 
ways of  history.  Of  these,  the 
most  original  in  conception,  kindly 
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in  seninnent,  mid  refined  m  ixeeAr 
meaii,  perhaps,  was  Leslie,  by  whom 
there  are  eleren  very  channiiig 
ezami^eB,  sot  all,  o£  oonrse,  of 
equal  merit,  bat  all  foil  oi  inte- 
rest, and  some  of  them  his  Teiy 
best:  it  is  enough  to  name  his 
'  Sandio  Panza  in  the  Apartm^it  of 
the  Duchess'  (344),  'Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley'  (355),  and  'Childr^ 
idaying  at  Horses'  (342).  Newton, 
lost  before  his  fine  genius  was 
tiioroughly  matured,  has  here  his 
'  Shylock  and  Jessica'  (294), '  Yorick 
and  the  Grisette'  (330),  and  three 
or  four  more,  the  best  of  all  being 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  recwndling 
his  wife  to  Olivia'  (319) ;  and  how 
exquisite  in  feeling  is  that  figure  of 
poor  Mrs.  Primrose  strugghng  be- 
twe^i  her  motiierly  tenderness  and 
her  stem  sense  of  womanly  duty, 
kmging  to  yield  yet  striving  to 
mflintaiTi  a  show  of  finuness,  clutch- 
ing her  apron  almost  hysterically  in 
a  vain  enbrt  to  restrain  the  tears 
that  will  come!  And  how  quiet 
and  subdued  in  tone,  and  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  sentiment,  is 
ihe  whole  picture!  Then  we  may 
pass  on  to  Mulready  and  see  the 
mdts  of  a  long  life  of  conscientious 
sixidy  in,  among  others,  those  choice 
little  pictures  (299-301),  of  which 
Mr.  Baring  is  the  enviable  owner — 
'  Burchell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay- 
field,'  'The  Whistonian  Contro- 
versy,' and  '  The  Bathers.'  With 
these  painters  may  be  associated 
Collins,  by  whom  there  are  a  dozen 
v]ery  pleasant  reminiscences  of  rus- 
tic life  and  sea-side  ramUes.  Others 
might,  if  we  had  time,  be  not  un- 
pir^tably  pointed  out  as  only  infe- 
rior to  those  just  named,  Imt  we 
have  looked  at  pictures  enough  of 
this  kind  and  period  to  see  how 
genuine  a  TeHak  there  was  thai 
amcmg  English  pomters  for  what 
we  may  call  the  pleasant  side  of 
humanity,  and  how  thorou^ily 
unaffected  was  in  the  main  their 
nuumer  of  ezpreaaing  it 

Their  compatriot  Etty  was  less 
indigenous  in  character.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dwell  on  his  pictures 
without  feeling  that  there  was  more 
reality  in  his  preference  for  the  par- 
ticuliur  class  of  subjects  he  adopted 
than  in  any  other  English  painter 


who  preceded  him,  or  hai  fidlowed 
in  his  wake.  Almost  akne  in 
Engiish  art,  his  naked  women  are 
full  of  life,  and  of  the  eigc^nient  of  life. 
He  had,  it  is  plain,  an  unmistakeable, 
ahnost  voluptuous,  but  assioedly 
imdisoriminating  enjoymoit  d  ^ 
female  fenn,  but  witlud  an  unen^ 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  quiiB 
right  in  indulging  it ;  and  thk  feel- 
ing he  has  communicated  to  his 
pictures.  At  any  rate,  the  iqiectator 
can  never  look  on  them  with  the 
calm  delight  he  can  on  those  of 
Titian — equally  sensuous,  and  fur 
fuller  of  the  abandon  oi  unsophisti- 
cated life. 

The  landscape  art  of  this  period 
abounds  with  iUiistrioas  names. 
Take,  as  examples  among  those  who 
have  pictures  here,  Crome,  Turner, 
C(mstable,  Hofland,  Callcott,  aU 
bom  within  ten  years  (1769-79), 
and  what  a  diversity  and  ext^  of 
range  you  have !  The  eldest,  Crome, 
se^ns  to  have  formed  his  general 
style  aa  the  Dutch  landseapists,  but 
also  to  have  studied  Gainsborou^ 
pretty  closely,  probably,  however, 
in  engravings  mainly,  for  GsGEoe  was 
a  provincial  painter,  and  there  were 
no  National  Galleries  for  "Rngliwh 
students  in  those  days.  Crome's 
pictures  have  come  upon  a  koge 
portion  of  the  public  with  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  at  this  ExhibitioD. 
Untouched  copies  are  most  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
felk,  his  natiTe  place,  and  that  in 
which  he  spent  his  whole  life.  He 
was  a  close  student  of  natare,  and 
he  painted  in  all  the  easeniaal  details 
with  extreme  accuracy,  at  a  time 
when  such  accuracy  was  very  un- 
common. He  had,  mcneover,  an 
excellent  eye  for  form  and  odtour; 
and  whilst  he  del^;hted  in  dose 
scenery,  knew  well  bow  to  ezpreBS 
space.  His  works  wiU  repay  the 
careful  attention  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  general  visitor.  WiB 
'Old  Oak'  (^156),  with  the  deep 
still  pond  at  its  foot,  on  wfaidi  a  few 
water-lilies  are  floating,  and  tibe 
bosky  close  beycmd;  'the  Chnnp' 
(i2s),  and  'Mousehold  Hea^' 
(157),  are  excellent  illustratuxis  of 
what  may  be  done  with  the  most 
commonplace  materials  by  an 
earnest  stud^t  of  nature. 
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Of  Tomer,  as  we  odd  heScBte,  ihe 
exBiBpIeB  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  ISiere  is  in  tiiem  mndi  that 
is  fine  and  snggesliTe  as  iiiere  is 
in  all  his  works ;  bat  with  so  mar- 
Tdlons  a  collection  open  to  ns 
at  all  tnnes  as  we  haye  in  the 
Mstaonal  Galley,  we  need  not  linger 


Obnstable's  works  are,  howerer, 
much  less  accessible,  and  iAie  visitor 
who  wonld  leally  nnderstand  him 
will  do  well  to  dwell  on  these  pie- 
tores.  We  shall  be  sorprised  if  the 
estimate  of  Constable's  power  be 
not  moch  aboye  that  he  has  deriyed 
&om  recent  criticisms.  Among  his 
pictores  here  are  his  celebrated 
•Salisbory  Cathedral'  (284),  and 
'Sahsbory  Meadows'  (254),  and 
Beveral  others  of  great  merit;  but 
the  two  on  which  we  shonld  feel  in- 
<dined  to  stake  his  reputation  as  the 
tmest  painter  of  the  lowland 
soeneiy  of  England,  are '  The  Lock ' 
(320),  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
representation  of  the  country  about 
F&tford,  and  a  vigorous  and  most 
characteristic  piece  of  painting;  and 
'The  Hay-Wain'  (367),  one  of  the 
most  fiEothful  renderings  we  know  of 
midsummflr  verdore  after  a  refresh- 
ingshower. 

Bot  before  leaving  landscape  paint- 
ing— especially  as  the  wamng  time 
-warns  us  that  we  have  little  chance 
of  retoming  to  it — ^we  must  mention 
that  there  are  examples  of  nearly  all 
of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  suc- 
oesBors  of  those  just  named,  and 
wrfao  have  done  so  much  to  sustain 
and  to  extend  the  credit  of  the 
"Rngtish  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing, and  to  make  it  what  it  is— take 
it  for  an  in  all — the  best  and  wor- 
fhisBt  school  of  landscape  pamtmg 
tiie  world  has  yet  seen. 

Of  oor  older  painters  of  animals 
there  is  a  solitary  example  in  George 
Stobbs's  'Phaeton.'  By  Morland 
there  is  a  little  picture  (143)  of  three 
dieep,  which,  we  are  a&iaid,  would 
Tstiier  pot  to  shame  any  of  the  sheep- 
painters  of  the  present  day.  Mor- 
knd's  rdative  and  successor,  James 
Ward,  has  two  or  three  pictures  in 
his  pecahar  manner.  But  all  these 
are  tait  foils  to  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  Landseer,  the  prince  of  the 
paintersofanimals in  repose.  Insuch 


IHctores  as  the  '  Combat  —  Night,' 
and  '  Defeat—Morning'  (405,  406), 
and  'The  Sanctuary'  (427),  we 
have  indeed  not  only  works  which 
display,  in  addition  to  a  profomid 
acquaintance  with  animal  form  and 
character,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
materials,  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
soiU!cee,  of  art,  but  a  poetic  presen- 
tation of  subjects  that  in  ordinary 
hands  could  hardly  &il  to  be  painful 
if  not  repulsive.  Of  their  class  we 
know  of  no  pictures  belonging  to 
any  other  school  that  could  be  placed 
in  lair  rivalry  with  these. 

But  we  have  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  earher  pictures  that  none  is 
left  for  looking  at  those  which  be- 
long more  particularly  to  our  own 
day.  Else  it  would  have  been  plea- 
sant to  trace  downwards  the  chmge 
that  has  come  over  our  general 
manner  of  painting,  and  our  way  of 
looking  at  and  presenting  soaies  (rf 
daily  life  and  the  features  of  nature. 
And  for  this  the  materials  are  to 
more  ample  and  satisfiactory  than  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  periods.  We 
might  have  shown  how  the  Kne,  not 
of  Hogarth,  but  of  Wilkie  and  his 
colleagues  has  been  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Webster — ^who  is,  however, 
very  inadequately  represented  here 
— Frith,  who  has  among  other  ex- 
cellent pictures  his  fieanous  '  Rams- 
gate  Sands  ;*  Paed,  and  others  down 
to  Clark,  whose  'Sick  Child'  (510) 
and  'Draught  Players' (625)  have 
a  vigour  and  character  his  later 
works  have  not  sustained;  Marks, 
who  is  working  an  origini^  vein  with 
earnestness  and  geniality,  and  others 
of  our  youngest  men.  How  historical 
and  religious  art  has  &red  in  tiie 
hands  of  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Ward, 
Herbert,  Dyce,  and  others ;  and  how 
our  younger  men,  beginning  with 
quiet  incident,  have  sought  mc^e 
and  more  after 'sensation'  subjects 
— sometimes  with  great  effect,  bot 
almost  always  with  a  painful  result 
— as  in  the  case  of  Egg,  Walhs,  and 
their  compeers. 

Something,  too,  we  should  like  to 
have  said  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  portrait-pamting,  com- 
mencing with  Lawrence  and  ending 
with  Grant,  and  Bichmond,  and 
Winterhalter  as  the  royal  and  fashion- 
able portrait-painters  in  a  countiy 
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where  once  Beynolds   and  Qains- 
borough  reigned. 

And  then,  how  tempting  a  theme 
is  that  of  the  Pre-Baphaelite  brother- 
hood, whose  doings  and  endeavours 
are  here,  on  the  whole,  more  fully  set 
forth  than  in  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion! And  yet  very  inadequately. 
For  whilst  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
schism  are  here,  the  prime  heresiarch 
Bossetti  is  absent ;  and  of  the  others 
nothing  like  a  connected,  or  illus- 
trative view  of  their  course  is  given. 

The  pre-Eaphaelite  pictures  fitly 
round  off  the  show.  For  as,  at  the 
first  general  glance  over  the  gallery, 
the  thing  ^t  most  strikes  the 
visitor  is  the  variety  and  individu- 
ality of  our  artists,  so,  in  a  more 
detailed  survey,  he  becomes  gra- 
dually impressed  as  he  follows  the 
pictures  in  something  like  chronolo- 
gical sequence  with  the  sudden 
changes  that  occur  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  ihe  manner  of  looking 
at  and  representing  life  and  external 
nature;  the  constantly  increasing 
prominence  given  to  the  subordinate 
features;  the  apotheosis  of  ugliness, 
quaintness,  and  the  grotesque,  and 
tne  intense  dwelling  on  details. 

In  Beynolds  and  his  associates  we 
have  a  broad  masculine  grasp  of  the 
subject,  a  remarkable  fEicility  of 
handling,  a  vigorous  impcusto,  and  not 
merely  a  resolute  subordination,  but 
what  Dryden  calls  '  a  brave  neglect  * 
of  minor  details ;  but,  withal,  what 
strikes  every  one  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  greater  men  of  that 
time,  a  marvellous  splendour  of 
colour. 

In  their  immediate  successors, 
either  feeble  imitators  or  cramped 
by  academic  rules,  we  see  the  loss 
aUke  of  technical  facility  and  the 
feeling  for  colour.  Then  in  the  days 
of  lAwrence,  his  compatriots  and 
successors,  we  trace  concun^ntly  the 
growth,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  rapid 
and  dashing  style  of  execution,  de- 
generating after  a  time  into  sloven- 
liness and  inanity;  spasmodic  strug- 
gles after  *  striking  effects '  of  light 
and  shade,  careless  drawing  and 
much  manual  dexterity;  and  instead 
of  the  Uquid  richness  of  colour  and 
inner  glow  of  Beynolds,  a  strange 


chalky  opacity.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  different  lines,  Wilkie,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  beginning  to 
dii^lay  more  mechanical  finish,  and 
to  mdicate  with  precision,  and  occa- 
sionally to  elaborate  minutely,  the 
details  of  their  pictures — a  system 
that  goes  on  increasing  in  the  hands 
of  Maclise,  Lewis,  and  others,  till 
it  culminates  with  the  Pre-Baphael- 
ites,  and,  after  being  pretty  well 
abandoned  by  them,  is  continued  and 
caricatured  by  their  followers.  Again, 
we  see  an  elegant  eclecticism  origi- 
nating with  Eastlake — probably  from 
the  combined  study  of  the  early 
Italian  religious  painters,  the  Vene- 
tian colounsts,  and  the  modem 
Grermans — and  adopted,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  men  like  Dobeon, 
PickersgiU,  and  Hook,  till  Hook 
broke  away  from  all  hjs  models  to 
study  honest  English  nature  on  ihe 
coasts  of  Comw^  and  Devon,  and 
the  limes  of  Surrey,  and  there  learnt 
how  to  paint  healtiiy  peasant  flesh 
and  blood  under  full  sunshine  as  it 
had  hardly  before  been  painted  sinee 
the  days  of  Titian.  And  then  fol- 
lowed the  ascetic  mamier  of  which 
Herbert  is  the  high-priest ;  and  ihe 
original  religious  phase  of  "Bre- 
Baphaelitism,  of  which  Hunt's  em- 
bodied metaphor, '  The  Light  of  the 
World '  (  5  8 1 ),  is  the  type — both  out- 
growths of  the  revived  mediasvalism 
of  the  last  few  years.  And  last,  that 
phase  of  minute  painting  in  which 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  are 
enforced  with  set  moral  purpose, 
and  all  the  outward  garniture  of  a 
man  is  ^copied  with  such  religious 
scrupulosify  that  the  tailor  who  made 
the  coat  could  identify  it  by  the  cut, 
the  buttons,  and  the  stitching. 

All  this  and  much  more  ue  pre- 
sent Exhibition  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  tracing.  And  along 
with  it  the  materials  for  comparing 
the  actual  present  outcome  of  the 
past  centuiy  of  study  and  effort, 
success  and  shortcoming,  growth 
and  retrogression,  with  ui&t  of  the 
chief  foreign  schools.  And  these 
two  things  our  younger  artists,  as 
well  as  our  art-students,  will  do  well 
patientiy  to  consider. 

J.T. 


THE   LORD   DUNDREARY    "PROPOSING." 
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MOST  of  US  are  acquainted  with 
the  gtage-struck  youth  who 
spends  his  spare  shillings  ingoing 
balf-prioe  to  the  play;  who  is  se- 
cretly over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  the  lady  who  enacts  Prince 
Ghanning  in  the  burlesque ;  and 
who  would  give  his  ears  if  he  could 
only  make  tiie  acquaintance  of  the 
low  comedian.  What  a  golden  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  this  ardent 
admirer  of  the  denizens  of  the  world 
behind  the  scenes  by  the  recent 
actors'  fete  at  the  Crystal  Palace! 
Here  was  reyelry  beyond  the  brightest 
Tisions  of  the  wildest  dream.  Here 
was  a  grand  banquet  of  delight, 
where  l£e  diyinities  and  heroes  of 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  vm. 


the  footlights  were  served  up  to  his 
devouring  gaze  im  endless  profasion, 
in  every  variety,  and  all  au  naturel. 
Fancy  a  sight  of  all  the  actors  and 
actresses  in  London  in  their  private 
clothes,  in  broad  day,  wifii  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  them,  and, 
better  still,  of  being  spoken  to  by 
them— and  all  for  the  small  charge 
of  half  a  crown!  No  wonder  that 
the  lieges  flocked  in  thousands  to  be 
witnesses  of  so  rich  and  rare  a  spec- 
tacle ;  no  wonder  that  the  show 
could  be  repeated  with  unabated 
attraction ;  and  no  wonder  that  the 
results,  iii  cash,  were  beyond  all 
expectation  and  all  precedent 
I  must  confess  that  I  myself  was 
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quite  as  atmous  as  the  ardent  youth 
I  have  mentioned  to  participate  in 
this  treat ;  and  accordingly  on  Satur- 
day, the  19th  of  July,  I  took  the 
tnun  at  London  Bridge,  and  in  the 
society  of  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  professional  aspect  was 
whirled  along  to  the  Crysud  Palace. 
No;  not  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  I 
am  wrong  there.  We  were  whirled 
along  to  the  base  of  Penge  Hill,  not 
further.  It  is  rery  pleasant  to  be 
assured  that  the  railway  takes  you 
into  the  *  grounds  ;*  but  then  those 
grounds  are  rather  extensive,  and  it 
is  a  very  long  walk  indeed  to  the' 
Palace  after  the  railway  has  done 
its  utmost  It  is  well  for  the  tra- 
veller who  pufis  and  blows  up 
through  that  long,  dreary,  deal- 
board  desert  which  leads  to  the 
northern  tower  that  the  weary  jour- 
ney is  here  and  there  relieved  by 


an  oasis— a  pleasant  lesting-plaoe, 
whose  refreshing  waters  bubble  from 
the  bottles  of  Bass  and  Allsopp,  or 
gush  in  cheering  but  not  inebri- 
ating streams  from  the  fountains  of 
Loysell.  I  am  particular  in  men- 
tioning this  ever-recurring  difficulty 
of  the  journey,  because,  when  I  and 
my  fellow-travellers  came  to  &oe  it 
on  this  .'anxious  occasion  we  were 
sadly  a&aid  that  we  should  not  be 
in  tune  to  witness  the  beginning  of 
the  fan,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the 
Fancy  Fair  by  proclamation.  It 
was  only  by  a  hurried  scamper 
through  the  gardens  that  we  saved 
ourselves  from  disappointment.  Just 
as  we  entered  the  transept  Bobert 
Homer,  Esq.,  Herald  of  t^e  College, 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  blue  velvet 
tabard  embroidered  with  gold,  was 
elevating  himself  in  the  midst  to 
remind  all  the  lieges  there  assembled 


of  their  duties:  and  responsibilities. 
-Vnd  by  the  eighth  clause  of  the  said 
Proclamatio  Begii  CoUegit  Dramatici 
Feriis  annuls  Agendis  prcedicta,  the 
maid  Eobert  Eomer,  Esquire,  Herald, 
(lid  remind  all  whom  it  concerned, 
'  That,  whereas,  it  hath  of  late  been 
the  custom  and  fashion  for  females 
to  guard  and  adorn  their  bodies 
mth  "certain  circlets  or  hoops  of 
metal,  called  steel,  it  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  Master  and  Wardens,  in 


solemn  council  assembled,  and  is 
hereby  determined,  with  the  intent 
of  affording  free  ingress  and  ogress 
to  such  females  so  adorned,  and  for 
providing  such  acconunodation  as 
may  to  tiiem  be  suitable  and  con- 
venient, to  widen  and  enlarge  all 
exits  and  entrances ;  to  wit,  all  turn- 
stiles, doors,  benches,  and  rests,  ad- 
mitting to,  within,  and  leading  from 
all  Shows,  Theatres,  Motions,  and 
Booths;  Provided  always:  Should 
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it  be  eTklenced  that  within  such 
drclets  or  hoops  more  than  one  per- 
son hath  been  admitted  or  screened, 
then,  according  to  the  statutes 
thereof  made,  9ie  Master  or  War- 
dens, in  solemn  council  assembled, 
shall  make  a  forfeit  of  six  Josephs 
on  everj'  such  female  so  oflfending.' 
And  further,  '  That,  according  to 
the  statutes  thereof  made  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens,  in  solemn 
council  assembled,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful, as  also  the  bounden  duty  of 
female  vendors,  to  arrest  and  detain 
for  barter  and  merchandize  all  ba- 


chelors of  kindly  look  and  easy 
means,  and  there  and  then  in  such 
restraint  to  use  all  lawful  arts  and 
wiles  to  lure  from  them,  the  said 
bachelors,  such  superfluous  coins  of 
the  realm  as  they  may  then  and 
there  possess.*  Flourish  of  trum- 
pets !    Hurrah !  the  fair  is  opened. 

I  have  seen  some  grand  sights  in 
the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  that  which  now  presented  itself 
was  certainly  as  striking  in  its  way 
as  any  of  them.  The  three  sides 
of  the  end  of  the  transept  opposilo 
the  orchestra  were  lined  with  a  suc- 
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cession  of  fidry-hke  stalls— some- 
thing like  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime — and  from 
each  bower  peeped  forth  a  good 
fairy — a  £airy  witnout  paint,  and  in 
'long  clothes.'  What  a  tide  of 
bachelors  swept  down  upon  those 
bowers  at  the  bidding  of  the  herald's 
trumpet!  Ah!  surely  those  eyes 
are  magnets  that  have  power  oyer 
silver  and  gold.  The  money  fiurly 
leaps  firom  your  pockets.    What  do 


I  want  with  a  pair  of  baby's  socks  ? 
Never  mind;  1  must  buy  them  if 
Mrs.  Stirling  asks  me.  'How  much?' 
— '  Whatever  you  choose  to  give, 
sir.'  (Ineffable,  irresistible  simle.) 
'  Change  for  half  a  sovereign  ?' — 
'  Don't  give  change,  sir ;  111  keep  the 
coin.  Thank  you,  thank  you.'  'Really 
I  don't  want  a  doll.  Miss  Sedgwick.' 
— '  Oh !  but  you  must  buy  some- 
thing of  me,  you  know.'  Dear  me, 
I  never  saw  the  necessity  of  that  be- 
0  a 
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fore.  I  see  it  now  thongh,  somehow.' 
*  Half  a  crown  ?'— '  Five  shillings, 
sir,  if  you  please.  Thank  you,  sir ; 
tlmnk  you;  it's  in  a  good  cause.' 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  offers  me  a  pair 
of  slippers,  her  own  work  (are  these 
your  lawful  wiles,  Mr.  Komer?),  but 
I  don't  wear  tdippers.  'A  pin- 
cushion—tliese  embroidered  braces 
— this  beautiful  vase— a  carte  de 
visile,  portrait  of  myself?'  Well, 
though  I  can  shake  my  head  at  the 
slippers,  the  pincushion,  the  em- 
broidered braces,  and  the  vase,  I 
suddenly  begin  to  see  that  it  would 
be  downright  insensibiliiy  and  rude- 
ness to  rOTUse  to  purchase  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady  when  offered  by  her- 
self—that lady,  too,  Mrs.  Mellon, 
witii  whom,  in  days  not  long  gone 
by,  when  she  was  Miss  Woolgar,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  having 
been  madly  but  silently  in  love.  Of 
course  I  buy  the  carte  de  visile,  and 
find  that  Mrs.  Mellon  has  the  same 
objection  to  ^ve  change  as  all  the 
other  good  femes.  There  is  no  get- 
ting out  of  range  of  this  battery  of 
eyes.  It  would  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  a  British  gentleman  to 
pass  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  without 
exchanging  a  greeting;  and  it  would 
be  shabby  to  exchange  a  greeting 
without  buying  something.  '  A 
bottle  of  Box-his-ears,  the  last  new 
scent ;  only  a  shilling,'  Well ! 
that's  cheap ;  and  I  take  tiie  box  on 
the  ears  kindly.  And  it  just  occurs 
to  me  that  if  any  lady  had  offered  to 
administer  real,  stinging  boxes  on 
the  ear  at  half  a  guinea  a  box,  she 
would  have  found  plenty  of  candi- 
dates, for  that  mark  of  her  regard. 
Did  not  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  kiss 
cigars,  and  charge  an  extra  one  and 
sixpence  for  that  sweetening  pro- 
cess? And  was  it  not  this  same 
httie  lady  who,  when  her  stock  in 
tode  had  run  out,  sold  the  gloves 
off  her  hands  and  the  shoes  off  her 
feet,  rather  than  that  the  treasury  of 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm 
should  lose  a  single  shilling  that 
could,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  be  ob- 
tained for  it  ?  If  it  be  true  that  on 
Monday  Miss  Lydia,  finding  there 
was  an  active  demand  for  shoes, 
carried  down  to  her  stall  a  bagful 
of  her  worn-out  dancing  slippers, 
and  disposed  of  them  ftt  high  prices, 


on  each  occasion  going  through  the 
pleasing  pantomime  of  taking  them 
off  her  graceful  feet— then  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  I  consider  that 
performance  to  have  been  '  a  lawful 
art  and  wile '  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  Bobert  Bomer,  Esquire, 
the  Herald,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
device  which  does  credit  alike  to 
Miss  Lydia's  head,  heart,  and  heels. 
I  am  sure  no  one  of  the  good  feiries 
who  presided  in  those  commercial 
bowers  of  bliss  can  complain  of  any 
partialily,  or  impartiality,  on  the 
part  of  the  bachelors  who  patix)- 
nized  them.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  at  any  time  during 
the  day  that  one  stall  was  more 
numerously  beset  than  another. 
Tragedy  and  comedy,  youth  and 
age,  fered  alike.  The  bauble  and 
the  cap  and  bells  did  not  draw  a 
larger  amount  of  patronage  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Saunders,  Mrs.  Frank 
Mathews,  Miss  Josephs,  and  the 
Misses  Nelson,  than  did  the  dagger 
and  bowl  to  tiie  more  severe  blwi- 
dishments  of  Miss  Atkinson,  Miss 
Marriott,  and  Miss  Elsworthy.  As 
to  the  question  of  youth  and  age, 
I  believe  the  silver  hair  had,  if  any- 
thing, the  best  of  it;  for  certainly 
no  one  exercised  the  permitted  wiles 
and  arts  to  better  purpose  than  did 
Mrs.  Stirling. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  been 
overlooking  what,  without  any  of- 
fence to  the  ladies,  I  may  call  *  the 
fun  of  the  &ir.'  Hark  to  the  gong, 
and  the  drum,  and  the  brazen  trum- 
pet I  Whither  shall  we  turn  ?  On 
one  side  there  is  the  Theatre  Royal 
Grand  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Nelson 
Lee,  the  '  author  of  a  thousand  pan- 
tomimes,' asks  us  to  '  Walk  up, 
walk  up,  and  see  the  thrilling  Rich- 
ardsonian  drama  of  ''Alfonso  and 
Claudina,  the  Faithful  Spouse;  or, 
the  Hated  Bace,"  by  Cirujano, 
M.M.C. ;  varied  every  ten  minutes 
by  "  The  Bosebud  of  Stinging-Nettle 
Farm;  or,  the  Villainous  Squire  and 
the  Virtuous  Villager,"  by  Mr.  H,  J. 
Byron,  the  "  author  of  a  hundred 
burlesques." '  On  the  other,  we  have 
the  Cirque  Olympique,  with  that 
great  everlasting  prince  of  panto- 
mimists  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  'and 
accomplished  femily.'  Turn  to  the 
left,  and  you  encounter  Mr.  James 
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Eogera  with  his  Poses  Plaatiques; 
to  the  right,  and  you  fifll  into  the 
clntchee  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  taking 
photc^raphs  with  a  r^  stcim-en- 
gine ;  straight  before  you,  and  you 
are  decoyed  into  the  gipsy  tent  of 
WsB  Agnes   Burdett;    round   the 
comer,   and    Mr.  Buckstone,    Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Harry  Widdicombe 
request  you  to  have  a  shy  at  Aunt 
Sally,   'Three   sticks   a   shilling;' 
-waiKler  away  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  building,  where  you  think  the 
few  coins  you  have  left  will  be  safe, 
and  even  there  you  are  challenged  by 
little  Clark  with  his  Punch  and  Judy. 
Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!    Surely  there  be 
two  Bichmonds  in  the  field.    Did  I 
cot  pay,  half  an  hour  ago,  right  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  to  see 
little  Clark?   '  That  was  little  Clarke 
of  the  Strand,  sir;  I'm  little  Clark 
of  tiie  Haymarket'     I  suppose  I 
shall  be  assailed  by  two  big  Bed- 
foirds   next      Two   Bedfords!     A 
doz^L     The  great  Paul  woa  ubi- 
quitous;  and   wherever   you   saw 
tiiat  well-known  figure-head  tower- 
ing  above   the   crowd,  there   you 
.-were  sure  to  find  Mr.  Toole,  work- 
ing  with    twenty   horse-power   to 
draw  in  the  shillings,    U  his  very 
life  had  depended  upon  it,  Mr.  Toole 
could    not    have   worked    harder. 
"When,  by  his  desperate  efforts  to 
please  las  patrons,  he  had  rattled 
loB  peep-show  to  pieces,  he  aban- 
doaied  it   (a  total  wreck)  without 
remorse,  in  the  centre  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  betook  himself  to  a  photo- 
graphic establifJunent  next  door  to 
the  Cirque.    Here  he  was  attended, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  im- 
mortal  Paul,  who  acted  as  deve- 
loper ;  and,  after  a  lecture  on  pho- 
tc^iraphy  by  his  chief,  in  which  the 
process  was  described  as  involving 
the  use  of  a  new  substance  obtained 
from  mustfu^  and  cress,  grown  in  a 
warm  situation  on  a  damp  blacking- 
bottle,  together  with  the  oxide  of 
albumen  and  cyanuret  of  gilt  ginger- 
bread, known  in  the  arts  as  *  photo,' 
presented  you  with  your  portrait  in 
an  el^antiy-gilt  frame.     As  I  re- 
marked to  two  elderly  ladies  at  the 
door,  who  were  anxious  to  know  if 
it  was  a  good  one, '  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  the  likeness;  it 
was  fJMthfnlnesB  itself;'  and  what 


enhanced  its  value  was,  that  when 
another  person  looked  at  it,  it  im- 
mediately became  as  fiEuthful  a  like- 
ness of  him  or  her.  And  then,  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  Toole,  developed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  and  taken  in  the 
same  group  (as  I  was)  with  three 
noble  lords,  an  illustnous  knight 
(the  architect  of  tiie  Palace,  by-the- 
way),  and  a  duke;  and,  above  all, 
to  be  assured  by  Mr.  Bedford,  as  we 
left  the  tent,  that  he  '  believed '  us 
all  his  '  boys.' 

Mr.  Toole's  tactics  seemed  to  be 
those  of  the  knowing  and  energetic 
Australian  digger.  When  one  mine 
began  to  fail  in  its  yield  he  went 
prospecting  immediately,  and  soon 
discovered  a  new  and  unworked  one. 
From  the  photographic  tent  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  the  Theatre 
Koyal  Grand  Avenue,  where,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day— how  many  times 
over  I  really  cannot  say— he  enacted 
AJfmso  (heavy  villain  in  bucket 
boots  and  gauntlet  gloves)  to  Clau- 
dina,  his  devoted  spouse,  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford  (in  a  red  Garibaldi  jacket 
and  pork-pie  hat).  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  plot  of  this  thrilling 
drama ;  but  I  really  feel  quite  im- 
equal  to  the  task.  It  was  adver- 
tised to  last  fifteen  minutes ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  lasted  quite  ten ;  and 
this  curtailment  was  evidently  deli- 
berately perpetrated  by  Mr.  Toole, 
with  the  object  of  turning  us  all  out 
and  getting  another  audience  in  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  perhaps 
be  enough  to  say  that  '  Alfonso  and 
Claudina'  included  a  tyrant  king; 
his  general,  goaded  to  revenge  by 
his  wrongs;  a  female  in  distress; 
and  a  ghost :  which  last  came  in  at 
the  end  to  superintend  the  general 
killing  off  of  the  bad  people.  Mr. 
Byron's  '  Kosebud  of  Stinging- 
Nettle  Farm'  exhibited  a  striking 
similarity  of  treatment,  only  its 
dramatis  persarioB  were  not  quite 
so  high  in  the  social  scale ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  king  we  had  a  squire  (vil- 
lainous, of  course) ;  and  in  place  of 
a  prime  minister  a  peasant,  C/tYe5 
Furrow,  whoso  ri^d  vnrtue  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  waistcoat  the  moment 
he  made  his  appearance.  When 
you  saw  that  waistcoat  you  recog- 
nized the  outward  and  visible  sign 
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of  fa  clear  conscience  within;  and 
you  knew  that  Giles  Furrow  would 
immediately  dap  it— tiie  waistcoat — 
over  the  left  pocket,  and  say,  'Dang 
it,  the  'art  that  beats  'ere,'  &c.  And 
of  course  he  did.  What  other  moral 
sentiments  Giles  gave  expression  to, 
and  what  immoral  ditto  the  TiUainous 
squire.  Sir  Narcissus  Slapdash,  hissed 
through  his  teeth,Iwillnotulidertake 
to  say;  for  Mr.  Nelson  Lee,  the  ' au- 
thor of  a  thousand  pantomimes,'  kept 
heating  the  gong  on  the  parade  out- 
side, as  if  he  felt  jealous  of  any  one 
hearing  and  admiring  the  wit  of  the 
'  author  of  a  hundred  burlesques '  in- 
sida  In  this  contest  with  his  rival 
Mr.  Lee  certainly  had  the  best  of  it — 
on  this  occasion,  at  least  Yet,  stop ! 
I  do  remember  one  thing,  which  an 
interval  in  the  beating  of  that  en- 
vious gong  enabled  me  to  hear. 
The  villain  named  his  price  for 
doing  a  deed  of  darkness.  It  was 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds,  twelve  shil- 
lings, and  twopence  three  &rthings. 
'There,*  said  his  wicked  employer, 
giving  him  a  purse, '  you  have  the 
exact  amount.' 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  of 
the  funniest  things  in  the  Mr :  and 
that  was  Mr.  James  Eogers's  Poses 
Plastiques.  Dressed  as  the  widow 
Melnotte,  in  the  Strand  burlesque  of 
Bulwer's  play,  Mr.  Eogers  appeared 
at  the  door  of  his  tent  and  invited 
the  pubhc  to  walk  in  and  support  a 
'  pore  widder,'  who  had  nothmg  but 
her  poses  to  subsist  upon.  Mr.  Bo- 
gers  did  not  open  his  show  until 
late  in  the  day,  owing,  as  it  appeared, 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  want  of  figures. 
Mr.  Bogers  was  ready  and  so  was 
the  revolving  table,  but  where  were 
the  kin^  and  the  countiyman,  and 
the  robbers  who  were  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  which  Mr, 
Rogers  »was  bursting  to  unfold? 
Wdl ;  *  it  appeared  that  they  were 
too  much  occupied  on  the  pturade  of 
the  '  Richardsonian  Theatre '  to  be 
spared  just  then.  At  length,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  demand  these 
necessary  personages  as  a  right,  Mr. 
Bogers  endeavoured  to  borrow  them. 
'  Mr.  Bogers*  compliments  to  Mr. 
Nelson  Lee  and  he  wants  the  loan 


of  a  king.'  '  Mr.  Nelson  Lee's  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bogers  and  he  has 
<mly  one  sovereign  and  can't  spare 
him ;  but  will  lend  him  an  organ- 
grinder  if  that  vrill  serve— the  real 
article  caught  that  morning  in 
Hatton  Garden.'  On  the  principle 
of  the  smallest  contributions  thank- 
folly  received,  the  organ-grinder 
wsa  accepted;  but  proved  on  trial 
— ^as  the  leBl  article  always  proves 
on  these  matters— a  dead  &ilure. 
The  organ-grinder  being  much  too 
natural  to  be  amusing,  was  igno- 
miniously  dismissed;  and  I  believe 
in  the  end,  Mr.  Bogers,  following 
the  example  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, made  his  own  king  on  the 
spot  Of  course  the  great  power 
that  could  create  a  long  out  of  the 
Tery  first  material  that  came  to  hand 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  extem- 
porizing two  courtiers,  a  coxmtry- 
man,  and  a  villain.  Inhere  they  are 
all  dressed,  and  in  alarming  attitudes 
on  the  widow's  revolving  table.  All 
in  to  begin.  '  Now  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  see  at  a  glance  that 
tiieyaintwax.  Observe  the  perspira- 
tion on  the  king's  brow ;  if  he  were 
wax  he'd  have  run  away  long  ago. 
Go.'  Bound  goes  the  table.  'Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  party  in  the 
flowered  vtraistcoat  and  the  wide 
awake  hat  is  Hinnocence.  Observe : 
Hinnocence  offers  a  penny  buster  to 
the  king.  The  king  declines  ihe 
penny  buster  with  royal  indignati<m 
and  aims  a  blow  at  Hinnocence. 
Hinnocence  is  a  good  deal  more 
artful  than  he  looks,  and  dodges  the 
king:  Observe  how  Hinnocence 
dodges  the  king;  consequently  the 
blow  &lls  upon  the  he«d  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  brown  whiskers, 
whom  you  will  instantly  recognize 
as  a  relative  of  Henry  the  EighQi  by 
the  sh^  of  his  calves.  The  reli^ 
tive  of  Henry  the  Eighth  dies.  Ob- 
serve him  (fie.  Hinnocence  points 
to  the  dead  body  and  the  kmg  is 
sorry.  Observe  the  royal  sorrow.' 
I  am  not  very  sure  how  the  drama 
proceeded  after  this,  but  everybody 
vras  killed,  including  Hinnocence, 
who,  after  overcoming  all  his  ene- 
mies, fell  dead  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  his  own  clear  con- 
science. And  then  the  widow  in  a 
tearful  mood,  wiping  her  eyes  witii 
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fie  comer  of  her  white  apron,  in- 
£9nDed  the  audienoe  that  she  had 
00J7  one  more  word  to  say  to  them, 
and  that  was — '  Thaf  s  the  way  out  V 
And  so,  obeying  the  stem  command, 
rdactantly  I  must  confess,  for  we 
should  aU  have  liked  to  see  the 
exhibition  oyer  again— we  streamed 
oat  at  ihe  indicated  door  to  pro- 
claim by  the  broad  grin  still  on  our 
&oe8  that  we  had  been  very  much 


The  gong  is  still  beating  outside 
Bichardson^,  that  wondeif ul  man 
in  the  green  velvet  coat  and  white 
hat  is  stUl  shouting  through  his 
tmmpet;  the  elegant  Mr.  Harris  is 
still  onployed  in  the  condescending 
act  of  placing  the  pipe  in  Aunt 
Sally's  mouth;  Mr.  Buckstone  is 
still  imploring  the  winner  of  a 
penny  tmmpet  to  go  away  and  not 
reduce  tiie  concem  to  bankraptcy ; 
and  above  all,  there  is  the  battery  of 
flashing  eyes  in  the  transept  still 
kequng  up  a  hot  fire  upon  the 
hearts  and  pockets  of  those  admiring 
bachelors  who  have  a  single  coin 
of  the  reahn  left  in  Iheir  possession. 

Yie\nng  these  hearty  and  labo- 
rious eflforts  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
made  in  many  cases  by  persons 
who  are  well  secured  against  want 
or  misfortune,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  certain  reflections  which  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  actors,  as  a 
dasB,  seem  to  be  actuated  towards 
each  other  by  an  unconunon  amount 
of  esprit  de  corps.  In  their  efforts 
to  help  each  other  they  set  a  high 
example  of  human  landness  and 
brotherly  love ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  discharge  at  least  one  hau  of 
a  Christian's  duty  in  a  very  thorough 
and  hearty  manner.  On  this  score 
the  members  of  tiie  profession  claim 
oox  respect  and  admiration.  Their 
otter  abandonment  of  all  personal 
ooosiderations  of  dignity,  ease,  and 
convenienoe  was  shown  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  during  those  two 
&te  days  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
rich  manager  and  the  successful 
actor  did  not  disdain  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  humblest  pan- 
tomimist  in  the  good  work.  And  it 
was  no  light  work  which  they  un- 
dertook. Almost  every  one  who 
went  down  to  Sydenham  to  preside 


at  a  stall,  or  play  in  the  booths,  had 
to  hurry  back  to  town,  after  a  very 
hard  day*s  work,  and  perform  in 
one  or  more  pieces  at  their  respective 
theatres.  The  majority  of  them,  in 
£Eict,  undertook  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours'  of  unremitting,  labour; 
and  it  must  have  been  evident  to  all 
who  saw  them,  that  they  were 
nerved  to  this  exertion  wholly  and 
entirely  by  love  for  their  profession, 
and  by  kmdly  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  its  members.  Apart  from  its  gay 
and  attractive  aspect  this  fete  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  active  and 
unselfish  benevolence  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed.  The  tmth  is, 
actors,  as  a  class,  are  distingmshed 
in  a  very  high  degree  for  goodness 
of  heart,  for  generosity,  and  for  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  human  nature. 
I  have  mixed  with  actors  for  many 
years,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
that  in  no  society  have  I  met  with 
more  simphcity  of  character,  more 
singleness  of  mind,  and,  let  me  add, 
more  rem)ect  for  pure  and  holy 
things.  There  is  another  strong  cha- 
racteristic of  the  actor.  He  is  sin- 
gularly firee  from  anything  like  sor- 
didness.  He  works  for  money  like 
other  men;  but  money  is  less  an 
object  to  him  than  it  is  to  others. 
Money  is  only  half  his  reward.  His 
most  cherished  recompense  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  artist  and  to  be  ap- 

g lauded  as  such.  For  this  reason 
e  will  work  without  money  reward 
and  take  a  pride  in  what  he  does. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
simplicity  of  character  and  this  free 
and  generous  disposition  is  the 
result  of  his  artistic  training,  the 
result  of  his  communion  with  great 
minds,  the  result,  above  all,  of  his 
fiuniliarity  with  the  grand  and  enno- 
bling sentiments  of  his  great  poet, 
Shakspere.  Nor  have  we  far  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  his  sympathy 
for  his  fellows.  Most  actors— indeed 
it  might  be  said,  aU  actors — ^begin 
life  in  a  humble  way.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  legitimate  success  on 
the  stage.  An  actor  must  begin  at 
the  be^nning,  and  drudge  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week;  and  he  generally 
begins  poor.  He  knows  what  it  is 
to  stmggle  against  cold  neglect,  to 
trudge  from  town  to  town  in  search 
of  an  engagement,  to  pass  days  in 
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study  and  nights  in  toil,  to  find  no 
trasisury  on  Saturdays,  to  go  supper- 
less  and  dinnerless,  and  more  than 
all  to  be  in  debt  and  endure  con- 
tempt A  fellow  feeling  makes  him 
wondrous  kind.  Adversity  does  not 
fdways  teach  its  lessons  so  well; 
but  in  the  actor's  case,  art  steps  in 
to  ennoble  the  mind  and  soften  the 
heart.  On  whichever  side  he  looks, 
whether  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
the  actor  sees  only  the  incentive  to 
be  kind,  indulgent,  and  generous. 
The  past  has  been  a  long  and  ar- 
duous journey,  beset  with  difficulty 
and  trouble,  and  the  future  (however 
bright  the  present)  must  ever  be 
overhung  by  the  clouds  of  doubt. 
The.  actor's  work  is  fisur  different 
horn  that  of  other  men  who  live  by 
their  intellect  His  mental  ore  in- 
timately bound  up  with  his  phy- 
sical powers.  He  can  do  nothing  at 
home  in  his  own  house,  he  must 
always  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  He  must  never  be  sick  or 
ill.  A  bodily  ailment  of  any  kind 
disqualifies  him  for  his  work.  And 
then  age  comes  apace;  and  with 
advancing  years  and  flailing  strength 
the  actor,  however  high  a  position 
he  may  have  attained,  sinks  lower 
and  lower  in  public  estimation,  imtil 
at  length  it  is  written  against  him — 
'  He  has  seen  his  day.'  And  yet  he 
may  be  a  comparatively  young  man, 
and  not  improvident  If  a  return 
were  called  for  of  the  sums  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks,  I  suspect  the 
proportion  of  those  belonging  to 
actors  would  be  found  as  krge  as 
that  of  any  other  class.  It  should  be 
known,  too,  that  actors  are  strongly 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
surances, and  to  subscribe  to  pro- 
vident funds  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  But  with 
all  this  they  have  special  claims 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public ; 
for  while  their  public  career  of 
success  must  necessarily  be  short, 
the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  few. 
Few  men  in  any  walk  of  hfe,  who 
have  to  depend  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal labour  and  a  variable  salary, 
ever  succeed  in  becoming  rich,  or 
even  in  making  any  considerable 
provision  for  those  who  depend  upon 
them. 
For  these  reasons  the  success  of 


the  efforts  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  actors  themselves  to 
build  and  endow  a  college  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  and  distr^sed  mem- 
bers of  their  profession  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  every  one  who 
admires  artistic  talent  and  esteems 
personal  worth.  The  originator  of 
this  scheme,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
the  man  who  has  devoted  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  its  furtherance, 
who  has  watched  over  it  and  worked 
for  it  with  heart  and  soul,  day  by 
day  for  years  past,  has  earned  fat 
himself  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
his  brother  and  sister  actors  of  all 
degrees,  both  now  and  in  generations 
to  come.  No  less  for  this  good 
work  than  for  his  great  talents  and 
for  his  consistent  efforts  to  elevate 
the  actor's  art,  Mr.  Webster  well 
deserves  the  name  of  the  '  Father  of 
the  Profession.'  And  shall  nothing 
be  said  for  his  heutenant^  Mr.  Anson  r 
I  have  seen  how  Mr.  Aiison  has  la- 
boured, constantly  and  xmiemit- 
tingly,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
he  had  devoted  as  much  energy,  and 
applied  himself  with  as  much  un- 
tiring perseverance  on  behalf  of 
himself,  he  would  have  made  a 
fortune  by  this  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  reward  he  has  gained 
beyond  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  instru- 
mental in  providing  a  home  and  a 
shelter  for  the  declining  years  of  his 
brethren  in  distress. 

The  monetary  results  of  this  £5te 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  considerably 
exceeded  those  of  last  year.  The 
amounts  taken  at  the  stalls  and  the 
shows  might  be  said  to  be  fabulous 
were  they  not  vouched  for.  Thus, 
some  of  the  ladies  handed  over  as 
much  as  70?.  Fancy  seventy 
pounds'  worth  of  scent  and  cartes  de 
vtstte,  and  dolls,  and  cigars,  and 
embroidered  braces!  How  much  of 
the  amount  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  smiles  and  beguiling  looks? 
Shall  I  say  sixty  per  cent ;  and  make 
beauty  as  exacting  as  a  Hebrew 
bill  discounter?  Mr.  Toole  actually 
took  some  20Z.  in  sixpences  at  h^ 
peep  show.  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford?  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
asked  this  question  by  letter  and 
have  received  per  return  of  post  the 
following  reply : — 
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*  Theatre  Kojal,  Adelphi. 
'  Sir,  I  beliere  fou,  my  boj. 

*  YouTB  tml?-, 

*  Paul  Bedford.' 

The  gross  amount  taken  at  the 
Bidiaidsonian  Theatre  was  actually 
nearly  500/.  The  widow  Mel- 
nott©  contributed  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions somewhat  about  34/.,  and 
even  Mr.  Clark's  Punch  and  Judy 
coold  exert  their  tragic  efforts  in 
out-of-the-way  comers  to  the  pipe- 
aDd-drum  tune  of  twelve  pounds  odd 
in  the  smallest  silver.  When  all 
expenses  have  been  paid  there,  will 
probably  be  a  balance  in  hand  suf- 
ficient to  defray  the  expenses  of  three 
additional  houses  to  the  college. 

The  College!  Since  writmg  the 
above  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  substan- 
tial result  of  the  generous  exertions 
I  have  just  been  describing.  About 
twenty-six  miles  down  t£e  South- 
western line,  and  just  as  the  train 
is  Blackening  speed  to  creep  into 
Woking  station,  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veler is  attracted  by  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  heath.  It  is  not  a  blasted 
heath,  like  the  one  in  Macbeth,  but 
a  lovdy  expanse  of  purple  heather, 
such  as  the  Soottish  poets  sing  of 
with  native  enthusiasm.  As  you 
walk  across  from  the  station  your 
every  footstep  crushes  a  thousand 
purple  flowers,  and  the  breeze  from 
tiie  woods  beyond  sweeps  upon  you 
laden  with  perfumes  and  the  hum 
of  busy  bees.  It  is  a  scene  of  peace 
and  b«raty,  and  its  calm  tranquillity 
£Edls  upon  the  grateful  sense  sooth- 
ingly. You  walk  through  the  crisp 
heather  in  a  reverie  of  pleasing 
thought,  picturing  to  yourself  the 
future  inmates  of  yonder  Refuge 
straying  about  here  in  summer  days, 
or  repodng  among  the  heather  bells 
to  dream  sweet  dreams  of  days  long 
past  And  shortly  you  come  upon 
tiie  Collie  gate,  and  you  walk  in 
and  enter  a  cloistered  corridor  which 
runs  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  You  expected  snugness 
and  comfort;  but  here  is  positive 
grandeur.  The  pillars  of  the  Gothic 
arches  are  splendidly  carved  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  appropriate 
devices.     Titania  smiles  upon  you 


from  the  groined  roof;  Puck  points 
his  finger  at  you  from  a  cluster  of 
chiselled  flowers ;  Ariel  seems  to  bo 
floating  away  from  the  very  stone, 
while  Miranda  lies  sleeping  at  your 
feet  Every  arch  and  pillar  has  a 
separate  device,  and  all  are  designed 
to  awaken  pleasant  memories  in  the 
mind  of  the  aged  actor  sitting  here 
at  his  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
promenading  to  and  fro  with  his 
fellows,  enjoying  a  pleasant  shelter 
from  the  rain.  From  this  corridor 
you  enter  the  houses.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently in  this  corridor  there  are 
ten  front  doors. 

Let  us  walk  in.  We  enter  a 
roomy  and  convenient  hall,  or  pas- 
sage, leading  to  another  door  at  the 
back,  which  suggests  that,  if  the 
two  inmates  should  ever  fell  out, 
each  may  choose  his  own  door,  and 
thus  avoid  unpleasant  collision. 
The  ground  floor  contains  one  com- 
plete residence;  the  upper  story 
another.  Entering  the  door  to  the 
left  we  find  ourselves  in  a  charming 
httle  parlour,  with  a  snug  fireplace 
and  a  really  magnificent  oriel  win- 
dow admitting  plenty  of  light  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  garden, 
the  railway,  and  many  miles  of 
picturesque  country  beyond.  A 
right  pleasant  window  that  will  be 
to  sit  at  in  the  summer.  There  is  a 
carved  stone  seat  all  round  its  base, 
forming  a  sofa,  where  two  friends  can 
sit  vis-a-vis,  and  pass  the  hours  in 
friendly  talk — a  seat  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  cloister 

'  For  talking  age,  or  whispering  lovers  made.' 

It  will  do  for  either;  and  when 
winter  comes  a  soft  cushion  will 
make  it  snug  and  warm,  and  with 
the  fire  close  at  hand,  it  will  still  be 
pleasant  to  sit  there  and  look  out 
upon  the  fe,lling  snow.  On  this  hot 
summer's  day  I  sat  me  down  on 
this  cool  bench,  and  surveying  the 
comfort  within  and  the  peaceful 
scene  without,  the  thought  arose 
unbidden  in  my  mind,  '  Would  that 
I  were  secure  of  such  a  haven  as 
this  for  my  declining  years!'  The 
walls  are  plastered  and  painted  in 
stone  colour;  there  are  convenient 
cupboards  let  into  the  waUs  on 
either  side  of  the  handsome  stone 
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fireplace,  and  round  the  ceiling  rods 
Imxc  Ijeen  tlsed  for  pictures.  From 
\hin  parloiir  you  pass  into  the  little 
kitebcDj  Jittod  with  range,  coal-cellar, 
and  a  gtoDo  sink,  abundantly  sup- 
plied witli  pure  water.  Beyond 
this,  lit  tho  back,  is  the  bedroom, 
containinf^  a  fireplace  and  cupboards. 
Tkb  nwm,  which  is  light  and  airy, 
jfl  tK^arly  m  large  as  the  parlour; 
and  the  wiudow-firame  is  of  massive 
carved  Btone,  The  other  conve- 
nicnees  arc^  well  placed  and  fitted 
with  due  regard  to  the  health  and 
otjmfort  tif  the  tenani  A  more 
snug  and  c-ompact  set  of  rooms  it 
would  ho  impossible  to  conceive,  or 
to  desire ;  and  when  they  are  fitted 
with  tho  Elizabethan  furniture 
which  is  now  being  made  for  them, 
they  will  be  positively  handsome. 
AlKJVe  stairs  you  find  an  exactly 
Bimiliir  suite,  and  this  arrangement 
is  repeatttl  with  little  variation 
throughout  the  whole  block  of  build- 
iiigs.  At  presemt  there  is  a  wide 
gup  in  tho  centre  of  the  block, 
HMrked  only  by  a  single  square 
stone— a  Rtone  that  will  be  held 
flocfed  bj  generations  to  come  as  a 
mamorinl  of  the  great  and  good 
Prince  who  laid  it.  The  builders  are 
now  at  wDrk  raising  upon  this  me- 
morable foimdation  a  grand  central 


hall,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  library, 
picture  gallery,  and  museum;  in 
which  the  council  hope  to  form  a 
collection  of  interesting  memorials 
of  the  drama.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
fill  up  the  gables  with  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  actors— a  boys' 
school  at  one  end  and  a  girls'  school 
at  the  other.  The  greater  part  of 
this  good  work  is  already  accom- 
plished. Ten  houses  are  already 
finished,  afibrding  accommodation 
for  twenty  persons,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  month  ^or  two  a  few  of  them 
will  be  occupied.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  the  actors'  own 
hard  work  in  affording  amusement 
to  the  public  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
A  considerable  sum  has  now  been 
obtained  towards  building  the  cen- 
tral hall ;  and  when  the  actors'  next 
appeal  to  the  public  is  made  it  will 
be  on  behalf  of  the  schools  for  their 
little  ones.  This  object  will  surely 
consecrate  the  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  Christian;  for  though 
some  may  object  to  the  stage,  the 
claim  of  the  poor  player's  child  to 
be  educated  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  towards  God  and  man,  is 
one  which  must  find  a  response  in 
every  heart. 

A.  H. 


titi. 


■  •Hi"  I 

-.•Irl.. 
■'hi  ■  :  '^ 
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HOW  Mr.  Tagge,  the  footman, 
erer  deigned  to  mount  that 
dingy,  old-foshioned,  creaking,  wood- 
en staircase  which  l^ds  to  my  cham- 
bers on  the  second  floor,  in  Blank 
Street,  is  wonderfnl.  The  honse- 
keeper,  Mrs.  Einahan,  felt  his  oon- 
deecension  deeply,  as  she  stood, 
broom  in  hand,  and  replied  to  the 
question  which  he  put  to  her,  in 
accents  soft,  yet  proud — 

'Is  your  mawster  hin  ?' 

'Us,  to  he  sure,  sir ;  and  if  yoni  stip 
this  way ' 

Bat  T^igge  had  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sioo,  and,  discreetly  pausing  on  the 
threshold  of  my  '  oak,'  presented  an 
deguit  little  billet  of  mauve-coloured 

Kper  to  Mrs.  K.,  who,  after  wiping 
r  hands  carefidly  on  a  cotton  apron, 
iecei?ed  it,  smiling.  I  saw  an  air  of 
langoid  pity  on  Tagge's  features 
wfafiQ  he  rejoined  the  carriage  below ; 
bat  he  touched  his  hat  reverentially 
to  its  occupants,  jumped  gracefully 
tip  behind  the  vehicle,  and  was  borne 
in  tiimnph  down  the  street 

The  moment  I  saw  the  note  I  dia- 
gnosed, as  the  doctors  say,  its  author- 
ship and  contents.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  neat  flowing  hand. 
I  ooold  swear  to  that  capital  L  any- 
where; so  when  I  op^ied  it,  and 
read- 


Lady  Lynkman  at  home. 

Three  o'clock. 
Wednesday,  ISth  July,  1863. 


I  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  and 
forthwith  placed  the  little  document 
in  company  with  some  dozen  others 
on  my  mantelpiece.  It  was  bad 
conipany,  I  admit  There  was  a  note 
fi^^nn  Stippler  asking  me  to  come 
wd  do  a  pipe  with  him  on  the  14th, 
and  an  invitaJbion  to  the  GonTivial 
2^b  for  the  previous  Saturday,  and 
His.  Mangles's  hebdomadal  entry 

'  16  cols. 
13  pkthandkfs 
2  cambrics 
7  lin.  do. 
I  vest,'  &c.  &c.. 


also  a  polite  reminder  from  my  to- 
bacconist, beginning — 

'Mr.  Cavendish  presents  his  re- 
spects to  J.  Easel,  Esq.,  and  having 
a  little  bill  to  meet  shortly,  /  shall 
feel  obliged  by,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  mauve-coloured  missive,  I  say, 
might  have  blushed  magenta  to  find 
itself  in  such  society :  but  the  fiict  is, 
tiie  season  was  nearly  over,  and  its 
little  confreres  summoning  me  to  the 
society  of  the  great  had  iSsen  one  by 
one  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  What  matters?  My  chim- 
ney-corner is  a  small  republic,  in 
which  a  host  of  different  objects 
find  a  place — sketch-books,  palette- 
knives,  meerschaums,  memoranda, 
cards  and  letters,  a  photograph  or 
two,  a  patent  '  etna,'  a  flower,  may 
be,  which  I  choose  to  cherish  in  an 
old  Venetian  beaker ;  and  a  pair  of 
well-worn  boxing-gloves  dangling 
from  above  remind  me  of  tlie  days 
when  I  cultivated  the  art  of  self-de- 
fence, with  such  indifferent  result  as 
to  be  floored  by  Planter  (of  CJorpus) 
regularly  three  nights  in  the  week. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Kinahan  to 
keep  this  museum  in  order,  i.  e,  to 
put  everything  straight  every  mom- 
mg,  in  precisely  the  very  last  place 
in  which  I  should  think  of  looking 
for  it  Exempli  gratid.  Do  I  de- 
posit my  paper-cutter  in  the  ink- 
stand?—next  day  I  find  it  behind 
the  clock.  If  I  try  to  identify  it 
with  that  situation,  Mrs.  K.  consigns 
it  to  the  chiffonier;  when  I  look  on 
the  chiffonier  for  it,  lo  I  it  has  va- 
nished to  the  book-caae. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  can  get 
no  redress  for  this  provocation. 
When  I  call  Mrs.  K  to  account  for 
this  annoyance,  she  takes  refuge  in 
the  conduct  of  her  son.  That  is  her 
Broad  Sanctuary,  so  to  speak.  '  It 
ain't  no  fault  of  mine,  sir,  she  says, 
when  I  remonstrate;  'it's  Tom  as 
done  it,  I'll  be  bound.'  Tom  is  my 
youthM  retainer,  set  thirteen,  just 
blossoming  into  buttons,  who,  for  a 
consideration  of  some  five  shillings 
a  week,  pretends  to  brush  my  clothes 
and  black  my  boots — finds  my  er- 
rands a  convenient  opportuni^  for 
indulging  in  his  favourite  game  of 
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tip-cat  in  the  adjoining  square,  and 
tries  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
less—in  which  endeavour,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  usually  succeeds. 

'I  know  he  is  erritating,  Mister 
Beasel,  sir,  and  that  mischeevyus, 
that  I  can't  tell  what  to  do  witii  him,' 
pursues  Mrs.  K.  '  Only  last  Thurs- 
day I  caught  him  a  "  overing "  the 
post«s  with  his  best  soot  on,  and 
I'm  sure  if  s  a  mercy  he  didn't  split 
hisself.  Which  with  such  purshoots, 
sir,  his  hands  ivill  get  gnmed,  you 
see,  sir,  and  it's  seldom  or  hever  he 
washes  'em.  Ah— I  only  wish  he'd 
take  after  his  poor  dear  father,  who 
was  a  model  to  any  one.  Most  ami- 
able, too,  he  was,  sir,  and  druv  the 
Dook  of  Bufton  too  years.  And  be- 
fore Mr.  Dooberry,  as  'ad  the  second 
floor,  left  these  chambers,  he  was 
that  provoked  with  Tom,  that  he 
says  to  me  one  morning,  he  says, 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  a  bad  lot,  Mrs.  K. 
If  Mister  Reasel's  tooked  a  &ncy  to 
the  boy,  he'd  better  go  into  his  ser- 
vice—and he  may  kip  him,  if  he 
likes;  but  I'll  be  dashed  if  I  do," 

was  the  words  he  said.' 

*         *         *         * 

I  must  not,  however,  digress,  or 
we  shall  never  be  'at  home'  with 
Lady  Lynkman.  As  it  was,  when 
the  afternoon  arrived,  I  was  terribly 
late,  owing  to  a  dozen  little  domestic 
drawbacks  incidental  to  celibacy.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  oft-quoted  sub- 
ject of  shirt-buttons.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  find  them  deficient;  but  when, 
being  in  their  proper  place,  they  fiill 
like  autumn  leaves  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  in  the  middle  of  one's 
toilette,  it  is  really  too  exasperating ; 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that  Mre. 
Mangles,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by 
some  fiendish  design  against  my 
comfort,  adopts  the  crafty  plan  of 
glueing  them  to  my  linen  with  her 
own  starch,  in  order  to  provoke  me. 

Moreover,  I  was  unfortunate  in  my 
cab.  Time  was  when  one  could  rely 
upon  a  Hansom  for  speed ;  but  now, 
in  every  other  one  of  those  patent 
vehicles  the  horse  is  a  confirmed 
'jib.'  As  for  the  animal  in  No.  4007, 
which  I  selected  on  account  of  its 
huge  and  bony  appearance,  it  had 
the  faculty  of  employing  a  vast 
amount  of  effort  to  make  very  little 
way,  with  a  sort  of  shambling  action, 


which  encouraged  the  suspicion  that 
for  every  two  steps  forward  it  took  a 
step  and  a  half  back.  This  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  caused  some  de- 
lay in  my  transit  from  Blank  Street 
to  DasMngton  Square ;  and  whea  I 
arrived  at  Lady  L.'s  house,  I  found 
the  little  reception  rooms  quite  ML 

It  is  tlie  custom  with  certain  social 
philosophers  to  moralize  on  the  arti- 
ncialness  of  our  present  habits  as 
compared  witii  those  of  our  fore- 
others'  time,  and  to  instance  late 
hours  as  an  example  of  degenera- 
tion ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  early  dinner  of  the 
last  century  and  a  hot  lunchecm  in 
tiiis?  If  we  feed  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  our  ancestors  supped  half  an 
hour  later.  MuUUo  nomine :  call  ft 
Georgian  supper  a  Victorian  dinner, 
and  we  are  about  on  a  par.  As  for  tea- 
can  five  or  six  o'clock  p.m.  be  consider- 
ed a  *  feshionable  hour '  for  the  con- 
sumption of  that  beverage,  when  our 
washerwomen  sit  down  to  their 
souchong  at  the  sel&ame  time?  In 
this  particular,  at  all  events,  the 
'  cold  shade  of  the  anstocracy '  has 
engendered  no  fan^,  and  the  habits 
of  Belgravia  assimilate  to  those  of 
Ball's  Pond. 

I  drank  my  infusion  with  consi- 
derable relish  in  company  with  Miss 
Armstrong,  the  American  painter, 
whose  enthusiasm .  for  art  is  (mly 
equalled  by  her  contempt  for  those 
conventionalities  of  modem  life 
which  distinguish  the  habits,  dress, 
and  language  of  her  own  from  those 
of  the  opposite  sex.  To  part  her 
hair  on  the  off-side,  to  wear  a  jacket 
and  'all  round'  collar,  to  thrust 
her  hands  in  her  pockets  and  swag- 
ger about  the  room  chaffing  the  men 
— these  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  Transatlantic  heroine; 
and,  apart  from  her  professional 
skill,  which  I  will  not  dispute,  they 
have  the  effect  of  fiascinatmg  not  a 
few.  Eeport  does  insinuate  that  one 
admirer,  weak  enough  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  confession  of  his  ardour,  was 
kicked  out  of  her  studio  in  Paris  by 
the  very  boote  near  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deposit  his  heart  and  for- 
tune. 'Guess  the  old  boss  won't 
come  tliat  game  again,'  remarked 
Mis  A.,  in  recounting  the  anecdote; 
an  I  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part, 
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that  the  'old  boss*  deseryes  the 
name  of  another  qnadraped  if  he 
erer  repeats  the  experiment 

When  I  went  up  stairs  I  found 
libdy  Lynbnan  in  earnest  conversa- 
tioD  wilii  Sidi  Benassish,  commonly 
known  as  '  Seedy  Ben/  whom  I  had 
met  before  at  tie  Acropolis  Club, 
irtjen  dining  with  M'Grubb,  the  cele- 
brated delineator  of  Oriental  life  and 
mumers.  A  remarkable  man  that 
— Benassish  I  mean.  ITie  Scotch- 
man is  good  fan  in  his  way,  bat  he 
isnothmgtoSidi.  That  enterprising 
f(»eigner,  who  has  been  sent  oyer 
here  by  the  Sultan  to  study  things 
in  general  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  acquire  a  taste  for  English 
oabitB,  with  which,  however,  he  is 
98  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Whai,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return 
dimier  at  Claridge's,  he  solemnly 
hdped  me  to  half  a  sabnon,  I  be- 
lieve he  cmly  acted  up  to  his  ideas 
of  hospitality.  'BakaJlum!'  he  re- 
marked, when  I  begged  for  a  smaller 
portion ;  '  firiend  of  my  friend,  I  vos 
not  bom  yesterday,'  and  sent  the 
aatoni^ied  waiter  for  more  fish. 

But  it  is  in  dissipating  delusions 
in  the  popular  British  mind  respect- 
ing the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try that  our  Effendi  finds  the  greatest 
pleasura  Polygamy,  he  aasured  me, 
^*as  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  the 
late  Sultan  was  celebrated  for  his 
domestic  virtues.  The  fez  is  an 
En^h  invention,  worn  only  for 
greater  Qonvenienoe  in  travelling. 
Woi  there  such  an  emblem  as  the 
crescent?  It  might  be— at  all  events 
ht  had  never  hefurd  of  it.  As  for  its 
having  any  connection  with  a  tradi- 
tion iS)out  Mahomet  and  the  moon, 
&ae  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
No  diflFerenoe  worth  mentioning  ex- 
isted between  our  national  feith  and 
tiiat  of  Turkey.  The  Bible  and  the 
Koran  were,  he  believed,  identical ; 
bat  if  not  quite  so,  the  Koran  was 
decidedly  the  more  GhristLan  of  the 
two. 

In  feet,  our  friend  told  me  so 
many  bouncers,  out  of  sheer  polite- 
ness, tittt  I  took  quite  a  fenc^  to 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  did  bun  a 
good  turn,  by  just  preventing  in 
time  the  ignition  of  a  huge  chibouk- 
fol  of  tobacco,  which  he  was  pre- 


paring to  smoke  with  great  gusto  in 
the  conservatory. 

'GJood  gwacious — ^what  a  man! 
Who  is  he?  Where  did  he  come 
fwom?  Who  bwought  him  ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  it  r  inquires  Gains- 
borough Jones,  the  art  critic.  G.  J. 
is  a  great  connoisseur  and  author, 
whose  presence  is  indispensable  to 
Lady  L.'s  reunions.  His  age  is  un- 
known— likewise  the  natural  colour 
of  his  hair.  Doubts  are  also  enter- 
tained about  the  authenticity  of  his 
incisors ;  but  his  judgment  of  mo- 
tures  is  accepted  as  infallible.  The 
young  painters  toady  him  for  a  no- 
tice in  tne  *  Propylroum,'  and  young 
ladies  universally  pronounce  him 
'  agreeable.' 

What  is  it  to  be  agreeable  in  ladies* 
society  ?  Is  it  to  talk  incessantly  on 
subjects  of  small  interest?  Is  it  to 
lisp,  and  mispronounce  our  mother- 
tongue  ?  Is  it  to  have  a  good  figure 
and  a  feultless  tailor? — to  dance  la- 
zily, or  lounge  with  grace?  Me- 
thmks  to  turn  the  heads  of  some 
women,  man  needs  but  little  in  his 
own.  There  was  Wilkes,  the  ugly 
lady-killer,  who  said  he  only  wanted 
half  an  hour's  start  to  distance  all 
competitors.  How  did  he  employ 
that  precious  interval  ?  Did  the  gal- 
lant outlaw  dazzle  his  fair  friends 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  or 
fescinate  them  with  pure  noncha- 
lance? To  me  G.  J.'s  remarks  sound 
rather  flat;  but  then  he  has  the  heV 
air,  and  his  whiskers  are  unexcep- 
tionable. 

I  am  interrupted  in  my  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  a  femiliar  voice,  and 
turn  round  to  i)ay  my  homage  to  a 
sphinx  in  petticoats.  I  use  this  name 
out  of  no  disrespect  to  Mrs.  Archley, 
for  whose  attainments  I  have  tiie 

C^Dundest  admiration,  but  simply 
use  I  cannot  imderstand  her.  A 
devoted  wife,  who  is  never  with  her 
husband— a  skilled  musician,  who 
never  plays— a  lady  whose  dowry  is 
ample,  but  whose  dress  is  shabby — 
who,  with  a  carriage  at  her  bidding, 
prefers  to  hail  a  cab  from  the  nearest 
stand ;— such  a  woman,  I  say,  is  an 
enigma  which  I  cannot  solve.  Her 
horror  of  blue-stockings  is  patent  to 
all ;  but  when  her  husband,  the  Mem- 
ber, is  going  to  lecture  on  political 
economy,  I  know  who  writes  naif  his 
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essay.  She  once  rated  me  finely  for 
going  to  Cremome,  and  a  week  or  eo 
afterwards  I  met  her  at  Mabille.  It 
was  her  uncle  the  fox-hunting  squire 
whom  she  had  agreed  to  chaperone 
on  that  occasion ;  and  while  the  old 
gentleman  was  looking  at  the/eu  de 
bagiies,  a  student  from  the  Quartier 
Latin  asked  her  to  dance.  I  don't 
know  what  she  could,  have  said  to  him 
in  answer,  but  M.  Jules  made  a  tre- 
mendous bow,  and  retreated  with  an 
alacrity  not  usually  characteristic  of 
Jeune  France.  *  Quelle  drole  d'An- 
glaise — ^par  examp/  I  heard  him  say 
to  the  companion  whom  he  rejoined ; 
'  veux-tu  fumer  Valentin  ?'  And  the 
two  youths  went  back  to  their  ani- 
sette. The  fEtct  is,  this  lady  seems 
to  look  on  herself  as  a  privileged 
member  of  society,  who  can  do  and 
say  what  she  likes  without  offending 
IVLre.  Grundy.  She  will  call  Young 
Eapid  to  account  for  his  peccadil- 
loes, or  stop  in  the  street  to  help 
an  apple-woman  in  recovering  the 
cont^ts  of  her  overturned  basket.  I 
have  known  her  even  appear  with- 
out crinoline ;  and  can  I  give  a  better 
instance  than  that  of  her  wonderful 
courage  and  eccentricity? 

It  would  be  difEic^lt  for  the  cle- 
verest lounger  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  to  choose  a  subject  which  Mrs. 
Archley  is  not  prepared  to  discuss, 
be  it  the  American  war,  the  last  new 
novel,  the  foreign  picture-gallery, 
Britiidi  politics  or  Paris  bonnets — 
she  can  enter  in  turn  on  all  these 
matters,  and  what  she  says  will  be 
worth  hearing.  Yet  witii  all  her 
cleverness  I  find  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  her  in  the  quiet  naivete  and  gentle 
bearing  of  Lady  B.,  who  sits  beside 
her,  and  whose  name  English  chil- 
dren remember  with  delight  as  the 
illustrator  of  half  their  picture- 
books.  An  episode  in  the  life  of 
Goody  Two-shoes,  or  one  of  Jack 
the  Giant-killer's  famous  exploits 
will  form  in  her  hands  the  subject- 
matter  for  a  charming  sketch — more 
valuable,  to  my  mind,  than  many  a 
more  pretentious  work  hung  up  in 
Tra&lgar  Square.  To  be  in  earnest 
with  one's  theme,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  studio,  is,  after  all,  the 
real  secret  of  eloquence,  of  success. 
For  this  young  mother  there  is  a 
charm  in  feiry  lore,  and  I  cannot 


fancy  a  happier  task  for  such  an 
artist  than,  with  her  children  ga- 
thered round  her,  to  realize  ttie 
incidents  of  this  innocent  mythology. 
As  a  rule,  the  professional  gentle- 
men are  a  little  jealous  of  her,  and 
when  Daubney,  the  portrait-painter, 
saunters  up  to  pay  his  re^>ectB,  I 
know  that  it  is  only  because  she 
married  a  baronet,  who  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  way  of  business. 
To  do  Daubney  justice,  he  never 
loses  an  opportonity  of  advancing 
his  interests  in  this  particular,  and 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  zeal  in  pro- 
curing introductions  that  he  is  now 
known  in  Mayfiur  as  a  rising  man. 
Rising,  indeed  1  But  a  few  years 
back  Daubney  occupied  the  gloomi- 
est of  ateliers  in  Soho;  Messrs. 
Sloman  and  Moss  were  his  tailors, 
and  he  paid  them — when  he  could. 
He  dined  at  eighteenpenny  ordinaries 
and  smoked  a  modest  clay.  What ! 
is  this  swaggering  dandy,  this  «t^ 
disant  bosom  friend  of  half  the 
British  aristocracy,  the  same  dingy 
student  of  those  early  days  ?  *  To- 
day,' says  Stippler  (who  has  not 
been  equally  successful), '  Mr.  Daub- 
ney would  be  afibble  and  conde- 
scending, but  if  I  met  him  in  the 
Park  to-morrow  with  Lord  Eidg- 
way  he  would  not  know  me.  Fau^ ! 
would  you  have  me  shake  hands 
with  such  a  man?  I  tell  you  I 
have  cut  him  now ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  repay  me  the  few  guineas  he 
borrowed,  let  him  send  a  post-office 
order.' 

In  such  honest  fits  of  indignation 
does  Stippler's  spleen  find  vent 
until  we  are  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  fiddling  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Signer  Vermicelli 
begins  to  play.  Profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  violinist's  art,  how  can  I 
attempt  a  description  of  that  won- 
derful performance?  The  air  se- 
lected was,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
'Where  the  bee  sucks;*  but  after 
the  first  few  bars  Ariel  flew  away 
into  endless  variations.  First,  ha 
was  nestling  in  a  cowslip  bell,  and 
the  cry  of  the  Stryx  flammea  (or  bam 
owl)  was  effectively  imitated  above 
the  bridge  of  the  instrument  by 
Signer  V.  But  when  emerging 
from  the  field-flower  the  sprite 
soared  into  mid-air,  with  exquisite 
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melody^  on  the  wings  of  the  bat,  the 
flappng  of  whose  wings  were  again 
Kmdered  by  the  Italian  with  mar- 
Telkms   feeling  for  the   habits   of 
lower  creation,  the  applause  of  the 
company   knew    no    oounds,   and 
SignoiT  Yeimicelli  hnng  on  the  bough 
80  long  that  the  snapping  of  a  strmg 
oocoired  just  in  time  to  be  indica- 
tiTe  of  a  casualty  which  the  im- 
mortal bud  did  not  contemplate — 
viz.,  tliat  of  the  branch  giving  way. 
The  best  of  these  musical  feats  is, 
that  they  afford  a  little  rest  from 
couTersalaon,  and  enable  people  to 
observe  each  other   a  little   more 
doeely  than  they  would  do  under 
ordinary    circumstances.      GertaiEi 
young  ladies  select  this  interval  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  great  advantage, 
and  let  the  instrument  speak  for 
them  if  they  wish  to  express  their 
happiness  to   the   object   of  their 
affections  in  the  key  of  G,  or  gently 
upbraid  their  lovers  in  A  flat    As 
for  the  dowagers,  if  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  performance  itself,  at 
least  it  gives  them  time  to  notice 
their  neighbours'  dresses — to  mark 
the  ingenious  Bachel's  work  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Bougemont,  or 
compare  their  own  p^ukes  with 
Lady  Frizzleton's  coiffiire.    When 
&e  buzz  of  conversation  recom- 
menced, I  went  down  stairs  for  an 
ice,  and  who  should  I  find  in  the 
dining-room  but  Mr.  Eoscius  Bus- 
kin, m&  eminent  theatrical  manager, 
legaUng  himself  with  a  glass  of  iced 
punch. 

'Dooeid  hot  weather  this,'  re- 
marked that  gentleman,  who  is  not 
above  using  the  vernacular  on  this 
ade  of  the  foot-lights;  'sorry  we 
amldn't  take  your  force,  Mr.  Easel ; 
very  clever,  you  know;  lots  of 
points,  and  all  that,  but  the  plot* s  been 
used  before,  and  there's  a  change  of 
scene  which  you  know  the  public 
will  not  stand  in  a  one-act  piece. 
Ifs  old-foshioned,  and  won  t  go 
down  with  the  oy  poptUoy,  There's 
Briver,  for  instance,  brought  out  a 
simlar  one  at  tlie  Hyposcenium,  last 
month;  law  bless  you,  'twas  damn'd 
the  fust  night,  sir — wooden  do  at  any 
prioe.  By  the  way,  heard  of  the  row 
between  Brown  and  Bickering?  That 
man's  a  hass,  sir — Bickering,  I  mean. 
Better  have  stuck  to  the  old  shop. 


Sure  of  his  tin  there,  at  all  events. 
Now  I  shoulden  be  surprised  if  he 
come  to  smash.  The  Charonian  is  a 
bad  house  to  manage,  sir :  look  here, 
I  had  it  for  two  seasons,'  &c.,  &c., 
and  then  I  was  entertained  by  a  long 
account  of  Mr.  Buskin's  theatrical 
vicissitudes.  Time  was  and  Buskin 
trod  the  boards  himself.  His  appear- 
ance in '  Bodengo,  or  the  Caitiff  of 
Cabana,'  is  remembered  still  by  all 
old  play-goers,  and  he  created  quite 
a  sensation  as  Lord  Tonmoddy  in 
the  screaming  force  of '  Who's  Your 
Hatter?'  But  Buskin  had  an  eye 
to  more  than  histrionic  fame,  and 
feeling  it  impossible  to  combine  the 
edat  which  attended  his  imper- 
sonations with  his  duties  as  a  mana- 
ger, chose  the  latter  branch  of  his 
profession,  which  he  has  luckily 
found  more  remunerative  than  most 
of  his  professional  brethren.  If  I 
am  a^^  why  this  man,  whose  con- 
versation savours  of  green-room 
slang  just  as  his  coat  smells  of  stale 
tobacco,  who  ex-aspirates  his  h's, 
and  wears  a  dozen  dubious  rings — 
is  admitted  into  so  select  a  circle  as 
that  assembled  in  Dashington  Square, 
my  answer  is  that  at  Lady  Lynk- 
man's  parties  you  meet  every  one 
who  has  entered  the  service  of  either 
Muse,  from  the  great  poet  who  acts 
as  Clio's  steward  down  to  the  hum- 
blest retainer  who  dances  attend- 
ance on  Terpsichore. 

Occupying  the  place  of  under 
footman  in  this  romantic  service  is 
Claude  Myddleton,  formerly  captain 
in  the  line,  who,  tired  of  soldiering 
at  twenty-eight,  exchanged  his 
sword  for  a  more  peaceful  weapon, 
and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  which  by- 
and-by  received  its  due  amount  of 
praise.  The  'Grardener's  Niece'  is 
confessed  by  many  to  be  a  sucJiees- 
ful  imitation  of  'The  Miller's 
Daughter,'  and  the  fomous  story  of 
'  Locksley  Hall '  finds  no  foint  echo 
in  the  corridors  of  '  Highgate 
House.'  But  it  is  his  novels,  I 
think,  which  are  most  admired,  not 
for  their  sparkling  wit  or  redundant 
satire,  but  because  they  are  writt^ 
by  a  well-bred  English  gentleman, 
who  eschews  sham  sentiment  and 
windy  nonsense,  who  depicts  life  as 
he  finds  it, '  nothing  extenuates  nor 
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aught  sets  down  in  malice/  which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  way  to  success 
in  illustration,  whether  by  pen  or 
pencil.  Yet  because  this  man  is  a 
little  shy  of  strangers,  because  he 
dresses  a  little  sprucely,  talks  per- 
haps a  httle  mincingly,  and  parts 
his  hair  in  the  centre,  he  is  put 
down  on  first  acquaintance  as  an 
affected  humbug.  Humbug,  my 
Mends!  which  of  us  is  without  it? 
Not  you,  Mr.  Cynic,  with  all  your 
philosophy ;  not  you,  Mrs.  Candour, 
for  all  your  rudeness.  It  is  carping, 
selfish  Diogenes  in  his  tub  yonder — 
Diogenes,  who  has  not  washed  this 
morning,  and  is  angry  with  me 
because  I  have — Diogenes,  who  is 
the  greatest  humbug  of  iis  all. 
There  are  hundreds  of  excellent 
people  in  this  world  whose  good 
qualities  lie  beneath,  and  are  even 
indicated  by  a  httle  effervescence  of 
eccentricity.  You  and  I,  dear  Pun- 
ter, have  often  rowed  in  the  same 
boat  and  know  the  banks  of  the 
sedgy  Thames;  how  do  we  recog- 
nize good  ale  when  we  see  it  ?  Is  it 
not  by  the  light  and  foaming  cha- 
racter of  the  brew  ?  Beach  me  that 
tankard,  if  you  please,  with  the 
head  on.  I  dip  my  beak  into  the 
pewter,  and  the  froth  foils  off  xm 
either  side.  We  do  not  care  for 
that,  you  know,  but  the  draught 
below;  how  refireshing,  how  excel- 
lent a  tap ! 

And  tnis  reminds  me  that  if  in 
our  'Kettledrums'  and  'matinees' 
some  worthy  hostess  would  esta- 
blish a  small  cask  of  Bass  or  All- 
sopp  in  some  convenient  anteroom, 
she  would  be  doing  some  of  us  a 
much  greater  kindness  than  by  pro- 
viding ices  and  lemonade,  and  at 
half  the  expense,  which  I  am  given 
to  understand  is  a  consideration 
sometimes  even  in  May&ir. 

And  pray  why  shouldn't  it  be  in 
Mayfoir  as  well  as  in  Bloomsbury  ? 
asks  Mrs.  Thrifty,  who  lives  in  the 
W.C.  district  herself,  and  to  whom  I 
had  been  humbly  offering  this  sug- 
gestion. 'When  you  come  back 
from  your  honeymoon,  Mr.  Easel, 
you  will  have  to  economize,  depend 
on  it,  whether  you  live  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street.  But 
your  notion  of  beer  is  dreadful :  do 
you  suppose  ladies  would ' 


'  Indeed,  mamma.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  nice,'  cries  Miss  T.,  who  has 
a  broker  at  Cambridge, '  and  th^i 
we  could  haye  shandy-gaff,,  or — or 
what  is  that  other  stuff  called? 
dog's-nose  isn't  it,  Mr.  Easel  ?  F^ed 
let  me  drink  a  little  once  out  of  a 
wine-glass,  and  I  thought  it  very 
nasty,  but  he  said  it  was  an  acquired 
taste,  and ' 

'My  dear,  your  brothor  has  ac- 
quired many  tastes  since  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University,'  continues 
Mrs.  T.,  '  that  he  could  very  well 
dispense  with.  I  am  sure,  when  he 
is  in  town,  what  witii  Pivefs 
gloves  and  opera-tickets,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  almost  living  in  Han- 
som cabs,  he— why,  good  gracious, 
Mr.  Easel,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

I  suppose  I  must  have  started,  or 
looked  rather  foolish,  for  the  foct  is 
that  I  only  that  minute  recollected 
that  I  had  come  in  without  paying 
my  charioteer.  No.  4007,  who  must 
have  been  waiting  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  outside.  Hastily  explain- 
ing this  oversight  to  the  ladies,  and 
taking  my  cong^  of  our  hostess,  I 
found  my  way  into  the  square, 
where,  sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Han- 
som's representative,  looking  mighty 
comfortable  on  his  seat,  doing,  I 
should  think,  about  his  thirteenth 
pipe,  computing  from  the  time  I  left 

Now  I  have  a  particular  objection 
to  admitting  that  I  have  been  sold, 
and  so  jumped  into  the  vehicle  with- 
out further  ado. 

'  Where  to,  sir  ?'  said  the  driver, 
looking  down  u^n  me  like  a  dis- 
sipated Jack-in-the-box. 

'Home,'   I   shouted,   'and   look 


re  were  there  in  ten  minutes, 
and  I  resolved  to  go  up  at  once  for 
my  '  Cab-fere  Guide,'  which  I  Imew 
would  prevent  disputes.  My  studio 
hes  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
when  I  reached  the  oak  I  thought  I 
heard  the  stamping  of  feet  inside. 
Pushing  the  door,  which  stood  ajar, 
gently  open,  whom  should  I  discover 
bat  Master  Tom  with — ^yes,  by  Jove 
— ^with  my  boxing-gloves  on,  spar- 
ring at  himself  in  the  cheval-glass ! 

He  whipped  them  off  in  a  twink- 
ling, I  promise  you,  when  he  saw 
me,  and  began  in  his  usual  strain. 
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'Please,  'twasn't  me,  sir— that  is,  I 
only—' 

'  Don't  tell  me  any  lies,  yon  little 
lascal/  I  said,  'but  giro  me  that 
Hue-covered  book,  and  —  stop  a 
minute,  can't  you— just  take  this 
half-soYerdgn,  and  give  the  cabman 
fire,  no,  six  and  sixpence  out  of  it.' 

I)owii  he  went  like  a  shot,  but 
after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 


hour,  and  finding  he  didn't  return,  T 
rang  the  bell,  which  summons  he 
answered  with  a  '  Yessir,  what  did 
you  please  to  want,  sir  T  and  looking 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

'Want?  why  the  change,  to  be 
sure/  said  I. 

'  What  change,  sir?' 

'What  change,  sir!  Why,  didn't 
I  give  you  a  half-sovereign  ?' 


'Yessir,  I  know  you  guv  me  a 
'arf  suffering,  sir.' 

'Well,  and  the  fEU!ewa8  six  and 
six.' 

'Nosir.' 

'  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ? 
Why,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?' 

'  Tessir ;  but  the  cabmin,  he  said 
it  toam't,  s'r.' 

'Why, you  confounded  httle  muff, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  gave  him 
the  half-sovereign  ?' 

'  Yessir,  /  guv  it  him,  sir.' 

'And  pray  did  you  tell  him  what 
I  said  was  the  &re?' 

*  Yessir,  I  did,  sir.' 

*  Well,  what  did  he  say  then?' 
'Tl&aeir,  he  said  you  was  to  be 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  vm. 


Uowed,  sir,  and  the  faxe  was  ten  bob 

if  'twas  a  napeny,  and  he  took  and 

put  the  arf  suffering  in  his  weskit 

pockit,  s'r,  and  then  he  druv  off.' 
*  *  «  * 

After  this  you  may  suppose  IVIr. 
Kinahan  did  not  stay  long  in  my 
service— in  feet,  I  packed  bun  off  at 
once.  His  mother '  does '  for  me  now 
in  more  senses  than  one :  however,  I 
know  the  worst  of  it;  it  is  better  to 
be  cheated  by  the  old  lady  than 
worried  by  her  son.  I  was  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  my  wardrobe 
not  long  ago,  bat  you  see  in  this 
instance  I  had  to  cut  off  my  own 
'buttons.' 

Jaok  Easel. 
p 
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LAZILY  lolling  along  the  sea  shore. 
Pitching  a  pebble  far  into  the  ocean, 
Listening  dreamily  unto  the  roar 
Qf  the  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the  bar — I've  a  notion 
That  this  is  the  place  in  the  autumn  for  me, 
A  place  where,  perhaps,  if  I  only  could  try, 
I  might  get  a  chance  to— not  now — ^by-and-by — 
A  chance  to — ^what  is  it  they  call  it  ?  Eeflect  ? 
Tes,thafsit!  To  reflect!  Gad,  I  didn't  expect 
To  get  it  so  quickly  1  Oh,  beautiful  Sea, 
Some  fellah  has  called  you  the '  fresh '  and  the  '  free,' 
But  it  strikes  me  you're  salt  and  not  fresh — (thaf  s  not  bad ! 
Though  a  fellah  who  jokes  I  regard  as  a  cad) — 
And  when  they  say '  free  '—well,  just  now,  down  at  Lynn, 
Where  you  broke  down  all  barriers  and  forced  your  way  in. 
You  were  certainly  more  free  than  welcome — by  Jove ! 
I  declare  Fm  becoming  a  pun-making  cove — 
Cove?  Yes ;  cove  has  something  to  do  with  the  sea, 
I  don't  know  what  exactly.    Well,  well!  Let  it  be! 
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Lying  here  on  the  brink 
m  endeayonr  to  think 
Of  what  has  been  done  in  the  season  ^ne  by. 
And  string  it  together  in  Terse.    Let  ns  try ! 
Parliament?  Hum! 
Oracle's  dumb/ 
Ont  of  that  Nazareth  no  good  has  oome ! 
BcformBill?  Oh,  no  I 
Nothing  80  low. 
Defence  of  the  ooontry  is  now  all  the  go ! 
While  onr  army  expenses  and  '  armaments  bloated ' 
Are  denounced  by  the  Feaoe-men,  broad-brimmed  and  drab-coated. 
Spite  of  bold  Buccleuch 
And  his  mynnidons  too, 
Fennethome,  Gore,  and  all  their  crew. 
We  have  carried  the  Thames  Embankment  Ihrough : 
Though  Higgins  the  tall  and  Higgins  the  small, 
Cowper  the  dull,  with  his  stammer  and  drawl. 
Were  mixed  in  the  mel^,  one  and  all ! 
i'insbury's  sent  us  back  her  Cox, 
Gobden  and  Fam  have  exchanged  hard  knocks. 
What  more  of  Farliament  ?     Vox,  but  vox 
Et  proEterea  nxhU  J  No!  one  thing  more. 
By  which  the  Tories  have  set  great  store — 
Ilie  noble  bill  for  preserring  game, 
For  preyenting  the  peasant 
From  killing  the  pheasant. 
Or  partridge,  or  rabbit,  be  it  ever  so  tame. 
Henceforth  no  one  dares 
To  give  himself  'ares. 
And  each  tavern  landlord  who  for  supper  now  caters 
Must  confine  his  m^u  to  his  chops  and  babied  taturs. 
And  take  care  no  Welsh  rabbits  are  brought  by  his  waiters. 

And  literature?  Well,  thank  you,  sir  I  I  think  she's  yet  alive. 
Though  in  years  of  Exhibition  she  can  scarce  be  said  to  thrive  ; 
liut  yet  some  books  have  been  produced — 'bove  all,  one  magazine 
Which— Eh  ?  '  Don't  puff  ourselves !'— -well,  well  I  you  all  know  what 
Imean! 

Anthony  Trollope 
Has  made  a  great  vol.  up. 
To  show  how  the  Yankees  brag,  smoke,  spit,  and  lollop ; 
And  clever,  benevolent,  good  Mrs.  OUphant 
Endeavours  to  prove  how  that  preacher  of  folly  &nt- 
astical,  violent,  brusque  Edward  Irving 
Has  ne'er  gained  the  hudos  of  which  he's  deserving. 
Save ', Philip'  by  Thackeray, 
There's  but  a  slack  array 
Of  genuine  novels — ^mere  shreds  and  tin-tack-ery. 
Do  you  ask  me  to  whom  I  refer,  as  to  blame, 
I  decline  to  reply,  sir !    I  give  you  *No  Name.' 

p  a 
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The  Streets  ?  ah  me !  what  yisions  rise 
Before  my  sun-dimmed,  dufit-filled  eyde! 

Joskins  in  smocks, 

Sturdy  as  rocks, 
Bronze-fiaced  Jennies  in  cotton  frocks, 
Gaping,  staring,  stopping  the  road. 
Sworn  at  by  cabmen  and  '  cussed '  and  '  blowed. 

And  here's  Mossoo! 

Ho^  d'ye  do? 

Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  ? 
Shrugging,  jabbering,  asking  his  way, 
Hustled  and  robbed,  yet  toujours  gai, 
Cheated  by  every  one  every  day. 
And  finding  each  street  the  Bue  de  la  Pay. 

Then  the  Exhibition  ? 

Oh !  I'm  in  no  condition 

To  call  up  before  me  its  marvels  rare— 

The  Hereford  screen. 

The  testimonial  to  Eean, 

Nicholay's  sealskin,  or  Wedgwood's  ware. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream 

I  now  constantly  seem 

To  be  mixing  up  all  things  with  which  my  brains  teem ! 
Dent's  great  clock 
Is  a  model  dry  dock. 
With  an  Armstrong  gun  for  its  minute  hand. 

The  Koh-i-noor's  set  in  a  peal  of  bells, 

I  can't  see  the  bullfinch  that  pipes,  for  swells 
Who  chatter  and  cluster  and  gape  and  stand 

Exactly  straight  between  us : 
The  Egyptian  Sybil  has  broken  loose. 
On  the  Sevres'  china  she's  cooked  her  goose 
With  the  best  of  the  mixed  pickle  trophy  juice — 

While  woe  is  me!  tell  it  not  in  Gath! 

The  Majolica  fountain  is  used  as  a  bath 
By  Gibson's  tinted  Venus ! 

And  in  Art  there's  a  lull. 

Business  is  dull 
So  say  the  R.A/s,  who've  this  year  made  a  mull, 
Though  what  they  expected  to  me  is  a  myth. 
They'd  no  Landseer,  no  Ward,  no  Maclise,  and  no  Frith, 
While  down  at  Fowke's  Folly— the  Great  Exhibition — 
On  their  very  own  ground  they'd  a  strong  opposition. 
To  say  nothing  of  Frith's  '  EJdlway  Station,'  or  Leech's 
Oil  sketches !  John  Leech,  the  great  master  who  teaches 
A  lesson  the  youngest  can  well  understand. 
For  his  humour  and  purity  go  hand  in  hand ! 

Q. 
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Deab  Mb.  Editob, 
'  k  NT  fellah  foelth  nerrouth  v/hea 
A.   he  kQowth    he'th   going  to 
make  an  ath  of  himtlielf/* 

That's  yewy  twue— I  said  so  the 
other  night  you  know— and  I— rve 
often  thed  tho  before.  But  the  &ct 
is— eyewy  fellah  dothnt  make  an 
S8S  of  himthelf,  at  least  not  quite 
Boch  an  ath  as  Fve  done  in  my 
time.  I — don't  mind  telling  you^ 
Mr.  Editor,  but  pon  my  word  now— 
I— IVe  made  an  awful  ath  of  my- 
fhelf  on  theme  occathions.— You 
don't  bdiere  it  now-ndo  you  ?  I — 
ttottght  you  wouldn't— but  I  have 
now— weaUy,  Particularly  with  we- 
gard  to  women. — To  say  the  twuth 
that  is  my  weakneth — I  spose  I'm 
what  they  call  a  ladies'  man.  The 
pwetty  cweachaw6  like  me— I  know 
they  do — though  they  pwetend  not 
to  do  so.  It— ifs  the  way  with  mme 
fellahs— There  was  hith  late  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Fourth — I  never 
thaw  hnn  myihelf  you  know,  but 
I've  heard  he  had  a  sort  of  way  with 
him  that — that  no  woman  could 
wesist — They  used  to  call  him  a 
cam— what  is  it?  a  camelia— no 
camel  leopard,  no— chameleon  isn't 
it?  that  attwacts  people  with  its 
eyes— no,  bv  the  way  that— that's 
the  bwute  that  changes  colour— it 
couldn't  have  been  that  you  know, 
— Georgius  Wex  — never  changed 
cobur— he  he'd  got  beyond  blush- 
ing he  had— he  only  blushed  once — 
early— vewy  early  in  life,  and  then 
it  was  hy  mistake — no  cam— cha- 
mfieon's  not  the  word- What  the 
dooth  is  it?  Oh  stop— it  begins 
with  a  B.  By  the  way  its  'stonish- 
ing  how  many  words  begin  with  a 
B.  Oh,  an  awful  lot  No — ^no 
wcmder  Dr.  Watts  talked  about  the 
—the  busy  B.  Why,  he's  more 
work  than  all  the  west  of  the  Al- 
phabet—However the  word  begins 

*  In  publishing  the  following  communi* 
cation  from  Lord  Dundreary  we  have  taken 
the  liberij  of  oocasionallj  altering  the  or- 
tbogtaphj  of  our  noble  contributor,  in 
order  to  realize  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
pronunciation  of  the  queen's  £ng1ish  which 
is  so  eminently  characteristic  of  his  lord- 
sliip.~ED.  L.  S. 


with  a  B,  and  it's  Bas— Basiloose— 
yes,  thaf  8  It— stop,  I'd  better  look 
it  out  in  the  Dictionary  to  make 
certain.— I— I  hate  to  make  mistakes 
— ^I  do— especially  about  a  thimple 
matter  like  this.  Oh,  here  we  are — 
B.  Basilica. 

No  it — that  can't  be  the  word 
you  know— George  was  king,  and 
if— if  Basilica  means  a  royal  palace — 
they — they  might  have  been — ^wela- 
tions — but  that's  all— no  it  isn't  Basi- 
lica—it— if  s  Basilic — yes,  I've  got 
it  now— it's  Bathilith.  That's  what 
Bis  Majesty  was— a  Bathilith  and 
fesdnated  fair  cweachaws  with  his 
eye.  Let  me  see — where  was  I? — 
Oh  I  rekomember— or  weckolect — 
which  is  it?  Never  mind,  I  was 
saying  that  I  was  a  Mies'  man. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  one  success- 
ful advenchaw  I  had— at  least  when 
I  say  successful,  I  mean  it  woulcl 
have  been,  as  fex  as  7  was  concerned 
— but  of  course  when  two  people 
are  engi^ed — or  wather — when  one 
of  'em  wants  to  be  engaged,  one 
fellah  by  himself  can't  engage  that 
he'll  engage  affections  that  are 
otherwise  engaged.  By  tjie  way, 
what  a  lot  of  'gages  that  wis  in  one 
thentence,  and  yet— it  seems  quite 
fruitless  — Come,  that's  pwetty  smart, 
that  is,— for  me. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying — I  mean 
as  I  meant  to  have  said— when  I 
was  stopping  down  at  Wockingham 
with  the  Widleys,  last  autunm, 
there  was  a  mons'ous  jolly  girl 
staying  there  too.  I  don't  mean  too 
girls  you  know — only — only  one 
girl — But  stop  a  minute — ^Is  that 
right?  How  could  one  girl  be 
stopping  there  tivo — ^What  doosid 
queer  expwessions  there  are  in  the 
English  language  .  .  .  Stopping 
there  two — I  It's  vewy  odd  I— I'l 
swear  there  was  only  one  girl — ^at 
least  the  one  that  /  mean  was  only 
one — If  she'd  been  two,  of  course  I 
should  have  known  it— Let  me  see 
now,  one  is  singular,  and  two  is 
pluRd — well,  you  know,  she  tuas  a 
singular  girl— and  she— she  was  one 
too  many  for  me.— Ah  I  see  now — 
that  accounts  for  it — one  two  many 
—of  course — I  knew  there  was  a 
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two  somewhere.  She  had  a  vewy 
queer  name,  Mis&— miss — MisHmifw 
no;  not  Miss  MiflfimiHS — ^I  always 
miss  the  wrong— I  mean  the  right 
name,  M^w  Ghaffingham — thafs  it 
— Charlotte  ChaJftngnanL— I  wecko- 
member  Charlotte,  because  they 
called  her  Lotty— and  one  day  at 
bweakfiast  —  I  made  a  stunning 
widdle  —  I  said — 'Why  is  Miss 
Charlotte  like  a  London  cabman — ?' 
Well,  none  of  them  could  guess 
it — ^They  twied  and  twied,  and  at 
last  my  brother  Sam,  who  was  in 
England  then, — he  gave  a  most 
stupiS  anthwer — ^he  said,  '  I  know,' 
he  said — *  She's  like  a  London  cal>- 
man  because  she's  got  a/atr  hack* 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
widiculous?  Just  as  if  her  face 
wasn't  much  pwettier  than  her 
bock? — Why  /  could  see  that  for 
I  was  sitting  opposite  her. — Ifs 
twue  Sam  was  just  behind  her, 
oflfering  some  muflftns,  but — you 
know  he'd  seen  her  face,  and  he 
weally  ought  to  have  known  better. 
I  told  him  so— I  said,  *  Tham,  you 
ought  to  be  athamed  of  yourthdf, 
thafth  not  the  anthwer.' 

Well,  of  course  then  they  all 
wanted  to  know,  and  I— I  told  'em 
— ha,  ha  I — mt  answer  was  good — 
wasn't  it?— Oh,  I  forgot  I  haven't 
told  you — well — here  it  is — I  said — 

'  Miss  Charlotte  is  like  a  London 
cabman,  because  she's  a  Lotty  Chaf- 
fingham,'  (of  course  I  meant,  lot 
o*  chaflf  in  him) — ^D'ye  see  ? — Doosid 
good  /  call  it—but  would  you  be- 
Eeve — ?  all  the  party  began  woar- 
wing  with  laughter  all  wound. — 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  laughing 
at  the  widdle,  and  I  laughed  too, 
but  at  last  Captain  Wagsby  said 
(by  the  way  I  nate  Wagsby — he's 
so  doosid  fiuniliar) — Captam  Wagsby 
said — '  Mulled  it  again,  my  Lord.' 
From  this  low  expwession— which 
I  weckolect  at  Cbrford,  I  thought 
that  they  thought  I  had  made  a 
mithtake  and  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  woarwing  in  that  absurd 
manner. 

*  Why,  don't  you  see,  Dundreary,' 
someone  said—'  It  won't  do — yuu've 
forgotten  the  lady's  sex— Miss  Char- 
lotte can't  be  said  to  have  any  chaff 
in  him.  It  ought  to  be  chaff  in  her ' 
—and  then   they   began  to   wear 


again.  Upon  my  word  now,  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  me  certainly  before,  but 
I  don't  see  now  that  it  was  such  a 
mistake.  Whaf  s  the  use  of  being^ 
so  doosid  particular  about  the  sense 
of  a  widdle  as  long  as  ifs  a  good 
one  ?    Abthurd ! 

Well,  after  break&st  we  went  out 
for  a  stroll  upon  the  lawn,  and 
somehow  or  other  Miss  Chaffingham 
paired  off  with  me. — She  was  a 
doosid  stunning  girl,  you  know. — ^A. 
fellah  often  talks  about  stunning 
girls,  and  when  yuu  see  them  they're 
710^  so  stunning,  after  all ;  but  Lotty 
weally  was  a  doosid  stunning  girl — 
fair  eyes  and  beautifully  blue  ha — 
no  I  blue  hair  and  fair — I  (confound 
it,  I  always  make  that  mistake  whea 
there's  more  than  one  adjective  in  a 
thentence)— I  mean  fisdr  hair  and 
beautifally  blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a 
way  of  looking  at  one,  that— that 
weally  almost  took  one's  bweath  away. 
I've  often  heard  about  a  fellah's  fiedl- 
ing  in  love.  I  never  did  so  mythelf, 
you  know— at  least  not  that  I  weck- 
omember— I  mean  weckolectr— be- 
fore that  morning.  But  weally  she 
did  look  90  jolly  bweaking  her  egg 
at  bweak&st — so  bewitching  when 
she  just  smashed  the  shell  all 
wound  with  her  thpoon  before  ^e 
began  to  eat  it— I,  I  weaUy  began 
to  feel  almost  thpooney  mythell 
Ha,  ha!  there  I  am  at  it  again:  I 
weally  must  bweak  mythelf  of  this 
habit  of  joking :  ifs  vewy  low,  you 
know — like  a  beathly  clown  in  a 
b-beathly  pantomime  —  I  oughtn't 
to  have  said  beathly  twice,  I  know. 
— ^A  fellah  once  told  me,  that  if— if  a 
man  says  the  same  adjective  twice 
in  one  thentence  he's  taught  ologi- 
cal  But  he's  wrong — you  know — 
for  /  often  do,  and  I  m  sure  /  never 
was  taught  anything  of  the  kind. 

However — ^Lotty  was  a  stunning 
girl,  and  we  walked  all  about  the 
lawn — down  into  the  shwubbery  to 
look  into  some  bush  after  a  wobin 
wedbweast  that  she  said  had  built 
a  nest  there— and  sure  enough,  vrhea 
we  got  to  it,  there  was  this  little 
weddin-wob — I  mean  wobbin-wed- 
beast  looking  out  of  a  gweat  lump 
of  moss,  and  as  it  was  sitting  there 
vewy  quiet— I  thought  to  myself— 
I— I'll  have  you,  old  cock— (I  heard 
afterwards  tiiat  it  was  a  hen — bo 
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'twas  a  vewy  good  thing  I  didn't 
say  tho  ont  loud,  you  kaow),  and 
thmking  Lotty  would  be  pleased  if 
I  caught  it,  I  thwust  my  hand  in  as 
quick  as  I  could,  but  you  know 
&oee  little  weddings  wobbin— web 
—beasts  are  bo  doosid  sharp— and 
I'm  dashed  if  it  didn't  f  y  out  on  the 
o&erside. 

*  You  thtupid  man/  Lotty  thaid — 
'Why— you— you've  fwitened  the 
poor  little  thing  away/ 

I  was  wather  wild  at  first  at  being 
eall  thtupid,  thaf  s  a  sort  of  thing — 
no  fellaii  likes,  but— dash  it,  I'd 
have  stood  anything  from  Lot^— I 
— I'd  have  carried  her  pwayer-book 
to  church — I'd  have  parted  my  hair 
on  one  side — or— no — yes — I  think 
rd  have  even  thaved  off  my  whiskers 
forherthaka 

'Poor  dear  little  wobbin,'  she 
sdd — '  It  will  never  come  back  any 


more— Fm  afwaid  you've  made  it 
desert.' — Made  it  desert— vrh&t  di<i 
she  mean  by  that  ?  I  thought  shv 
meant  the  eggs— so  taking  one  up, 
I  said,  'You— you  don't  mean  t(# 
thay  they  eat  these  speckly  things 
after  dinner  ?'  I  said. 

'  Of  course  not,'  she  weplied — and 
I  think  I  had  hit  the  wite  nail  on 
the  head,  for  she  began  to  laugli 
twemendously,  and  told  me  to  put 
the  egg  quietly  in  its  place  and 
then  pwaps  the  little  wobbin  would 
come  back  "Which  I  hope  the 
little  beggar  did. — At  the  top  of 
the  long  walk  at  Wockingham 
there  is  a  summer-house — thougli 
why  so  called  I  don't  know,  for  I've 
been  down  there  hunting  at  Christ- 
mas— and  there  it  is  just  the  same 
then,  —  However,  this  —  summer- 
house  is  built  up  of  twunks  of  twees 
in  what  they  call  twellis  work— all 


twisted  together,  you  know,  in  a 
sort  of  vewy  perplexthing  way  and 
lined  with  bark— Now  I  think  of  it — 
I  think  if  B  called— 'wustic'  work — 
I  spose  because  if  s  only  found  near 
gmtleman's   houses. — HoweTor  if  s 


a  jolly  sort  of  place  with  a  lot  of 
ferns  and  things  about,  and  behind 
there  are  a  lot  of  shrubs  and  bushes 
and  pwickly  plants  which  give  a 
sort  of  rural  or  wurwal,  which  is  it? 
— blest  if  I  know— look  to  the  place. 
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and  as  it  was  Tewy  warm,  I  thought 
if  Tm  ever  to  make  an  ath  of  mythelf 
by  pwoposing  to  this  girl — I  won't  do 
it  out  in  the  eye  of  the  sun— it's  so 
pwecious  hoi  So  I  y woposed  we 
should  walk  in  and  sit  down,  and 
so  we  did,  and  then  I  began : 

'Miss  ChafiOngham,  now,  don't 
you  think  it  doodd  cool  ?' 

'  Cod,  Lord  D.,'  she  said ;  '  why, 
I  thought  you  were  complaining^of 
the  heat.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said, '  I — 
I — can't  speak  vewy  fast  (the  fiict 
is,  that  a  Deathly  wasp  was  buth- 
thing  about  me  at  the  moment,)  and 
I  hadn't  quite  finished  my  then- 
tence.— I  was  going  to  say,  don't 
you  think  it's  doosid  cool  of  Wagsby 
to  go  on  laughing— at— at  a  fellah 
as  he  does?' 

'  Well,  my  Lord,'  she  said,  '  I 
think  so  too;  and  I  wonder  you 
stand  it.  You— have  your  remedy, 
you  know.' 

'What  wemedy?*  I  said.  'You 
—you  don't  mean  to  say  I  ought  to 
thwash  him,  Miss  Charlotte  ?' 

Here  she— she  somehow  began  to 
laugh,  but  in  such  a  i)eculiar  way 
that  I — I  couldn't  think  what  she 
meant. 

'  A  vewy  good  idea,'  I  said.  '  I've 
a  vewy  good  mind  to  twy  it.  I  had 
on  the  gloves  once  with  a  lay  figure 
in  a  painter's  studio— and  gave  it 
an  awful  licking.  If s  true  it — it 
didn't  hit  back,  you  know — I — / 
did  all  the  hittmg  then.  And 
pwaps— pwaps  Wagsby  vxniid  hit 
back.  But  if— if  he  did  anything 
so  ungentlemanlike  as  that,  I  could 
always— always ' 

'  Always  what,  my  Lord  ?'  said 
Lotty,  who  was  going  on  laughing 
in  a  most  hystewical  manner. 

'  Why  I  could  always  say  it  was 
a  mithtake,  and— and  it  diouldn't 
happen  again,  you  know.' 

'  Admirable  policy,  upon  my 
word,'  she  said,  and  began  tittering 
again.  But  what  the  dooth  amused 
her  so  /  never  could  make  out 
Just  then  we  heard  a  sort  of  rust- 
ling in  the  leaves  behind,  and  I  con- 
fess I  felt  wather  nervouth. 

'  If  8  only  a  bird,'  Lotty  said ; 
and  then  we  began  talking  of  that 
little  wobbin-wedbreast,  and  what  a 
wonderful  thing  Nature  is— and  how 


doosid  pwetty  it  was  to  see  her  laws 
obeyed.  And  I  said,  'Oh I  Miss 
Ghafi^gham,'  I  said,  'if  I  was  a 
wobbin ' 

'  Yes,  Dundreary,'  she  anthered— 
vewy  soft  and  sweet  And  I  thought 
to  mythelf—'  Now's  the  time  to  ask 

her— now's  the  time  to .'    I— I 

was  beginning  to  wiuninate  again, 
but  she  bwought  me  to  my  thenses 
by  saying — 

'  Yes?'  interwoggatively. 

'  If  I  was  a  wobSn,  Lot^— and — 

and   you  were   a  wobbin ' 

I — exclaimed — with  a  voice  ftdl  of 
emothim. 

'Well,  my  Lord?' 

'  Wouldfft  it  be— joUy  to  hatch 
one's  own  eggs  for  breakfest  ?' 

The  above  wasn't  quite  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  but  just  at  that 
moment  there  was  another  rustling 
behind  the  summer-house,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  thort  of  thtifled 
laugh.  I  started  to  my  feet— for 
haven't  wobberies  been  often  com- 
mitted in  these  kind  of  places?  I 
thought  of  Wush,  Burke,  Manning, 
and  a  lot  of  other  atthathins,  and 
thnatching  up  the  only  weapon  at 
hand— my  imibwella  (a  jolly  little 
green  silk  one,  without  which  I 
never  go  out),  I  wushed  behind  into 
the  shwubbery.  By  Jove !  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before;  and  Fll 
take  vewy  good  care  if  s  the  last 
time.  The  beathly  bwambles  caught 
me  in  all  diwecthuns — about  my 
coat— about  my  wethcut— about  my 
—in  thort,  evewywhere— and  one  of 
those  confwounded  fungus  things — 
a  thort  of  imitathun  muthroom, 
called  a  puff-ball— exploded  under 
me  when  I  fell,  and  covered  me 
with  powder.  I  was  in  an  av^ 
thtate.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  might 
have  just  as  well  stopped  where  I 
was.  There  was  no  fellah  behind 
the  thummer-houth ;  but,  confound 
it  all— when  I  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow there  I  thaw  that  bwute 
Wagsby  in  his  leather  overaUs,  with 
that  beathly  fishing-rod  of  his,  talk- 
ing to  Lot^. 

'  Whaf  s  the  wow,  Dundweawy  ?* 
said  he,  gwinning  at  me  out  of  the 
little  window. 

'What's  the  wow?' I  said.  'Why 
that's  the  vewy  thing  I  wanted  to 
know.— I  heard  a  sort  of— sort  d 
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wustling  behind  here,  and  I  wushed 
in  to  see  what  it  was,  but  I  can't 
find  anything  at  all  except  a  lot  of 
b— beathly  pwickly  plants  and  a 
mutiuoom  that— -that  goes  off  with 
a  bang  by  thpontaneons  combus- 
tion.' 

'  Haw  haw,  ha  ha,'  said  Wagsby 
and  began  laiighing  again  in  a 
diTeadfully  idiotic  sort  of  way — *  hee 
bee ! — what  a  stunning  lark !' 

'Itell  you  what,'  I  said,  'if  that 
tras  a  lark,  it  must  have  been  a 
stunning  one  to  make  all  that  wow.' 

Upon  this  he  b^;an  to  woar  again 
—and  said—'  No,  old  fellow'— (I— I 
hate  a  man  who  calls  me  old  fellow 
— ifs  so  beathly  familiar)  —  'All 
right,'  he  said,  *  it  was  only  Tow,  sir.' 

'  And  what  the  dooth  is  Tow,  sir  ?* 
said  I. 

'  Towzer— my  dog — ^he  ran  on  be- 
fore me  after  a  rabbit,  and  chased  it 
into  the  shrubbery — and  here  he  is — 
he  down,  Towzer — ^lie  down,  sir !' 

And  then  I  heard  a  great  yelping 
and  bow-wowing,  und  a  howwid 
gweat  Newfoundland  monthter 
rnshed  upon  the  scene. 

If 8  Tewy  lucky  I  had  my  little 
gween  mnbwella  with  me,  for  the 
moment  I  came  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery this  disguthting  quadruped — 
this  Towzei^—jumped  upon  me,  and 
I  had  the  gweatest  difficulty  in 
maintaining  my  equilibwium. 

*  It— if  s  only  his  play,  my  Lord- 
down  Towzer,  down !'  cried  Wagsby, 
gwinning  like  a  baboon. 

'Hang  his  play,  sir,*  said  I — 
'conthider  my  waistcoat.'  So  he 
whistled  and  caUed  the  bwute  away, 
and  then  explained  that  he  had  come 
down  from  the  Hall  on  purpose  to 
£^teh  us  back  (confound  hun),  as 
tb^  had  just  awwanged  to  start  on 
one  of  those  cold-meat  excursions — 
no,  thaf  s  not  the  word,  I  know— but 


it  has  something  to  do  with  cold 
meat — pic — ^pickles  is  it?— no,jpick- 
wick?  pic — I  haveit— ^/cTi^c— thafs 
it — they  wanted  us  to  go  picklicking 
-^I  mean  picnicking  with  them. 

Here  was  a  dithappointment. — 
Just  as  I  thought  to  have  a  nice 
little  flirtathun  with  Lotty— to  be 
interwupted  in  this  manner!  Was 
ever  anything  so  pwovoking?  And 
all  for  a  picnic — a  thort  of — of  early 
dinner  without  chairs  or  tables,  and 
a  lot  of  flies  in  the  muthtardi  I 
was  in  mch  a  wage ! 

'  We're  going  to  pull  up  the  river,' 
said  Wagsby.  '  I've  got  an  out- 
rigger down  at  the  ferry. — Of  course 
you'll  take  an  oar,  my  Lord?' 

'  0  certainly,'  said  I.  I  didn't  ex- 
actly know  what  he  meant  then,  for 
you  see  I'm  not  a  boating  man ;  but 
as  for  takitig  an  o€ir — any  fellah  can 
do  that,  I  thought— they're  not  so 
vewy  heavy. — '  0  yes,'  I  said—'  I — 
I'll  take  an  oar- 1— two  or  thwee,  if 
you  like.' 

At  this  he  began  laughing  again, 
and  was  going  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Lotty,  but  I— I  wouldn't  have  thai 
at  any  pwice. — So  I  pointed  out 
Towzer  to  him,  who  was  at  that 
moment  scwaping  up  the  flower- 
beds, and  playing  the  dooth  with 
the  gewaniums. 

'  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  look 
after  your  dog,  captain  ?'  said  I ;  and 
while  he  went  off  to  collar  it,  I  took 
Miss  Chaffingham  under  my  protec- 
tion, as  we  walked  to  the  Hall ;  but 
Wagsby  was  close  at  hand,  and  of 
course  I  couldn't  say  all  I  wanted — 
I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and,  I 
fear,  made  an  ath  of  my thelf. 

Could  /  help  it?  I  thwow  my- 
thelf,  Mr.  Editor,  on  your  mercy  for 
an  anthwer,  and  wemain 

Yr  most  obedt.  servant, 

DXJNDEEAEY. 
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THE  London  printers  have  a  pro- 
verb, that  '  When  lavender 
comes  in,  ihe  printer's  pipe  goes  ont  -' 
in  other  words,  that  when  lavender 
begins  to  bloom  the  publishing 
season  closes.  The  world  goes  out 
of  London.  The  town,  as  the  Bel- 
gravian  footman,  who  '  turns  gray 
twice  a  day  in  the  service  of  his 
master,'  expresses  it,  the  town  gets 
positively  empty.  The  theatres  are 
less  filled—the  Kow  is  thinned — the 
porks  are  dull — the  squares  are  far- 
rowed by  fewer  carriages ;  all  Lon- 
don but  a  million  and  a  half  or  so 
is  gone  to  the  sea^de  or  somewhere 
in  the  country. 

It  is  about  this  time  when  the 
paving  stones  in  Begent  Street  get 
nearly  red-hot  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  cabman  in  the  bruised  hat  with 
rusty  crape  round  it,  lolls  asleep  on  his 
box,  and  dreaming  of  foreign  gentle- 
men, innocent  of  what  change  should 
come  out  of  a  crown,  lets  a  dozen 
of  foreign  gentlemen  hail  him  un- 
heeded, and  sleeps  on  in  his  warm 
and  innocent  sleep.  It  is  about  this 
time,  I  say,  when  knapsacks  and 
Murray's  Guides  and  Tourists'  Com- 
panions begin  to  crop  out  in  shop- 
windows,  ihat  we  begin  to  feel  the 
pjreliminary  symptoms  of  the  sea- 
side mania.  The  Seasidina,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of 
Scarlatina,  is  upon  us.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  our  doctor  will  order 
us  to  the  sea-side  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  expressly,  in  order  that  he 
may.  We  tell  him,  over  the  '  comet- 
year  '  port,  that  we  are  languid — ^that 
we  want  bracing— that  we  are  tired 
of  home,  are  cross  and  tired — that  we 
have  been  overworking:  at  last,  he 
seems  to  divine  our  hopes,  for  he 
requests  to  look  at  our  tongue;  and 
just  as  he  is  putting  a  second  lump 
of  sugar  in  Ids  coffee,  draws  round 
to  us  and  says— 

'  My  dear  sir,  what  you  want  is 
change  and  sea  air.' 

Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
I  was  a  poor  fellow  in  tiie  City,  with 
six  children  and  a  sick  wife,  I  could 
do  very  well  without  change  of  air, 
and  shoidd  pull  on  very  comfortably 


with  a  walk  in  the  porks,  or  a  row 
to  Eichmond,  a  pic-nic  on  I^pin^, 
or  a  ramble  on  Blackheath.  But 
when  I  see  the  vbple  of  Great 
Decorum  Street,  where!  live,  empty- 
ing, house  after  house,  and  eveiy 
morning,  cabs  loading  with  sponge- 
baths,  and  perambulatois,  and 
trunks,  and  gun-cases,  and  fishing- 
rods,  how  can  a  man  resist  the  in- 
fection and  not  feel  that  he  impem- 
tively  requires  change,  even  if  the 
fiunily  doctor  fX)sitively  refoses  to 
prescribe  it,  and  thereby  incur  tiie 
loss  of  six  weeks'  medicine?  I  at 
once  assume  the  languishing  con- 
templativeness  of  an  mvalid.  I  go 
out  and  buy  dust  coats,  fez  caps, 
camp-stools,  and  bathing  towels.  I 
buy  them  with  the  air  of  a  contented 
martyr.  I  go  about  exacting  Etym- 
pathy  &om  all  my  Mends.  I  am 
^  a  man  who  has  been  ordered  change 
of  air  by  his  doctor.'  I  refuse  to 
dance  at  balls  on  the  strength  of 
this  argument ;  I  am  looked  on  witili 
interest  at  dinner  parties  as  a  de- 
cided invalid,  and  all  the  time  I 
know  it  is  a  joke,  and  feel  inclined  to 
laugh  when  my  friends  meet  me 
and  ask  me  if  I  feel  any  better. 

The  origin  of  sea-bathing  as  a 
curative  agency  is  uncertain.  A 
heretic  Mend  of  mine  says  it  is  quite 
a  modem  invention,  introduced  about 
the  time  ihat  late  hours  and  railway 
travelling  began  to  affect  the  nerves, 
and  that  when  boiled  down  and 
pared,  and  reduced  to  comman-sense 
essence,  sea-bathing  means  only  early 
hours,  shrimps,  country,  and  a  good 
deal  of  open-air  washing. 

'  Poufl'  the  heretic  says,  in  his 
contemptuous  way;  'a  man  ^dob 
down  to  Eyde  or  Hastings,  rises 
early,  goes  to  bed  early,  lives  siniply 
and  naturally,  comes  back  with  a 
chest  ftdl  of  oxygen,  and  an  appetite 
that  he  has  not  known  for  ten  years, 
and  then  he  goes  and  attributes  all 
that  to  searbathmg.  Fouf!  Waiter, 
bring  me  the  evening  paper  and 
some  Stilton  cheese.    Pouf  r 

I  certainly  must  admit  that,  in 
books,  prior  to  the  artificial  ages  of 
our  German  kings,  I  never  found 
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any  aOosiQii  to  the  custom  that 
Ixnidon  now  has^  of  rushing  once  a 
year  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea.  Earth-baths,  shampooing, 
and  other  £mcies,  I  have  read  of, 
bat  sea-bathing,  before  the  Hano- 
Tenan  sovereigns,  never.  I  wonder 
what  our  gooi,  sober  (mentally  I 
mean)  ancestors,  who  lived  over  their 
fihops  in  Lombaid  Street  and  Cheap- 
side,  did  year  after  year  without 
tzavelling;  but  I  suppose  somehow 
or  other  ihey  lived  through  it,  and 
married,  and  laughed,  and  cried,  and 
were  bmied  much  as  we,  their  more 
zestless  and  mercurial  children,  are. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  there-  is 
a  man  with  money  finds  he  cannot 
do  without,  of  which  wants,  when  a 
-poor  and  simpler-minded  man,  he 
was  totally  ignorant  Once  feel  that 
yon  are  resftcted  to  a  certain  spot, 
and  that  spot  at  umce  becomes  a 
prnon.}  Once  feel  that  you  can  get 
change  of  air  cheaply  and  quickly, 
and  change  of  air  instantly  becomes 
a  necessary  of  life.  In  a  word, 
it  is  these  cheap  railways,  stretching 
thdr  iron  arms  over  to  us,  that  make 
us  restless;  and  it  is  these  yellow 
and  jld  excursion  bills  on  every 
higgage  office  that  act  on  us  like 
blisters  and  drive  us  to  travel. 

The  first  ^rmptoms  of  Seasidina, 
difEer  in  d£Serent  constitutions; 
sometimes  it  is  a  photograph  of 
Byde  Pier  or  Scarborough  CliflGs 
ihsX  sets  us  off;  then  it  is  Erith's 
picture  of  Bamsgate  Sands,  or  that 
blatant  old  song  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall's— 

*  The  060,  the  sea,  Um  open  sea  !* 

Toared  out  at  a  wine  party;  or  it 
may  be  Tennyson's  lines— 

*Sbe  abow'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  wayea, 
YoQ  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fkn, 
And  roar,  rock>thwarted  mider  bellowing  caves, 
Beneirth  the  windy  walU' 

repeated  by  a  friend  addicted  to 
poetry;  or  it  may  be  a  nautical 
drama,  or  some  horrible  briny  mag- 
netism that  in  office  hours,  if  he  has 
office  hours,  and  a  taste  for  verse, 
drives  him  to  attempt  yachting  songs 
<ni|his  blotting  pad,  beginning— 

•  F^ut,  llMt  and  free  throngh|tbe  frothing  sea. 

Cor  cotter  broke  away ; 
It  had  been  my  fancy  to  n«ne  her  'Nancy," 
That  veiy  April  day.'— «x.,  &c 


or, 

'  Onr  sails  swell  oat ;  o'er  emerald  plain* 
The  purple  shadows  play. 
We're  boond  to  yonder  rim  of  white 
Some  thirty  miles  away ;' 

for  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease.  The 
next  step  is  to  buy  a  tawny  Brad- 
shaw  or  a  yellow  ABC,  and  decide 
where  to  go  to. 

Shall  it  be  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lying 
like  a  water-lily  on  the  sea,  or 
Scarborough,  with  its  pleasant  cliff 
and  fells;  or  Bamsgate,  with  its 
glimpse  of  the  Erendi  coast,  fiunt 
and  blue  in  the  distance,  or  Hast- 
ings, or  Worthing,  or  Brighton,  or 
where? 

And  just,  perhaps,  as  you  have 
shaken  off  this  premonitory  symp- 
tom, you  are  seized  again  with  a 
more  &tal  pining  as  walking  down 
the  Strand  you  see  in  nearly  every 
window  some  bait  for  the  tourist- 
wicker  flasks,  fishing-rods,  'water- 
proof knapsacks,  guide  books,  tour- 
ists' dressing-caq^,  &c.  He  is  a 
lost  man.  j^he  is  a  merchant,  he 
next  day  makes  preparations  for  the 
journey.  If  ne  is  a  married  man 
he  delights  his  wife  and  children  by 
promising  them  a  treat  at  the  sea- 
side. If  he  is  a  clergyman,  he  begins 
to  look  about  everywhere  for  young 
curates  to  do  his  duty.  If  he  is  an 
artist,  he  packs  up  his  easel  and 
paint-box  ready  for  departure.  If  he 
IS  in  chambers,  he  that  very  night 
writes  on  a  large  card — 

'  GONE  INTO  THE  OOUNTBY 
FOB  S£S.  WEEESf' 

and  nailing  it  on  his  outer  door, 
spends  half  an  hour  going  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  observing  its 
effect 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  hohday 
is  the  anticipation  of  it.  Certainly 
the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  commences 
&om  the  time  that  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  one.  The  plea- 
santest  foretaste  of  a  journey  is  when 
we  cram  the  last  coat  into  our  port- 
manteau, and  then  throw  ourselves  on 
the  lid,  as  if  struggling  with  a  mortal 
enemy,  feeling  we  have  given  him 
the  death-blow  when  the  Key  chcks 
in  the  lock.  Then  comes  the  pleasant 
sleep,  with  dreams  of  undiscovered 
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ooimtries,  and  a  tremendous  sea 
lashing  its  shore,  with  thousands  of 
tonrists  (you  conspicuous  among  the 
number)  leaping  like  live  trout 
among  uie  waves. 

There  is  something  very  dehghtfal 
about  the  first  night  at  the  sea-side. 
The  ruby  hght  at  the  pier-head — 
the  clear^  sharp  stroke  of  the  ship- 


bells-^  the  moving  ligEiB  out  at  sea 
— the  delightful  uncertainty  of  what 
lies  before  you,  and  on  either  side— 
or  which  way  the  town  bears,  or 
where  the  bay  begins  or  ends,  or 
where  the  bathing-place  is— lends  a 
delightful  mystery  to  the  whole 
scene. 
Then  the  sea  —  for  an  in&lhble 
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magnetism  is  sure  (do  what  you 
may)  to  lead  you  there— seems  that 
night  to  you  more  sublime  and  awful 
than' ever:  its  waves,  ten  thousand 
abreast,  roll  in  with  a  long  moaning 
wash  of  foam,  race  up  to  your  feet, 
and  then  rush  back  again  into  the 
deep.  Far  as  you  can  see  them,  they 
roll  in  and  roll  out,  with  a  hope- 
less violence  and  a  despairing  rage. 
You  are  poetizing,  pernaps,  as  you 
listen,  untired,  to  the  plunging  roar 
of  the  breakers  along  the  shore,  when 
a  voice  through  the  twilight  says — 
'  Shall  you  want  a  bathing  machine 
to-morrow  morning,  sir  T 


There  is  a  charm  in  the  first  night 
at  the  sea-side  even  in  the  bald, 
dreary  lodging-house  drawing-room, 
whose  loose  carpet  the  sea  air, 
through  the  open  window,  every 
moment  flaps  up.  There  is  a  charm 
even  in  the  porfiaitof  the  landlady's 
first  husband,  in  sable  profile,  that 
flutters  on  the  wall.  There  is  a 
charm  ineflable  even  in  the  shrimps 
for  tea,  and  in  the  distant  moan  o( 
the  sea,  that  at  a  distance  sounds  not 
unlike  the  roar  of  Piccadilly  heard 
firom  some  quiet  nook  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  first  bath  the  morning  after 
arrival  at  a  sea-side  place  is  espe- 
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dally  deUghtftiL  You  dress  judely, 
and  ramble  oat,  half  sulky,  half 
pleased. 

However  early  it  is,  the  sun,  that 
iDde&tigable  early  riser,  seems  to 
have  been  up  hours  before.  The 
gulls  are  blowing  about  like  white 
UosBoms  over  the  sea ;  high  up  over 
the  barley  fields  on  Ihe  chalk  cUffis 
the  larks  are  singlQg  their  morning 
hymn  (old^version)  in  their  gleesome, 
untiring  way.  The  sea  is  half  golden, 
half  laughing,  glittering]  green,  and 
in  the  &r  distance  it  stretches  away 
in  a  band  of  sapphire. 

The  hooded  boxes,  called  bathing 
machines,  are  already  on  the  move. 
Three  are  wallowing  out  at  sea,  and 
their  inmates  I  can  see  bobbing  and 
splashing  and  striking  out  fiye  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Two  more  have 
amphibious  horses  harnessed  to 
them,  and  are  being  driven  out  sea- 
ward. The  others  are  still  high  and 
dry,  the  fine  sand  half  way  up  their 
wh^ls,  their  drivers  talking  toge- 
ther, as  they  sit  on  the  steps  count- 
ing out  bathing  towels. 

You  select  your  machine,  you  run 
np  the  steps.  Lock  the  door  close. 
The  horse  is  put,  and  you  hear  the 
chains  of  his  harness  jingle,  and  the 
fihout  as  the  driver  mounts  to  his 
seat  l^esently  the  machine  lifts, 
and  jolts,  and  topples  on— a  splash 
— 4he  wheels  are  m  the  water,  and 
now  the  waves  lap  and  flap  against 
the  steps.  The  horse  is  imhooked, 
and  tramples  backwards  past  the 
window.  There  is  a  silence — ^youare 
akme  out  at  sea,  and  the  waves  race 
and  leap  up  under  the  hood,  as  if 
kmging  to  get  at  you. 

I  hang  up  my  clothes  on  nails.  I 
tread  cfiiveiingly  over  the  sodden 
carpet  and  tiie  gritty  floor.  I  undo 
the  door,  and  look  out  under  the  ca- 
vern roof  of  the  hood.  What  a  mere 
little  plummet  of  flesh  I  seem  to  be, 
to  be  let  down  by  that  briny  rope 
into  the  green  fitthoms  of  that  vast 
and  seething  sea  I  I  descend  like  a 
fiightened  diver.  That  moment  a 
hieaker  tears  in  under  the  hood,  and 
Ucks  me  off  the  steps.  It  treats  me 
as  it  would  treat  a  fisherman's  float 
on  a  yard  of  sea-weed,  or  the  wreck 
o!  a  man-of-war,  or  anything  great  or 
nnall  that  is  at  its  mercy.  I  battle 
with  that  dread  shapeless  monster, 


and  fight  my  way  out  beyond  the 
hood.  There  are  the  cliffs,  white  in 
the  sunlight,  and  out  seaward  the 
horizon  stretches  in  a  line  of  trem- 
bling silver.  I  still,  when  the  breaker 
passes,  feel  the  sand  soft  under  ipy 
reetr— soft  pillow  for  many  a  Door 
dead  seaman's  head,  soft  rest  for 
dead  seaman's  buried  gold  and  trea- 
sure. I  wade  out  toTrords  the  wave 
I  see  spreading  along  towards  me. 
It  buffets  me— it  tramples  on  me — 
its  froth  pours  over  me  in  a  wash  as 
of  lather.  Suddenly  I  feel  the  blood 
rush  to  my  heart— I  am  out  of  my 
depth,  and  I  cannot  swim,  \yhat  if 
I  am  carried  out  to  sea!  I  strike 
homeward,  and  feel  I  am  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  Hurrah! — I  catch 
at  the  hood  of  the  machine,  and  am 
landed. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  am  at  the 
open  window  of  a  house  in  the  Ma- 
rme  Parade,  in  a  pleasant  glow  from 
bathing,  and  at  break&st  The  damp 
sheet  of  the '  Times '  (half  an  acre  of 
news)  hes  before  me.  I  am  shelling 
shrimps,  and  sipping  my  tea.  Eveiy 
now  and  then  I  take  a  look  out  of 
window.  I  am  supremely  happy :  I 
feel  I  have  earned  my  breakfast. 

Now,  a  stripling  in  a  straw-hat 
and  blue  riband,  with  a  telescope 
under  his  dexter  arm,  paces  by  on 
his  way  to  the  pier,  and  a  pretty 
sister  in  a  round  hat  with  him ;  or 
some  children  come  by  with  dank 
hair,  fresh  from  bathing ;  or  the  two 
old  maids  next  door  come  in  from 
their  morning  walk;  or  Captain 
Spicer  shouts  up  to  me  to  know  if  I 
would  like  a  stroll  when  I  have  done 
'grubbing,'  as  he  rather  roughly 
calls  it ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond, 
where  the  signal-flag  flows  crimson, 
I  see  boats,  and  white  and  Orange 
sails,  diminishing  in  the  distance,  till 
they  become  mere  gray  specks. 

After  breakfast  you  can  go  knock- 
ing about  the  red  and  white  balls  on 
the  green  cloth  of  the  billiard-table 
at  the  other  end  ot  the  Parade ;  or, 
after  a  walk  along  the  clifGs  inland, 
go  and  practise  archery  at  those 
helpless  stuffed  soldiers  on  the 
beach ;  or  go  and  take  a  chair,  and 
get  a  book,  and  read  and  stare  at  the 
sea  alternately.  But  the  walk  on 
the  cliff  is  best;  for  there  the  wild 
flowers  nod  in  the  chalk  clefte,  and 
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you  can  lie  in  the  cloTer  fields, 
and  £Edl  asleep  in  lazy  beatitade  as 
the  lark  lises  singing  over  your 
head,  its  innocent  music  incorpo- 
rating itself  delidously  with  your 
dream. 

Or  you  can  call  on  Mrs.  Fitz  Jones, 
and  &ffer  to  take  the  young  ladies 
out  for  a  saiL  Mrs.  F.  J.  accepts 
your  polite  offer  with  readiness.  The 
'  girls'  appear  la  charming  hats,  with 
little  black  cockades  just  in  front  of 
them,  and  parasols  that  resemble 
large  tulips.  They  have  tried  to 
make  themselves  ugly  ^  with  blue 
'  uglies,'  but  they  have  totally  fsdled. 

We  are  going  out  as  far  as  the 
Gfdloper  Sand.  The  wind  catches 
the  i»il,  and  strains  it  tight.  We 
trip  and  skim  over  the  sea,  and  the 
eldest  Miss  Fitz  Jones — ^Miss  Dora 
Fitz  Jones — ^volunteers  a  song  about 
"Tis  twilight  on  the  wave,  dear,' 
which  the  boatman  seems  to  be  en- 
raptured at ;  and  so  am  I,  only  that 
it  blows  rather  fresh,  and  I  am  not 
much  accustomed  to  a  leaping  sea, 
and  the  water  comes  in  our  ooat  just 
a  httle.  We  drive  so  fast,  that  the 
boat  quite  dips  down  on  the  one 
side,  as  if  it  was  trying  to  drown  it- 
self, which  makes  me  nervous ;  and 
the  Misses  Fitz  Jones  cling  toge- 
ther like  the  brides  of  Venice ;  and 
all  the  way  home  (with  no  wind  and 
deEMl  rowing)  the  waterman  enter- 
tains us  with  smuggling  stories,  and 
salvage  stories,  that  extort  inteijeo- 
tions  from  the  Misses  Fitz-Jones. 

Now  there  is  an  unshipping  of 
oars,  a  furling  of  sails,  as  we  skim 
along  the  mossy  angle  of  the  pier. 


and  are  home  again.  I  hear  the  ring 
of  the  shipwrights'  hammers— we 
drive  in  among  the  fleet  of  boats. 

Socially,  Dippington— for  it  is  Dip- 
pington I  have  been  aU  the  time 
surreptitiously  sketching  —  is  nat 
lively.  There  is  the  eternal  raffle, 
with  the  prizes  more  disappointing 
than  the  blanks ;  the  reading  room, 
with  every  work  but  the  one  you 
want ;  but,  after  all,  the  sea,  and  not 
the  land,  is  what  we  come  to  Dip- 
pington for. 

It  is  our  duty  to  sit  on  the  Bands, 
and,  like  so  many  sham  King  Ga- 
nutes,  to  watch  the  waves  roll  in  and 
out. 

It  is  the  teorthy  citizens  in  the  (2^ 
gage  dress,  the  extraordinaiy  stnw 
hats,  and  ike  buff  slippers  we  oome 
to  study;  it  is  the  good-natored 
wives  who  collect  shdls  and  sea- 
weed ;  the  children  who  build  sand- 
castles,  and  dig  httle  puddle  giaves 
for  soft  little  crabs,  whose  honest 
pleasure  we  oome  to  share  in. 

And  long  may  the  Seesidina  at- 
tacls  continue  to  prevail  in  Augost 
with  their  usual  virulence,  if  tW 
give  to  tried,  brain-wearied  people 
a  few  weeks  of  pure  air  and  repose 
— of  rest  from  the  grinding  roar  of 
London— of  rest  from  money-grub- 
bing and  rushing  to  and  fro— from 
feverish  desk-work' and  mill-horse 
rotation  in  Botten  Bow ;  and  all  we 
wish  is  to  meet  some  of  the  readeis 
of  this  article  a  week  or  two  hence 
on  Ryde  Pier,  or  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  Scarborough,  or  on  the  beach  at 
Dippington,  enjoying  their  '  change 
of  air.' 
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npHEBE  was  quite  an  excitement 
1  and  an  air  of  scnnething  bdng 
aboat  to  happen  in  the  nsnally  stag- 
nant town  of  Clayton.  There  were 
groaps  of  two,  three,  and  fonr  stand- 
ing about  in  the  generally  deserted 
street  Mr.  Slangroom,  solicitor 
Na  I,  who  lived  in  a  liurge  house 
staadmg  in  its  own  seclnded  and 
rather  damp  gronnds,  on  this  es- 
pecial afternoon  stopped  to  shake 
nuKls  witii  the  dangnters  of  soli- 
dtor  No.  2  (who  had  to  struggle 
lutrd  to  keep  the  roof  of  a  modest 
small  red  brick  tenement  over  his 
head)  instead  of  passing  with  his 
eostomary  crashingly  eoniescending 
bow.  In  the  open  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  around  whose 
edge  all  the '  best  houses '  stood,  the 
chM  members  'of  the  female  popu- 
lation were  disporting  themsefyes 
aizily  in  summer  garments  of  the 
latest  £euhion  from  London.  The 
vi&  of  the  inspecting  commander 
of  the  coast-guard  district,  the 
flli^itiy  &ded  but  remarkably  ele- 
gnt  Mrs.  Jackson  herself,  whose 
daims  to  superiority  would  have 
been  undoubted  had  it  not  been  for 
^  difficulty  she  occasionally  la- 
boured under  about  the  correct  dis- 
tdbution  of  her  H's— this  lady,  who 
would  have  loved  to  rule  the  whole 
town  as  she  ruled  the  small  naval 
hero  her  husband,  who  was  in  his 
turn  a  tenor  to  the  neighbourhood, 
tinough  his  peculiar  method  of 
driving  the  two  'regulation  horses' 
government  allowed  him— this  lady, 
I  repeat,  on  this  day  of  marvels,  was 
seen  to  give  her  hand  in  a  cordial 
and  friendly  manner  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
station,  whom,  up  to  this  auspicious 
day,  8l^  had  always  (at  all  evente  in 
pol^'c)  kept  at  a  distance.  The 
suigeon's  wife,  whose  fether  had 
been  a  gentiieman  fermer,  forgot  to 
ftmt  the  rival  surgeon's  wife,  who 
bad  ocnne  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
sod  who  had  been  unable  to  state 


precisely  what  her  fether  had  been. 
Every  one  seemed  eager,  anxiously 
happy,  and  slightly  bewildered ;  and 
what  it  was  idl  about  shall  now  be 
told. 

Just  inside  the  turnpike  gato 
which  gave  admittance  to  the  town 
on  the  east,  stood  enclosed  by  high 
brick  walls  and  secured  from  intru- 
sion by  massive  doors,  bolted,  barred, 
and  bound  with  iron,  a  large,  square, 
substantial  mansion.  This  was  the 
rectory;  and  for  many  years  the 
rectory  had  kept  wateh  and  frx>wn- 
ing  TOTd  over  that  portion  of  the 
town,  empiy  and  deserted ;  for  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  at  Clayton  had 
been  on  the  Continent  for  twelve 
years,  and  no  curate  was  permitted 
to  occupy  his  house. 

The  £ev.  Thomas  Pierson,  some 
thirty  years  before  the  time  my  story 
opens,  had  been  a  rich  young  clergy- 
man. The  living  of  Clayton  was  in 
his  femily,  so  he  came  to  the  income 
it  brought  him  without  incum- 
brances of  any  kind.  He  had  an 
established  place  amongst  the  mag- 
nates of  the  county  in  right  of  his 
profession,  position,  social  qualities, 
and  wealth.  And  soon  the  tie  be- 
came stronger:  for  he  married  Miss 
Marchmont,  the  daughter  of  the 
oldest,  poorest,  and  proudest  baronet 
in  the  couniy. 

For  some  years  all  had  gone  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell  with  the  Bev. 
Thomas  and  his  aristocratic  bride. 
The  lady  was  seen  on  Sundays  by 
her  husband's  admiring  congr^a- 
tion  stopping  daintily  out  of  her 
carriage  and  along  the  aisle  to  her 
curtained  pew ;  and  occasionally,  if 
any  one  was  ill,  and  did  not  live  in 
too  small  an  alley  for  her  pony- 
chaise  to  conv^  her  to  the  door, 
she  would  drive  up,  and  leave  for 
the  sufferer  a  basket  of  beautifully- 
arranged  fruit  and  flowers.  This 
was  ^  that  was  known  about  her, 
and  no  one  can  affect  to  consider  it 
aught  but  good  as  fer  as  it  goes. 
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In  the  course  of  years,  four  daugh- 
ters stepped  along  with  her  up  the 
aisle— reugious  little  ladies,  thought 
the  people,  for  the  youthful  damsels 
looked  not  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  But  when  the  two  eldest  of 
tiieSe  young  ladies  were  grown  up, 
and  got  iuTited  to  the  houses  of 
some  of  their  father's  parishioners, 
and  would  not  go ;  and  when  the 
surgeons,  and  solicitors,  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  Clayton  found  that 
their  daughters  did  not  get  in^dted 
in  tiieir  turn  to  participate  in  the 
many  festiyities  that  were  going  on 
at  the  rectory,  the  whole  Pierson 
family  were  pronounced '  abominably 
proud,'  and  disliked  with  a  heartiness 
that  only  people  bent  on  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  regard- 
less of  the  attempts  of  others  to 
thrust  intimacies  upon  them,  can 
experience.  This  being  the  state  of 
af^rs  at  Clayton,  small  sympathy 
was  felt  or  expressed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  when  one  fine  day 
the  feet  cropped  out  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pierson  having  got  into 
such  dif&culties  that  a  lengthened 
residence  abroad  would  alone  set 
him  straight  with  the  world  again. 
He  wrought,  to  be  sure,  a  little  on 
the  hearts  of  his  female  auditors  by 
the  touching  allusion  he  made  in  hii9 
ferewell  sermon  to  those  'sons  of 
mammon  and  unrighteousness  who 
were  distressing  him  and  those  in- 
nocent ones  who  were  dependent  on 
him.'  Two  or  three  ladies  resolved 
to  call  at  the  rectory  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  attempt  to  see  and  console 
Mrs.  Pierson  (she  was  a  Marchmont 
after  all)  in  her  sorrow.  In  these 
days  of  her  humility  she  might 
come  down  from  her  high  estate 
and  be  friendly  with  them,  and  then 
they  could  speak  of  her  afterwards 
to  tiieir  friends  as  '  dear  Mrs.  Pier- 
son,' and  say,  *  how  they  missed  her.' 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  follow- 
ing day  Clayton  was  shaken  to  the 
centre  of  its  being  by  a  travelling 
carriage  and  four  dashing  out  of  the 
rectory  grounds,  contjmung  Mrs. 
Pierson  and  three  of  her  daughters, 
and  laden  with  trunks.  Later  in 
the  day,  a  fly  from  the  principal  inn 
conveyed  away  the  rector  and  the 
fourth  Miss  Pierson;  and  in  the 
evening  the  most  distinguished  in- 


habitants of  the  town  received  notes 
of  farewell,  with  the  Pierson  crest 
on  the  paper  and  envelopes.  And 
then  no  more  was  heard  about  them 
in  Clayton  for  twelve  years.  But 
now  a  rumour,  which  had  been 
vague  and  undefined  at  first,  had 
gathered  form  and  substaooe,  and 
ttie  report  that  *  the  Piersons  were 
coming  home  again '  was  an  authen- 
tic one ;  more  than  this,  their  rdum 
was  not  a  thing  of  the  fer-off  fntnie, 
they  were  coming  home  to-night 
Even  as  one  made  this  announce- 
ment to  the  other  as  they  met  and 
conversed  in  the  open  square  it  be- 
came an  accomplished  feet;  car- 
riages full  of  ladies  and  luggage 
passed  them  on  their  way  from  the 
recently-erected  railway  station  to 
the  rectory ;  and,  peering  anxioTisIy 
into  the  last  of  these,  the  gratified 
inhabitants  of  Clayton  had  me  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  head  of  their  re- 
vered rector  rising  above  surging 
waves  of  crinoline. 

The  Piersons  had  been  absent  for 
twelve  years,  pursuing  titieir  plan  of 
retrenchment;  and  how  had  it  an- 
swered? It  was  difficult  to  diBcover, 
so  difficult  that  it  baffled  the  cu- 
riosity of  Clayton  entirely.  The 
'county,'  their  'own  set,'  might 
know,  but  the  'town'  remained, to 
its  sorrow,  in  ignorance.  The  ladies 
of  the  place  made  friendly  calls  as 
soon  as  they  could  reasonably  sup- 
pose the  Piersons  had  had  time  to 
shake  into  something  like  order,  but 
they  met  with  a  s&ictly  parochial 
reception,  and  found  out  nothing 
save  that  the  rectory  drawing-room 
was  furnished  almost  exclusiTely 
with  what  looked  like  the  young 
ladies'  handiwork.  The  table-cloths 
had  painted  velvet  borders,  the 
chairs,  sofas,  curtain  borders,  were 
all  of  wool  work;  and  'all  this,' 
said  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  naval  com- 
mander's wife,  who  had  lived  in  a 
garrison  in  her  early  days,  and  been 
accustomed  to  see  old  boxes  appear 
to  the  uninitiated  as  elegant  otto- 
mans through  a  little  sldght^- 
hand,  'all  this  looked  like  making 
the  best  of  nothing.'  One  thing 
seemed  certain— if  the  Piersons  were 
just  as  poor  as  when  they  left,  th^ 
were  not  one  whit  less  proud. 

The  eldest  Miss  Pierson's  reputa- 
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Ogd,  had  preceded, her;  she  was  a 
great  beaafy.  The  name  of  those 
foreign  prmoeUngs  and  noblemen 
who  had  sought  the  hand  of  the 
loTdy  Englishwoman  was  legion ;  so 
at  least  said  report :  the  only  wonder 
was  that,  as  all  these  aspirants  had 
been  so  unexceptionable,  she  should 
have  return^  to  Clayton  'Miss 
Heracm.' 

Lucy  Fieison  was  unquestionably 

a  loTely  woman,  for  '  girlhood '  had 

passed  with  her ;  a  r^y  beautiful 

woman  of  thirty,  with  every  charm 

unimpaired.     The  soft,  dear,  pale 

hnmette  line  of  her  &ce  was   as 

porely  delicate  as  ever  it  had  been 

m  h^  earliest  youth;  the  smooth 

brow  was  as  unwrinkled,  the  deep 

lids,  shading  eyes  of  the  darkest 

hazel,  were  as  freshly  fulL    And  if 

Time,  laden  as  his  wings  had  been 

with  many  disappointmoits,  fraught 

as  he  had  been  with  many '  forlorn 

hopes,'  had  been  kind  to  the  &ce,  so 

had  he  been  in  an  equal  decree  to 

the  form,  of  my  heroine.    She  was 

still  the  perfection  of  symmetry: 

with  the  easy  elasticily  of  youth  she 

combined  the  rounded  polished  grace 

of  moTement  as  well  as  of  limb  of 

loatnrer  years.    Her  &ce  was  very 

onall,  of  a  perfect  oyal,  and  as 

charming  in  expression  as  it  was  in 

featore.    For  almost  any  other  &ce, 

the  brow,  exquisite  as  it  was,  would 

hare  becai  too  low,  but  not  so  in 

this;  none  otiiuer, indeed,  would  have 

30  wdl  snited  those  rounded  cheeks 

and  that  little  chiselled  nose.    Her 

month  was  not  of  the  full,  passionate 

<Kder  of  beauty:   never  a  marble 

month  was  canred  more  coldly  dear 

than  hers.    Statue-like  as  her  love- 

HnesB  was,  Lucy  had  not  the  severe 

^^i^sjmpathetic  manner  which  usu- 

^y  acoompames  it;   on  the  con- 

^luy^the  wmning  charm  which  sur- 

loonded  her  as  a  cloud  was  quite  as 

attribntable  to  the  pleasing  grace  of 

her  manner  as  to  her  wonderfol 

^^.   And  with  all  this,  she  had 

^  back,  after  a  lengthened  reai- 

J2?»  abroad,  to  dreary  Clayton, 

wKersMi'stiU. 

Jjjwtifhl  Ijocj  Fieison  had  come 

^  to  Gla;^ton  as  lovdy  as  ever, 

^  nwBt  wmningly  did  she  receive 

J^«ndea7our  to  entertain  those 

"™*  of  the  plttoe  who  called  to 

'^•^--iravm/ 


make  them  wdcome;  but  not  the 
less  did  she  dislike  the  place,  despise 
the  people,  and  determme  to  cha^ige 
her  position  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  Of  the  three  younger  sisters 
I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say ;  th^y 
were  quite  as  proud,  and  £Eff  less 
pretty  than  their  sister  Lucy,  and 
were  comparativdy  very  uninterest- 
ing. But  they  were  amiable  girls, 
and  were  quite  aware  that  it  would 
iU  become  "uiem  to  think  of  marrying 
until  Lucy  was  disposed  of  entirdy 
to  her  satisfaction.  Clayton  was  not 
the  best  place  in  the  workl  to  bring 
marriageable  daughters  to.  The 
great  people  they  had  known  pre- 
vious to  going  on  the  Continent  to 
retrench  had  died  off,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  rdgned  in  their  stead, 
and  these  had  forgotten  the  Fiersons, 
or,  if  they  had  not  forgotten,  did  not 
care  anything  about  theuL  The 
present  Marcfamont  baronet  was  only 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fierson's,  and  he 
first  affected  to  be  unconsdous  of 
their  existence,  and  then,  when  they 
impressed  it  upon  him,  to  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  it  Their 
connection  with  the  Marchmont  ba- 
ronetcy would  only  serve  them  now 
to  talk  about  The  Fierson  femily 
looked  around  them,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  desolation  on 
every  side,  and  then  they  turned 
their  ^es  on  and  looked  at  the  town, 
and  behold  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds. 

About  a  mile  from  Clayton  stood 
a  pretty  house— pretty  despite  its 
having  a  rustic  porch  <m  the  west, 
and  a  verandah  supported  by  some 
pillars  on  the  south.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sort  of  little  park  (they 
calledit  a '  car '  in  that  county),  well 
studded  with  trees,  and  of  sufficient 
extent  to  prevent  the  two  little 
lodges  whicn  stood  at  the  extreme 
en£  looking  ridiculous.  This  house, 
and  the  six  nundred  acres  which  lay 
around  it,  was  occupied  by  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Hunsdon,  who 
hdd  the  property  from  the  g^test 
nobleman  and  landowner  in  tiie 
county,  the  Earl  of  Warcester. 

Mr.  Hunsdon  was  a  tenant-farmer, 
but  essentially  a  gentleman-&nner. 
Not  only  had  he  a  laijger  and  more 
costly  stod  than  his  titled  landlord, 
not  only  was  his  dog-Kwrt  the  best 
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built,  his  mail-phaeton  the  hand- 
someei,  and  his  dinners  and  hnnt- 
breakfisbsfs  the  best  in  th&t  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  equal  to  any  that 
could  be  given  in  any  neighbour- 
hood, but  he  was  hunself  a  well- 
educated,  refined,  handsome  young 
man.  Added  to  all  this,  he  was 
very  wealthy. 

For  three  months  after  their  return 
the  Piersons  steadily  ignored  Mr. 
Hunsdon  and  his  politeness.  Shortly 
after  their  advent  he  had  called  upon 
tiiem ;  but  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily 
had  merely  bowed  to  him,  and  the 
rector  had  treated  him  with  that 
elaborate  civUiiy  one  bestows  upon 
people  who  have  put  themselves  mto 
the  fisdse  position  of  coming  when 
one  does  not  want  them.  Mr.  Huns- 
don raged  inwfurdly,  and  nearly  broke 
tibe  heart  of  his  high-mettled  horse, 
as  he  rode  away  that  day,  as  he  re- 
flected on  how  he  had  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  imagined  him  im- 
measurably their  inferior.  His  rage 
was  principally  directed  against 
Lu<^;  not  that  Miss  Pierson  had 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  above 
her  fellows,  but  her  beauiy  rendered 
her  pride  more  intolerable  to  him 
than  that  of  the  others.  He  spoke 
v^  hardly  of  her  to  himself,  and 
said  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends  that 
she '  was  just  the  kind  of  woman  he 
detested;'  nevertheless  he  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  visit  he 
had  paid  the  Piersons  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  chafed  sorely  under 
the  nonchalance  with  which  this  type 
of  'the  woman  he  detested'  had 
treated  him. 

Now  after  the  Piersons  had  taken 
that  look  around  over  their  own 
'order'  which,  as  I  said,  showed 
them  nothing  but  desolation,  they 
held  a  council,  and  decided  tiiat  it 
was  their  'du^'  to  mix  more  with 
the  townspeople  and  the  immediate 
neighbournocxi.  They  would  still 
be  king,  queen,  and  princesses ;  but 
oondescending  ones.  It  was  high 
time  to  do  something;  Lucy  was 
thirty ;  the  others  were  not  standing 
still,  folly  aware  as  they  were  of  their 
elder  sister's  sujoerior  claims.  On 
the  horizon  of  their  own  world  there 
loomed  no  prospect  of  a  son-in-law ; 
it  was  high  time  to  do  something; 
and  no  sooner  did  they  recognize 


this  necessity  than  they  dkl  ii 
They  called  affitbly  on  everybody 
who  had  eligible  acquaintances,  and 
Mr.  Pierson  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  dinner-party,  Mr.  Hunsdon  being 
one  of  the  earliest  asked. 

' How  he  had  mistaken  that  ^!' 
he  said  to  himself,  after  that  dnmer 
at  which  Lucy  had  flirted  at  him  so 
cleverly  that  he  had  thought  her 
reserved,  and  had  prided  himself  on 
the  sMll  he  must  have  evinced  to 
draw  her  out  '  With  such  a  mind, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  manner,  it  was 
a. small  wonder  that  no  man  had 
been  found  worthy  of  her  yet,'  he 
thought  In  her  matchless  presence 
the  handsome  young  man,  who  was 
usually  so  thoroughly  self-assored, 
Mt  humbled,  diffident,  nervous;  bat 
Lucy  was  very  kind,  nay,  more,  most 
encouraging.  He  was  not  a  coxcomb, 
but  he  began  to  dream  of  this  peer- 
less scomer  of  foreign  princes  and 
others  as  his  wife.  He  was  dazzled, 
enchanted,  very  much  in  love.  Lucy 
thought  of  what  she  had  heard  were 
his  prospects  (in  a  year  or  two  he 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  an 
estate  his  father  had  just  purchased) ; 
she  thought  of  the  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  his  wealth  would  enable 
her  to  eigoy,  of  the  struggle  life  at 
the  rectory  was,  of  her  own  thirfy 
years,  and  of  the  microscope  chances 
that  were  in  favour  of  anything 
better  offering.  Hunsdon  was  gentle- 
manly, sufficiently  clever,  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  his  being  very 
much  younger  than  herself  would  le 
her  excuse  to  the  few  grand  ac- 
quaintances, who  might  trouble  their 
heads  about  it,  for  her  having  been 
flattered  into  the  match. 

She  told  him  she '  adored  a  countay 
life,  admired  cows,  and  thought  his 
place,  Bexley  Grange,  the  prettiest 
m  the  neighbourhood.'  He  doubted 
her  as  regarded  a  liking  for  tl^ 
country  life,  totally  disbelieved  her 
about  the  cows,  and  knew  very  well 
that  the  Grange,  though  a  metty 
place  enough,  was  &r  from  being 
the  prettiest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  he  saw  that  shewanted  to  please 
him,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  aboni 
He  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  ai»l 
meant  the  love  he  looked ;  and  of  this 
Lucy  felt  so  well  assured  that  she 
began  considering  how  many  dresses 
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she  ivonld  -want  to  efart  "with  as 
His.  Hnnsdon,  and  wliat  their  colour 
Bhoold  be.  And  he  looked  into  the 
lefised  and  beautiful  face  of  the  lady, 
and  thoc^t  how  fEur  superior  she 
V9B  to  the  mortals  by  whom  he  had 
been  hi&erto  smiled  upon,  who  had 
doobttess  had  a  keen  eye  to  what 
be  pofiBeesed.  And  so  for  a  few 
weeks  all  went  on  smilingly  under 
tbe  glorious  smnmer  sun,  and  Mr. 
Hmisdon  strongly  constrained  him- 
self no^  to  be  precipitate  and  so 
alann  the  sensitiye  delicacy  of  the 
qneenofhissoul.  Many  times  during 
titese  summer  days  the  rich,  happy 
yoong  tenant  at  the  Grange  had  the 
haoonr  and  felicity  of  entertaining 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Pierson  and  a 
party  of  his  hungry  Mends  at  sump- 
toons  lundieons,  at  which  the  heart 
d  the  worthy  rector  was  gladdened 
by  the  free  flow  of  that  wine  of  the 
south  which  he  well  loved;  and 
the  lovely  Lucy  was  good  enough  to 
go  and  eat  his  peaches,  and  the 
fovely  Lucy's  mamma  was  good 
ciiongh  to  accept  as  much  cream 
and  butter  as  he  liked  to  send  her, 
and  to  be  gracious  and  merdftd 
generally  to  the  young  man;  and 
Mr.  Hnnsdon's  fiayourite  mare  began 
to  loathe  her  life  now  that  so  many 
hourB  of  it  were  spent  in  the  damp, 
fusty,  cheerless  stebles  of  Clayton 
Bectory.  And  just  as  Mr.  Hunsdon 
bad  completed  sundry  arrangements 
be  deemed  it  incxmibent  upon  him 
to  iDake  before  proposing  to  this 
granddaughter  of  the  Marchmonts, 
a  little  cloud  arose. 

I  have  8ud  that  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  county  was  tbe  Earl  of 
Waroester.  His  principal  estate  lay 
i^fiw  to  Clayton,  and  l^g  a  great 
^gricnlturist  here,  he  had  a  model 
ton,  with  elegant  pillars  supporting 
bis  cow-sbeds,  ana  marble  mangers, 
f^  glass  milk-pans,  and  little  paths 
J^jdingfrom  one  building  to  another 
wl  done  out  into  beautiKil  patterns 
y th  little  pieces  of  red  brick,  white 
™g»Mid gray  slate. 

-^  gentleman  who  managed  this 
'■'^1  ferm  was  the  earl's  lawyer 
^  agent  for  all  the  estates  he 
JfJ^^ed  in  tiie  county,  and  as  this 
*d  not  afford  him  fall  occupation, 
""^tookyonng  men,  who  had  nothing 
^  to  do  and  had  not  made  up 


their  minds  what  path  in  life  they 
should  eventnally  pnrsuo,  into  hiis 
house  as  &rming  pupiLs.  Two  new 
ones  arrived  early  in  September. 
Clayton  was  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  model  fium.  They  had  nothing 
to  do.  One,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Newman, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  an  earl ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Lewis,  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  conunoner.  They  were 
very  young  (neither  of  them  had 
seen  two-and-twenty  sununers),  very 
idle,  and  very  much  given  to  de- 
spising every  one  around  theuL  It 
chanced  that  thev  met  and  got  an 
introduction  to  the  Piersons;  they 
heard  that  the  only  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  was  not  desirous 
of  cultivating  their  acquaintance 
(when  they  met  at  the  markets  th^ 
occasionally   honoured    with   their 

Sresence)  on  other  than  equal  terms, 
ley  h^rd  that  this  man  was 
in  love  with  the  beautifal  Lucy, 
and  inmiediately  the  lofty  desire  of 
cutting  him  out  fired  their  noble 
minds.  Miss  Pierson  was  at  once 
alive  to  the  superior  advantages  they 
could  (either  of  them)  oflfer  her.  She 
was  &r  kinder  to  them  than  she  had 
ever  been  to  Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  it  was 
a  greater  tax  on  toleration  even  to 
listen  to  them,  and  Mr.  Hunsdon 
found  himself  dropped  by  the  whole 
&mily,  from  the  portly,  bland  rector, 
who  had  grown  even  more  sleek  at 
those  frequent  luncheons  at  the 
Grange,  down  to  the  scrubby  little 
boy  who  had  so  often  wounded  the 
heart  of  the  mare  by  leading  her 
away  to  the  bleak  stable.  In  the 
course  of  one  morning  call  at  the 
rectory,  Miss  Lucy  caused  the  waters 
of  mortification  to  overflow  his  soul. 
She  *  condescended '  to  him  before  the 
two  boys  whom  she  had  made  his 
rivals ;  she  affected  to  endeavour  to 
suit  the  conversation  to  his  line  of 
life  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  with 
a  weary  air  she  turned  from  him 
and  really  strove  to  talk  feshionable 
jargon  to  the  two  youthful  members 
of  tiie  aristocracy  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  stare  Mr.  Hunsdon  into  a 
state  of  confused  humility. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Hunsdon 
was  no  coxcomb ;  more  than  this,  he 
was  no  fool.  In  the  short  half-hour, 
the  last  he  ever  spent  with  her,  he 
r6ad  her  character  (or  want  of  it) 
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fiir  more  clearly  than  he  had  done 
in  all  thoee  weeks  of  admiring  inter- 
conise.  He  saw  throngh  her  now~ 
an  interested,  heartlees  woman,  with 
a  keen  ^e  to  the  main  ohanoe  and 
the  &oe  and  form  of  an  angel.  He 
read  her  thoronghly,  and  she  saw 
that  he  did  so,  and  feared  she  had 
|;one  a  little  too  fu  in  dissolying  his 
illusion  ere  she  had  seemed  another. 
Shd  knew  as  he  took  her  hand  for 
one  moment  in  his,  in  cold  &rewell, 
that  it  was  all  oyer.  Shethooghtof 
the  many  times  success  had  nearly 
crowned  her  hopes,  but  not  quite ; 
she  thought  of  ner  thirty  years,  of 
life  at  Clayton,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  turned  to  the  richest  and  appa- 
rently the  easiest  to  beguile  of  the 
two  feuming  pupils,  Mr.  Lewis. 

He  was  not  an  enliyening  object  to 
contemplate;  a  yery  tall,  shghtly 
round-enouldered  young  man,  wim 
cold  gray  eyes,  a  smooth  pale  fece, 
and  a  close-cropped,  bullet-shaped 
head.  His  face  was  not  deyoid  of 
expressicm;  a  profound  conyiction 
was  stamped  there  in  insolently 
legible  characters  that  he  was  im- 
measurably superior  to  eyerybody 
else,  his  Mend  Newman  excepted. 
He  was  arrogant,  conceited,  half- 
educated  ;  but  sudi  as  he  was  Miss 
Pierson  intended  (dare  I  say  so?) 
to  stalk  him.  Mr.  Newman  was 
simply  a  heayy  young  man  with  a 
rubicund  fece.  Miss  Pierson  wasted 
few  thoughts  on  him,  for  he  had 
nothing  but  what  it  pleased  the  earl, 
his  brother,  to  allow  him;  whereas 
Mr.  Lewis  bad  nothing  between  him- 
self and  the  actual  possession  of 
great  wealth  saye  a  w^  old  fether, 
who  always  allowed  him  to  do  as  he 
liked,  and  whose  estates  were  strictly 
entailed  on  this  bullet-headed  soil 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  more  eligible  of 
the  two,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Miss  Pier- 
son determined  to  be. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

It  was  astonishing,  considering 
how  haughtily  she  must  haye  de- 
ported herself  to  the  foreign  princes 
and  nobles,  to  witness  how  assiduous 
Miss  Pierson  was  in  her  endeayours 
to  please  this  remarkably  plain 
English  gentleman.    She  spared  no 


pains,  and  she  won,  or  nearly  wcm, 
the  day.  Mr.  Lewis  lost  his  head, 
and  forthwith  ima^uoed  he  had  lost 
his  heart;  but  bemg  a  youth  of  a 
lethargic  temperament,  he  put  off 
asking  her  to  marry  him  '  because,' 
as  he  obeeryed  to  Ins  frigid,  'he 
knew  he  could  haye  her  any  day.' 
And  in  the  meantime  he  contented 
himself  with  riding  in  to  call  on  her 
three  times  a  week ;  eating  the  top 
of  his  riding-whip  at  her  for  half  an 
hour,  and  calling  a  little  black  toy 
terrier  he  had  lately  purchased  ^ 
the  purpose  'Lucy.'  All  this  was 
well,  but  the  whole  Pierson  fiEonily 
felt  that  it  would  be  time  and  patience 
thrown  away  should  matters  rest 
here ;  so  they  waited  anxiously  for 
his  next  step,  and  in  tame  he  made 
it. 

The  one  subject  Mr.  Lewis  could 
enlarge  upon  was  riding,  and  on  this 
topic  he  had  discoursed  learnedly,  at 
geat  length,  and  frequently  to  Miss 
Pierson,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  it,  but  who  had 
careftdly  concealed  both  her^igno- 
ranee  and  indifference.  Now,  how- 
eyer,  he  made  a  proposal;  not  the 
one  she  wanted,  but  one  that  under 
the  circumstances  required  ahnost 
as  delicate  treatment  fie  proposed 
that  Miss  Pierson  should  ride  his 
mare  SunbeauL  She  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  at  first  by  stating  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  her  to  ride 
with  him  alone — she  would  not  yen- 
ture  upon  telling  this  admirer  of 
female  equestrianship  that  she  dis- 
liked and  dreaded  the  idea  of  mount- 
ing a  horse  *  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  make  bun  fully  understand  that 
when  he  was  her  husband,  and  it 
would  not  matter  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not.  But  on  this  unlucky 
occasion  Mr.  Lewis  showed  himself 
prolific  in  resource.  He  could  nro- 
yide  a  yery  tame  cob  for  her  &mer, 
who  could  then  accompany  thent 
'  Newman  would  go  with  them,'  he 
added,  'so  her  fether  wouldn't  be 
in  their  way.'  After  this,  what  could 
Lucy  do  but  improyise  a  habit  and 
profess  herself ' delighted?' 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  the 
mare,  the  cob,  and  tiie  two  gentle- 
men on  their  strong,  &si  hunters. 
Miss  Pierson  stood  on  the  doorstep 
with  a  smile  in  her  eye  and  dire  un- 
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oertainlyinher  heart  as  to  'how  she 
was  to  get  up  on  that  horse's  hack,' 
in  the  first  place,  and  '  how  she  was 
to  staj  there/  in  the  second.  She 
looked  very  heantifal,  though,  and 
so  Mr.  Lewis  thought  as  he  drew 
off  his  glove  and  stood  ready  to 
lift  her  up. 

Lucy  approached  her  steed  pray- 
ing that  he  would  unintentionally 
let  fiill  some  hint  which  would  guide 
her  as  to '  what  she  should  do  next ;' 
but  as  she  only  felt  and  did  not  look 
embarrassed,  Mr.  Lewis  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  her  uncertainty. 
Throu^  a  stroke  of  special  luck  she 
gaTe  Imn  the  foot  she  ought  to  have 
given,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
safely  in  the  saddle.  'Now,'  she 
bought,  triumphantly, '  as  the  horse 
is  so  quiet,  he  says,  the  worst  is 
over.'  Alas!  her  miseries  had  but 
b^on. 

A  compHcated  mass  of  reins  was 
pat  into  ber  hands,  and  seeing  she 
looked  slightly  bewildered,  Mr.  New- 
man kindly  suggested,  'Ah!  you've 
been  used  to  a  single  rein,  I  suppose.' 
Lucy  smiled  at  him  and  said, '  Tes.' 
'Toull  find  she  pulls  a  httle,'  ex- 
plained the  owner  of  the  mare ;  'but 
if  you  give  her  her  head  she  will  be 
aD  right' 

Lucy  patted  Sunbeam's  neck,  and 
said, '  Of  <50urse  she  would.' 

Her  three  cavatiers  were  mounted 
hj  this  time,  and  with  a  nod  to  the 
anxious  group  who  were  .watching 
her  firom  tiie  drawing-room  window, 
Lucy  started  on  her  perilous  joum^. 
All  seemed  to  be  going  on  welL 
Sunbeun  stepped  along  damtily  in  a 
quiet  walk  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
horse.  Lucy  began  to  think  riding 
'  very  easy  indeed.' 

'Do  you  like  trotting?'  asked 
Lewis,  as  they  turned  off  into  the 
high-road  beyond  the  turnpike  gate. 
'  Ye— e,'  replied  Lucv. 
'Gome along,'  he  said,  drawing  his 
own  reins  tighter  as  he  spoke.  In- 
stantly Lucy  felt  as  if  she  was  being 
cast  headlong  into  the  road,  and 
then  .the  mare  threw  her  head  up 
wildly. 

'Slacken  the  curb,'  roared  Lewis. 
'Shell  be  over  wilh  you!*  and  as 
he  enforced  his  directions  by  seizing 
the  reins  himself,  she  came  safely 
out  of  the  &rst  little  difficulty  (which 


had  been  occasioned  by  her  having 
administered  a  series  of  jeaikB  with 
both  hands  to  the  Imdle)  and  found 
herself  still  in  the  saddle. 

'Sunbeam  pulls  a  little,'  said  her 
owner,  with  a  reproachftd  <»dence 
in  his  voice  that  rang  on  Miss  Pier- 
son's  heart  mournfully;  'but  you 
needn't  take  her  on  the  curb  like 
that,  Lucy ;  you  must  humour  her. 
The  more  you  pull  at  her  the  more 
shell  pidl  at  you,  and  if  you  tease 
hertoo  much, she'll  getaway.  Draw 
your  snaffle  tighter  when  we  start 
again,  and  only  let  her  feel  the  curb 
wnen  she  gets  too  ftst' 

These  were  excellent  directions,  no 
doubt,  but  a  shght  drawback  to  their 
answering  perfectly  existed  in  the 
finct  of  LuQy's  not  knowing  which 
woi  the  curb. 

'  When  you  once  ^  into  her  way,' 
continued  Mr.  Lewis, '  you  will  say 
she's  the  finest  trotter  you  ever 
mounted.    Come  along.' 

Lucy  grasped  her  reins  con- 
vulsively ;  Sunbeam's  head  came  up 
with  an  angry  toss ;  through  Lucys 
mind  darted  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  said  about  Sunbeam 
'  coming  over  with  her,'  and  of  the 
necessity  there  was  fer  her  not  to 
'  bear  upon  something ' — she  wasn't 
clear  what  She  let  the  reins  fiap 
against  the  mare's  slender  neck,  and 
the  next  moment  her  agonized  pa- 
rent, who  was  suffering  much 
through  the  agency  of  the  cob,  saw 
his  daughter  fly  off  at  a  pace  that 
afterwards  entirely  baffled  his  at- 
tempts at  describing. 

'  She'll  break  her  neck!'  screamed 
the  &ther  to  his  companion,  Mr. 
Newman. 

'  No,  no ;  she  won't  do  that,'  re- 
plied that  gentleman;  'but  she  may 
bark  her  knees.  I  fancy  thaf  s  what 
Lewis  is  most  afraid  of.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gentlemen 
were  alluding  to  different  subjects. 

The  road  was  straight  for  some 
distance,  and  then  it  took  a  sharp 
turn.  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  hope  to 
save  the  lady,  whom  he  perceived 
was  hanglQg  on  somewhere  about 
Sunbeam^  neck,  but  he  did  fondly 
hope,  by  striking  across  some  fields, 
to  intercept  his  mare  before  ahe 
received  any  injury.  The  hope, 
moderate  as  it  was,  was  not  realized 
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At  the  tain  of  the  road  Miss  Pierson 
came  out  of  the  saddle,  and  was  de- 

^'ted  upon  the  toif  lightly,  grace- 
r,  and  nnhnrt;  but,  alas!  when 
the  master  of  the  mare  contriTed, 
through  some  very  reckless  croes- 
couni^  riding,  to  stop  that  precious 
animal,  he  found  that  the  reins  had 
got  entangled  with  her  feet  and  had 
caused  }ier  to  fidl  and  severely  graze 
her  knees.  Ab  he  wiped  the  gravel 
off  poor  Sunbeam's  wounds  he  re- 
solved that  a  lady  who  had  been  so 
regardless  of  his  dearest  interests 
should  never  be  his  wife ;  and  when 
he  slowly  and  sulkily  rejoined  the 
party,  leading  his  once  matchless 
'  fiist  trotter,'  Miss  Pierson  read  in 
his  countenance  that '  it  was  all  over 
in  that  quarter.' 

'I  tell  you  what,  mamma,'  she 
said,  when  she  had  returned  home 
ignominiously  on  foot  about  an  hour 
fSter  she  had  started  apparently 
so  bravely,  *  111  tell  you  what, 
mamma — it's  no  use,  I  feel  sure  of 
that,  wasting  any  more  dinners  on 
those  dreadful  boys.  Lewis  would 
scarcely  speak  to  me  all  tiie  way 
home;  and  thou^  I  told  him  my 
wrist  was  hurt  I  could  not  even 
^un  sulky  sympathy  from  him. 
Beally,'  continued  the  young  lady, 
looking  at  her  swollen  hjonds, '  what 
I  have  to  put  up  with  tries  me  too 
much.' 

'And  so  beautiful  as  you  have 
been  and  still  are,'  replied  her 
mother,  sadly ;  '  and  so  well  as  you 
might  have  married,  Lucy  I    Mow  is 

'  Because  I've  always  tried,  and 
have  been  urfi;ed  by  you  to  try,  for 
"something  better,"  mamma,^  an- 
Bwered  Miss  Pierson,  scornfully. 

'Well,  never  mind,  dear,'  hur- 
riedly interposed  her  mother.  'We 
will  see  about  being  civil  to  Mr. 
Hunsdon  again.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  wiU  be  any 
use  now,'  said  Miss  Pierson.  And 
she  was  quite  right;  they  tried  it, 
and  it  was  of  no  use. 

Heavily  sped  by  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months  at  Clayton  Bectory. 
Those  who  only  saw  the  bland, 
hearty  rector  in  the  '  parish,'  where, 
being  a  benevolent  man,  he  moved 
about  like  a  great,  genial,  generous, 
florid  spirit  of  relief,  would  have 


found  it  difficult  to  bring  the  {uo- 
tnre  before  their  mind's  eye  of  what 
he  endured  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  roof-tree  and  on  the  sanctity  of 
his  own  hearth.  Poverty  and  pri- 
vation and  a  constant  oideavour  to 
make  the  best  of  things  and  both 
ends  meet  had  told  on  the  health, 
temper,  and  Bjpmia  of  his  wife; 
when  she  was  not  actively  irritating 
she  was  passively  morose.  She  had 
borne  a  great  deal  uncomplainingly, 
to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  while  ttoe 
remained  a  prospect  of  '  scmiething 
better'  for  her  children;  but  tiie 
vision  of  this  'something  better' 
had  been  waxing  £ainter  and  more 
fiaint  of  late  years,  and  the  more 
eagerly  they  had  tried  to  grasp  it 
the  more  had  it  eluded  them :  and 
thinking  sadly  of  what  would  be 
their  future,  mil  of  great  love  and 
fear  for  them,  she  rendered  their 
present  ahnost  unendurable  by  a 
constant  system  of  nervous  'nag- 
ging.' 

Lucy,  the  bright,  beautifid  daug^ 
ter,  of  whom  her  fsither  had  been 
justly  so  proud,  was  foiling  into  the 
sere.  She,  too,  had  been  subject  to 
trials  which  had  told  on  her  health, 
spirits,  temper,  and  at  last  on  her 
beauty.  She  had  nothmg  to  look 
forward  to  but  a  life  of  monotony  at 
Clayton,  and  she  began  to  be  arid 
to  the  younger  sisters,  who,  never 
having  enjoyed  such  sunshine  as 
had  follen  to  her  lot,  bloomed  better 
under  the  present  bleak  aspect  of 
afi&urs.  She  felt,  too,  that  she  had 
been  ridiculous  in  that  matter  of  the 
ride  undertaken  at  peril  of  lifo  and 
limb  under  Mr.  Lewis's  auspces, 
and  being  angry  with  herseli  did 
not  increase  her  amiability  to  the 
rest  of  her  fomily.  This  being  the 
state  of  tlie  case,  Mr.  Pierson,  as 
was  natural,  hailed  the  arrival  d  a 
brother  rector,  who  was  just  now 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Alderly, 
the  next  parish  to  Clayton,  with  joy 
deep  and  unfeigned.  For  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Farquharson,  was  a 
widower,  childless,  well  off,  and, 
report  said,  not  at  all  unwilHng  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
a  second  time.  Mr.  Farquharson 
was  one  of  those  little  roundabout 
men  with  fot,  smiling  feces  that  you 
meet  every  day;  be  was  hopelessly 
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meduMsre.  Mr.  Pienon  mattered  in 
eonfidenoe  to  his  wife  that  'he  was  a 
prig/  However,  neither  Time  nor 
Lacy  would  stand  stilL  It  was  a 
iemble  ML,  to  be  soie,  and  the 
parents'  hearts  ached  as  they  gave 
their  consent,  thinking  'of  what 
might  have  been  f  bat  it  seemed  as 
if  sach  a  sacrifice  was  to  be  consam- 
mated,  for  when  the  plamp  widower 
proposed  to  the  beaaty  she  accepted 
him,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged 
to  ccxne  oS  shortly. 
In  this  kind  of  stories  the  lovely 


heroine  nearly  always  offends  the 
tenacioos  dignity  of  her  orthodox 
lover  at  a  ball :  this  onfortonately 
was  the  case  with  Lacy.  The 
officers  who  were  garrisoned  m  the 
cathedral  town  of  the  coaniy  gave 
a  \M.  At  this  ball  appeared  for 
the  first  time  since  his  coming  to 
the  title  a  yoong  baronet,  Sir  Ihgby 
Tilden.     Lacy's   charms   wrooghi 

Eowerfdlly  on  one  of  the  softest 
earts  (and  heads)  ever  yoathfal 
baronet  owned.  The  still  exqui- 
sitely beaatifal  woman,  flushed  with 


her  triumph,  which  was  very  ap- 
parent, floated  her  reverend  lover. 
He  was  meek  and  long-sufforing, 
and  came  to  her  the  next  day,  offer- 
ing, if  she  would  fulfil  her  pledge 
and  give  him  her  hand,  to  say  no 
more  about  'that  conduct  of  hers 
last  night,  which  had '  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  '  been  so  very  painful  to 
him.'    She  tried  to  be  honourable. 


true,  faithful,  and  womanly  for  once,, 
but  she  thought  of  some  sentences 
of  more  than  admiration  which  had 
escaped  Sir  Digby's  lips;  she  thought 
of  his  request  tnat  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  call;  she  thougnt  of  his 
Hall  and  rent-roll,  his  title  and  po- 
sition; and  she  could  not  be  other 
than  true  to  herself  and  Mae  Uy 
Mr.  Farquharson.     She  broke^the 
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cham  that  bound  her  to  the  clergy-  She  stayed  at  home  tmiil  two  ot 

man  and  waited  impatient^  for  the  her  plain  yoong  sisters  had  gained 

appearanoe  of  the  baronet  hnsbands  to  love  and  care  for  them. 

He  came  once,  and  only  once.    A  homes  to  care  for  and  grace,  until 

yonnger,  though  not  a  lorelier  star  her  waning  beauty  was  uie  constant 

had  attracted  him  now,  and  the  idle  theme  of  regret  and  commiseeration 

words  he  had  uttered,  which  had  amongst  all  about  her.    And  tiien 

caused  Lucy  to  quit  her  hold  of  the  she  md   her  &ded  loyeliness  and 

straw  she  had  clung  to,  were  idle  her  baffled  hopes  and  blighted  as- 

words   indeed.      He  married    her  pirations  nnder  the  plain,  sombre 

youthfcd  riTal  about  the  same  time  garb  of  a '  Sister  of  Aercy,'  and  left 

that  Lucy's  third  sister  took  pity  K>r  ever  the  pitying  tongue  of  scan- 

upon  Mr.  Farquharson,  to  whom  dal  at  Glaytcm  to  wag  at  its  own 

Lucy  was  about  again  to  offer  her  sweet  will  about  Lucy  Pierson,  the 

perjured  hand—as  delicately  as  she  rector's  beautiful  daughter, 

could.  A.  H.  T. 


SUMMEB  EVENINGS  LONG  AGO. 

I  SAT  behind  my  window-sill, 
Li  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 
The  sun  behind  the  sultiy  walls 

Was  slowly  sinking  down. 
The  breeze  across  my  mignonette 
Game  breathing  sweet  and  low, 
To  wake  sad  sleeping  memories 
Of  evenings  long  ago ! 

I  thought  that  I  had  driyen  back 

Such  memories  as  these. 
But  now  they  all  return  again 

On  a  whispering  smnmer  breeze. 
Pond  words  come  ringing  through  my  brain. 

That  fill  my  heart  witn  woe — 
Oh,  God  I  what  brought  them  back  to-night, 

Erenings  of  long  ago  ? 

I  see  the  green  lanes  where  we  strayed. 

Thy  dear  hand  clasping  mine ; 
The  same  blest  breeze  that  &ns  my  cheek 

Sweeps  softly  over  thine ; 
And  words  of  lore  pour  from  thy  lips. 

Not  measured,  cold,  and  slow 
As  those  I  now  hear.    Oh !  I  pine 

For  the  eyenings  long  ago ! 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee ; 

Had  schooled  my  aching  heart 
To  pass  through  life  as  best  I  may, 

ijid  act  my  weary  pari 
Alas !  the  mocking  yision's  o'er. 

Too  soon,  alas !  I  know 
'Twas  but  my  loneliness  that  dreamed 

Of  eyenings  long  ago ! 

F.  K 
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PATEBPAMILIAS  READING  THE  'TIMES/ 


IN  tiiis  matter  of  '  PaterfiuuQias/ 
we  want  to  know  how  he  got  on 
before  the  'Times'  was  indented; 
and  when  we  begm  to  thmk  about 
him  at  aU  as  a  man  without  his 
*  Times/  we  shudder  for  his  family. 
For  wi&  Ihose  many  grievanoes  by 
^liuch  he  rs  always  surrounded; 
haraased  by  tradespeople,  robbed  by 
innkeepers,  poisoned  by  surfisuse  wells 
first  and  \is  his  doctor  afterwards ; 
bumped  about  in  travelling,  and  not 
even  daring  to  hope  for  a  moderate 
undertaker's  bill;---how  those  poor 
unofiEanding  offspring,  how  that  gen- 
tle partner  must  have  suffe^; 
how,  haring  no  such  admirable 
safel^-TalTe  as  our  great  'organ' 
prosents,  he  must  have  abused  the 
extiaTagance  of  the  one  and  the  bad  ' 
cookery  of  the  other!  In  those  days 
how  the  poor  wiyes  must  have  found 
the  rack  rerrvedin  the  shirt-button! 

Indeed  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to 
imagine  our  Mencl  Paterfiunilias 
wiftfaout  a '  Times '  to  write  to  when 
he  is  not  reading  it  How  did  he 
get  <m  at  all?  What  did  he  do? 
Had  he  a  mind  till  the '  Times'  sold 
him  one  fresh  with  the  rolls  every 
moming?  For  you  will  obserre  that 
he  has  not  so  much  fidth  in  the 
world  as  trust  in  what  the '  Times' 
happens  to  say  about  ii  In  his 
opinion  society  altogether  has  a  ten- 
den<7  to  go  wrong;  and  he  also  be- 
lieves that  the '  Times/  and  through 
the 'Times'  he,  Pater&milias,  has 
the  power  of  setting  it  right;  but 
never  altogether  right ;  for  of  course 
he  is  pre-eminently  Pater&milias 
with  a  grievance ;  it  is  only  by  help 
of  a  grievance  that  he  exists  at  all. 
It  is  his  noble  ambition  to  find  &ult 
with  everytiung,  as  it  is  his  great 
pride  to  suggest  an  impracticable 
remedy.  He  is  always  crusiy,  and 
short-tempered,  and  peevish,  as  he 
has  been  hitherto  represented ;  but 
one  thing  he  is  not  always — ^heis 
not  always  stout 

Itisamistake  to  be  always  speak- 
ing of  Paterfamilias  as  one  who  is 
fat  and  five  feet  four.  Hisweightis 
as  various  as  his  height  Now  we 
have  him  represented  here  under  a 
variety  of  feraos;  and  first  and  fore- 


most you  will  see  that  the  specimen 
in  the  for^round  is  tall  and  thin. 
He  has  weak  hair  that  will  not  keep 
in  its  place,  however  pertinaciously 
it  may  be  brushed.  Even  his  eye- 
brows faU  over  his  eyes,  to  whidi 
light-gray  watery  optics  his  unduly 
stoched  shirt -collar  ambitiously 
tends,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation : 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  seems  to 
have  kept  his  mouth  close  shut  all 
his  life  through  fear  of  giving  his 
tongue  one  chance  of  uttering  his 
mind.  But  he  is  highly  respectable; 
and  although  the  height  of  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  has  given  him  the 
idea  that  his  proper  place  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  embarrassed  him  with  political 
mare's  nests,  still  it  has  gained  hwn 
a  reputation  for  capacities  which  he 
does  not  really  possess.  In  feet,  his 
nose  may  be  said  to  have  made  his 
fortune.  He,  of  course,  is  the  poH- 
tical  Paterfamilias.  He  objecte  to 
the  collection  of  the  income-tax :  '  it 
is  iniquitous/  he  says.  He  objecte 
to  the  position  of  Austria^  '  it  is  in- 
famous/ he  says.  He  has  a  word  of 
warning  even  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  has  written  several 
letters  about  Mr.  Seward;  and  is 
prepared  to  put  an  end  to  all  acci- 
dents in  the  mining  districte  by  a 
scheme  of  his  own  which  he  gbXHr 
the  natural  plan,  but  which  nobody 
afiecte  to  understand.  The  world  is 
to  be  set  straight  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  begin  with,  and  although 
he  is  the  only  man  to  do  it,  he  ^1 
not  become  a  legislator ;  he  professes 
a  g^6at  contempt  for  the  office  of 
M.P.,  but  adores  the  institution  of  a 
Parliament 

Now  his  neighbour,  a  real  old 
stout  Paterfamilias,  heavy,  pompous, 
obstinate ;  proprietor  ot  the  real 
original  crisp  hair,  dull  eyes,  double 
chin,  and  portentous  eye-glass,  adores ' 
nothing  either  in  gross  or  in  detail. 
He  glories  in  being  'out-spoken/ 
He  likes  the  task  €^  telling  people 
his  mind,  especially  if  he  can  hurt 
their  feelmgs  a  bit  He  is  master  of 
his  own  house ;  a  tyrant  to  his  chil- 
dren, a  slave-driver  to  his  servante, 
and,  by  necessary  reaction,  a  slave 
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to  the '  Times'  and  to  his mfe.  He, 
as  it  were,  goes  on  his  knees  to  tibe 
'Times/  and  rubs  his  forehead  in 
the  dirt  Onoe,  when  his  letter  on 
'  The  influence  of  French  wines  upon 
the  progress  of  the  English  nation/ 
was  denied  insertion,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  of  disappointment 
While  waiting  for  an  opportuniiy  to 
attack  the  coming  International  Ex- 
hibition, he  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  imdergronnd  railway,  and  is 
of  opinioa  that  it  is  a  diabouoal  con- 
spiracy for  the  destmction  of  all  the 
house  property  at  the  north  of  Lon- 
don. He  has  also  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  a  letter  which  imforta- 
nately  has  not  yet  been  pabUshed, 
that '  a  certain  erratic  yonng  gen- 
tleman/ as  he  calls  him  with  a  some- 
what unnecessary  reticence,  should 
have 'been  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  long  ago. 

The  gentleman  with  the  bullet 
head,  who  looks  over  our  political 
Mend's  shoulder,  is  the  irascible 
Paterfamilias.  He  is  always  in  a 
passion  with  some  person  who  will 
not  believe  as  he  beueves.  Tou  can 
see  by  the  way  in  which  he  purses 
up  his  mouth  and  cuts  hiswhi^ers, 
by  the  smallness  of  his  eyes  and  the 
stumpiness  of  his  nose,  that  when 
he  once  gets  a  notion  into  his  head 
it  never  comes  out  again,  but  abides 
there  until  another  eats  it  up.  His 
present  hobby  is  volunteermg.  It 
took  him  some  time  to  get  a  proper 
view  of  it,  as  he  was  engaged,  when 
the  movement  first  raised  its  head, 
in  pipmoting  the  colonization  of  the 
African  coast;  but  he  objects  to 
emigration  now— he  wants  all  the 
men  he  can  get  to  swell  the  dimin- 
ishing ranks  of  the  volunteers ;  and 
he  rather  wishes  we  were  at  war 
with  America,  because  then  there 
would  be  something  like  an  oppor- 
tunity for  calling  them  to  arms. 

His  next  friend  is  of  anotlier  opi- 
ni(m.  Give  him  peace.  The  arts, 
sir,  the  arts!  What  is  to  become 
of  the  refinement  of  life,  of  ita 
poetiy,  in  the  midst  of  savage  war- 
fare with  vulgar  Americans,  who 
spit?  He  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
on  the  chromatic  fa.Uacies  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  we  are  afraid 
is  rather  too  recondite. 

Too  much  BO,  indeed,  for  the  gen- 


tieman  behind,  who  is  rather  milk 
and  watery,  who  likes  tiungs  to  be 
made  very  smooth  for  him;  who 
believes  in  the  adverse  infiucmcec^ 
railway  travelling  on  the  general 
health;  and  who  is  always  scmiehow 
to  be  met  with  at  May  meetings. 

But  he  has  a  friend  1^  his  ode  in 
a  white  cravat,  whose  quarrel  at 
present  is  with  his  doctor.  His 
medical  man  sends  him  a  mixtoie, 
price  three  and  six;  he  can  buy 
the  materials  wholesale  for  sevoi 
farthings ;  so  he  complains  that  his 
doctor  should  pocket  three  and  four- 
pence  farthing,  for  merely  havnig 
learned  to  keep  his  (Pateriamilias'8} 
carcase  fr^em  the  grave.  However, 
he  finds  equally  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint  agamst  M.D.  when  his  ac- 
count is  found  to  contain  merely 
items  for  attendance. 

The  short-sighted  gentleman  witii 
the  sharp  nose  has  settled  matters 
with  his  doctor  long  ago.  He  is  a 
City  man,  and  ]&  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  attempting  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  forging  Bank  of  England 
notes,  which  he  believes  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  adroit  feat  of 
hiding  a  copperplate  in  a  lump  of 
gutta-percha.  Behind  him  stands  a 
gentieman  whose  intellects areratiier 
coagulated,  and  who  consequently 
has  (me  or  two  fixed  ideas,  romvl 
which  he  revolves  with  a  monoto- 
nous regularity.  The  point  to  which 
he  is  devoting  the  wh<Me  of  his  little 
mind  at  present  is  the  aknning 
spread  of  Blondinism  and  Leotaidi- 
ana.  He  is  convinced  that  the  fdtoie 
welfare  of  the  ereat  English  natioii 
depends  upon  uie  immediate  expol* 
sion  or  imprisonment  of  these  two 
insidious  foreigners. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of 
Paterfamilias,  for  he  is  l^on— he 
is  a  great  institution;  he  is  sozne- 
times  a  pioneer  among  the  socnl 
puddles  that  haveto  be  swept;  andhe 

creates  puddles  of  reading  with  the 
droppings  from  his  brain.  'It  pleases 
him,  and  doesn't  hurt  us/  we  <an 
step  over  his  little  messes  if  we  do 
not  like  to  splash  through  tiiem. 
Some  day  there  will  arise  a  Pate*]; 
familias  who  shall  address  the'Tiinefir 

indignantly  upon  the  nuisance  w» 
he  is  himself  to  ordinary  readers.  In 
his  hands  we  will  leave  the  matter. 
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rO  longer  the ' Bow'  has  its  ocean  of  ridezs. 
All  cantering  lightly  beneath  the  green  trees : 
No  longer  the  rail  is  leant  on  by  outsiders, 

Whose  elegant  whiskers  wave  wid6  on  the  breeze. 
Ko  longer  the  doors  of  the  Great  Exhibition 

Are  thronged  by  the  noblesse  who've  paid  goineas  three 
To  lounge  in  the  transepts  in  languid  condition. 
And  be  utterly  puzzled  at  all  l£at  they  see. 

Ko  kmger  at  banquet,  or  fiHe,  conyersations 

Quite  polyglot  buzz  in  one's  ear  on  all  sides. 
From  the  critical  children  of  all  cooking  nations. 

Each  of  whom  loves  the  dinners  he  u  ways  derides. 
Ko  longer  the  stately  Academy's  treasures 

Draw  crinolined  beauties  in  shoals,  who  won't  feel 
How  &tal  their  lools  are  to  him  who  but  measures 

The  brightness  of  limned  eyes  by  those  that  are  real 

No  longer  Belgrayia  echoes  the  shouting 
Of  linkmen^the  roll  of  the  carriage— the  Yoice 

Of  heated  policemen,  who're  charging  and  routing 
The  gazers  plebeian— no  longer  the  ohoioo^. 
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And  exquisite  deux  temps  of  Weber  or  Verdi 

CcmieB  floating  in  melody  on  the  night  air. 
Entrancing  each  passer,  so  that  he  declared  he 

For  conunoner  mnsic  could  never  more  care. 

1^0  longer  the '  Guides '  fill  the  grounds  Horticultural 

With  melody  ringing — ^no  longer  the  walls 
Have  posters  of  meetings,  and  shows  Agricultural, 

Et  id  yenus  omne,  whose  number  appals. 
No  longer  at  Greenwich/<?ife«  champetres  delight  us — 

No  longer  the  Fancy  Bazaars  seek  our  aid, 
Where '  Aunt  Sallies '  and  '  Enock-'em-downs '  ever  excite  us, 

With  quite  a  small  fortune  at  last  to  be  paid. 

'Tis  the  end  of  the  season,  and  every  one's  rushing 

Away  to  the  heather,  the  hills,  or  the  sea ; 
The  beau  $exe  to  crochet  and  croquet— read  gushing 

And  rose-water  novels — wear  round  hats— while  we 
Don  tweed,  loiickerbookers,  and  shoulder  the  Manton, 

Through  heathland  or  turnips  range  all  the  glad  dij ; 
Or  seek  Baden-Baden,  or  Chalet,  or  Omton— 

And  venture,  prohpudorl  at  roulette  to  play. 

W.  B. 
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One  of  the  most  experienced  and 
the  first  amateur  of  his  day,  himself 
a  bowler,  thinks  that  freshness  is  so 
fiur  essential  to  a  bowler,  that  he 
ought  not  to  get  many  runs,  even  if 
he  can.  lillywhite,  he  says,  cer- 
tainly used  to  act  on  this  principle : 
he  usually  went  in  last,  and  gene- 
rally seemed  indifferent  to  his  in- 
nings. As  to  Clarke,  when  others 
were  practising  batting,  before  the 
bc^  rang  he  used  to  walk  round  the 
ground,  and  make  his  observations 
after  tins  manner:— 

'  There,  that  gentleman  plays  fest- 
footed;  I  shall  soon  sum  up  him. 
There  is  another,  as  good  as  ready 
money  to  me.' 

'  And  after  going  his  rounds,'  said 
Mr.  Felix,  '  I  womd  ask  how  many 
they  were  good  for,  and  I  used  to  be 
surprised  at  the  way  he  would  cal- 
culate the  score  of  any  side,  even 
of  twenty-two,  before  a  ball  was 
bowled.' 

Independently  of  greater  freshness 
there  is  another  advantage  that  an 
Eleven  of  gentlemen  have  over  an 
Eleven  of  players ;  the  one  side  is 


playing  freely  and  caielessly  for  its 
pleasure,  the  other  is  playing  fear- 
rally  and  nervously  for  a  fivdShood. 
'Yes,  it  is  very  feir  to  laugh, 
gentlemen,  one  among  another,'  said 
a  professional,  'when  a  gentleman 
comes  out  without  a  run ;  but  witii 
us  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  for  on  a 
man's  average  depends  his  loead, 
and  a  few  unlucl^  innings,  especially 
before  his  name  is  well  up,  puts  him 
out  of  the  stream  at  once.' 

We  remember  once  when  the 
United  Eleven  played  at  Bath,  ao 
umpire,  now  a  distinguished  player, 
made  a  mistake,  and  it  was  voted  to 
change  him ;  whereupon  one  of  the 
Eleven  whispered  to  our  friend  John 
Marshall, '  Please  to  let  it  pass,  sir; 
you  would  be  sorry  to  ruin  him:  he 
is  a  promising  colt;  and  yon  don't 
know  how  bad  it  mH  be  for  him. 
John  Marshall  was  not  the  man  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  hint  as 
this. 

While  so  much  depends  on  suc- 
cess witJi  a  professional,  no  wonder 
that  a  peculiar  kind  of  caution  cha- 
racterizes the  player's  game.  When 
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Matthew  Kempson  had  done  his  fall 
share  of  the  bowling  the  last  time 
that  tbe  Gentlemen  heat  the  Players, 
be  rmnarked  to  ns  that  he  had  not 
half  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
an  oTefpitched  ball  as  when  bowling 
at  Cambridge.  We  haye  heard 
others  say  the  same  of  their  expe- 
rience in  bowHng  against  an  AU 
England  Eleven.  And  perhaps  it 
is  this  uiAer  fearlessness,  as  well  as 
imowing  the  exact  time  of  their  own 
gpx>iinds,  and  being  in  practice  to  the 
latest  moment,  that  accounts  for  the 
&ct  that  the  best  bowlers  of  the  day 
haTe  been  more  cut  about  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  than  by  any  of 
the  older  players  they  have  encoun- 
tered during  all  tiie  rest  of  the 
season.  This  degree  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  professionals  makes 
lather  a  winningthan  an  interesting 
game. 

As  to  the  winning  (jame,  the 
players  might  learn  a  httle  &om 
amateurs,  and  amateurs  might  also 
leam  a  Httle  from  players.  A  first- 
late  game  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  two.  The  players  might  dis- 
play, as  we  say  at  billiards,  a  little 
more '  inyention,'  and  the  amateurs 
a  little  less,  and  not  try  a  big^ 
g^  than  th^  can  bring  to  pemo- 
tion.  The  bflliard  player  who  copies 
Koitfield's  game  does  not  always 
consider  tiiat  he  should  have  a  Uttie 
of  KaitSeld's  execution,  and  be  in 
something  like  Eentfield's  state  of 
pnctioe.  The  same  applies  to 
cnckei  Amateurs  are  too  com- 
monly doing  '  eyerything  by  starts, 
and  nothing  long ;'  they  form  con- 
ffieting  habits ;  tiiey  are  always  in  a 
transition  state,  and  have  too  many 
hits  running  in  their  heads  to  be 
trusted  to  play  a  steady  and  consis- 
toit  innings  in  any  match  you  require 
them  to  play.  Another  drawback  is 
that  tiiey  are  apt  to  play  rather  to 
'  the  ring*  and  ihe  spectators  than  to 
the  score.  They  try  an  ambitious 
game,  &r  beyond  their  own  powers 
to  carry  oul 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  plaj^er  has 
g^^erally  only  the  common  hits,  but 
he  is  perfect  in  them.  The  game  he 
plays  as  a  youth  he  plays  as  a  man, 
and  this  is  usually  a  limited  game — 
not  too  much  to  think  oi ;  and 
such  is  the  game  for  all  grounds 


and  all  weather.  We  say,  not  too 
much  to  think  of :  and  no  Httle  de- 
pends on  this.  The  muscles  fitfully 
obey  the  will,  and  quiyer  in  unison 
with  the  mind.  '  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  action,'  The  man  yearning 
for  a  cut  or  a  leg  hit  can  rarely  help 
trying  it  at  the  wrong  balL  Let  a 
man  make  one  or  two  brilliant  hits, 
and  be  cheered  all  round  the  ground, 
and  we  always  expect  he  will  try  the 
same  again,  howeyer  unsuitable  the 
ball.  Baft  plays  amosteffectiye  game, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  yery 
limited  one;  proyided  he  can  keep 
up  his  stumjps  he  neyer  seems  to 
think  runs  unportant;  indeed,  he 
lets  the  runs  come  of  themselyes, 
and,  since  he  can  hit  prettily  when 
he  likes  it,  come  they  do  in  course 
of  time.  For  this  reason—the  plea- 
sure of  the  spectator  as  well  as  the 
improyement  of  cricket— we  think 
it  a  mistake  to  allow  professionals 
so  extensiyely  to  take  we  place  of 
amateurs  in  the  great  matohes  that 
are  made.  There  are  always  some 
gentlemen  who  should  neyer  be  left 
out,  eyen  of  an  All  England  matoh. 
No  one  can  look  on  at  any  matoh, 
howeyer  unequal,  between  the 
Players  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  without  seeing  that  there 
is  an  element  in  the  play  of  the 
Gentlemen  which  might,  with  much 
adyantage,  be  introduced  into  the 
other  side.  We  mean,  the  spirit  and 
actiyity  with  which  tiiey  play,  the 
sharp  running  between  the  wickets, 
and  a  Httle  extra  dash  in  the  field- 
ing as  well  as  yariety  and  '  inyention' 
with  the  bat  Add  to  this,  gentle- 
men play  better  when  mixed  witii 
players.  To  walk  up  to  the  wicket 
and  play  an  eyeryday  game  with 
full  confidence,  when  all  the  profes- 
sionals of  England  are  ranged 
agamst  him,  is  no  Httle  trial  to  the 
nerye  of  a  young  player.  And  this 
accounts  for  no  small  part  of  the 
inequity  between  the  Gentlemen 
and  the  Players.  Fossunt  quia  posse 
videntwr — '  For  they  can  conquer  who 
beHeye  they  can' — is  maryellously 
true  in  crickei  Let  the  idea  that  he 
cannot  play  Wilsher's  or  Jackson's 
bowling  tiJce  possession  of  some 
young  Gantab's  mind  as  he  is  going 
in,  and  he  is  already  in  a  &ir  way  of 
coining  out    And  if  that  idea  is  not 
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qtiite  jpflnflntial  enough  to  oom- 
pleta  ihe  ront  of  his  wits  and  ^ 
zalysis  of  half  his  poweis,  let  him 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  sly  and 
shaip  feUow^  Tom  Lockyer,  be- 
hind him,  watching  cat-like  every 
movement,  and  up  to  not  a  few 
artful  dodges,  especially  against 
two-and-twenty, '  when/  says  Lock- 
yer,  'we  can't  afford  to  be  parti- 
cular/ to  abbreviate  his  innings. 

Some  of  Lockyer's  dodges  are 
amusing.  Sometimes  back-handed 
he  wiU,  in  picking  up  the  ball  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  bat,  send  it 
suddenly  into  the  wicket  for  the 
chance  of  the  man's  being  off  his 
ground.  Sometimes  he  holds  the 
ball  as  wicket-keeper,  silently  and 
stealthily  till  the  player—good  ea^ 
man— lilts  his  1^  to  ease  his  atti- 
tude, thinking  K>r  that  ball  all  is 
right  and  over,  when  a  rattle  at  his 
stumps  tells  him  of  his  fond  illu- 
sions. '  Once  down  in  Hampshire/ 
said  he,  '  a  gentleman,  after  playing 
at  tiie  ball,  needs  must  lift  his  leg  to 
scratch  himself,  and  I  had  him  in  a 
minute.'  But  the  most  cruel  thing 
of  all  was  tins:— 'That  bit  of  dirt, 
sir,  might  turn  the  ball  next  time.' 
'  Yes/  said  the  flat,  '  I'll  pick  it  up.' 
This  was  all  that  Lockyer  wanted  : 
the  man  was  stumped  in  a  second. 
Of  course  the  eympathies  of  the 
umpire  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Eleven  than  on  that  of  the  Tweniy- 
two,  otherwise  some  of  these  dodges 
would  hardly  pass. 

At  all  events,  so  sharp  a  practi- 
tioner is  found  rather  cramping  and 
discoun^;ing  to  many  a  man  who 
feels  quite  at  his  ease  on  CJowley 
Marsh  or '  Parker's  Piece.' 

On  this  point,  what  we  must  com- 
plain of  is,  that  because  the  Players 
annually  beat  the  Gentlemen— the 
best  eleven  of  the  one  against  (not 
the  best  by  any  means  but),  the  best 
that  the  M.  0.  0.  can  conmiand  of 
the  other — it  appears  to  be  concluded 
that  Gentlemen  do  not  exhibit  the 
best  of  cricket  On  the  contnury, 
with  about  three  exceptions  out  of 
the  Players'  Eleven,  any  judge  of 
cricket  would  rather  see  the  Gentle- 
men bai  In  making  the  runs  they 
are  usually  far  better  worth  seeing ; 
and  as  to  fielding,  the  Players,  how- 
ever steady  and  tinstworthy,  are  al- 


most invariably  too  old  for  first-iate 
fielding.  The  Players,  though  decid- 
edly superior  on  the  whole,  are  not 
as  superior  to  the  Gentlemen  in  real 
cricket  as  the  score  would  represent 
Nerve  and  tiie  habit  of  playing  in 
public,  being  used  to  Lord's  (a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  ground),  and  being 
one  and  all  in  practice  and  condi- 
tion—all this  has  very  much  to  do 
with  their  success.  That  they  are 
superior  on  the  whole,  chosen  as  the 
sides  have  been  of  late  years,  there 
is  no  doubt  All  we  mean  is,  that 
the  real  superiority  is  less  than  one 
day's  score  would  represent 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  Gentle- 
men's Eleven,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
M.  C.  C.  select  as  well  as  they  can ; 
but  the  best  Eleven  Gentlemen  no 
one  man  or  committee  of  men 
could  easily  command ;  whereas 
the  best  Eleven  of  the  Players,  or 
an  Eleven  as  good  as  any,  it  is  fti 
easier  to  bring  t<^ther.  Of  oonrse 
the  bowling  constitutes  the  chief 
strength  of  every  side,  and  there- 
fore &e  years  when  Messrs.  Mynn, 
Fellowee,  and  Matt  Eempson  were 
respectively  at  their  best,  were  also 
among  the  few  years  when  the 
Gentlemen  were  triumphant  '  Add 
to  this/  says  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  'the 
Gentiemen's  Eleven  at  the  present 
day  is  formed  of  men  too  little 
acquainted  with  each  other's  play. 
One  match  we  won  decidedly  by  the 
great  advantage  of  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  each  other's  tactics.  Pilch 
and  Martingall  were  in  together,  and 
little  chance  of  parting  them.  A 
ball  to  me  as  wicket-keeper  was  let 
pass  to  Pi(^ering  at  long  slip;  he 
kicked  and  appealed  to  miss  it  I 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  stood 
prepared  for  a  quick  return— the 
ruse  succeeded.  Martingall  at- 
tempted the  run  and  his  wicket  was 
down  in  an  instant  This  decided 
the  match ;  few  more  runs  were 
made;  and  though  we  had  a  kmg 
score  against  us,  still  we  made  tb^ 
all,  and  the  victory  was  ours.' 

But  as  regards  the  life  and  pros- 
pects of  a  professional,  a  plaoe  in 
one  of  the  two  All  Englandiaevens 
is,  of  course,  the  stepping-stone 
to  distinction  with  all  professioDaJB, 
and  these  places  are  few  indeed; 
and  the  election  of  one  is  the  ex- 
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chsion  of  another.  Certainly  there 
sppeus  to  he  no  ^irant  of  good 
felbwBhip  among  professionals, 
thoogjiwith  them — ^as  with  actors^ 
pnma  donnas,  and,  we  fear  we 
nmst  add,  with  hamsters  on  circuit, 
and,  in  short,  wherever  the  places 
and  the  prizes  can  he  bat  few,  how- 
ever many  or  meiitorions  the  com* 
petit(S8— iiYahy  and  jealousy  are 
dbesi  rife  indeecL  We  heard  from 
ODd  who  oonld  speak  feelingly  of  a 
player^s  life,  that  Redgate's  love  of 
the  flowing  cap  was  rather  encoa- 
raged  than  checked  by  those  who 
coTeted  his  fieune  and  fortone  as  a 
bowler.  Nor  was  that  the  only  in- 
stance our  friend  could  quote  of 
similar  attempts  to  trip  up  a  for- 
midable rival,  and  to  cut  short  a 
victorious  career. 

However,  regarded  as  a  class, 
cricketers  by  profession  are  a  re- 
markably respiectable  set  of  men. 
We  (moe  endeavoured  to  find  one 
sing^  instance  in  which  any  profes- 
skml  of  note  had  &llen  under  the 
heavier  penalties  of  the  law.  One 
Kent  man,  we  heard,  had  been  trans- 
ported for  a  deed  done  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  this  was  the  sole  excep- 
tkm  to  qualify  the  general  rule  of 
professional  proprie^. 

'  A  short  me,  and  a  merry  one,'  is 
all  &e  professional  can  hope,  as 
regards  bis  cricketing  existence — 
Toonger  and  more  brilliant  men 
tiead  upon  his  heels.  Popular  ap- 
plause is  proyerbially  capricious, 
and  the  smoking,  drinking,  and  good 
hying  during  the  summer,  contrasted 
wi^  greens  and  bacon — and  not  too 
much  of  the  latter—all  through  the 
winter;  all  this  is  tuifevourable  to 
flte  preservation  of  high  cricketing 
ooodition.  Parr  is  the  only  man  re- 
maining of  the  original  All  England 
Eteven.  James  Dean  had  a  long 
leign :  in  spite  of  obesity,  agood  man 
to  the  last  Grundy  claims  a  benefit 
^  year,  and  deserves  a  good  one ; 
for,  after  twenty  years'  service,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  chosen  out  of 
all  England,  especially  wh€m  the  play 
is  first  rate,  and  the  bowling  is  likely 
to  make  runs  scarce.  But  these  are 
me  exceptions  at  the  present  day ; 
for  now  five-and-thirty  is  old  for  an 
All  England  man:  whereas  Pilch 
and  Lillywhite,  and  their  Mends, 


were  deemed  quite  young  at  fiye- 
and-forty  — tl^  being,  in  tiiose 
days,  a  smaller  community  of  cricket- 
ing from  which  rivals  could  apjpear 
vrith  equal  skill  and  greater  activily 
to  dispute  the  pahn  with  those  once 
high  m  feyour. 

We  may  add,  that,  in  those  days, 
the  celebrated  players  had  more  of 
a  monopoly.  Men  might  hold  their 
place  secure  of  the  name  they  once 
had  earned,  though  past  their  best 

'Nothing,'  said  Kllywhite,  'will 
any  young  player  do  without  the 
patronage  of  the  gentlemen  ol  the 
Slarylebone  Club  •,  and  they  were 
always  honourably  reluctant  to  de- 
sert an  old  friend  tried  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field :  but  there  is  free 
trade  in  cricket  as  in  other  things. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  the  competition  is 
&r  more  rife  and  active.  The  Oval 
rears  cricketers  as  well  as  Lord's :  and 
each  manager  of  the  two  All  Eng- 
land Elevens  knows  that  if  he  passes 
over  any  instance  of  provincial  talent, 
the  other  will  pick  him  up  and  play 
him  off  against  them. 

Having  no  little  knowledge  of 
the  player's  life  we  haye  also  much 
sympathy  with  their  fortunes.  We 
are,  therefore,  sorry  to  observe, 
though  we  can  ftdly  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  that  so  few  cricketers  haye 
any  trade  or  calling  on  which  to  fell 
back  when  the  eye  is  no  longer  keen 
as  of  old,  and  the  right  hand  has 
foijgot  its  cunning.  Gaf^  vrill  cut 
hair  and  shave  all  the  vrinter,  and 
play  cricket  in  the  summer;  and 
Wisden  and  John  Lillywhite  fisdl 
back  upon  their  repositories  for 
cricket  stores;  but,  vnth  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  old  cricketer,  like  the 
old  stage-coachman,  can  do  nobodVs 
work  when  once  thrown  out  of  his 
own. 

We  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
hearing  a  hard-working,  striving 
woman,  not  fer  from  Brighton,  say, 
'  Had  I  my  time  to  come  over  again 
I  would  never  marry  a  cricketer.' 

'  But  think  of  the  honour, 
Mrs.B.!' 

'I  can't  live  upon  the  honour, 
sir;  and,  now  B.  has  done  with  play, 
his  past  life  makes  him  aWe 
bottiing  spirits  and  drawing  beer. 
He  has  been  used  to  live  so  well,  to 
be  flattered  and  made  much  of  ^  for 
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a  cricketer's  life  does  always  make  a 
worldng  maa  so  lazy  and  so  luxu- 
rious.' 

Certainly  the  li&  of  a  successful 
professional  is  enough  to  spoil  a  man 
if  anything  wilL  Feasting  and  flat- 
tery^ and  a  sudden  eleyation  to  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  those  abore 
them — an  intimacy  unknown  save 
amidst  the  warm  enthusiasm  and 
the  genial  fellowship  of  the  sporting 
world — this,  bear  witness  the  rooms 
of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  bear 
witness  Etonians,  HarroTians,  ay, 
and  many  a*  town  in  England  that 
has  cheered  the  All  Engird  Eleven 
as  they  drove  through  their  streets, 
to  say  nothing  of  £e  ever-memor- 
able ovation  from  colony  to  colony 
granted  to  the  Australian  Eleven 
— this  is  enough  to  turn  the  heads 
of  vain  and  fickle  man. 

And  then,  how  sad,  after  all  this 
prosperity,  to  see,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  same  men  in  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness. Yes,  we  have  a  painful  re- 
collection of  poor  Thomas  Beagley 
— one  of  the  finest  batsmen  of  Lord 
Frederick's  day,  and  the  very  model 
for  a  longstop  —  sitting  neglected 
and  alone  onder  ilie  lime  trees  at 
Lord's,  while  the  ground  was  re- 
sounding with  just  such  cheers  for 
others,  in  his  day  yet  unborn,  which 
once  had  been  raised  for  him.  At 
length  a  benefit  was  attempted,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  former  ser- 
vices; but  the  weather  rendered  it 
of  littte  worth  to  him,  and  time  after 
time  we  saw  him  looking  more 
threadbare  and  more  pitiful,  till  at 
last  a  notice  in  '  Bell '  told  us  what 
Thomas  Beagley  had  been  and  what, 
alasl  he  was. 

'Do  you  see  that  old  man  sitting 
there  ?'  we  said  to  one  of  the  first 
of  the  amateurs— 'that  man  is 
Thomas  Beagley.' 

'  Beagley  ? — ^who  is  Beagley  ?' 

'  There  was  a  day  when  men  would 
as  soon  have  asked.  Who  is  Parr? 
or,  Who  is  Pilch?' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
players,  when  past  their  best,  are 
more  forgotten  than  the  superan- 
nuated in  other  walks  of  life.  JB^ie- 
fits  are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
noblemen  and  men  of  fortune  have 
found  places  on  their  estates  for  more 
than  one  we  could  mention.     Old 


Beldham  died  last  winter  near  Fam- 
ham,  aged  ninety -six.  Not  long 
before,  the  old  man  was  invited  to 
Lord's,  and  received  with  all  honourB 
in  the  pavilion :  he  was  also  adver- 
tised as  expected  at  the  Oval,  to  in- 
crease the  attraction  of  a  match 
between  the  old  players  and  the 
young. 

It  is  nothing  to  remark  that  such 
men  are  improvident — all  classes  are 
notoriously,  and  we  had  ahnost  said 
necessarily,  improvident  whose  lot 
is  that  of  too  much  to-day  and  no- 
thii^  to-morrow.  Few  of  the  pro- 
fessionals have  a  shilling  left  when 
winter  has  drained  their  store,  and 
the  spring  has  come  again  with  new 
engagements  to  the  public  schools 
or  county  clubs.  Yes,  and  some  of 
the  same  Australian  Eleven,  who, 
^PP%>  landed  with  money  awaiting 
them  in  the  bank,  would,  but  fiir 
that  happy  trip,  have  been  borrow- 
ing as  many  pounds  to  start  with  on 
some  club  engagement  for  the  season 
as  they  then  had  hundreds  to  their 
credit  awaiting  them  in  the  bank. 

These  are  tiie  u^  and  downs  in 
the  life  of  a  professional  that  should 
make  us  one  and  all  r^ard  than 
with  interest,  and  with  kmdly  sym- 
pathy, while  we  fiock  to  the  annual 
match  between  the  two  Elevens  of 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cricketers'  fund. 

Clarke  was  a  clever  fellow  to  ori- 
ginate the  All  England  Eleven.  The 
term  was,  about  1849,  A^  thought 
of  to  make  an  interesting  match  at 
Lord's ;  though  in  1805  there  was  a 
match  between  'the  twelve  best' 
against '  the  twenty-three  next  best' 
— a  match  curious,  from  two  parti- 
cular circumstances :  ist,  that  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerc  was  the  only 
amateur  included  among '  the  best ; ' 
and  2ndly ,  because  one  Barton,cteB8ed 
as  'next  best,'  carried  out  his  bat  for 
a  score  of  87. 

After  the  said  match  about  18491 
Clarke,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was 
announced  as  about  to  head  the  same 
team  to  annihilate  eleven  of  Nortii- 
umberland. 

'  Shame,  shame,  Clarke!'  cried  Mr. 
D., '  they  are  not  worth  beating ! ' 

But  then  tiie  truth  came  out- 
double  numbers,  sixteen,  or  fourteen, 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  running 
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in  the  inventiYe  mind  of  Clarke— 
'  It  is  a  going  to  be,  sir,  from  one 
€Dd  of  tibuB  Icmd  to  the  other,  you 
ma,j  depend  upon  that ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  will  make  good  for  cricket 
—it  will  make  good  for  yon  as  well 
as  me :  mark  my  words,  you'll  sell 
cart-kads  of  your  balls  where  you 
used  to  sell  dozens.' 

This  was  veiy  like  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  move  in  his  gene- 
xaticm ;  and  such  was  Clarke's  confi- 
dent reply.  And  whatever  the  truth 
may  be  of  balls,  that  man  must  want 
the  eyes  of  observation  who  has  not 
traced  the  spread  of  cricket,  even  in 
i^iat  stock  of  willow  wood,  all  cut 
and  dried  for  bats  in  prospect,  which 
year  by  year  is  growing,  out  of  all 
lesemblimce  to  the  small  supply  we 
once  remember  there,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Lord's. 

Talking  of  cricket  stores,  the 
amount  of  business  done  is  really 
aoinething  worthy  of  tiie  trade  of 
this  manu&cturing  generation.  The 
tof  tede  has  long  oeen  considerable. 
A  certain  member  once  said  in  Par- 
liament, he  had  seen  whole  stacks  of 
dolls'  legs,  and  other  large  stacks  of 
anns  to  correspond,  with  drawers 
fall  of  eyes  to  make  the  same  little 
ladies  didy  interesting;  so,  wh^ 
should  not  cricket  stores  be  consi- 
^emble  too?— certainly  the  trade  is 
now  world-wide.  'The  Cricket  Field,' 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  circulated 
in  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  trade  ^rmpathizes  with  the  for- 
tones  of  we  human  race.  '  The 
Indian  mutiny,'  said  LiUywhite,  'is 
hundreds  out  of  my  pocket  The 
Crimean  war  was  not  naif  as  bad.' 
Indeed,  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
is  now  large.  Wisden,  as  also  John 
lillywhite,  divide  the  home  trade 
with  him ;  but  the  name  of  Frede- 
rick Lillywhite  is  fast  being  known 
in  foreign  pafts  for  bats  imd  balls 


worth  playing  with ;  and  good  cricket 
implements,  every  officer  knows,  are 
rare  indeed  so  far  from  England. 
No  wonder :  the  agent  claims  his  per- 
centage from  the  colonist;  he  also 
claims  another  drawback  for  his 
custom  to  the  manufacturer ;  till  at 
last  the  fifty  per  cent  which  is 
squeezed  from  the  price  by  the  buyer 
is  made  up  in  the  low  quality  by  the 
seller.  However,  this  system  kills 
itself;  and  Lillywhite  wisely  tries  to 
make  his  brand  worth  money,  and 
thus  to  attract  special  orders  for  his 
goods,  and  his  alone. 

The  said  Frederick  Lillywhite  has 
the 'credit  of  invention  as  well  as 
Clarke.  His  printing  tent,  with  cards 
correct  up  to  the  last  wicket,  of  which 
he  sells  sometimes  above  twen^ 
pounds'  worth  in  a  single  match,  is 
quite  the  go-ahead  chiuracter  of  the 
present  cUy ;  while  his  '  Cricket 
Eegister '  is  so  far  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  univer- 
sity clubs,  that  we  mi^  well-nigh 
account  the  whole  machinery  as  piurt 
of  that  '  British  institution,'  which 
'Tom  Brown'  accounts  the  game  of 
cricket  now  to  be. 

One  word,  lest  we  should  seem  to 
depreciate  the  social  status  of  the 
AJI  England  Elevens.  The  so-called 
professionals  do  not  all  play  for 
profit:  there  are  always  some  who 
choose  th&t  opiportuni^  of  securing 
a  httle  more  cncket  than  their  pri- 
vate resources  could  afibrd.  The 
names  of  Mynn,  Felix,  H.  H.  Ste- 
phenson, Dait,  and  Anderson  will 
readily  occur  to  all  who  know  the 
history  of  the  game.  The  All 
England  Elevens,  like  the  Brighton 
and  Southampton  coaches,  will  ever 
prove  an  attraction  so  long  as  men 
are  inventive  in  combining  the  plea- 
sures of  life  with  the  means  of 
living. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  FAIBEST  FLOWER? 

THE  tent  is  filled  with  flowers  from  roof  to  floor. 
Creepers  its  very  pillars  are  enwreathing. 
And,  through  the  shrabs  about  the  open  door, 
A  soft  low  breeze  is  breathing. 

It  toys  with  tendril — blossom — and  green  leaf;  ^ 

It  lifts  long  curls,  and  flutters  floating  dresses 
Of  dainty  damsels  Zephyr— the  wing'd  thief— 

Woos  with  his  sly  caresses. 

And  oh!  so  rare— so  beautiful  are  they. 

The  Blossoms— and  the  Beauties  in  this  bower  : 
Vainly  of  either  would  the  heart  essay 

To  choose  the  fairest  flower ! 

Here  sheds  the  waxen  Hoia  its  perfume — 

Here  bum  the  fiery  petals  of  the  Cactus : 
All  distant  climates  lavish  here  their^bloom. 

Whose  sweetness  may^attract  us. 

From  Alpine  mountains— Western  forest-haunts— 

From  where  the  cloudless  Tropic  sun  is  glowing- 
Adventurous  hands  have  culled  the  beauteous  plaQts, 

That  are  around  us  blowing. 

Who  could  decide  each  lovely  floweret's  claim. 

Where  all  as  rich  and  varied  as  a  dream  is?  j 

Or  who  of  these  sweet  fiices  here  could  name 

Which  beauty  the  supreme  is? 

Rich  raven  braids,  arched  brows,  and  lashes  long. 

And  drooping  eyehds,  exquisitely  tender. 
Veiling  from  sight  of  the  admiring  throng  i 

The  dark  eye's  lustrous  splendour :  ; 

And  golden-rippled  hair,  whose  wavy  wealth  I 

Lends  richer  glory  to  the  sunshine's  blazon,  I 

Blue  eyes,  red  lips,  and  ripe  cheeks,  bloomed  of  health. 

That  painters  love  to  gaze  on !  I 

Who  can  decide  between  Brunette  and  Blonde — 

The  Blue  eye's  languor,  or  the  Brown's  fine  flashes  ? — 
Of  either  sort  of  beauty  /  am  fond. 

With  m^  taste  neither  clashes !  j 

The  bees,  that  hover'round  these  blossoms  rare. 

Have  all,  you  see,  their  separate  floral  fancies :  | 

And  so  each  damsel  is  adjudged  most  iair  i 

In  some  admirer's  glances !  I 

•  ♦  •  •  •  I 

The  pretty  dandies  lounge  and  criticise,  I 

And  sleek  their  silken  whiskers  here  for  hours,  I 

Passing  their  comments  on  hair,  hps,  and  eyes, —  ! 

Poor  moths  among  the  flowers !  ! 

They  think  the  Flower-Show  on  the  whole  a  bore : 

Of  the  Dundreary  Family  they're  scions, — 
Or,  to  complete  my  flowery  metaphor,  ! 

I'll  call  them  Dandy-lions ! 

I  can  assign  their  place  without  delay — 

But,  oh !  'tis  fer  beyond  the  poef  s  power. 
Where  such  sweet  girls  distract  his  heart,  to  say 

Which  is  the  fiairest  flower !  T.  H. 


[See  p.  244. 
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THE  SUMMEB  TERM  AT  CAMBEIDGE. 


rraiNITY,  I  smg;  and  the  term 
1  which  first,  as  a  rale,  brings 
die's  relatiyes  and  Mends  frcNoi 
*  distant  parts  to  Cambridge  and  to 
Gnnta's  shore:  when  much  they 
are  £lted,  both  in  and  out  of  col- 
lege, by  ihe  unrelentiiig  kindness  of 
an  aioimd ;  and  much,  too,  cme  suf- 
fers from  entreaties  to  t^e  the  girls 
at  least  out  to  luncheon,  in  spite  of 
ihoT  heaTy  fathers,  andwatchfol, 
lofly  mothers. 

And  our  Muse  shall  declare  her- 
self plainly.  No  romantic  writing 
shall  be  attempted,  although  the 
bees  may  hum  very  pleasantly,  and 
the  nightingales  may  sing  very 
sweetly,  about  the  noble  limes  and 
hors&HJhesnuts  of  Trinity  Gardens. 
When  at  chapel — ^which,  of  course, 
18  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
'meetin"  of  ordinary  life— no  men- 
tioo  shall  be  made  of  '  the  organ's 
mellow  tones  resounding  solemnly 
through  the  groined  and  vaulted 
arches  of  the  richly  fretted  roof,' 
nor  even  of  *  the  silvery  voices  of 
the  white-robed  choristers.'  And  a 
fiuthfol  promise  is  hereby  given  that 
while  enduring  the  pleasant  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  the  racing  boats, 
sll  SQch  terms  as  'flashing  oars,' 
'  ten  prows,'  and  '  glassy,'  or  '  rip- 
phng  waves,'  shall  be  carefully 
steered  clear  of.  But  we  will  gossip 
of  the  May  term,— that  season  of 
honizing,  and  living  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  and  iced  drinks,  of  fine 
weather,  flirting,  and  fan,— precisely 
S8  it  appears  to  any  lighthearted 
perstm  with  a  thankfol  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
during  an  average  specimen  of  a 
career  at  Oambridga 

Place  aux  dames,  who  flock  every- 
where, of  all  styles,  from  the 
<iaughters  of  not  over-rich  clergy- 
inen  to  the  trim,  smart  Londoners. 
The  former  you  can  easily  guess  to 
be  admirable,  hard-working  young 
udies;  although  sometimes  they 
«*  flat-footed,  inclined  to  kick 
lip  their  ^wns  behind,  crooked  as 
totije  haur-parting, and  arrayed  in 
nnmy,  home-made,  country  editions 
of  hygone  fEushirais.     But  what  of 


that  ?  Most  likely  they  are  of  more 
use  to  their  old  &ther  in  his  parish 
than  your  more  dandified  misses 
would  be.  They  certainly  do  look  as 
if  they  were  wonderful  at  Sunday- 
schools,  and  in  Scripture  history 
able  to  tackle  the  Beverend  Doctor 
Pinnock  himself.  The  latter  are 
bent  on  conquest,  and  have  seem- 
ingly brought  their  most  killing 
attiPB,  from  the  last  new  bonnet  of 
the  period  right  away  down  to  nat^ 
kid  boots.  And,  'Egad,  Jack!'  as 
Mr.  Keeley  used  to  say  with  a  zest 
to  Mr.  Wigan,  in  the  fieurce  of  Ten- 
der Frecauticns,  '  Egad,  old  fellah ! 
what  well-regulated  mind  can  resist 
kid  boots?'  Everybody  '  has  got 
his  people  up;'  and  it  is  charming 
to  witness  how  good-humoured  and 
delighted  everybody's  people  seem 
to  be.  Nobody  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  again,  have  such  fiEunous  guests ; 
for  they  '  come  up  snuling,'  and  are 
resolutely  determmed  to  be  pleased 
with  everything. 

Look!  Here  is  a  Johnian  lion- 
izing his  people.  His  gown — for 
all  good  men  and  true  lionize  in 
academicals,  no  mufti  for  them — is 
getting  of  quite  a  tea-green  colour, 
a  lot  that  seems  to  befisd  Johnian 
gowns  above  all  others;  and  those 
four  narrow  strips  of  black  velvet 
on  the  sleeves,  biown  more  popu- 
larly than  pohtely  as  the  'crack- 
ling,' are  assuming  a  blmsh  tinge. 
But  then  the  unusual  luxury  of 
gloves— yes,  a  p^  of  gloves— sets 
him  off  elegantly.  The  girls  make 
a  wonderful  deal  of  him,  and  compel 
him  to  render  a  strict  account  for 
every  nod  he  gives  or  receives^ 
'Who's  that?'  'And  who's  that?' 
they  keep  on  whispering.  The  good 
lady  mother,  beaming  with  pride  in 
her  boy,  takes  his  arm,  observing, 
by  the  way,  'that  notwithstanding 
tiie  proverbial  warmth  of  college 
friendships,  she  doesn't  think  tha 
Gfunbridge  young  men  seem  veay 
cordial  towards  one  another,  since 
they  never,  by  any  chance,  shake- 
hands.'  And  then  her  son  explaiis 
to  her  that  it  is  the  fashion  ii  tb» 
place  to  shake  hands  only  on  the 
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first  and  last  occasions  of  meeting 
driring  term.  As  for  the  old  go- 
vernor, he  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lighted of  the  pexly ;  and  whenever 
yon  pass  him  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  hear  him  say,  'Ah!  well; 
I  rememher  that  in  my  time  there 
always  used  to  be/  &c.,  Ac.  Other 
strangers,  too,  who  have  no  tmiver- 
sity  friends,  now  roam  about  under 
the  care  of  those  crushed-looking 
guides  who  at  other  times  perpetu- 
ally rub  their  hands  and  touch  their 
hate  on  King's  Parade.  All  the 
show  places  are  visited — King's  and 
Jesus'  diapels;  John's,  and  ite 
Bridge  of  Sighs;  Trinity,  and  ite 
library;  Gains,  and  ite  five  gates— 
and  notebly  the  Gate  of  Honour; 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  ihe  Peter- 
house  stamed  windows ;  and  the 
lovely  gardens,  bridges,  and  '  backs' 
of  the  colleges. 

But  what  a  break&st  ihey  have 
been  bidden  to  before  starting  on 
the  hard  work  of  sight-seeing!  This 
was  about  the  style  of  thing  in  our 
day,  and  after  the  feushion  in  which 
the  worthy  kitchen  derk  used  to 
suggest  it  '  Soles  a  Idndian — done 
up  with  hot  mixed  pickles,  you 
know;  we  send  out  a  good  deal  of 
that.  Kedg-eree.  A  dish  of  cutlete 
— Maintenon  cutlete;  they're  very 
good.  Fowl  pulled  and  grilled. 
Curried  sausages.  Lobster  grattin. 
As-pic  o'  larks.  Some  spiced  beef; 
we  can  cut  you  off  a  nice  piece, 
about  two  pounds;'  and  so  on. 
New  bread,  tea-cakes,  muffins,  eggs, 
preserves,  fruite,  and  such-uke 
simpler  stop-gaps  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. Ha!  Ha!  dyspeptic  reader, 
with  no  digestion  to  speak  of;  you 
who,  under  &vourable  circum- 
stances, can  just  manage  a  bit  of 
dry  toast  and  a  modicum  of  bacon, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  light, 
well-chosen  repast  for  the  first 
thing  on  a  nice,  hot,  sunshiny  May 
morning?  From  eggs  to  apples! 
Fried  fish  and  mixed  pickles  topped 
up  with  old  audit  ale,  and  cider, 
cfaret,  or  champagne  cups  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon!  Doesn't 
the  very  thought  of  it  make  you 
feel  quahny?  We  confess,  looking 
cahnly  back  on  it,  that  only  hot 
Christmas  plum-pudding  and  stewed 
cheese  seem  necessary  to  make  it 


sudden  death  at  once.  GeneraDy,  it 
is  not  the  least  novelty  offered  to 
the  ladies,  but  they  &oe  it  bravely, 
and  honour  the  cups  passmg  romid 
the  teble— the  elder  and  less  satis- 
fiBuHx)ry  ones  with  simpers  and  pro- 
testations and  looks,  to  show  that 
they  are  aware  '  it  is  not  quite  pro- 
per, it  is  so  vary— really ;'  the  more 
satisfisu^ry,  with  an  evident  gusto. 
Indeed  reporte  have  been  circulated 
that  some  exceedingly  'jolly'  girls 
have  been  detected  at  such  moments 
in  slightly  elevating  the  nether  eye- 
lid, and  smacking— ever  so  slightly, 
yet  still  smacking-— their  lips.  But 
these  are  gross  and  palpable  libels 
that  can  emanate  only  mmi  coarse 
and  vulgar  minds. 

Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting 
may  be  going  on,  and  nearly  every- 
body, at  least  once  in  his  time,  sees 
the  femous  'Two  Thousand'  ran, 
or,  as  the  bookmaking  section  slyle 
it,  the  '  Two  Thou  :*  for  your  radng 
man  is  disposed  to  shorten  the 
Queen's  English,  if  he  does  nothing 
else  with  ii  With  him  the  City 
and  Suburban  Handicap  is  raseed 
down  to  the  'City  and  Sub;'  while 
for  the  docked,  clipped,  trimmed, 
'  varmint-like  screw '  that  conveys 
him  to  the  Heath  he  pays  two '  sovs,' 
or  'skivs.'  And  as,  without  pe^ 
mission,  no  undergraduate  is  allowed 
te  be  absent  from  Hall  (t.  «.,  dinner 
in  HalT)  during  this  week,  the  said 
hacks  have  a  bad  time  of  it  all  the 
way  home,  so  that  men  can  rush  to 
the  Hall  doors,  and,  for  the  moment, 
borrow  a  cap  and  gown  to  enable 
the  Quick-eyed,  obliging  markeis 
officially  to  recognize  them. 

EvCTy  day,  too,  cricket  matches 
are  being  played  on  Parker's  Piece, 
or  at  Fenner's ;  though  nobody  but 
a  lunatic  would  take  ladies  te  the 
former — unless  they  were  annte 
'from  whom  he  has  expectetions'— 
for  the  balls  are  cut,  driven,  hit 
to  leg,  and  shied  up  hard  from  all 
pointe  of  the  compass  at  once :  and 
on  the  latter,  though  the  ground  is 
scarcely  surpassed,  and  the  play 
very  good,  there  is  a  littie  too  much 
leisurely  monotony  for  the  non- 
cricketing  sight-se^  The  oonntry 
matohes  on  a  village  green,  or  in 
the  squire's  park,  wiu  the  flags, 
the  six  balls  an  over,  the  rustics' 
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jokfi8»  perhaps  an  occasional  mishap, 
and  \he  lunch  in  the  tent,  affonl 
them  much  better  fan.  And  so 
Tisitoro  do  not  much  &Yoar  the 
czidceteiB,  but  take  an  extra  inte- 
rest in  the  boating,  which  they  can- 
not see  better  done  elsewhere. 

N(ff  need  they,  necessarily,  wait 
mitil  the  races,  for  there  is  first-rate 
rowing  towards  the  close  of  the 
pnctice  of  the  yarioas  crews,  while 
the  best  t^i  or  a  dozen  are  in  careful 
training.  Any  evening  then,  num- 
beis  of  enthusiasts  ran,  ride,  or 
driTe  on  the  banks,  and  watch  tiieir 
fiftvoorites— CSaius,  who  generally  do 
so  well  in  practice;  the  usually 
powerftd  IMy  Margaret  men ;  First 
Trinity,  who  ought  never  to  be,  and 
very  rarely  are,  lower  than  second 
on  the  river;  Third  Trinity  (Eton 
and  Westminster),  with  their  hvely, 
duBhing  style ;  and  '  dark '  and  dan- 
gerous Trinity  Hall.  A  steady  old 
Paterfiimilias  wishing  to  enter  his 
scm  at  the  last-named  college,  so 
thestory  runs,  inquired  of  the  porter 
the  way  to  the  tutor's  rooms. 

'  He  s  just  gone  out,  sir,  about  five 
minutes,  to  give  a  look  at  the  boats.' 

'  H'm ;  dear  me !  Ck)uld  I  speak, 
then,  to  the  Dean?' 

'Well;  no,  sir.  You  won't  be 
hkBly  to  find  him  in  about  this  time; 
he's  always  ooachin'  the  first  eight' 

'  Indeed!  I  am  very  unfortunate. 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  of 
whom  I  ooold  make  some  inquiries  ?' 

'  Well,  if  the  assistant  tutor  was 
in  you  might  speak  to  him,  but  I 
know  he  isn't;  for  our  men  weren't  at 
all  satisfied  with  their  time  over  the 
course  last  night,  so  they've  turned 
out  Mr.  Bullock,  the  weaJc  man,  and 
put  the  assistant  tutor  "  2 ;"  he's 
alwagv  in  pretty  good  training,  you 
know,  sir.' 

The  anecdote  is  stale  enough  in 
Gambrid^  ears,  but  it  is  not  an 
micomphmentaiy  one;  since  it  is 
generally  allowed  that,  *  Tell  me  a 
Doaf  s  iilace  on  the  river,  and  FU 
tell  you  the  state  of  its  college,'  is 
not  so  foolish  a  saying  as  many 
mifl^t  suppose:  and  assuredly  no 
oolkge  takes  more  interest  in  the 
exoellenoe  of  its  boat,  and  its  in- 
TBriably  high  position,  than  does 
Trinity  Hall. 

On  a  race  night  the  towing-path 


is  lined  with  half  the  members  of 
the  university.  Dons  trudge  away, 
two  or  three  together,  at  that  quick, 
short  step  so  indicative  of  the  read- 
ing man  or  the  parson.  The  second 
division  and  scratch  crews  leave  their 
boats  above  the  railway  bridge,  and 
now  hght  up  the  crowd  with  their 
gay  uniforms.  Odd  and  end  sorts 
of  men  scuttle  along,  and  appear  (or 
used  to  appear)  bound  by  some  vow 
to  wear  a  black  and  white  straw  hat 
with  a  purple-and-water  ribbon.  The 
meadows  are  chiefly  filled  with  towns- 
men <"^^  their  families.  Charon,  the 
Chesterton  ferryman's  boat  is  so 
laden,  that  it  resembles  an  old  mas- 
tor's  work— all  people  and  no  ship. 
'  Step  in  the  middle,  gentle-men. 
Stand  steady  forrud  there,  gentle- 
men!  Now  then,  shove  her  off! 
Thank'ye  for  a  copper,  gentle-men  I' 
Two  or  three '  conmiodious  pleasure 
barges'  conv^  '£Eivourite  bands  of 
music,'  and  the  lazy  ones  of  the  com- 
munity. Tubs  are  pulled  all  over 
the  stream  by  clumsy,  rouglush  cus- 
tomere ;  who  will,  however,  get  out 
of  the  way  and  be  civil,  all  in  good 
time :  '  itrs  the  way  they  have  with 
the  'varsity.' 

All  thus  while  the  competing 
crews— about  a  score— sweep  down 
the  river,  in  inverse  order  of  their 
precedence,  at  their  steadiest  stroke, 
and  '  easy  all '  just  past  the  Plough. 
And  when  they  row  on  again,  ladies, 
should  an  oarsman  unrivet  his  eyes 
&om  the  broad,  flat,  swinging  back 
of  the  man  next  but  one  before  him 
literally, '  just  to  have  a  squint  at 
you '  on  Grassy  Comer,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  very  proper  curiosi^,  and 
to  nerve  hiniself  additionally  tot  the 
hard  work  to  come,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  coxswain  will  unfeel- 
ingly cry  out,  •  Eyes  in  the  boat  I ' — 
yes,  *  Eyes  in  the  boat,'  when  he,  the 
the  coxswain— with  spectacles  on,  if 
short-sighted— has  be^  leisurely 
looking  at  you  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  yards! 

The  lower  boats  are  already  drawn 
up  by  their  poste ;  their  crews  and 
flagbearers  mingle  with  the  crowd 
on  the  towing-path,  and  the  trusty 
ones  who  give  them  the  time  com- 
pare watohes  with  the  starter's.  A 
hi  townsman  pomte  out  to  his  jolly 
friend '  the  Head  of  the  River'— ah! 
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what  boat  is  it^  I  wonder  ?~while 
gently  taming  opposite  to  its  post; 
adding,  'there's  the  men  for  my 
money!'  'Men!  yon  don't  call  them 
men !'  cries  the  other :  '  why,  hang 
me  if  there's  half  a  whisker  among 
thenineof'em!  Ti^head!  Don't 
tell  me.' 

The  first  gon!  Fonr  minntes 
more.  The  crews  get  into  their 
boaits,  and  settle  themselyes;  and 
by  the  second  gon  have  their  flannel 
jackets  and  hats  off  and  nnder  the 
thwarts.  Coxswain  grasps  the  post 
rope;  steady  shore  himds  push 
'  bow '  and  '  7's'  oars  straight  out 
&om  the  bank.  '  Half  minute  ^ne !' 
Somebody  mutters  in  his  moon- 
trollable  excitement,  'They  ar*nt 
nearly  fitr  enough  ahead.'  '  Silence !' 
'  Steady,  old  fellow,  it's  aU  iiffht!' 
'  Now,  remember  what  I  said  about 
the  Gut  and  Grai^,'  says  the  captain, 
looking  round  wiUi  an  assuring  nod. 
'  Fifteen  seconds  more!'  '  Bow  a 
stroke  all !'  and  the  boat  glides  ahead 
until  the  rope  gently  tautois,  and 
'  7 '  checks  her  way,  if  necessary. 
Hands  get  moist,  and  tongues  get 
dry  with  excitement.  None  sp^ 
but  the  time-keepers.  '  Five  se- 
conds !  four !'  (you  hear  half  a  dozen 
of  them  crying) — '  check  her,  7 !' — 
three !—-' Oars  back!'— two!  one! 
Gun! 

And  in  three  or  four  strokes  full 
way  is  on  the  better  boats.  '  Well 
pulled  all !'  '  Now  you're  gaining !' 
'Well  steered,  indeed,  sir!'  'Layout 
bow  and  3 !'  '  Oh,well  rowed.  First!' 
'  Pick  her  up,John's !'  dcc.,are  roared, 
and  shouted,  and  shrieked  from  the 
banks.  Away  streams  the  Head  of 
the  Biyer  through  the  unbroken 
water,  accidents  ^)art,  secure  of  its 
proud  position.  The  bumped  crews 
draw  to  the  side,  the  bumpers  unfurl 
their  biff  silken  flags;  and  one  of 
the  brightest,  gayest  sights  of  the 
eyening  is  the  meUe  of  boats  just 
aboye  the  bridge — the  Tattenham 
Comer  of  the  way  home. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in 
watching  a  number  of  human  beings 
gobble  down  their  food?  There 
must  be  some  attraction ;  else  why 
do  people  deUght  to  see  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys,  the  Foundlii^,  the 
Greenwich  pensioners,  or  the^rinily 
undergraduates  feed;  or 'a  hundred 


aged  and  deserving  poor  men  and 
women  partake  of  genuine  old  En- 
glish feae-'  ?  And  Qiey  always  bear 
on  their  feces  the  same— if  ihe  vigour 
of  the  expressi<m  will  be  allowed— 
ab(Hninably  patronizing  smirk,  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Yes,  good  folks, 
here  we  are,  looking  at  you— oh,  go 
on  eating,  pray— asd  we  are  glad  to 
notice  tbit  you  appear  to  enjoy  yoor 
"food,"  which  we  can  see  at  this 
distance  is  of  "  excellait  quality ;"  so 
mind  you  are  very  thankful  to  every- 
body who  has  so  meritoriously  had 
a  shEure  in  preparing  it,  and  be  sure 
you  say  a  hear^  grace.'  But  as 
you  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
keep  your  ^es  and  ears  open  to 
receive  unbiassed  impressions  of 
Trinity  undergraduates^  dinners,  %.e, 
if  they  remain  pretty  much  as  tboy 
were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Don't 
fear  the  dons  at  the  upper  table; 
nor  yet  be  blindly  led  away  either 
by  the  time-honoured  respectability 
of  the  place,  or  by  any  conventional 
'  good  old  English  gentleman'  ideas, 
because  in  front  of  you  Hn&n  is  a 
'  fine  old  hall,'  and  behind  you  a 
'buttery  hatch.'  You  must  allow 
that  the  former  would  be  all  the 
cleaner  and  purer  for  a  little  more 
soap  and  water  and  ventilation;  and 
as  for  the  latter,  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  dinner  in  ques- 
tion, since  its  really  good  supplies 
are  all  extras.  The  are,  you  ob- 
serve, consists  of  unnecessarily  large 
masses  of  roast  and  boiled  meats, 
v^;etable8,  and  puddings;  aH,  to 
use  a  mild  term,  of  a  second-rate  de- 
scription. Look  at  the  wiuters !  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
women  are  hardly  the  most  satisfiio- 
tory  specimens  of  the  genus  bed- 
maker.  The  men— ah!  of  what  kind 
are  the  men?  As  they  whisk  by, 
would  you  not  guess  them  to  be 
stable-helpers?  From  their  vinces, 
and  the  s^le  in  which  their  hair  is 
trimmed,  they  would  seem  to  be 
costermongers.  From  what  wbs 
once  the  cut  and  colour  of  their 
clothes,  they  must  surely  be  decayed 
mutes.  Thiair  glistening  greasiness 
is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of— the 
slaughter-house.  Are  there  two 
shirts  betwixt  three  (tf  than?  Look 
at  the  honest  fellows'  hands,  and  see 
how  natuiaUy  their  thumbs  slip  into 
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pnddmgs,  and  into  sloppy,  smeary 
tombkro  of  the  smallest  swipes! 
A  coarse  and  exaggerated  descrip- 
iksi  this,  you  might  say,  had  you 
not  the  Tery  scene  now  before  your 
eyes,  and  so  know  that  it  is  tnie. 
Enow,  further,  that  about  two  shil> 
lings  and  a  pemiy  are  demanded  for 
this  dinner— whether  eaten  or  not, 
it  must  be  paid  for— and  know,  too, 
that  ^  the  gentlemen  who  can,  or 
ought  to  be  able  to  remedy  sudi 
wretched  management  would,  pro- 
bably, draw  tears  to  both  your  and 
tibeir  eyes,  with  a  touching  recital 
of  tiie  difficulties  which  attend  its 
refionn.  As  if  it  would  be  tolerated 
in  a  r^jment,  or  an  inn  of  court, 
or  anywhere  saye  under  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that— with  all  respect  be 
it  seod— mainly  a  corporation  of  cler- 
gymen. Oh  '  J.  0.,^  and  editor  of 
^le  Daily  Telegraph,  would  that, 
in  the  zenith  of  your  powers,  you 
had  cmly  by  some  means  resided  at 
Trinily! 

Well,  well,  'tis  Sunday  night; 
therefore  let  us  be  off  to  chapel,  and 
&ere  tiy  to  get  into  a  more  peaceful 
state  <tf  mind.  How  the  FeUows  are 
besieged  to '  kindly  pass  my  people 
in ' !  And  how  the  vigilant  chapel- 
derk  has  to  arrest  the  stranger  who 
would  smuggle  him  or  herself  in 
amongst  a  squad  of  undergrads! 
The  freshmen  sit  to  the  left  hand, 
and  the  other  years  to  the  right; 
and  different  sets  incline  to  special 
seats.  The  gayer  ones  &your  the 
benches  near  the  door.  Steady,  sen- 
sible coteries— muscular  Christians 
— are,  perhaps,  found  nearly  half- 
way down.  The  seriously  inclined 
and  the*  High  Churohmen  lore  to 
nestle  under  the  readers'  desks.  But 
who  are  they  who  cling  to  that  right 
bom  of  the  altar  which  is  known  as 
'  Iniquity'  ?  Probably  none  more 
disreputable  than  late  comers.  Two 
or  three  feeble  youths  go  early  to 
secure  the  uncomfortable  angular 
seats  near  the  door,  impeUed,  we 
believe,  by  an  instinct  analogous  to 
that  which  causes  a  *  gent'  to  place 
himself  in  the  extreme  bows  of  a 
rirer  steamer. 

Naturally,  strangers  will  declare 
the  anthem  to  be  'deeply  impres- 
siTe' — it  is  a  stock  remark  with 
those  to  whcnn  cathedral  service  is 


a  noveliy ;  but  to  ludge  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  listlessness  and  ab- 
straction, the  regular  congregation 
does  not  find  it  so.  All  anthems  are 
sung  alike.  First,  the  treble  has  a 
line  to  himself,  and  then  by  the  time 
he  has  begun  a  second  the  alto  starts 
on  number  one,  only  he  sings  the 
first  four  words  six  times  over. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  bass,  quite  on 
his  own  account,  will  commence 
spelling  the  longest  or  most  vowelly 
word  in  the  verse;  and  this  he 
does  pretty  elaborately,  with  a  good 
deal  of  trumpeting  with  the  lips. 
The  chorus  will  now  cut  in,  and 
will  skirmish  about  amongst  the 
words,  apparently,  just  as  they  Kke ; 
beginning  at  the  end,  trying  back  a 
verse  or  two,  returning  toujours  to 
their  premieres  amours,  and  then 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  back 
again.  In  &ct,  the  choir  have  it  all 
to  themselves;  so  that  the  High 
Churchmen  sigh  for  a  quick,  gub 
hynm  (or,  query  ballad^  in  which 
they  could  join— one  at '  forty  strokes 
a  minute  over  the  whole  course,'  as 
an  oarsman  observes ;  orwhichmay 
vividly  suggest  to  the  horsy  alumnus 
who  has  an  ear  for  music  the  enthrall- 
ing idea  of  'winning  in  a  canter, 
himds  down.' 

One  concluding  reflection  concern- 
ing Trin.  Coll.  Chapel  on  Sunday 
evenings:  it  is  a  pendant  to  the 
celebrated  apple -dumpling  one  of 
George  nX  How  does  the  chaplain, 
who  walks  the  last  of  the  dons,  ever 
get  out  alive?  Only  at  criticalparts 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  Cnris- 
tian  closely  beset ;  but  the  heels  of 
this  amiable  gentleman  are  dogged 
throughout  his  entire  path ;  an  eager 
crowd  of  Struggling  Ones,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  ever  keeps  dosing  be- 
hind hiuL  May  the  day  soon  be  at 
hand  when,  for  protection,  the  col- 
lege shall  present  him  with  a  pair 
of  six-inch  long  rowelled  spurs,  such 
as,  no  doubt, '  the  elder  and  swar- 
thier of  the  two,'  in  Mr.  James's 
books  was  always  accustomed  to 
wear  when  in  full  crusading  cos- 
tume! 

And  there  are  many  other  Cam- 
bridge pleasures  during  the  brilliant 
May  term.  On  a  bright,  hot  even- 
ing, the  lovely  'Backs'  and  their 
water  sporte;  and  the  frequent  and 
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haaoBt  determination  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  Pro- 
coBsion  of  Boats  after  ihe  races ;  the 
^icy  crews  that  cheer  opposite 
Aing's  Lawn,  and  the  spi^  cup  that 
oheers  opposite  Trinity  HalL  The 
entertainment  given—and,  generally, 
given  well,  considering  their  diffi- 
culties — by  the  dramatic  club,  the 
A.D.O.;  which  club,  by  the  way, 
forms  a  kind  of  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
surrounding  those  more  exclusive 
sanctuaries,  the  Parthenon,  the  Mut- 
ton Chop,  and  the  Feagreen. 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  excite- 
ment, though  Bcaxceij  a  joyous  one 
for  some  freshmen  who  are  now  so 
blythe  and  gay ;  and  as  it  is  fiuni- 


liarly  known  as  'the  May,'  perhaps 
it  is  the  quintessence  of  the  term. 
It  is  the  annual  college  examinatioiL 
Of  the  140  or  150  who  passed  the 
matriculation  test  in  October,  and  d 
whom  the  least  sanguine  was  well 
assured  that  he  could  not  be  lower 
than '  a  third  in  the  May,'  a  dozen 
or  so  will  not  appear  in  the  eighth, 
nor  even  in  the  forlorn '  last  claas.' 
And  when,  after  the  long  vacation, 
the  quondam  freshmen  assemble  as 
Junior  Sophs,  ihej  will  discofer  that 
such  and,  perhap  also,  some  ottos 
have  migrated  to  a  small  ooDege; 
or  else  that  disappointed  gOTemois 
have  decreed  that  Alma  Mater  shiUl 
know  them  no  more. 


A  GABLAND. 

OH !  blue  is  the  colour  of  love  and  of  truth. 
And  green  is  the  colour  of  hope  and  of  youth ; 
And  blue  is  the  fece  of  the  glad  spring-tide  sky. 
And  green  are  the  young  Icurch  that  under  it  he. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Spring-tide  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  £uid  &ink,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  silver's  the  hue,  tells  of  laughing  content. 
And  purple  the  depth  of  hearts  ohangelessly  bent — 
And  purple  the  hills  neath  the  bright  summer  sun. 
And  silver  the  clear  brooks  that  laugh  as  they  run. 
And  such  are  l^e  hues  on  life's  Summer  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  scarlet's.the  colour  of  kingliest  birth. 
And  gold  of  tlie  well-tried  and  noblest  of  earth ; 
And  scarlet  and  gold  are  fhe  woodlands  to-day 
Where  autumn  has  clad  than  in  kingly  array. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Autumn  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  thin^  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  white  is  the  colour  of  stillness  and  rest. 
The  pall  of  the  sleeper,  the  robe  of  the  blest ; 
And  white  is  the  world  'neath  its  covering  of  snow. 
Cold  and  still,  with  the  spring-life  kept  warmly  below. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Winter  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 
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saooTiMO  ruK  tam  qukbx's  irjuzs. 


1I7IMBLED0N,   lo-y  a.m.   from 
IT    Waterloo  Bridge  Station,  says 
theyeUow'A.B.C/ 

That  is  my  train,  and  I  am  there 
just  as  the  guard  hegins  to  move 
aboat  with  a  white  fli^,  and  urges 
lingering  people  to  their  seats.  Bro- 
thos*  hands  separate;  the  mother 
tears  herself  frtm  her  boy  who  is 
going  to  join  his  ship  at  Portsmouth ; 
the  sisters  take  their  last  clinging 
^ ;  and  the  train  is  off.  Brothers, 
sisters,  and  mothers  looking  after 
us,  see  the  long-jointed  train  swerve 
round  and  dart  into  the  tunnel ;  it 
grows  small  in  the  distance— a  string 
(rf  toy-waggona— it  disappears. 

I  fiJl  afiJeep,  and  wake  to  discover 
myself  at  Wnnbledon.  I  jump  out, 
and  claim  the  new  coimtry  as  my 
own. 


I  feel  like  a  stray  gudgeon  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  meeting  of  hungry  pike. 
I  am  driven  at  by  three  close  cabs, 
two  Hansoms,  and  four  seedy  ba- 
rouches. It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
go  in  more  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  and  how  shall  I  hope  to  pacify 
the  rest  except  by  scrambling  silver 
amongst  them,  and  so  producing  a 
geneial  collision  and  a  fight,  under 
cover  of  which  I  may  e8caj>e  ? 

'  Shilling  all  the  way/  cries  one. 

'  Tf^e  you  for  nothing  and  give 
you  a  sandwich,'  cries  another. 

'  All  the  way,  major/  cries  a  third, 
with  a  treacherous  concealment  of 
the  charge. 

'  NoVs  your  time,  gents,  for  the 
Bifle  "  'sociation,  -all  a  blowing  and 
a  growing,*"  cries  the  fourth. 
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Why  cabmen  should  be  generally 
ribald,  treacherous,  and  insolent  I  do 
not  know,  but  so  it  is ;  perhaps  the 
wet  weather  made  them  keener  and 
coarser,  and  more  arid  for  gin  and 
OYercharges  than  usual  on  uiis  oc- 
casion. 

Up  dashed  the  first  Hansom  driver, 
tacked  his  penny  paper  under  the 
roof-window  strap,  swung  on  the 
nosebag  behind,  and  dashed  off  with 
a  volunteer  who  looked  hungry  for 
shooting. 

I  and  a  captain  in  the  Bermonds^ 
Bifles  and  a  German  tourist  followed 
him  in  an  open  fly.  The  captain 
was  a  jolly,  hearty  man,  in  a  green 
tunic,  with  br^ad  black  lace  down 
the  fh>nt,  and  a  silver  rifle  and  two 
silver  stars  iust  above  his  left  cuffl 
He  bore  on  his  knees  a  round  parcel 
of  doubtful  character. 

'  What  do  you  think  this  is  ?*  he 
said  tome. 

'I  give  it  up,'  I  said ;  for  it  might 
have  been  a  tea-tray,  a  stew-pan,  a 
rat-trap,  or  a  thousand  things. 

'  It  IS  a  pigeon  pie,'  said  he,  and 
laughed  uproariously,  pattmg  the 
pie  affectionately  as  he  laughed. 
'Our men  are  in  camp  down  here, 
and  Tve  brought  them  a  pie— a 
pigeon  pie;  my  wife  would  make 
me  bring  it—"  for,"  says  she,  "  the 
poor  creatures  can't  do  much  with 
their  cooking,  with  no  kitchen  range" 
— and  here  it  is !' 

'  Very  Knd  of  you,'  said  L 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Captain  Porter, 
of  the  B.  K.  V.  '  Do  as  you'd  be 
done  by.  I  was  down  there  yester- 
day, and  there  were  four  of  them 
cooking  —  a  London  banker,  two 
men  on  the  Stock  Exchan^,  and  a 
solicitor.  One  was  frying,  and 
in  a  moment,  "pouf,"  in  comes 
the  dust  into  the  pan.  I  couldn't 
touch  it;  but  there  they  liked  the 
fun  of  i^  and  are  happy  as  birds  in 
May.' 

We  are  at  this  time  whisking 
through  Wimbledon.  The  chief  inn 
is  plastered  as  if  it  had  bruised  itself 
with  huge  placuds  of  the  Bifle 
Meeting  and  the  prizes.  A  great 
red  flag  waves  over  the  door.  The 
parades  outside  the  council  tent  are 
so  preposterously  early  that  many 
of  the  marksmen  have  to  sleep 
here,  and  to  spend  the  evening  dis- 


cussing *  wind  gauges,'  'small  bores,' 
'  Henrys,'  and  *  mitworths.' 

Just  fresh  from  London,  the  little 
villas  look  tome  so  trim  and  neat,  the 
lawns  so  green  and  velvety,  the  roses 
80  rosy,  the  geraniums  so  vividly 
scarlet,  the  great  chestnuts  so  free 
aikl  vigorous  in  their  growth,  the 
country  fieices  so  red  and  healthy,  and 
femk  and  pleasant;  all  the  ladyhke 
girls  in  the  round  hats  adorned  wi^ 
black  puff  balls,  look  at  us  as  we 
pass,  and  smile  at  each  other,  for  they 
know  we  have  come  to  the  shooting. 

Now  we  see  the  long  ramparts  of 
raw  deal  paling  tha^  encloses  the 
shooting  ground,  outside  which  fly- 
men are  prowling.  There  is  i^e 
entrance,  that  little  door,  and  thai 
wide  counter  yonder  is  where  you 
pay  your  shilling  for  admittance. 

It  is  '  dirty  weather,'  as  sailoEB 
say — dull,  monotonous,  grey  weather, 
with  no  brightness,  except  just  k>w 
down  in  the  lurid  horizon,  and  there 
it  is  too  bright  Now  and  then  the 
grey  rolls  away  and  shows  a  patch 
of  blue  like  a  forget-me-not  blossom, 
and  anon,  like  a  negro  slave  nlierchant 
half  unveiling  a  beaufy,  mantles  it  up 
again  suddenly  and  in  a  pet  It  is 
cold  too,  though  it  is  the  dog  days, 
and  tJie  sou'-west  blows  in  fierce 
gusts  that  billow  across  the  common, 
and  make  the  nervous  shot  more 
nervous,  and  the  bokl  shot  nervous 
and  angry.  It  is  a  provoking,  ca- 
pricious, bad-tempered  day-— and  a 
well-abused  day  too. 

There  i&  an  intensely  duU,  busi- 
ness-like afr  about  the  commcm  on 
first  entering,  and  there  are  not  too 
many  people.  Under  the  sheltering 
cover  of  the  Grand  Stuid  are  one  or 
two  great  people's  carriages,  and  one 
or  two  neat-booted  grooms  are  stand- 
ing at  the  horses'  heads. 

A  little  further  on  are  two  gong 
targets ;  one  a  huge  white  wb^U  of 
iron,  with  a  moving  black  square  in 
the  middle  that  sounds  when  it  is 
struck;  the  other,  still  more  inge- 
nious, has  a  counterpoise  behind, 
that,  when  the  target  is  struck,  bobs 
its  head  up  and  shows  a  red  star, 
and  this  is  marked '  sold' — ^the  best 
criticism  in  four  letters  only  that  can 
be  written  on  any  saleable  article; 
and  beyond  this  is  a  neat  little  white 
extinguisher  of  a  tent,  witb  a  venti- 
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lato^  cap  in  ibe  roof  that  the  her- 
mit of  an  exhibitor  within  keeps 
clicking  up  and  down  with  a  string. 

In  do  centre  of  this  pe^  of  the 
ooimnosi  standsa  clock  built  up  with 
beams,  that  look  like  the  sca^ld  of 
a  lighi-hoase;  and  further  on  to  the 
xi^t  is  a  little  town  of  clean  white 
tents,  labelled  'Yorkshire/  'Staf- 
ftwdrfiire/  '  Derbyshire/  and  so  on ; 
some  of  them  have  red  knobs 
CQ  the  top,  and  others  wa^y  red 
daggers  on  the  canyas;  and  their 
ropes  and  mooring  pegs  are  as  ob- 
stroetiTe  and  in  the  way  as  mooring 
ropes  and  tent  pegs  always,  I  sup- 
pose, were,  are,  and  will  be;  and 
some  haye  valyes  for  yentilating  in 
ihe  roof,  and  other  ingenious  con- 
trirances  to  make  houses,  which,  in 
this  glorious  dog-day  weather,  are 
mere  wet  blankets  comfortable. 

And  presoitly  I  come  to  a  tent 
labelled  largely  in  red,  '  Printers'/ 
asid  I  look  in  and  see  the  sloping 
cases,  and  the  nimble,  dexterous 
fingers  I  have  seen  so  often,  and 
haye  such  pleasant  recollections  of. 
And  further  on  is  the  tent  for  the 
'Press/  and  much  laughing  oozes 
oat  of  it;  and  then  &ere  is  the 
*  Treasurer's'  tent,  and  the  'Ar- 
mourer's/ and  the  '  Henry '  and 
*Whitworth'  tents,  and  the  long 
marquee  labelled '  Exhibition/  where 
tibe  prizes  shine  and  glitter,  and  the 
enormous  tents  for  dining  and  gene- 
ral refreshments ;  and  &r  away  there 
aie  two  or  three  tents  marked  '  Pri- 
irate/  where  large  parties  are  to  dine 
when  thegunftres. 

And  tii^,  in  that  open  place,  is  the 
gun — a  little  squat  feUow  kept  down 
l^  great  slabs  of  iron.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be  an  English  entertain- 
ment were  there  any  clear  metiiod 
about  the  whole  affiur  or  any  respon- 
sible <^oer  appointed  to  tell  you 
what  there  was  to  see  or  where  it 
was  to  be  seen. 

So  it  is  8(Hne  time  before  I  dis- 
cover that  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
widl  not  to  pass  exactly  in  front  of 
the  tugets,  and  I  take  the  adyioe 
of  a  poUoeman,  highly  self-conscious 
of  hfi  new  costume  and  sitting  in  a 
pio-nio  ftshion  on  the  damp  stunted 
heath,  and  steer  off  more  to  the  left 
ooi  of  the  reach  of  even  the  most  dis- 
cmsiYe  bullet 


At  last  I  see  a  line  of  white  tar- 
gets with  iron  mantelet  screens  for 
the  markers  on  the  left  side  of  them, 
and  behind  them  low  mounds  of 
earth  to  catch  the  swift  lead,  and  in 
due  course,  at  five  hundred  yards 
from  them,  fenced  off  by  ropes  and 
protected  by  canvas  screens  of  Lord 
Elcho's  invention,  looking  very 
much  like  coarse  fire-screens,  and 
intended  to  keep  off  the  wind  from 
the  rifle-barrels,  I  Ml  upon  the  group 
of  riflemen  who  represent  Scotland, 
and  who  are  shootmg  against  Enf^- 
land,  whose  champions  I  can  see  m 
a  dark  swarm  some  distance  farther 
on. 

We  all  know  how  national  the 
Scotch  are;  how  they  bear  the  motto 
— *  No  one  touches  me  with  impu- 
nity ;'  how  they  stick  '  shoulder  too 
shoulder/  and  in  their  love  of  clan- 
ship declare  that  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.' 

These  are  their  eight  men— 

H.  Bobs  of  the  6th  Kincardine, 

Fergusson  of  the  ist  Inyemess^ 

Anderson  of  Blairgowrie, 

Muir  of  Qalloway, 

Peterkin  of  Cambridge, 

The  Master  of  Lovat  from  Inver- 


And  Roes,  the  first  year's  cham- 
pion, from  Cambridge ; 
and  these  eight  Scotch  worthies 
glory  in  plaid  trousers  and  horse- 
&oe  caps  and  huge  plaids  broached 
on  the  shoulder,  that  blow  out  like 
sails;  and  some  wear  heather  badges 
in  their  caps,  and  the  leader  has  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  embroidered  on  his 
arm.  The  Scotch  are  shooting  in 
squads  of  four,  and  not  in  turn  as 
the  English;  and  their  system  of 
marking  is  different  The  English 
for  once,  cooler  than  their  wily  but 
excitable  antagonists,  mark  the  exact 
spot  of  every  hit;  but  the  Scotch 
mark  only  its  general  character,  and 
so  giye  less  mformation  to  their 
marknnen. 

These  men  are  of  various  phy- 
sical calibres,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
height,  age,  and  strength.  There 
is  old  Mr.  Boss,  the  fiither  of  the 
champion,  in  a  homely  dress,  and 
looking  tougher  than  any  one  there 
— Ids  arm  iron,  his  nerves  of  metal. 
Then  there  was  his  son,  tall,  pale, 
and  haggard ;    and  Moir,  brown. 
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8onbumt»  btoad-chested,  and  vigo- 
lons  as  any  Highland  cateian  of  the 
olden  time.  The  men  are  all  keen- 
^ed,  vigorous,  smart,  and  earnest 

The  attitudes  chosen  by  the  rifle- 
men abne  would  furmsh  me  with  a 
day's  amusement  The  English,  I 
afterwards  found,  prefer  lying  flat 
on  the  stomach ;  but  the  Scotch,  more 
practical,  adopt  the  deernstaUdng  or 
sitting  position.  They  sit  down  on 
the  grasSf  rest  their  elbows  firmly 
on  their  knees,  and  so  fire,  being 
generally  driven  a  little  backwards 
oy  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  the 
nfle-barrel  at  the  same  time  jerking 
upwards.  But  this  is  the  position 
in  which  Boss  has  won  all  his  prizes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
practice  it  is  the  best  of  all.  The 
rondamental  error  of  it,  however,  is, 
that  on  wet  days  it  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  chronic  rheumatism  for 
life.  The  Scotch  too  nearly  all  use 
the  Henry  rifle,  while  the  Engliidi 
adhere  to  the  Whitworth,  with  the 
wind-gauge  or  adjustable  back-sight 
and  the  hexagonal  bullet 

Nearly  every  man  has  his  gillie 
to  cany  his  ammunition  and  his 
horn-tipped  ramrod.  They  load 
carefully,  taking  care  not  to  crush 
the  big-grained  powder  and  so  lessen 
its  force.  The  white  tube  with  the 
green  band  is  thrust  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  bullet  being  gently  forced 
through  it,  the  case  is  pulled  off  and 
thrown  asida  The  ground  is  strewn 
with  white  tubes,  with  green  neck- 
cloths round  ihem. 

The  Scotch  are  in  low  spirits.  The 
Glengarry  caps,  the  St  Andrew 
Grosses,  we  plaids  blowing  from  the 
shoulders,  the  chequed  trousers,  the 
cross-bars,  &a,  are  dreadfully  de- 
pressed, for  England  is  above  eighiy 
pointB  a-head.  The  long  range  at 
which  Scotland  was  to  'pull  up,' 
has  led  to  no  result:  Boss,  the 
champion,  misses.  The  bulls'-eyes 
are  few,  and  the  northern  mind  is 
getting  excited,  irritated,  and  yet 
depressed.  Ikigland  is  'wiping 
their  eye,'  as  sporting  men  say. 
The  wind  blows  in  ftirious  go^ 
across  the  common :  it  blows  the  rifle 
barrels  to  and  £ro  like  leeds;  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  hit  a  tai^  that 
from  here  looks  no  bigger  than  a 
soap-dish,  much  less  a  square  bull's- 


eye  that  looks  smaller  than  the 
black  pipju  the  centre  of  an  ace  of 
dubs.  The  bullets  must  be  aimed 
quite  off  to  the  left  of  the  target,  to 
allow  for  the  wind  carrying  them 
£Gur  on  to  the  right 

But  now  there  is  suddenly  beard 
a  bursting  explosion,  as  if  all  the 
cartridges  in  the  ammuniti(Hi  teat 
had  suddenly  blown  up.  It  is  the 
dinner  gun :  yonder  I  see  the  curl- 
ing smoke  rolling  round  the  two 
artillerymen  who  have  fired  it 

And  now  England  and  Scotland, 
as  by  one  and  the  same  impnlfiSi 
rise  from  their  stomachs  and  from 
their  turf  seats,  and  hand  thdr  rifles 
to  their  'gillies.'  The  soldier  in 
the  groy  great-coat  who  has  been 
waving  the  red  flag  of  danger  now 
stabs  the  staff  in  the  ground  and 
proclaims  a  truce.  The  caatioiis 
markers  emerge  from  behind  their 
iron  walls  and  emoy  the  short  cessa- 
tion of  the  weekrs  rainy  season  of 
bullets. 

The  ladies  rise  from  tbeir  ohaiis 
and  are  gallanted  to  the  dining  tents ; 
the  orderlies  canter  their  horses  to 
their  own  quarters^  a  natioDal 
peace  between  all  belligeients  is  pro- 
claimed. 

The  diners  divide  into  many  bends. 
The  ladies  are  drafted  off  into  flie 
private  tents,  where  the  efifoct  of 
a  ceaseless  duel  is  kept  up  by  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks.  I 
and  the  other  vagrant  males  betake 
ourselves  to  an  enormous  bell  tent, 
supported  by  a  polished  mast,  and 
large  enough  to  shelter  the  whole 
regmientof  the  Blues.  Bound  the 
counters,  every  possible  colour  of 
rifleman  is  having  pork-pies,  fro&- 
ing  up  stout,  or  clamouring  for 
sandwiches.  Grey  coats  with  red 
collars,  green  coats  with  red  collars, 
grey  coats  with  black  and  silver  lace, 
green  coats  with  black  braiding,  are 
all  smitten  with  the  same  vast  and 
insatiable  hunger.  In  a  momrat 
barrels  are  emptied,  loaves  severed, 
biscuits  snappied,  and  sandwiches 
devoured.  In  the  larger  dining  tent, 
the  long  tables  are  crowded  with 
volunteer  officers  and  hungry  marks- 
men of  all  ages,  cUuNfis,  and  degrees 
of  title;  nor  do  I  see  the  least  dif- 
ference of  appetite  between  England 
and  Scotland,  or  between  the  man 
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wiio  iias  made  three  balls'-eyeB  mn- 

mng  and  the  man  who  has  missed 
twice  in  saooeasion.  No  doubt  the 
loeer  ia  suffering  sligbtly  from  the 
heartboro,  and  would,  if  he  dared, 
nm  his  fork  into  the  bull's-^e  man ; 
bat  be  eats  with  veiy  creditable 
eoergy,  and  outwardly  seems  no 
whit  the  worsa 

And  now,  like  a  locust  who  has 
eaten  his  last  green  leaf,  having 
fimshed  my  last  sandwich,  I  stroll 
into  the '  ^Lhibition  tent,' where  the 
prizes—the  rifles,  the  cups,  and  sal- 
vera— are  all  arranged  in  ghttering 
row  on  row. 

Some  French  gentlemen,  in  the 
anaUest  and  perteei  hats,  are  looking 
at  the  prizes  with  gloating  eyes. 
Perhaps  they  are  sweU-moosmen, 
thought  I,  and  will  suddenly,  knock- 
11^  everybody  down,  dash  off  each 
with  a  huge  gold  cup,  and  make  for 
theexitgate.  I  pictured  myself, 'in  a 
shorter  epeice  of  time  than  it  takes 
me  to  describe,'  as  they  say  in  novels, 
leaping  on  the  thieves,  felling  one, 
setting  my  foot  on  another,  and 
Bdzing  the  third  by  the  collar ;  or, 
stin  be^er,  letting  them  get  a  neat 
distance  off,  thai  seizing  a  Turner, 
Qnunger,  and  Henry  breech-looding 
rifle,  uiooting  one  at  600,  another  at 
900,  and  a  third  at  a  1,000  yards, 
to  thdr  own  horror  and  my  extreme 
|lory.  This  rapid  tableau  of  my 
oocy  ended  l^  picturing  myself 
(raented  to  fiOrd  Clyde  on  the 
Prize  Presentation  Day,  from  whose 
hiave  hand  I  received  the  Gross  of 
India,  a  Crimean  Clasp,  and  the 
Order  of  tl^  Garter. 

The  shidds  and  vases  really  make 
iny  mouth  water,  though  the  mate- 
rial of  them  is  infinite^  better  than 
theartemployed  upon  them.  There 
are  too  many  dumpy  silver  and 
electro-plated  riflemen  in  toyman's 
attitudes  —  too  little  varied  and 
or^oality  in  the  design. 

The  prize  watches,  too,  bloom  like 
poremuals  in  their  guarded  cases, 
And  the  revolvers  tempt  one  to  de- 
vote one's  life  to  duelling. 

Bot  Hhe  rifles,  especially  the  breech- 
loaders, aie  of  the  rarest  construc- 
tioii  and  the  highest  finish.  The 
great  ohject  now  is  to  get  a  gun 
wfaieh  can  be  loaded  at  tne  breech 
w  rapdly  as  you  can  open  and  shut 


a  pipe-case,  and  which,  besides,  shall 
carry  its  own  cap  (or  means  of  igni- 
tion) in  its  cartndge. 

Yet  still  much  has  to  be  done 
before  the  breech-loader  equals  the 
muzzle-loader.  At  present  I  foar 
it  does  not  shoot  so  well,  and  it  is 
ugly,  and  has  other  defects. 
^  The  hour  for  commencing  firing 
has  arrived,  and  this  time  I  betake 
myself  to  the  English  butt  There 
it  is.  No.  1 7,  labelled  like  a  museum 
speomen,  a  low,  dark  mound  of 
earth,  backed  by  a  long,  waving 
range  of  di^ant  wood,  dark  against 
a  dull  grey  sky. 

The  target  looks  about  as  large  as 
my  card-case,  or  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
cup; the  black,  square  bull's-eye 
about  as  big  as— but  there,  I  made 
nearly  the  same  comparison  when  I 
looked  at  the  Scottish  target,  and 
after  all  there  is  no  good  in  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  distance  and 
perspective  on  objects,  as  every  yard 
mmishes  a  fresh  effect,  and  to  every 
observer  it  probably  presents  a  differ^ 
ent  appearance. 

These  are  the  candidates — 

Lord  Bury,  Civil  Service. 

Capi  Heaton,  3rd  Manchester. 

Mr.  Smith,  Victoria  Bifles. 

Major  Hilford,  ist  Leicestershire. 

Lord  Dude. 

Ensign  Halliday,  Civil  Service. 

Private  Beasley,  ist  Warwickshire. 

Serjeant  Bowe,  ist  Devonshire. 

The  leaders  wear  the  straight- 
forward St  George's  cross,  in  scarlet, 
on  their  right  arms  by  way  of  arm- 
let. The  yards  of  canvas  that  Lord 
Elcho  has  honoured  with  his  name 
are  duly  up.  Within  the  roped  en- 
closure the  kidies  are  seated  in  every 
variety  of  white  and  striped  bor- 
nouse,  varied  with  mackintosh.  The 
beautiftd  and  proud  &ces  of  the 
ladies  glow  with  animation  as  the 
champions  prepare,  for  the  red  flag' 
at  one  end  is  with<kawn  as  the  red 
flag  at  the  other  is  waved;  and  the 
firing  begins. 

A  little  dapper  man,  m  magenta 
stockings  and  knickerbockers,  begins 
by  prostrating  himself  flat  on  the 
raised  turf  platform.  He  gets  his 
elbows  firm,  the  barrel  steady— he 
seems  some  minutes  before  he  fires; 
he  is  really  only  scnne  seconds— a 
thin  gust  of  fire,  a  report,  and  off 
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goes  the  ballet.  It  seems  some 
seconds  before  the  'ting'  on  the 
target  tells  ns  it  has  hit  The 
marker  waves  his  red  flag  along  the 
gronnd,  and  shows  it  is  a  miss — the 
ballet  only  struck  after  ricocheting. 

Now  a  noble  lord — a  formery  look- 
ing man,  with  a  loose  shooting-coat 
carelessly  belted  roand  him,  and  with 
a  bluff,  country  face — ^takes  his  turn 
on  the  turf  seat,  coolly,  without  fuss 
and  without  hurry.  No  losing  the 
aim,  like  some  of  our  alarmed  Scotch 
friends;  a  steady  pressing  hand  to 
the  shoulder,  a  soft,  firm,  even  pres- 
sure of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger. 'WhishP  the  bullet  is  off 
on  its  errand,  much  quicker  than 
arrow  from  a  Tartar  bow.  Every 
eye  turns  to  the  marker's  mantelet 
Hurrah!  a  high  red  and  white  flag 
—cheers  for  England— it  is  a  bull's- 
eye  at  900  yards.  No  random  shot, 
but  the  fiEur  result  of  good  eye, 
sound  science,  and  steady  practice. 
The  rough  lord  rises  with  a  ruddy 
smile,  pujts  down  his  'sight,'  and 
quietly  loads  again— quickly,  gently, 
and  nattily. 

The  third  man  who  fires  is  Lord 
Bury,  with  his  pleasant,  shrewd  £eu^, 
graver  than  usual  now,  for  he  is  in 
earnest,  as  Scotland  may  still '  forge 
ahead '  at  the  1000  yards'  range,  and 
the  wind  is  still  violent  by  fite.  He 
fires  a  good,  careful  shot,  and  out 
slips  the  dark-blue  flag  from  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  mantelet,  low. 
It  is  a  centre  shot,  low,  to  the  left 
—and  on  the  score  mounts.  Lord 
Bury  comes  for  a  moment  to  the 
ladies  and  explains  the  way  things 
are  going,  and  there  is  a  murmur  of 
pleasure  through  the  row  of  beauti- 
rnl  £Bces  at  the  prospect  of  England's 
success. 

With  the  next  shot  from  the  rifle 
of  that  smart,  clever,  keen-eyed  Cap- 
tain Heaton— an  excellent  marksman 
nearly  the  best  present— there  is  a 
delay  of  several  minutes,  and  the 
markers  make  no  sign. 

The  delay  is  so  long  that  the 
English  have  to  send  an  orderly 
down  to  know  what  is  the  matter. 
Off  he  dashes  at  a  smart  hand-gidlop 
over  the  springy  turf  towards  the 
target  You  see  him  lessen  and 
lessen  as  he  gets  nearer  the  dark 
earth  mound  of  a  butt 


Presently,  in  his  mechanical  mili- 
tary attitude,  firm  as  a  rock,  with 
his  little  jaunty  soldier's  cap  care- 
fully slanted  across  his  forehead,  he 
dashes  back  and  reports  a  ricochet 
He  reins  in  his  horse  a  moment 
before  the  row  of  ladies,  a  sort  of 
shy  pride  on  his  handsome  young 
&oe.  Then  he  receives  his  order  to 
fall  into  the  rear,  and  away  he 
dashes. 

And  every  time  there  is  a  similar 
ricochet,  or  the  red  flag  or  no  flag  is 
visible  at  the  mantelete^  up  from  the 
ground  springs  a  stalwart  foot 
soldier,  clothed  in  a  long  grey  great- 
coat, with  a  cape,  and  with  1^ 
planted  wide  apart  to  give  him  more 
support,  he  tosses  up  a  red  flajg, 
to  stop  the  shooting,  and  its 
crimson  wave  of  bunting  blows  rip- 
pling in  front  of  the  friends  of 
England. 

And  all  this  time  the  names  c^ 
peers  fly  about  in  ^e  air  in  a  way 
that  must  do  good  to  the  hearts  ii 
those  who  have  never  before  seen 
a  live  nobleman.  '  Bury,'  Elcho,' 
'Ducie,'  are  bandied  about  every 
minute.  Presently  up  comes  General 
Hay,  the  umpire,  to  settle  a  com- 
plaint of  the  Scotch  (who  begin  to 
get  controversial  as  they  feel  them- 
selves beaten),  as  to  whether  the 
English  had  a  right  to  let  their 
marker  mark  the  special  spot  where 
the  bullet  struck.  General  Hay, 
after  some  discussion,  settles  that 
the  English  may  do  as  tliey  Hke,  as 
the  match  was  arranged  on  the 
Scotchmen's  own  terms,  and  no  eoor 
dal  kind  of  marking  was  specified 

The  Scotch  aje  by  no  means  doing 
well.  The  chanipion.  Boss,  is  getting 
few  points,  and  Fergusson, '  the  bril- 
liant but  uncertain  shot,'  as  the 
sporting  papers  call  him,  who  ear- 
ned off  the  St  George's  Vase,  is 
shooting  worse  than  any  one  present 
'Perhaps  owing  to  the  late  horns 
and  bad  sleep  obtainable  in  those 
romantic  but  wretched  tents,'  whis- 
pers an  acute  but  irate  Scotchman 
m  my  ear. 

To-morrow  the  match  will  end, 
with  a  majority  for  England  of  166 ; 
and  that  in  spite  of  Lord  Bury^s 
shoulder  growmg  tender  from  the 
incessant  firing  and  his  rifle  getting 
leaded. 
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BjA  the  shooting  in  this  match, 
as  in  that  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
ibe  Lords  and  Commons,  was  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  that  of 
Colqnhomi,  of  the  Dragoon  Guards, 
whD,  with  a  Westley  Eichards,  and  at 
500, 800,  wd  1,000  yards  afterwards 
made  65  points ;  and  that  still  more 
wonderftu  of  Major  Halford,  who,  in 
shooting  for  the  Albert  Prize  (for 
Uie  40  best  shots  among  the  'all 
comers'),  7  rounds  at  each  range,  at 
800, 900,  and  1,000  yards,  was  on  the 
target  70  times  out  of  31  rounds — 
an  unparalleled  feai  No  wonder 
the  report  of  such  a  gun  scared  all 
the  Swiss  and  French  riflemen  &om 


the  field,  and  made  them  pack  up 
their  traps  and  turn  their  faces 
homeward  in  despair.  ' '  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  gale  of  wind,  it 
needs  scarce  a  look  round  to  see 
that  this  meeting  at  Wimbledon  is  a 
success.  There  are  1,100  com- 
petitors, when  last  year  there  were 
only  720 ;  the  poor  targets  are  being 
abundantly  knocked  about,  and  the 
shooting  is  truer  and  more  even. 
The  electric,  semaphore,  and  Swiss 
targets  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
organization,  though  still  defectiye, 
is  better,  so  at  least  a  crack  shot  in 
the  Victoria's  assured  me. 

I  soon  get  tired  of  the  fitful  firing 
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at  the  pool  targets,  and  betake  myself 
to  the  great  novelty  of  this  year's 
meeting— 'The  Running  Deer.'  The 
Americans,  who  can  hit  a  dollar 
^hroe  times  running  at  short  dis- 
tances, are  also  very  sMlfal  diota  at 
squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  'possums, 
coons,  and  deer.  They  have  re- 
proached us  with  not  practising  at 
moving  objects,  as  in  real  warfare 
one  cannot  always  expect  one's 
enemy  to  stand  still  while  you  prac- 
tise on  his  '  centre,'  and  while,  of 
<^oaise,  in  sporting,  a  stationary  shot 


is  the  exception  rather  than  'the 
rule.  But  these  sneerers  had  forgot 
that  Scotland  boasts  a  race  of  un- 
tiring deer-stalkers,  while  England 
sends  cohorts  of  young  noblemen 
and  students  every  year  to  thin  the 
chamois  of  the  Alps  and  the  rein- 
deer of  Norway. 

The  Eunning  Deer  is  a  well-exe- 
cuted and  painted  model  of  a  broad- 
antlered  rod  deer,  made  of  plate 
iron,  and  which  glides  on  rails  from 
one  mantelet  to  another,  at  some 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
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high  ground,  ^hete  the  riflemen 
stand.  Yon  pay  two  shillings  a 
shot,  and  aio  fined  one  shilling  if 
you  spoil  the  yenison  by  striking  it 
in  the  haunch;  but  if  you  'nail' 
the  bull's-eye,  which  is  a  circle  eight 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  deadly 
region  immediately  behind  the 
sl^ulder,  you  receive  a  portion  of 
the  receipto  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  most  broken  and  pret- 
tiest ^art  of  the  common  where  the 
Bunning  Deer  is  placed.  Dim  and 
blue  in  the  distance  the  woods  rise 
on  the  waring  line  of  the  horizon ; 
to  the  left  spring  a  row  of  small  white 
targets,  that  look  like  risiting-cards 
stuck  in  the  ground,  or  the  tall 
white  tallies  that  gardeners  use  to 
indicate  where  they  have  hidden 
their  seed. 

'Bip,  rap,  ting,  tang'  go  the 
bullets,  and  from  the  hollow  below 
fames  up  the  blue  smoke  from  the 
rifles :  and  here  and  there  groups  of 
ladies  seem  gazing  like  spectators  of 
some  eyentful  battle. 

But  here,  straight  in  front  of  us, 
is  the  low,  dark  earth-mound  that 
we  have  come  to  see,  down  in  a 
hollow,  with  arching  ferns  and 
thorny  tufts  of  furze  growing  gaily 
between  us  and  it  The  mantelets 
are  high  up  on  those  redoubts  at 
either  side;  and  now  and  then  at  the 
back  I  can  see  the  white  shirt- 
sleeves  of  the  markers,  who  are  as 
bugy  as  if  they  were  working  a 
battery. 

We  are  too  &r  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  iron  animal  as  he  rings  down 
the  rails  and  mounte  the  opposite 
incline;  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
startling  the  first  time  to  see  the 
deer  emerge  from  behind  the  man- 
telet, with  apparently  the  mechani- 
cal and  measured  gliding  motion  of 
a  clockwork  figure,  steal  under  the 
shadow  of  the  earth-bank,  like  the 
spectral  deer  that  the  wild  hunter  of 
Fontainebleau  has  spent  so  many 
centuries  of  midnights  pursuing,  and 
slide  up  the  opposite  bank  into  his 
safe  shelter.  It  seems  slow,  but  it  is 
a  flash  of  slow  lightning,  and  the 
marksman  has  no  time  to  reflect, 
and  yery  little  time  to  aim. 

'  The  drummer  must  be  a  person 
of  considerable  nerve;  if  he  hesi- 
tates for  a  single  moment  he  is  lost,' 


I  once  heard  a  pedantic  drum-nu^r 
say ;  certainly  an  xmdecided,  waver- 
ing man  might  shoot  a  ton  of  lead 
away  before  he  hit  the  Bunning 
Deer.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  what  to  do  before  ^  deer 
pute  out  his  nose,  and  the  moment 
the  markers  launch  him  off  yon 
must  do  it  The  true  time  to  fire, 
the  best  shote  tell  me,  is  just  at 
the  moment  the  deer  disappears 
behind  the  mantelet;  he  is  then 
going  slowly,  for  he  mounte  the  hill 
slower,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, than  he  goes  down  it 

There  are  many  of  the  first-rate 
Scottish  riflemen  here  who  know 
tiie  live  animal,  and  men  who  have 
abeady  carried  off  the  Henry  prize, 
and  they  strike  the  creature  nearly 
every  time,  but  not  often  in  the  buUV 
eye.  Next  year  this  running  target 
will  work  smoother ;  this  year  the 
markers  have  been  once  slightly 
wounded  by  splashes  from  the 
bullete,  and  have  often  exposed 
themselves  too  much  in  their  eager- 
ness to  launch  the  deer  with  due 
force. 

And  now  as  the  firing  slack^is, 
and  men  drop  off  for  early  tzaios 
and  late  dinners,  the  talk  at  the 
Bunning  Deer  fiiing-stand  turns  on 
the  fine  shooting  of  the  week— on 
brave  Mr.  Pixley,  who,  by  a  last 
bull's-eye,  when  no  other  shot  would 
have  been  sufficient,  swooped  off  his 
350^.;  of  a  Mr.  Lacey,  of  the  lath 
Foot,  who  made  ten  bull's-eyes  run- 
ning at  500  yards;  and  of  General 
Hay,  who  with  five  random  weapcms, 
made,  in  twenty-three  successive 
shote  at  800  yards,  54  points-^nero 
hite  not  being  enumerated. 

The  group  discussing  the  ques- 
tion is  a  eharacteristio  one:  tiie 
chief  speaker  is  an  officer  of  tiie  line 
in  his  olue  tunic  and  dull  red  sash. 
He  is  sitting  under  the  flattering 
shadow  of  the  red  danger-flag,  with 
one  knee  up,  and  his  hands  clasped 
across  it:  his  auditors  are  groy- 
ooated  or  ^reen-coated  rifle  volun- 
teers of  vanous  ranks,  some  rubbing 
the  powder-bloom  and  the  black, 
smeary  moisture  from  their  rifle- 
locks ;  others  loading  or  adjusting 
their  sighting. 

The  gay  ensign  is  lamenting  the 
utter  want  of  sporting  feeling  in  the 
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120th  Light  Marines :  '  If  yoall 
believe  me/  says  he  to  a  sympa- 
tiiizmg  Tolnnteer  tired  of  shooting, 
'if  youll  believe  me,  air,  it  is  some- 
times  difficult  to  get  up  a  game  of 
vridst  at  our  mess;  they  don't  dog- 
fi^t,  they  don't  rat,  they  don't 
dnve,  ^besy  don't  cricket,  they  don't 
do  anything— a  lot  of  old  fellows, 
yon  see,  past  work;  nothing  fBfit, 
sir,  nothing  rattling  in  them ;  ngh!' 
and  here  the  ensign  groaned  in  the 
bittemess  of  his  heart 


Bat  even  to  rifle-shooting  and  the 
thonghtftd  conyersation  of  ensigns 
there  must  be  an  end,  so  I  take  a 
last  look,  with  the  rough  wind  in 
my  teeth,  at  the  lon^  earth-monnds^ 
the  target-Hke  visiting-cards,  the 
rheumatic  bell-tents,  and  hurry  off 
to  the  station. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  bell  rings^ 
the  train  slides  up  with  its  many 
wheels,  and  I  am  borne  off  by  ths 
snorting,  fiery  monster,  far  out  of 
range  of  the  Kifle  Volunteers. 


AETISTS'  NOTES  FROM  CHOICE  PICTUEES. 


rpHERE  are  stories  for  books  and 
X  stories  for  pictures.  Stories 
that  are  charming  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  fxtconteur  may,  in  fact,  be 
anything  but  charming  when  told  on 
canvas  in  perennial  colours,  though 
by  the  most  capable  painter. 

Of  this  we  have  an  illustration 
before  us.  We  have  all  eigoyed  the 
story  as  told  by  Le  Sage— rather  as 
told  by  that  most  light-hearted  of 
demons,  Asmodeus,  and  repeated  in 
airiest  manner  by  the  author  of  '  Le 
Diabk  Boiteux'— of  the  misadven- 
tures of  that  foolish  Fatrido,  citizen 
of  Madrid,  who,  'leaving  hiB  beau- 
tiful and  modest  young  wife  at  home,' 
wandered  one  fine  summer  morning 
to  the  Plazo  to  look  at  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bull-fights  which  were 
to  take  place  that  day. 

As  yet,  silly  fellow,  he  is  only 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  galleries  and 
9ie  company  already  beginning  to 
assemble,  and  thiiiking  how  he 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tival, did  the  state  of  his  finances 
permit  But  then  step  down  from 
<Hie  of  the  scaffolds  a  couple  of 
lovely,  well-dressed  youn^  damsels, 
one  of  whom  in  descending  shows 
Vy  accident  'a  neatly-turned  ankle, 
with  a  pink  silk  stocking  and  silver 
garter,'  and  instantly '  lus  heart  is  aH 
in  a  flame.'  Evidently  the  ladies 
are  at  a  loss,  and  our  citizen  of 
ooarse  proffers  his  services.  They 
tte  becomingly  coy,  but  at  length 
ponfeas  that  they  left  home  so  early 
in  order  to  secure  good  places  that 
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they  did  not  stay  for  breakfost,  and 
now  they  are  seeking  for  a  house 
where  young  ladies  without  their 
brother  may  with  propriety  take  a 
hght  morning  meal.  Perhaps  he 
could  direct  them  to  such  a  house? 
Poor  Patricio  is  of  course  only  too 
happy  to  conduct  them.  He  finds 
a  neat  suburban  hostel.  Mine  host 
luckily  has  '  the  remains  of  a  great 
entertainment  made  only  yesterday.' 
And  whilst  the  foir  ones  eat  (or 
whilst  his  back  is  turned,  conceal  in 
a  linen  pocket  which  one  of  them 
has  under  her  petticoat)  not  only  a 
brace  of  young  partridges  and  two 
cold  chickens,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  wine,  but  find  they  fur- 
ther need  three  more  pigeons  and  a 
good  slice  of  lEstremadura  ham, 
with  a  dessert  of  fruits  proper  to  the 
season,  our  foolish  citizen  amuses 
himself  with  contemplating  the. 
beauty  of  his  Luisitas.  He  is  a 
httle  dismayed  at  the  bill,  which 
amounts  to  fifty  reals,  for  he  has  but 
thirty  reals  in  his  pocket,  and  to 
make  up  the  difference  he  can  think 
of  no  other  means  than  that  of 
pledging  his  rosary,  garnished  with 
silver  coins.  But  he  soon  rallies,, 
duly  deposits  his  beads  in  the  handfr 
of  the  limdlord,  and,  being  graciously 
permitted  to  escort  his  ch^mer,  ob- 
tains on  credit  from  an  acquaintance 
of  his  some  excellent  seats  for  the 
show;  borrows  from  another  friend 
a  doubloon,  that  he  may  obtain  ices, 
dried  sweetmeats,  and  other  after- 
noon delicacies ;  and,  when  the  fes- 
s 
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HybI  is  oTer,  like  a  gallant  cavalier 
sees  the  ladies  to  the  docur  of  their 
house,  being  not  p^mitted  to  enter, 
becaose  the  brotner  is  a  choleric 
TDong  gentlemMi,  and  might  take 
offance,  till  a  signal  is  given  from 
the  window;  and  then,  in  fine,  site 
on  a  stone  hard  by,  cooling  his  heels, 
hour  after  hoar,  till  the  bells  chime 
midnight,  and  he  finds  that  the 
doorway  of  the  house  is  merely  the 
doorway  of  an  alley  which  leads  to 
another  street,  and  that,  in  ^ort,  he 
has  been  imposed  upon.  And  so  he 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  sneak  home 
to  his  dear  Mrs.  P.,  who  has  a  some- 
what sharp  tongue,  and  who  is  ad- 
ministering a  Caudleian  discourse  as 
Asmodeus  so  conveniently  raises  the 
roof  of  the  chamber  for  Don  Cleo- 
fes's  delectation. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  the  story  as  Le  Sage  relates  it; 
but  though  Mr.  Egg  has  seized  tiie 
only  conceivable  moment  fairly  pre- 
sentable upon  canvas  (unless  it  be 
that  of  the  poor  dupe  cooling  his 
heels  outside  the  house  he  takes  to 
be  Luisita's),  and  has  done  his  part 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  living 
painter  could  have  done  it,  his  very 
success  only  makes  us  feel  the  more 
that  the  subject  is  not  one — with  all 
its  associations — ^for  a  drawing-room 
picture. 

But  having  made  his  selection,  the 
painter  has  treated  the  subject  in  his 
daintiest  manner.  The  picture  has 
the  quiet,  but  cheerful  sunny  colour 
jou  look  for  in  a  picture  of  this  sort 
The  lover  is  deliberatively  soft— so 
won  over  by  the  pretty  face  and 
pink  silk  stocking,  that  he  is  only 
momentarily  taken  aback  at  the  un- 
expected total  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill.  Mine  host  is  a  genuine  Spanish 
landlord  of  the  established  type. 
And  the  young  ladies  are— if  fiie 
truth  must  be  told — almost  pretty 
and  modest-looking  enough  to  have 
deceived  a  wiser  man  than  Don 
Patricio,  the  suspicious  display  of 


the  pink  stocking  notwithstand- 
ing. 

And  this  oonsiderotian  recooGOeB 
us  to  our  artist,  with  whom— though 
perfaapB  we  ought  not  to  say  bo— 
we  were  hardly  disposed  to  agree  as 
to  the  selectk»OL  he  made  on  ^ 
occasion  from  his  note-book.  *Ce^ 
tainly,'.  we  were  inclined  to  expostu- 
late, 'yon  have  given  us  a  conple 
of  very  pretty  feces,  and  they  are 
taken  from  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
choice  little  picture  in  ite  way.  But 
are  they  "  la  crtoe  de  la  oreme" 
even  of  Mr.  Egg's  fair  faces?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  most  likeable 
lady,  Bianca,  in  his  version  of  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shi^w  ?"  Or  if,  as 
a  setroff  to  the  worthier  counte- 
nances you  have  given  us  before 
you  wished  for  a  frail  beauty  from 
one  of  Mr.  Egg's  canvases,  why  not 
choose  "Pretty  Nelly,"  whom  old 
Pepys,  for  all  his  wife's  grim  looks 
and  his  own  pious  resolutions,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  from  kissing  ?* 

But  we  perceive  now  that  the 
mistake  lies  with  us — and  with  the 
painter.  He  has  chosen  a  maladroU 
theme,  and  he  has  not  made  his  fair 
ones  correspond  to  their  true  cha- 
racter. Look  well  at  these  pretty 
brunettes,  and  say  whether  they 
could  possibly  have  swallowed  that 
inordinate  quantity  of  partridges 
and  pigeons  and  Estremadura  hm, 
with  bread,  wine,  and  fruits,  all  at 
one  sitting,  and  then  have  been 
ready  for  ices,  and  dried  fruits,  and 
chocolate,  and  lemonade,  almost  di- 
rectly afterwards  ?  Or  that  Jacintha 
— the  damsel  on  the  left,  with  that 
quaint  head-ornament— could  pos- 
sibly have  stuflfed  away  a  brace  of 
partridges  and  a  couple  of  pigeons 
in  a  linen  pocket  she  kept  under  her 
petticoat  for  the  purpose  of  pilfer? 
Or  that  this  Luisita  could  have  been 
capable  of  showing  a  pink  silk  stock- 
ing and  silver  garter  m  order  to  lead 
a  foolish  Madrid  citizen  such  a 
dance? 
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AFTEE  all  tiw  groat  aohiefre- 
ments  at  the  World's  Fair 
hare  beec  duly  chicmicled;  after  a 
fle&son-lacket  holder,  for  instance, 
iiM  formed  a  judgment  during  his 
numerons  visfts  conoeming  those 
products  whereon  the  welfore  ajMi 
«omforfc  of  nations  mainly  depend, 
and  has  (in  duty  bound)  abused  the 
Commissianers  for  their  short- 
ooDimgs— there  will  still  be  lefk  a 
faimdle  of  oddities,  odds  and  ends, 
curiosities,  queer  things,  'notions,* 
worthy  of  a  little  attrition.  Let  us 
op^  the  bundle. 

Among  matters  of  food  and  beve- 
nge,  it  is  droll  to  think  of  those 
Q^man  sausages  in  the  ZoUyerein, 
vbich  stand,  like  the  celebrated  four- 
•nd-tweniy  fiddlers,  '  all  of  a  row,' 
each  in  a  tin  case,  and  each  case 
soldered  up.  We  can  neither  see 
nor  taste;  and  the  sausage  may  be 
anytiiing  but  sausage,  for  aught  we 
biow.  Keyertheless,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  the  Jury  on  Glass  m. 
twted  the  contents  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cases ;  and  possibly  Honour- 
ftUe  Mention,  if  not  a  higher  testi- 
monial, rewards  the  skill  of  the 
sausage-maker.  The  casks  of  salted 
mess-beef  from  Australia,  too ;  the 
un&youred  can  know  little  about 
^  meat;  but  it  is  tantalizing  to 
1>e  told  that  such  beef  can  be  sold  at 
tvDopence  per  lb.,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  taste  it.  Seriously,  however,  this 
is  a  yery  important  item  for  whalers 
and  shippers  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  odd-looking,  dark,  leat^ry  strips 
of  dried  beef  from  Monte  Video,  and 
tile  hghter  coloured,  but  equally 
leathery  strips  of  himg  beet,  are 
anything  but  tempting  to  our  eyes : 
ti»y  constitute,  howeyer,  a  nutritious 
and  highly  important  kind  of  food 
amoogmany  S(mth  Am^can  nations. 
Cases  of  preseryed  meat,  fish,  y^e- 
table,  and  fruit  are  plentiful  enough ; 
^  in  reference  to  than  we  are  in 
tiie  same  predicament  as  to  the  Ger- 
JMn  aiaages.  In  the  fer-fiuned 
and  wdl^bused  food  trophy,  how- 
erer,  there  is  some  preseryed  fresh 
Bjeat  ;wbich  can  be  seen  through  a 
«ttas  yessel;  yery  eatable  it  looks; 


and  it  is  well  worth  knowing  that 
such  a  mode  of  preserving  m^,  by 
exclusion  of  air,  is  practicable.  Ship 
biscuits  and  fancy  biscuits  being 
r^arded  as  nothing  '  odd,'  we  must 
yet  just  mention  the  patent  rye-bran 
eakes  from  Denmark;  an  Fingliflb 
verdict  concerning  tban  would  cer- 
tainly be  that  they  are  rough-«uid- 
tough ;  nevertheless  the  '  hardly 
Norsemen'  have  fed  <m  such  cakes 
from  the  days  of  the  sea-kings. 
Maccaroni-eaters,  of  whom  there  are 
fow  in  England,  have  hitherto  had 
but  little  conception  of  the  nume- 
rous &nciful  forms  into  which  fine 
wheaten  paste  is  made  by  the  Nea- 
politans ;  a  little  ferreting  in  the 
Italian  department  would  illustrate 
this  matter  curiously.  We  must  say 
a  good  word  for  the  Prussian  grid- 
irons—tinned, clean,  cheap,  and 
handy — with  gutters  and  a  well  to 
preserve  the  gravy  from  our  chop 
or  steak.  And  we  would  say  a  good 
word  also  for  the  exhibitor  who 
leaves  open  a  store  of  snuff  pw  bono 
joublico;  but  we  cannot  praise  the 
Frenchman  whom  we  once  saw  fill- 
ing his  box  therefrom,  instead  of 
b^g  content  with  a  pinch.  Thou- 
sands of  English  persons  have  never, 
until  1862,  seen  ice  made  in  a  hot 
room  cm  a  hot  day.  M.  Siebe,  M. 
Carr6,  and  other  exhibitors  not  only 
show  the  ice,  but  make  it  before  our 
eyes ;  and  b^utiftd  blocks  and  cylin- 
ders they  certainly  are  which  are 
produced  in  this  way.  If,  instead 
of  icing  our  beverages,  we  wish 
simply  to  filter  the  water  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  of  them,  there  are 
Lorenz's  singular  hollow  balls  of 
charcoal,  which,  plunged  into  a  pail 
of  unfiltered  water,  will  fish  it  out 
as  a  pure,  pellucid  stream— ay!  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  gallons  per  hour 
with  a  three  shilling  charcoal  Iwdl, 
as  Herr  Lorenz  asserts.  A  worthy 
Frenchman,  M.  Penant,  must  cer- 
tainly have  music  in  his  soul.  He 
has  invented  a  musical  coffee-pot. 
You  put  your  coffee  into  one  half  of 
a  vessel,  and  cold  water  into  another ; 
you  light  a  spirit-lamp ;  and  in  the 
act  of  adjusting  the  apparatus  you 
s  a 
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set  a  mtusical  box  going.  When  the 
coffee  is  done,  it  pours  itself  out  into 
the  proper  hfdf  of  the  yeesel,  puts 
ont  its  own  fire,  and  stops  its  own 
music!  A  bachelor  who  has  his 
morning  coffee  made  in  such  a  way 
should  go  to  business  with  his  heart 
rerjoidng.  Concerning  wine,  there 
are  the  same  tantalizing  conditions 
as  those  that  goTem  the  German 
sausages;  we  cannot  pass  judgment 
on  tiie  quality,  for  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  Spain  makes  tiie  matter 
still  worse,  for  she  surrotmds  a  bottle 
of  unattainable  wine  with  half  a 
dozen  wine-glasses,  thus  '  adding 
insult  to  injury.'  Allsopp's  cask  of 
ele,  too,  may  be  good— or  the  cask 
may  be  empty,  for  aught  that  can  be 
seen. 

In  p^sonal  adornments  and  knick- 
knacks  there  are  not  wanting  oddities 
enough  at  the  Exhibition.  Witness 
that  fur  lady's  scalp.  Society  is  not 
supposed  to  know  whether  ladies  are 
ever  bald-headed ;  but  the  hair  may 
unquestionably  become  thinner,  and 
also  li|;htened  in  colour;  and  then 
there  is  a  temptation  to  adopt  an 
artificial  covering.  A  worthy  per- 
ruquier,  wishing  to  show  that  he 
can  make  ladies'  scalps  of  any  de- 
sired degree  of  thinness,  has  con- 
trived a  clockwork  apparatus  for 
slowly  moving  up  and  down  the 
scalp  on  an  artificial  head.  Strange, 
certeinly,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
of  an  uncomfortable  American  Indian 
practica  Another  perruquier  shows 
a  specimen  of  woman's  hair  six  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  said  to  have 
once  been  naturally  belonging  to  an 
English  lady,  and  to  be  the  longest 
specimen  fcoown.  The  lady,  it  is 
certain,  must  have  uevoted  much 
tune  to  the  feminine  duty  of  ' doing' 
her  hair.  Tiom  hair  to  brushes  is 
an  easy  transition,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  admire  the  worthy 
Bussian  with  the  unpronounceable 
name,  who  has  produced  a  temple 
of  brushes,  whidi  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners (in  accordance  with  their 
taste  elsewhere)  should  have  con- 
verted into  a  '  Trophy.'  As  to  the 
personal  adornments  in  the  form  of 
jewellery,  we  will  take  note  here 
only  of  those  wonderful  artifidal 
pearls  which,  whether  they  are  '  odd ' 
or    not,   are    certainly   instructive 


enough  as  examples  of  mampnla- 
tion.  There  they  are  in  the  Fiench 
Court,  two  rows  of  real  pearls  worth 
i,ioo2.,  and  two  of  mock  pearls 
worth  4L :  so  much  alike  that  none 
but  judges  can  detect  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  worth  a  ten  minuieB' 
stay  near  that  glass  case  to  listen 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  lady  yisiton 
on  this  important  matter;  and  a 
neighbouring  case  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  way  in  whidi 
the  materials  for  making  artifidil 
pearls  are  shown—the  lump  of 
glass,  the  glass  blown  into  beads, 
the  beads  misshapen  in  the  numner 
of  pearls,  and  the  pearly  Uquid  made 
from  the  scales  of  the  bleak  fish. 

In  clothing  and  its  materials  ihero 
are  oddities  m  good  store,  for  thoee 
who  have  time  and  patience  for 
searching  them  out.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  waterproof  suit  in  the 
Austrian  department,  overcoat,  0Te^ 
alls,  and  cap— all  for  nine  shillingB: 
thoroughly  eclipsing  all  the  adver- 
tising tailors  m  England.  Thore 
are  Dr.  Both's  stockings,  made  like 
gloves,  with  the  toes  sepaiated. 
There  is  the  same  physician's  con- 
trivance by  which,  as  he  assertB, 
ladies  could  dispense  altogether  with 
stays,  and  substitute  a  philosophical 
bodice.  There  is  t^e  Swiss  '  mpon- 
a-ressort :  s'aggrandisomt  a  volont^  ,*' 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  can- 
ning device  for  lessening  the  ampli- 
tude of  ladies'  skirts  at  pleasure— an 
achievement  deserving  no  end  of 
Prize  Medals.  There  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  sewing,  hemming,  stitch- 
ing, and  so  forth,  performed  by  the 
aid  of  dozens  of  sewing-machines- 
pretty  enough  when  worked  by 
feminine  hands,  but  not  pleaong 
when  presided  over  by  bearded  and 
moustached  men,  who  ought  to  have 
something  better  to  do  thui  dandhng 
little  bits  of  collars,  fnUs,  and  edg- 
ings. There  are  the  diowy  but 
misconceived  ribbons,  in  which  por- 
traits of  emperors  and  empresseB, 
queens  and  princes,  are  woven  at 
tne  cost  of  infinite  time  and  trouble ; 
and  the  Coventry  ribbon,  in  whidi 
the  legend  of  Lady  Godiva  is  woven 
in  actual  letters,  demonstrating  what 
the  Jaoquard  loom  can  achieve,  but 
inducing  a  wish  that  the  same 
amount  of  ingenuity  had  be^  better 
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applied.    There  is  the  Dunfermline 
isble-ooter,  with  woyen  portraits  of 
all  ^  Crimean  heroes— heroes  who 
haTe  certainly  no  reason  to  be  flat- 
tered at   the   physiognomies   here 
giren  to  them.    There  is  that  pa- 
tient lady's  connterpane,  with  the 
ridi  crochet  device  formed  of  three 
million  stitches^  consuming  five  miles 
of  cotton  thread,  and  which  has  re- 
quired twelve  hours'  labour  per  day 
for  three   months.     There   is  the 
crochet  chess-board,  very  clever,  pro- 
haUy,  but  likely  soon  to  b€«^e 
dirty  if  applied  to  actual  use.    There 
are  the  woven  fabrics  produced  by 
electricity— if  M.  Bonelli  can  be  in- 
duced to  set  his  wonderfully  inge- 
nious electric  Jacquard  apparatus  in 
motion.    There  is  the  poor  invalid 
Empress  of  Austria's  girdle  or  sash, 
in  the  Ionian  department,  so  few 
inches  in  length  that  one  marvels 
how  any  human  frame   could   be 
maintained  with  the  waist  so  pinched 
in,  and  inducing  one  to  speculate 
whetiber  the  health  of  the  illustrious 
lady    has     been    ruined    thereby. 
There  is  that  sensible  stocking  in 
the  Zollverein,  with  the  foot  sticking 
np,  showing  how  the  whole  is  pro- 
duced   by    weaving,   without   any 
seaming  up  the  calf;  and  there  are 
those  circcuar  hosiery  frames,  actu- 
ally at  work  in  the  Western  Annexe, 
with  the  singularly  ingenious  me- 
chanism for  weaving  not  only  seam- 
less stockings,  but  seamless  petti- 
coats.  There  are  the  pretty  palmetto 
hats  and  bonnets  from  Bermuda,  so 
pleasing   in  tint,  and  so  light  and 
gracefttl  in  the  texture  of  the  mate- 
rial   There  are  the  Panama  hats  in 
the  Spaiush  Colonial  department — 
hats  which  seldom  come  over  to 
England,  so  great  is  tiie  demand  for 
them,  on  account  of  their  cool,  shady 
qualities,  in  the  r^ons  of  Central 
America.     There   are  the   curious 
cork  hats  from  France — ^not  mere 
cork  foundations,  as  in  some  of  our 
*  zephyr '  hats,  but  bond  fide  cork 
throu^out,  band,  rosette,  and  all, 
including  hats  of  that  fanny  shape 
whic)i  hfUB  BO  excited  the  wonder- 
ment of  London  boys  during  the 
recent  visits  of  Frenchmen  to  Eng- 
land.   There  are  the  boots  which  a 
French  exhibitor  puts  together  by 
means  of    brass   screws  or   pins, 


through  the  aid  of  a  very  ingenious 
machine— clever  and  curious;  for  in 
one  instant  the  brass  is  in  the  form 
of  wire,  and  in  another  it  is  a  screw 
firmly  holding  together  the  leathers 
of  the  boot  If  it  be  a  good  thing 
that  linens  and  cambrics,  muslins 
and  laoes,  be  neat,  smooth,  and 
glossy,  then  surely  the  Frenchman's 
'  fer  Janus,'  or  double-£aced  smooth- 
ing-iron, is  worthy  of  inunortality. 
The  inventor  grows  quite  senti- 
mental in  describing  its  qualities. 
He  says  that  he  has  be^  '  inspired ' 
with  the  idea  of  this  '  nouveau  sys- 
tem '  of  smoothing-irons  *  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  embarrassments  which 
ladies  so  continually  experience  while 
travelling,  when  they  wish  to  obtain 
a  hot  iron  to  give  a  light  touch  to  a 
dress,  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  lace ;' 
and  he  mourns  over  the  soorchings 
and  soilings  which,  even  if  obtainable, 
such  an  iron  is  likely  to  produce. 
Hence  his  invention.  There  is  a 
httie  spirit-lamp  with  a  wick,  and  a 
tube  wnich  conveys  the  heated  air 
to  the  interior  of  a  double-£EU^  iron ; 
both  &ces  can  be  heated  in  equal  or 
unequal  degree;  and  the  lady  can 
fpYO  a  *  coup  de  fer '  to  her  millinery 
with  either  or  both  of  them  at  plea- 
sure. And  the  box-iron  being  hol- 
low, an  Italian  iron  (*  fer  k  tuyauter ') 
can  be  popped  into  it,  and  heated 
at  the  same  tima  We  are  told  that 
a  pennyworth  of  spirit  will  last  two 
hours;  that  the  iron  and  a  spirit- 
bottie  can  be  packed  in  a  small  box 
for  travelling ;  and  that  the  genuine 
article  is  to  be  known  by  the  device 
of  two  classical  torches,  a  star,  and 
the  words  *  Economic,  propiet^,  sa- 
lubrity, promptitude.' 

There  are  furniture  oddities,  as 
well  as  oddities  in  clothing  and  its 
accessories.  Witness  that  cunning 
mtdtum  in  parvo  from  Dublin,  the 
room-full  of  furniture  packed  or 
packable  in  a  box.  It  is  not  quite 
so  wonderfcd  as  the  magic  cabinet 
displayed  by  a  foreigner  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  it  is  very  clever  for  all  that. 
There  are  six  chairs  and  a  couch,  all 
with  blue  stuffed  seats,  backs,  and 
elbows,  and  all,  when  taken  to  pieces, 
susceptible  of  being  packed  away  in 
a  flat  box  about  a  yard  square  by 
six  inches  deep.     And  a  cabinet- 
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maker  from  Holland  seems  to  haye 
been  'inspired 'with  the  same  kind  of 
geoins  as  his  brother  tradesman 
from  Dublin,  at  about  the  same  time ; 
for  he  has  sent  no  fewer  than  twelve 
chairs,  all  packed  in  a  space  of  eight 
square  feet,  the  box  bein^  narrower 
and  deeper  than  the  one  just  noted. 
There  is  that  circular  table,  too,  ex- 
pendible to  nearly  double  its  former 
area»  without  losing  its  circular 
E^pe,  by  an  ingenious  application 
of  screws  and  levers.  Surely  win- 
dow-blinds never  before  met  our 
eyes  so  cheap  as  those  from  Hamburg 
— «ab6titute8  for  Venetian  blinds  at 
twopence-halfpenny  per  square  foot 
— ^nuide  of  little  bits  of  wood  and 
string,  humble  enough  in  every  wf^, 
but  neat  and  tidy.  And  those  smidl 
tables,  chess-boards,  dish-stands, 
kettle-holders,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  made  in  Stuttgard  from 
polished  inlaid  veneer:  no  English 
manu&cturcr  would  dream  of  making 
such  things  at  such  low  prices.  The 
'pianino  rwedoterpe,*  the  tiny  table- 
piano  with  strips  of  glass  instead  of 
strings,  used  for  teaching  children 
the  rudiments  of  music,  is  really  a 
very  useful  and  creditable  oddity. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  in 
our  mansions  electric  bell-handles, 
such  as  those  exhibited  in  the  French 
department,  where  we  are  directed 
to  press  the  finger  on  knobs  in- 
scribed with  the  names  'Pierre,' 
'Louis,'  'Jean,'  'Charles,'  'Paul/ 
intended  to  summon  those  &ithful 
domestics  to  our  presence.  If  we 
want  shilling  clocks,  here  they  are, 
in  the  North  Gallery,  each  comprising 
a  column  of  mercury,  which  shdes 
down  a  glass  tube  in  a  certain  num- 
ber oi  hours,  and  having  graduated 
scales  at  the  sides.  The  mercury, 
it  is  true,  becomes  sluggish  after  a 
time,  making  the  clock  slow ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  curious  shil- 
ling's worth.  There  is  that  wonder- 
ful lock,  not  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  carrying  out  the  old  principle  of 
the  puzzle-lock  to  an  ^nbamesing 
degree,  with  its  seven  concentric 
rings  of  letters,  and  its  two  hundred 
million  modes  of  comtanation.  If  the 
loc^er-up  should  forget  the  cipher 
with  which  he  festened  the  lock, 
how  would  he  unfiasten  it  ?  '  that  is 
the  question.'    We  are  not  many  oi 


us  so  extravagant  as  that  sad  fellow 
the  late  Sultui  of  Turkey,  Abdul 
Me^d,  or  we  might  order  from 
Mr.  Defries  such  a  glass  curtain  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  South  (jourt, 
formed  of  fifteen  hundred  silvered 
pnsms,  and  giving  a  brilliant  reflec- 
tion when  lights  are  placed  in  front 
of  it :  or  such  naughty  extravagancies 
as  the  jewelled  stereoscope  cmd  the 
jewelled  mirror. 

Those  who  iaravel  enough  to  know 
that  Hansoms  are  'hat-crushers, 
finger-smashers,  coat-soilers,  and 
mud-splashers,'  and  that  the  sup- 
plementary omnibuses  brought  to 
light  during  the  Exhibition  are  cha- 
racterized by  'leaky  roofe,  musty 
seats,  batter^  ribs,  and  cushions 
stuffed  with  mouldy  hay,*  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  many  smart  ve- 
hicles at  Brompton ;  some  of  which 
have  the  mark  of  oddity  bebnging 
to  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
'reversible  waggonette,'  which,  by 
a  few  magic  adjustments,  becomes 
convertible  into  an  open  £unily  car- 
riage, a  close  carriage,  a  mail  phaeton, 
a  dog-cart  phaeton,  and  a  break  or 
luggage-cari  Another  possesses  a 
name  which  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  inventor  understands  Greek;  it 
is  the  '  dioropha,'  of  which  tiie  entire 
upper  half  may  be  slung  on  or 
off  while  in  the  coach-house,  thus 
making  it  either  a  close  or/m  opm 
carnaga  There  is  that  Fr^ch 
omnibus,  too,  with  the  tell-tale  appa- 
ratus for  recording  the  number  of 
persons  who  go  in  and  out.  We  have 
tried  such  thmgs  before  in  England, 
but  som^ow  the  apparatus  was 
always  found  to  be  out  of  order, 
from  causes  of  which  the  conductors 
and  drivers  slUy  professed  themselves 
to  be  quite  ignorant  Travellers  bv 
railway  will  have  reason  to  be  struck 
with  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Bamsbottom's 
apparatus,  by  which  a  locomotive 
may  suck  up  the  water  to  feed  its 
boiler  out  of  a  trough  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  while  going  at  a  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  and  with  the 
apparatus  whereby  a  train  may  cany 
its  gas-works  with  it  for  lighfanf" 
the  carriages ;  and  wit^  the  beautifm 
little  model  of  a  locomotive,  having 
a  golden  steiun-dome  and  silver 
boiler-tubes,  really  made  workable 
by  the  heat  of  a  tiny  spizit-lampy 
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and  the  whole  weighing  Bomewhere 
about  &n  ounce.  The  lovers  of 
oantical  constractions  may  be  called 
upon  to  admire  the  little  model  of 
the '  Euryaltis/  which  certainly  rolls 
upon  its  clock-work  sea  very  prettily ; 
nd  Mr.  Bi^'s  wager-boat,  which 
we  may  take  in  pieces  and  almost 
pat  into  om:  coat  pockets ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson's  machinery  for  boat- 
building, by  which  a  boat  may  be 
tamed  out  of  hand  all  complete  in 
five  boors. 

If  we  ramble  through  the  Exhibi- 
tkm  in  the  way  that  thousands  do, 
taking  everything  just  as  it  comes, 
and  adhering  to  no  particular  plan 
as  to  classes  or  countries,  we  may, 
perchance,  stumble  over  oddities 
somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Theie  is  a  Sheffield  knife  with 
seventy-five  highly-polished  Httle 
blades,  the  whole  affidr  compact 
enough  to  go  into  a  thimble.  Near 
it  is  a  razor  large  enough  to  shave 
Dionysras  and  several  other  grants 
all  at  once;  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors that  would  almost  cut  a  sheet 
of  iron  into  ribbons.  Spain  shows 
us  a  Toledo  sword  bent  double,  to 
test  the  temper  of  the  steel.  At  one 
place  are  water-pipes  made  of  paper, 
actual  paper,  so  well  bitimiinizea  as 
to  be  Doth  strong  and  waterproof. 
At  another  are  the  philosophical 
safsty  lucifers,  tipped  with  a  compo- 
st that  will  only  ignite  when 
rubbed  upon  that  mrticular  sand- 
Pi^  with  which  fiiose  particular 
woes  are  covered.  Then,  m  what  is 
called  the  Process  Court,  we  may  see 
what  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us 
has  ever  seen  before— men  makmg 
veritable  tobacco-pipes  and  black- 
lead  pencils;  and  tnere  is  an  in- 
geoioas  person  here  who  makes 
paper  bags,  pasting  and  all^  at  the 
nte  of  about  a  dozen  in  a  minute, 
by  means  of  a  machine  something 
ub  those  for  making  envelopes. 
Btass  wire  thread  attracts  our  notice 
by  its  fineness,  eight  miles  of  it  only 
J^ghing  one  poxmd.  Here  are  M. 
8enk*8  fountam-pens,  apparently 
^  useful  little  aflBairs;  but  the 
^ddity  lies  in  his  Enghsh  instructicms 
foruae:  '  If  you  like  to  make  a  fine, 
""idling,  or  big  writing,  lean  the 
"|5*ere  80  hardly  that  it  wants.' 
*h6ie  is  the  electric  target,  which 


sends  back  word  to  the  shooter  ex- 
actly where  it  has  been  hit,  as  if  it 
were  a  sentient  being  conscious  of 
pain  and  injury.  There  is  Hohnes's 
electric  light,  which  involves  deeper 
philosophy  than  most  gazers  are 
aware  of,  for  it  converts  heat  into 
power,  power  into  magnetism,  and 
magnetism  into  hghi  There  is  the 
diamond  -  grinding  apparatus,  bj 
which  M.  Auerhaan,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  BoakeU, 
shows  how  precious  gems  are  shaped 
by  rather  dirty-looking  apparatus. 
There  are  the  sheets  of  paper  made 
from  old  bar^  and  menno  dresses, 
the  wool  bdng  charred  out  by  means 
of  super-heated  steam,  and  the  cotton 
worked  up  to  a  pulp.  There  is  the 
parchment  made  from  paper,  so 
tough  and  durable  that  we  can 
hardly  recognize  it  as  paper  at  alL 
There  are  Mr.  Benson's  curious  an- 
cient watches,  one  having  a  case  cut 
from  a  soUd  Brazilian  pebble,  another 
cut  from  an  agate,  and  another  that 
shows  the  month,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
moon's  age,  the  hour,  the  minute, 
and  the  second.  There  is  an  album 
from  Austria  weighing  six  hundred 
poimds,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would 
almost  require  a  steam-engine  to 
open  it.  There  is  a  mass  of  alum 
as  large  as  Big  Ben,  but  not  so  sadly 
cracked.  There  are  some  hollow 
candles,  which  admit  the  air  inside 
as  well  as  out,  to  feed  the  flame— a 
very  sensible  arrangement.  There 
is  that  lively  frog  which  was  found 
deep  down  in  a  bed  of  Butterley  coal, 
and  which  has  had  a  httle  house  cut 
for  itself  in  the  very  block  of  coal  in 
which  it  was  found.  There  is  that 
jar  of  water  which  has  had  a  per- 
ceptible tint  given  to  it  by  one  single 
drop  of  aniline,  the  source  of  me 
lovely  magenta  cofour.  Curious  aiui 
interesting,  and  ought  to  be  valuable, 
is  the  type-composing  machine,  by 
which  a  person  playing  on  a  sort  of 
dumb  piano  arranges  the  types  for 
printing,  to  the  tune  of  forty  thou- 
sand types  per  day.  There  is  a  sheet 
of  india-rubber,  four  feet  square,  so 
thin  as  to  be  diaphonous ;  and  there 
is  a  vulcanized  mdia-rubber  statue, 
as  large  as  life,  in  the  Zollverein, 
waiting  for  time  to  show  whether  it 
is  durable  or  not 
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ON  one  of  the  £Eurest  luidsnminer 
eves  that  ever  fell  from  the 
skies — a  Phaeton  with  all  his  splen- 
dour, but  without  his  fire — we  found 
ourselves  in  a  picturesque  cemetery 
in  Belgium— a  miniature  P^re  la 
Chaise.  We  reached  it  by  a  plea- 
sant walk  along  a  pleasant  suburb 
shaded  by  alleys  of  the  finest  lime 
trees,  bees  filling  the  air  with  their 
song  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  pro- 
gress, and  the  neighbouring  strip  of 
water  baptizing  it  with  freshness. 
Solitude  added  its  channs  to  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene ;  for,  be 
it  noted,  it  was  not  on  Sunday  that  we 
made  acquaintance  with  the  village 
of  Lacken,  nor  patrolled  the  length 
of  the  too  highly-lauded  Allee  Verte, 
when  crowds  of  pleasure  -  seekers 
would  have  marred  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  turned  a  solemnizing 
and  spiritual  communion  with  nature 
and  nature's  Grod  into  a  very  vulgar 
festival.  Had  we  adopted  the  weekly 
holiday  for  our  pedestrian  trip,  we 
should  have  been  in  the  case  of 
Ariosto's  angel  Michael,  who  entered 
the  church  doors  in  search  of  sacred 
gdlence,  and  encountered  the  brawl 
of  the  discordant  multitude ;  but  we, 
though  we  should  have  had  the 
multitude,  would  have  escaped  the 
discord;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
decorous  than  a  Belgian  promenade. 
We  were  alone,  but  alone  only  in 
l^e  sense  of  him  who  described  him- 
self as  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.  Our  pilgrimage  was  to  gratify 
a  natural  curiosity,  but  it  was  en- 
nobled by  being  a  tribute  of  homage 
to  departed  genius.  We  had  ex- 
hausted the  fine  churches  and  carved 
pulpits  of  Belgium— its  town  halls, 
squares,  fountains,  and  boulevards ; 
had  made  ourselves  as  familiar  as  a 
stranger  might  with  its  people  and 
customs,  admiring  its  re-nascent  lite- 
rature, and  revelling  in  its  treasures 
of  old  books.  Nowhere  are  these 
last  so  abundant,  so  attractive,  and 
so  cheap.    A  Hain  might   fill  his 
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Repertorium  with  Fi/if^e.vcrs  out  of 
Bruges  and  Brussels  alone.  Being 
many-sided,  therefore,  in  our  cultare 
and  tastes,  and  ready  to  sip  MJoy- 
ment  out  of  every  spring  that  offawi, 
a  saunter  to  Lacken,  and  a  regiet 
over  Malibran's  tomb,  were  meant 
to  furnish  the  recreation  for  the 
hours  of,  at  least,  one  evening.  It 
was  the  only  tribute  we  could  p8y 
to  the  memory  of  that  ill-feted  child 
of  song,  but  it  was  rendered  witti 
all  our  heart — ^the  xmspoken  paM- 
gyric  upon  her  fascinations  laid  in 
ffllent  admiration  on  her  tomb. 

The  lustiness  of  the  green  life  of 
July  seemed  hushed  into  preterna- 
tural stillness  in  the  presence  of  that 
place  of  tombs ;  and  as  we  traversed 
its  gravelled  walks,  and  gazed  upon 
its  various  sepulchres  of  vaiions 
taste,  but  all  eloquait  of  the  worth 
of  the  dead  and  the  regret  of  sur- 
vivors— as  we  contrasted  the  palace 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  mausoleum 
on  the  otiier,  a  most  impressive  ho- 
mily on  the  vanity  of  earth— the  very 
grasshoppers  were  still,  and  we  could 
hear  the  beating  of  our  own  subdued 
heart  Certainly,  our  views  of  the 
place  and  the  matter  were  sufficiency 
grave  at  that  sweet  summer  visit, 
without  being  melancholic  or  sad; 
for  we  thought  more  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  living  singer  than  of  her 
premature  decease,  and,  besides,  the 
scene  around  presented  a  certain 
English  rural  aspect  that  was  un- 
deniably soothing,  and  made  one 
feel,  in  a  sense,  at  home.  Gray's 
'  Elegy'  might  have  been  composed 
there ;  as  me  tone  of  feeling  tlmt 
exquisite  poem  breathes  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  features  of 
Lacken  churchyard — peaceful,  re- 
tired, regretful,  and  hopeful,  as  be- 
came the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
fragrance  of  new-made  hay,  and  our 
common  English  wild  flowers,  rose 
around  us  with  an  Enghsh  homeli- 
ness, nothing  but  an  occasional  cru- 
cifix or  Madonna  reminding  us  that 
we  were  on  a  foreign  soil.  One 
might  have  said  of  it  what  Shelley 
said  of  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
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at  Borne,  but  that  the  sorr^iiess  of 
tfae  saying  forfoids  its  adoption :  '  It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death 
to  think  that  one  shonld  he  bnried 
in  so  sweet  a  place/  All  the  man- 
hood, surely,  must  have  been  sucked 
ont  of  the  pen  that  could  address  a 
listening  public  so  sillily  as  this, 
and  forget  its  loudly-trumpeted  mis- 
skm  to  teach  all  nations,  in  the 
poling  sentimentality  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  In  Lacken  burial- 
gioimd  we  had  no  thought  how 
sweet  it  might  be  to  lie  there  in 
death:  our  fiioughts  were  of  quite 
another  order;  but  we  did  think 
that  we  could  contemplate,  while 
within  its  boimds,  the  final  home  of 
1^  the  liring  with  a  Christian  equa- 
nimity, undisturbed  by  the  outer 
^rld,  and  that  the  still  companion- 
ship of  the  dead  was  a  more  im- 
*pres8iYe  iQustration  of  '  solitude ' 
than  all  Zinmiermann's  forgotten 
hook.  We  had  no  reason  on  any 
ground  to  regret  our  visit  to  that 
pretty  spot,  as  our  reflections  were 
not  irksome  to  ourselves,  and  we 
reaped  aU  the  satisfaction  we  ex- 
ported from  treading  reverently  on 
the  ashes  of  the  extinguished  singer. 
Wrongly  named  Felicia  de  Beriot ! 
yours  was  an  xmhappy  lot — early 
£Hed,  early  wedded  (tmgenially), 
and  early  called  away. 

Public  feeling  was  rarely  so  ex- 
cited by  any  incident  of  operatic  life 
as  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  its 
fevourites  during  the  gaiety  of  a 
featival,  and  amid  a  roimd  of  artistic 
engagements.  It  wrapped  the  me- 
nwry  of  MaJibran  in  a  shroud  of 
njelancholy  interest,  and  probably 
enhanced  the  general  appreciation  of 
her  merits  as  a  singer. 

In  that  capacity  neither  her  gifts 
nor  her  graces  were  of  the  highest 
ordc^.  Yet  was  thero  the  highest 
cultivation  to  extend  the  by  no 
nseans  narrow  limits  of  her  mezzo- 
s^rano  endowments,  and  the  utmost 
ahandcn  of  passion  in  performance, 
TOch  carried  away  both  herself  and 
h|»  audience  into  a  region  fer  beyond 
™«  reach  of  criticism.  Her  per- 
^J'o^co  was  not  showy,  nor .  was 
K  nieant  to  be  showy,  but  it  was 
M  of  feeling — extravagant  feeling, 
"^htbe  said  or  supposed — but 
P™ctly  genuine  all  the  while,  al- 


though one  could  have  sometimes 
wisheid  a  closer  proportion  observed 
between  the  i)arts  enacted  and  their 
demand  for  emphasis.  She  was  a 
flash  of  vocal  hghtning— a  musical 
intermittent  torrent — very  sweet, 
very  fascinating,  and  very  sur- 
prising. 

Mr.Chorley,  in  his  interesting '  Mu- 
sical BecoUections,'  does  Madame  Ma- 
Ubran  full  justice;  but,  as  a  scientific 
musician  and  connoisseur,  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  her  faults  as  an 
artist  His  work,  now  lying  before 
us,  is  written  with  great  candour, 
altiiough  with  a  pervading  kindness, 
and  will  help  to  direct  the  judgment 
of  posterity  respecting  our  musical 
composers  and  performers.  In  some 
sort  it  antedates  the  verdict,  for 
although  it  only  embraces  thirty 
years,  thirty  years  is  a  long  period 
in  the  career  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  song ;  and  many  who  de- 
lighted their  public  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period,  have 
either  wholly  passed  away,  like 
Malibran,  into  the  Land  of  Silence, 
or  have  been  lost  to  theatrical  life 
amid  the  shades  of  retirement,  like 
Bossini  and  a  host  of  singers.  Mr. 
Chorley's  work  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, chronological  in  its  arrange- 
ment ;  but  our  notices  will  be  personal 
rather  than  chronological.  And  as 
the  place  of  honour  is  due  to  the 
ladies,  we  shall  proceed  to  cull  a 
few  anecdotes  from  his  copious  de- 
tails, directing  those  whom  our  ap- 
petizing whet  may  stimulate  to  seek 
a  bonne  louche  at  the  full  board  of 
the  ingenious  author. 

Mana  Malibran,  n^e  Gkurcia,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1808,  but  brought 
up  mostly  in  England.  She  was 
married  to  Malibran,  in  America,  in 
1826,  and  dated  her  great  popularity 
in  England  from  her  appearance  in 
London  in  1839.  She  died  in  1836, 
at  a  musical  festival  at  Manchester, 
having  comprised  her  whole  public 
life  in  a  too  brief  space  of  ten  years. 
By  marvellous  industry  and  assi- 
duous practice  under  her  father,  her 
voice  extended  its  range  over  some 
half  octave  or  so  beyond  its  natural 
notes,  with  a  littie  detriment  even 
in  her  case,  though  with  less  than 
what  Alboni  has  suffered,  and  almost 
every    other    singer.     The    effort 
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usually  spoils  what  is  really  good, 
and  neyer  attaius  complete  mastery 
over  the  object  grasped  at  The 
gain  is  doubtful,  the  loss  certain — 
1^  game,  were  it  only  recognized, 
being  in  all  cases  a  losing  one.  But 
Malibran  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  woman  of  real  genius,  so 
tbai  she  moulded  music  to  her  will, 
and  OTcrcame  or  concealed,  with  am 
execution  and  a  verve  ahnost  beyond 
art,  the  defects  or  difficulties  which 
would  have  defeated  others.  Her 
perscmal  appearance  and  taste  in 
dress  were  natural  and  simple,  and 
contributed  to  her  charm.  Mj.  Chew- 
ley  writes  on  this  head — 

*  She  maj  not  have  been  beantiful,  bat 
she  was  better  than  beautiful — insomuch  as 
a  speaking  Spanish  human  countenance  by 
Murillo  is  ten  times  more  &scinating  than 
many  a  faultless  angel-face  sodi  as  Guide 
could  paint  There  waa  health  of  tint,  with 
bat  a  slight  toach  of  the  yellow  rose,  in 
her  complexion  ;  great  mobility  of  expres- 
si<Mi  in  her  features ;  an  honest  direct  bright- 
ness of  eye ;  a  refinement  in  the  form  of  her 
head,  and  in  the  set  of  it  on  her  shoulders, 
more  obvious  in  1830  than  it  could  be  in 
1860,  when  the  desire  of  female  beauty 
seems  to  be  to  obliterate  that  which  so 
thoroughly  expresses  grace,  high-breeding, 
and  character,  the  turn  of  the  head.  But 
Malibran  had  her  own  tastes  and  fashions 
in  dress.  She  knew  what  salted  her  fettores. 
^t  a  time  when  public  singers  indulged  in 
crowning  themselves  with  hearses  of  feathers 
and  gigantic  hats  (the  sixe  of  which  to-day 
seems  so  absurd  in  some  caricatures  by 
Chalon),  I  remember  to  have  seen  her 
braided  hair  circled  by  a  fine  Venetian 
chain;  with  one  small  coin  serving  for 
clasp,  above  her  forehead,  and  attracting 
every  eye  by  the  thoroueh  fitness  of  the 
ornament  to  its  wearer.  Perhaps  the  chain 
indicated  the  character  of  a  woman — if  not 
in  her  art,  in  her  life  at  least — thoroughly, 
fiaarlessly,  original' 

Her  greatest  character  was  her 
BesdemoTui,  and  her  finest  part  of 
the  representation  the  third  act  of 
'Otello.'  Her  characteristic  style 
was  exuberant,  florid,  extravagant  to 
excess,  yet  goyemed  by  science  amid 
its  most  passionate  impulses,  leaving 
her  without  an  equal  m  her  peculiar 
line  while  living,  and  without  a  suc- 
cessor since.  As  a  woman  she  was 
ambitious,  munificent,  noble,  care- 
less— insatiable  in  her  search  for  ex- 
citement and  effect    Impatient  of 


her  feminine  condition,  ^e  would 
be  a  gentleman  in  her  recreations, 
and  overleap  the  natural  limit  of  her 
powers  of  daring  and  enduranoa 
She  rode  on  horseback  impetuously, 
forgetfal  of  her  sex,  and  bore  the 
penalty  of  that  and  other  strains 
upon  her  overtasked  abihty  by  her 
unexpected  decease,  to  whidi  prema- 
ture hiboxa  ccmduced. 

In  other  ways  her  caprices  shone. 
She  could  sing,  but  she  could  voi 
dance,  yet  she  would  dance,  and  she 
did  not  care  to  sing.  This  is  eome- 
thing  like  Ihe  hunKoous  Yates*  and 
Listcm's  fimcy,  that  they  could  exod 
in  tntgedy,  or  Kean  the  elder's  taste 
to  act  comedy.  Of  Malibran  as  a 
Terpsichorean  Mr.  Chorley  writcsr— 

*  It  was  at  Kaples  that  she  gave  way  to 
one  of  her  oddest  caprices.  She  pbyed, 
says  Madame  Merlin  in  her  "  Memoirs,**  to 
a  new  opera,  "  Amelia,"  ocmipoeed  by  Bossi. 
In  this  opera  Malibran  undertook  to  daooe 
the  Maxorlou  She  never  excelled  in  dandngt 
though  she  was  excessively  food  of  it  Her 
native  grace  seemed  to  forsake  her  when- 
ever she  attempted  to  dance ;  still  she  seized 
every  opportunity  of  dancing  on  the  stage. 
In  this  instance  Madame  Malibron's  Ma- 
zurka certainly  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
"  Amelia."  I  have  elsewhere  been  assured 
that  she  could  never  dance  in  time,  a  pe- 
culiarity which,  however  singular  it  seons, 
has  di^nguished  more  than  one  perftctly 
organized  musician.' 

Of  SO  gifted,  wild,  and  fimdfol  a 
being,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
without  a  strange  and  affectionate 
regret 

Madame  Pasta  claims  a  r^al  place 
amongst  the  queens  of  the  opera,  in 
the  earlier  period  embraced  within 
the  '  EecoUections  '—that  noble  ac- 
tress and  grand  impersonator  of 
grandiose  characters  on  the  stage. 
She,  from  the  presence  and  power  of 
genius,  truth,  and  thought  in  her 
presentations,  has  made  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impressions  on  her 
hearers  than  any  other  singer  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  her  great 
triumphs  belong  to  a  period  some- 
what earlier.  In  her  delivery  as  an 
artist,  in  her  beast  days,  there  was  an 
exquisite  execution  of  her  musio, 
while  her  gestures  and  declaniation 
thrilled  with  terror  or  moved  to 
tears.  Sonta^,  Malibran,  and  Grisi 
had  each  their  particular  and  undo- 
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liible  chann  and  &Yoimte  part; 
hat  Pasta  had  grace,  dignity,  emo- 
iioB  for  all  partB.  And  jet  she  had 
oonqiieied  almost  xmoonqnerabledif- 
fien&ies  in  order  to  reach  heremi- 
BBDoe  in  art  Her  Yoice  was  not  of 
fizst-zate  quality,  a  mediocre  mezzo- 
aopniBO,  limited  in  range,  hnsky  in 
toDe,  weak  in  power.  Her  figure 
viB  short,  her  features  not  fine,  and 
ha  gut  not  preposBessing.  With 
ail  ^ese  obstacles  in  her  path,  she 
noferthelefls,  by  honest  industry, 
won  her  way  to  an  eminence  in  ope- 
latic  performance  which  is  now  an 
ffltaHiabed  tradition.  Her  studies 
to  acquire  execution  must  haye  been 
tremmdous;  but  the  yolubility  and 
MDJucy,  when  acquired,  gamed  a 
dnracter  of  yalue  quite  their  own, 
from  the  natiye  resistance  of  the 
organ.  There  were  a  breadth,  an 
expressiyeoess  in  her  roulades,  an 
Sfamess  and  solidity  in  her  shake, 
which  imparted  to  eyery  passage  a 
agmficanoe  totaUy  beyoM  the  leach 
of  lighter  and  more  spontaneous 
angers. 

fflte  possessed  one  of  the  most 
esEential  qualifications  for  a  scientific 
singer,  that  of  a  sense  for  the  mea- 
sorement  and  proportion  of  time. 
BajHrez,  the  Frenchman,  and  Madame 
Ptaiani  came  the  nearest  to  her  in 
poBseaaion  of  that  fine  quality,  which 
IS  more  an  instinct  than  an  aoqui- 

The  truth  and  force,  oombioed 
viifa  the  sustained  earnest  ralmness 
of  her  declamation,  distanced  all 
maldiip,  and  riyeted  eyeiy  spec- 
tator fir^  the  opening  of  her  lips  to 
their  closing.  Her  yoice  left  her  in 
later  years,  when  she  had  retired 
fKua  tiie  stage,  so  thai  amateur  per- 
fiannances  afterwards  pnnfully  re- 
icaled  the  defects;  but  she  neyer 
kst  her  chaim.    She  st^U  remained 

*QiMen 
lad  wooterof  tht  eadMntod  world  ofiouBd.' 

Ike  grandeur  of  her  style  knew  no 
decay,  and  recalled  the  exploits  of 
her  younger  days : 

'Stin  in  her  ashes  lived  tbelr  wonted  flrea.' 

Her  Borneo  and  her  Aurelian,  in 
'Palmyra,'  were  something  to  re- 
member, from  the  passion  and  finish 
thrown  into  her  execution  of  them ; 
and  when  in  ti^  tomb  scene  of  the 


Capuletti,  she  lifts  a  lock  of  the 
deceased  maiden's  hair,  and  gazes 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  dead,  the 
burst  of  despair  from  the  heart  with 
which  she  uttered  the  words,  'Ah, 
mia  Giulietta  V  drew  tears  from  the 
most  reluctant  eyes. 

In  the  '  Medea,'  the  awfid  concen- 
trated expression  of  yengeance  that 
mariced  her  face  and  figure  as  she 
beheld  her  husband's  bridal  train 
pass  by  with  Croon's  daughter,  filled 
eyery  heart  with  horror.  Her  fellow- 
actors  must  haye  shuddered  at  her 
countenance,  lit  up  with  awful  fire, 
still  as  death,  inexorable  as  doom— no 
uncommon  efiect  of  true  genius  in 
an  actor.  Madame  Yiardot,  in  the 
'  Jewess,'  about  to  be  consigned  to  a 
caldron  of  boUing  oH  by  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  loquisitors,  in  like 
manner  horrified  t^  actors  around 
her  by  hisr  yiyid  expression  of  terrible 
fascination. 

Thus  to  haye  seen  and  heard  Pasta 
was  an  eyent  in  one's  life,  and  an 
epoch  in  one's  musical  education. 
Mr.  Chorley  tlius  speaks  of  his  im- 
pression of  this  great  actress — 

'  These  memories  are  so  many  possessions 
to  those  who  have  seen  them,  so  long  as 
reason  shall  last;  and  their  reality  is  all 
the  more  assured  to  me,  because  I  hare  not 
yet  fidltn  into  the  old  man's  habit  of  deny- 
ing  or  doubting  new  sensations. 

'There's  always  morning  somewhere  In  the 
world.* 

God  be  thanked  I  there  is  always  also 
genius.  I  never  thought  of  the  Medea  of 
Madame  Pasta  with  greater  enthusiasm  of 
regard,  than  after  enjoying,  with  sensations 
not  less  strong,  the  Medea  in  spoken  drama 
of  Madame  Rbtori.' 

Of  Madame  Grisi  we  may  speak 
with  almost-the  freedom  of  tne  past, 
so  often  has  she  taken  fiurewell  of  the 
opera-going  public  Her  career  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  takes  her  back 
into  the  closing  Pasta  years.  In  our 
day  there  has  been  no  woman  so 
beautiful,  so  liberally  endowed  with 
yoice  and  dramatic  impuLses  as  her- 
self—Catalani  excepted.  Bom,  in 
1812,  at  Milan,  she  early  took  her 
place  amongst  the  stars  of  opera  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  ^pear- 
ing  in  many  parts,  but  making  the 
Druid  priestess,  in '  Norma,'  emphati- 
cally her  own.    No  openirqueen  has 
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prekmged  her  reign  so  successfully 
as  sbe.  Her  remarkable  beauty, 
her  symmetry  of  feature,  her  rich 
southern  smoothness  of  ccnnplexion, 
the  set  of  her  head  enchanting  and 
graceftd,won  a  prepossession  for  the 
actress,  which  her  nch,  sweet  soprano 
voice,  ranging  equable  and  clear 
through  two  octaves,  from  C  to  C, 
foiled  not  to  confirm.  Her  shake 
was  clear  and  rapid ;  her  scales  were 
certain;  every  interval  was  taken 
without  hesitation  by  her.  In  an 
impassioned  scene  her  glorious  notes 
rang  through  the  house  like  a  clarion. 
Her  Lucrezia  was  her  next  greatest 
part  She  has  proved  such  an 
assured  fovourite  of  the  English 
public  that  they  unwillingly  part 
from  her  even  in  this  era  of  her 
foiling  powers.  Fresher  singers  have 
foiled  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  her 
hands.  So  unprecedented  has  been 
the  duration  of  her  reign,  that  few 
chroniclers  of  thirty  years  in  future 
can  hope  for  a  counterpart  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Madame  Persian!  was  always  a 
greater  fovoiirite  with  artists  and 
connoisseurs  than  with  the  public. 
In  appearance  she  was  pale,  plain, 
anxious.  She  was  imaccountably 
tasteless  in  her  dress  for  a  French- 
woman. Her  one  good  point  was  her 
hair,  which  was  splendidly  profuse 
and  of  an  agreeable  colour. 

But  her  voice  was  sharp  and  shrill 
— an  acute  soprano  mounting  to  £ 
flat  altissimo  —  and  never  blending 
with  other  voices  willingly.  She  had 
fnriher  to  cope  with  the  splendid 
Grisi,  while  passionate  action  was 
beyond  her  reach.  With  all  this 
against  her,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
such  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  singing 
as  few  women  in  our  time,  or  in  any 
time,  have  beem,  thanks  to  the  teach- 
ing of  her  fother,  Tacchinardi.  The 
perfection  with  which  die  wrought 
up  certain  songs,  such  as  the  *  Som- 
nambula '  finale,  and  the  mad  scene 
in  '  Luda,'  if  considered  in  respect 
to  style,  and  to  what  siyle  can  do, 
hafi  been  rarely  if  ever  approached. 

She  possessed,  moreover,  the  finest 
possible  sense  of  accent ;  from  her 
every  phrase  had  its  fullest  measure, 
to  which  she  added  great  taste  and 
extraordinary  fecility  in  ornament 
Every    conceivable    passage     was 


finished  by  this  admirable  singer  to 
perfection;  her  vaxiefy,  too,  was 
great  In  her  encores  ^  rarely  re- 
peated her  caUKdeita  without  some 
change  or  enhancement  to  its  bril- 
liancy. In  comparison  with  this 
care^  and  most  scientific  artist,  her 
younger  successors  sound  like  so 
many  immature  scholars  of  the 
second  class.  In  reference  to  her 
Mendelssohn  made  the  generooa  re- 
mark before  some  carping  critks: 
'Well,  I  do  like  Madame  PersiaDi 
dearly.  She  is  such  a  thoroo^ 
artist,  and  she  sings  so  eamestiy— 
and  there  is  such  a  pleasant  hitttr 
tone  in  her  vdce.' 

Mdlla  Alboni  possesses  a  vmcethe 
almost  exact  reverse  of  that  of 
Madame  Persian!,  with  wh<»n  she 
sang  on  the  stage.  Like  her  lodes, 
which  might  be  said,  in  Talfonrd's 
happy  phrase,  to  be  radiant  with 
'com  and  wine  and  oil,'  her  voice 
was  rich,  deep,  and  delicious-«B 
sweet  as  honey — no  Italian  vwoe 
more  luscious.  It  is  a  real  contralto 
of  two  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  wiih 
that  tremulous  attractive  quality 
which  reminds  fonciful  spectators  of 
the  quivering  air  of  a  blazing  sum- 
mer's noon.  Albon!  is  a  sunny  being, 
and  is  gi^d  with  the  sunniest  gifts 
of  voice  and  feature.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw  and  Miss  Lasoelles,  amongst 
our  English  singers,  possessed  much 
the  same  quality  of  voica  But  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  dramatic 
instinct  which  has  made  many  of  this 
lady's  delicious  qualities  pall  after  a 
time.  But  she  has  proved  herself  a 
great  and  successful  artist,  and  ahnost 
tiie  last  of  the  great  Italian  singers. 
Her  training  has  been  late  but 
efiective,  although  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  impuring  the  voice  in  some 
measure.  The  ambition  of  singing 
higher  than  ^nature  intended,  like 
other  ambitions,  over- vaults  itself. 
No  one  is  still  more  popular  for  bar 
delicious  melody  or  tone  in  her 
natural  range  —  her  calmness,  her 
placidity,  her — ^we  may  say  it  with^ 
out  scruple — vocal  perfection.  Her 
audiences  will  hear  her  display- 
music  in  '  Alsace '  with  such  spell- 
boxmd  delight  as  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  island  of  lotus-eaters  alone. 

The  Swan  of  Erin,  as  Miss  Hayes 
was  affectedly  called,  was  charac- 
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teiized  by  the  national  Irish  peou- 
lianlyofthe  soitimental  and  slow, 
not  to  say  drawling  style  of  singing. 
Tet  Miss  Hayes  sang  with  success  in 
Italy,  and  more  nearly  reached  the 
standard  of  Italian  perfection  than 
our  own  more  exacting  English  one. 
She  had  had  no  sufficient  musical 
education,  and  possessed  no  dramatic 
talent  She  wisely  deserted  the  stage, 
and  confined  herself  to  ballad  and 
concert  singing,  where,  in  a  limited 
time,  she  had  few  riTals.  In  allusion 
to  h^  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
<mt*  Mr.  Chorley  amusmgly  says— 

'Her  *<  Lost  Rose  of  Sommer  "  always 
noDid  to  me  loog  eoongh  to  hold  oat  till  it 
Aoald  come  to  be  transfonned  into  the 
me-bud  of  Spring :  she  was  most  gentle, 
most  gracious,  yet  (becaose  inarticulate) 
lather  wearisome.' 

In  connection  with  the  name  of 
Fsoline  Yiardot,  nde  Garcia,  but 
married  to  a  clever  French  writer, 
Mr.  Chorley  declares — 

'It  is  well  once  in  a  life's  experience,  to 
hare  known,  and  seen,  and  proved,  that  the 
coltore  of  art  to  its  highest  point,  in  a 
vorld  mistrusted  un&irly  as  one  of  ezdu- 
iire  sensual  seduction,  neither  narrows,  nor 
pedodes,  nor  preoccupies  the  artist,  so  as 
to  limit  the  play  of  fimcy  or  the  exercise  of 
wholesome  affection,  or  the  intelligence 
whidi  will  keep  abreast  of  the  time.' 

To  which  we  may  add  the  observar 
^)n,  as  a  pendant  to  his  own,  that 
in  the  performances  at  the  opera, 
there  is  not  necessarily  anything 
ofifiDBiTe  to  morals  either  in  the 
actors  or  the  spectators.  The  music 
of  opera  is  the  least  sensual  of  all 
sensuous  eiyoyments.  Highly  elabo- 
rated and  scientific  harmonies  fur- 
nish rather  a  treat  to  a  well-trained 
ear,  than  nurture  to  unruly  jWBsions. 
For  the  cnltiyation  of  music  in  its 
most  complicated  and  pleasing  forms, 
the  opera  presents  the  aptest  school. 
ExoCT)t  the  oratorio,  none  other  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Musical  de- 
velopment must  be  looked  for  in 
^  diiection,  and  not  in  any  other. 
The  finest,  most  tliorough,  most 
melodious,  and  most  intellectual 
progress  of  the  science  of  song  is 
oJily  to  be  found  on  the  operatic 
>^tage.  Music  being  deemed  in  itself 
harmless,  even  the  puritanic  Crom- 
well, who  proscribed  the  ordinary 


theatre,  gave  his  licence  to  opera, 
because  it  'could  not  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.' 

Now  opera  is  music  and  music 
only.  No  one  hears  the  words, 
understands  the  words,  cares  for 
the  words.  It  is  refined,  exalted, 
expressive,  dramatic  music,  but  not 
the  drama  proper.  Milton  might 
almost  have  been  supposed  pro- 
phetic in  the  adaptation  of  his  de- 
scription to  the  artificial  combinations 
of  modem  concerted  music : — 

*  Notes  with  many  a  winding  bout, 
Of  llnkM  sweetness  long  drawn  out 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning; 
The  melting  Totoe  through  mazes  running, 
Untwbtlog  aU  the  chahM  that  Ue 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmon  j.' 

The  opera  has  had  ite  vestals  as  well 
asito  *  Dames  aux  Oamelias.'  Madame 
Yiardot  is  an  interesting  woman,  as 
well  as  a  clever  actress  and  singer. 
This  lady  came  out  in  the  days  of 
the  grand  singers  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  in  the  character  of 
Desdemona^  in  '  Otello,'  very  young, 
very  incomplete,  and  yet  conveying 
the  impression  that  she  was  one  who 
would  prove  a  masterful  artist,  and 
that  another  great  career  was  begun 
in  her.  As  the  play  proceeded,  her 
individual  character  came  out  with 
strength ;  fire,  courage,  accomplish- 
ment were  in  it — all  the  Maubran 
with  something  besides.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  'La  Sonnambula'  after- 
wards under  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  after  every  part  had 
long  been  appropriated  $y  living 
rivaJs,  but  her  triumph  vras  reserved 
for  *Les  Huguenote.'  It  may  be 
doubted,  too,  whether  such  a  perfect 
representation  of  Gliick's  *Orfeo' 
ever  trod  the  stage  as  Madame 
Viaidot.  Her  voice  and  style  adapt 
tiiemselves  to  a  woucierful  variety  of 
performance,  ancient  or  modem 
music— severe  or  florid,  sacred  or 
pro&ne,  tranquil  or  vrild.  Except 
m  the  late  Sontag  no  such  variety 


We  pass  over,  by  constraint,  the 
name  of  many  other  deserving  artiste, 
especially  avoiding  those  now  claim- 
ing the  sufirages  of  the  public, 
recollections  rather  than  present 
impressions  being  our  theme. 

!m  presenting  only  a  few  of  the 
ladies  first,  reserving  a  notice  of  our 
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best  men-fiingers  for  a  fattire  nnin- 
ber,  we  but  act  in  accordance  with 
the  gallant  spirit  of  onr  author, 
whoee  chivalrons  note  on  the  rude 
iareatment  of  lady  artists  on  the 
stage,  by  a  thoughtless  and  exacting 
audience,  has  our  entire  approTal : — 

'  No  woman,  were  meo  courteous,  should 
be  thus  cruelly  insulted,  unless  the  woman 
should  have  forgot  the  decencies  of  woman's 
modesty.  Let  those  who  have  placed  her 
in  so  false  a  position  be  brought  to  account. 
This  has  been  done  in  Italy — where,  afler 
the  very  bad  singing  of  the  wifiB  of  a  public 
favourite  he  was  called  for,  and  hissed 
vi(Jently  for  allowing  his  wife  to  appear. 


But  it  is  not  always  that  the  men  of  Italy 
are  ao  temperately  oouleons.  I  was  pre- 
sent some  years  ago  in  La  Scala,  liilaa,  at 
the  representation  of  an  opera,  "  Saul,"  by 
Maestro  Cannetti.  The  nnfortonate  prima 
donna  (who  has  sinoe  gained  some  reputa- 
tion) did  not  please  ihe  Lombard  diUetianii. 
When  the  quick  movement  of  her  great  air 
began,  some  twenty  coarse  male  creatures 
stood  up  in  their  staUs  and  sang  it  with 
her ;  when  she  retired,  in  still  more  brutal 
fashion,  crying  in  their  harsh  Milanese 
voices—**  Brutta  I  BrutU !"  ' 

We  started  with  Belgium  in  this 
X)aper;  we  end  with  MSlan;  we  lo- 
appear  in  London. , 


AN  ANSWEB  (IN  ACEOSTIC)  TO  CHAEADE  BY  K  L., 
In  No.  Vn.,  Vol.  II. 

WAVE  after  wave  danced  by  the  drifting  boat. 
And  as  each  leapt  to  kiss  the  jewelled  hand 
Voluptuously  toying  with  the  spray, 
Enticed  within  its  depths  the  &tal  bikg. 
Eoused  from  his  dream  of  love — ^no  waverinq — 
Into  the  treadu^xyos  stream  the  lover  plunged ; 
Nor  e'er  returned — the  ring — the  gallant's  heart — 
Gone,  gone  alike!  the  wave  a  tomb  for  both. 

M.S.W. 
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CITIES  I  had  seen^—nnta,  indeed, 
I  was  tired  of  them.  Alsolhad 
seen,  often  without  greatly  admiring, 
tho  manners  of  mean^  bat  not  qf 
Man,  In  Mona  I  had  never  been. 
It  needed,  theielbre,  that  I  ahonld 
be  off  at  onoe. 

I  thrust  a  clean  shirt  and  a  tooth- 
Ixrosh  into  my  carpet  beg,  and  ran 
as  &st  as  I  could.  That  rapid 
steamer  *The  Firefly'  was  adver- 
tised to  make  the  passage  from  Li- 
verpool to  the  island  (paddle-engines 
ana  renK>r»  permitting)  every  day 
during  that  month  of  September  in 
about  five  hours  and  a  half,  starting 
punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenocoi,  and  the  hour  struck  as  I 
6t€;pped  on  board  and  paid  my  pas- 
sage. 

Now  I  knew  I  should  bo  sick. 
Scanty,  infinitesimally  scanty,  as  were 
my  marine  experiences,  that  much  I 
did  know.  I  may  say  that  if  ever 
msxi  set  himself  afloat  on  salt  water 
vith  a  full  conviction,  and  even  de- 
tennination,  that  he  would  be  sick, 
I  did.  I  remembered  a  certain  fish- 
ing excursion— off  Scarbro'  I  think 
—where  I  came  signally  to  grief. 
And  though  except  on  that  occa- 
sion I  had  never  been  a  mariner,  I 
liad  oDoe  subsequently  spent  half 
an  hour  looking  at  Turner's  pictures, 
9Bd  been  obliged  to  leave  hastily 
owing  to  the  most  disagreeable  sen- 
salions  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Once  actually  on  the  wave  again — 
once  really  bidding  to  my  nativo 
shore  good  nMwming—it  never  en- 
tered my  Tnind  that  I  could  escape 
sea-sicfaiesB.  My  first  business, 
accordingly,  was  to  prepare  for  it. 

Wandering  about,  looking  for  a 
quiet  comer  where  I  might  be  un- 
happy without  interruption,  I  found 
myself  at  the  helm,  with  only  cme 
other  p^sonstandinig  by.  I  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked, 
'  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  him  if 
I  should  sit  down  there  and  be  sick  ?' 
He  turned  and  jointed  silently  to  ft 
hz&zen  inscription : — 

•PiassDgers  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  the 
Man  at  the  Wheel.' 

I  assured  him  that  though  I  did 


happen  to  be  there  at  that  particular 
moment,  I  was  not  the  person  de- 
scribed as  '  the  man  at  the  wheel  . 
He  might  speak  to  me,  I  said,  with- 
out any  fear.  He  only  shook  his 
head  impatiently,  and  motioned  mo 
down. 

Walking  back,  I  observed  the  pas- 
sengers, pallid,  melancholy-looking, 
settling  themselves  in  such  positions 
as  were  best  attainable,  with  little 
buckets  fixed  between  ttieir  feet,  into 
which  they  were  intently  gazing. 
Others  were  leaning  over  the  bm- 
warks  (1  think  some  one  called  them 
bulwarks^  engaged  (as  a  saturnine 
individual  explained  to  me)  in '  light- 
ening cargo,'  for  we  were  now  feirly 
out  at  sea  and  the  waves  ran  high. 
It  was  probable,  he  added,  that  my 
assistance  would  be  required  at  that 
employment  soon.  Smiling  dismally 
I  soughta  bucket— sought,  however, 
without  success;  had  to  pace  the 
deck,  grumbling,  disconsolate,  buck- 
etless. 

Such  trials  might  have  disturbed 
a  more  equable  temper  than  mine. 
But  the  measure  was  not  yet  fall. 
To  add  to  my  annoyance,  after  such 
elaborate  resignation,  I  was  not  sick 
one  moment,  going  or  returning. 

There  are  two  extremes  into  one 
or  other  of  which  we  travellers  who 
visit  strange  lands  are  extremely  apt 
to  fell.  The  first  is  that  of  suppos- 
ing everything  that  is  new  to  us  to 
be  also  new  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  we  ourselves  to  be  the  first  tra- 
veller with  any  talent  of  observation 
who  has  seen  the  particular  places 
through  which  we  happen  to  pass. 
The  opposite  error  is  that  of  affect- 
ing a  superiority  to  so  vulgar  a  pas- 
sion as  curiosity : — of  visiting  places 
merely  to  say  that  we  have  been. 
For  my  part,  I  was  resolved  to  hold 
by  the  golden  mean ;— to  remember, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  now  a 
good  while  since  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
first  discovered,  and  that  a  many 
people  had  already  been  there ;  but, 
on  tho  other  hand,  not  to  feil  to 
make  some  few  '  observations '  and 
'remarks,'  if  only  to  sustain  my 
credit* 
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I  was  aDxionB,  therefore,  to  make 
at  least  one  snch  obseryation  on  the 
voyage  out,  but  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  a  &YOurable  chance.  I  had 
deliberated,  'Would  it  be  worth 
while  saying  to  any  one,  that  I 
thought  saibng  in  one  direction  at 
sea  must  be  extremely  like  sailing 
in  another  direction?'  I  had  won- 
dered whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  our  missing  the  island  altogether 
and  steaming  sixaight  on  into  Dun- 
drum  Bay ;  and  whether,  in  such  an 
event,  there  would  be  any  extra 
charge  made  on  us.  I  had  con- 
cluded, at  last,  that  it  was  not  worth 
"vdiile  Timing  to  anybody  either  my 
reflection  or  my  wonder. 

Then  I  watched  the  big  jelly- 
fishes  floating  by.  There  they  were, 
lazily  drifting  on  the  surfiace  of  the 
waves,  half  a  dozen  on  this  hand  or 
that  meeting  us  every  minute — 
floating  on  their  sides,  and  looking 
not  uSike  huge  mushrooms,  wim 
apparently  eight  or  ten  stalks  pro- 
trudii^^  and  dangling  in  the  water. 

From  time  to  time  the  seagulls 
that  hung  above,  flapping  their 
wings  so  noiselessly,  made  a  quick 
swoop,  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
emerged  with  their  struggling  prey. 

And  so  for  league  after  league 
we  steamed  along,  and  I  had  well- 
nigh  gone  off  into  a  doze,  when  the 
twang  of  a  harp  and  the  voice  of  a 
child  behind  me  roused  my  attention. 

She  who  played  the  harp  was  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen ;  and  she  who 
sang  was  evidently  a  younger  sister, 
of  nine  or  ten. 

*  We  retnni,  we  return,  we  return  no  mcne;' 

SO  ran  the  song,  and  the  httie 
singer  made  such  plaintive  melody, 
I  fdmost  wondered  there  was  no 
tear  in  her  dark  bright  eye.  An 
elder  brother  stood  by  and  joined  in 
unison,  on  octave  lower;  while  an 
old  man,  who  seemed  head  of  the 
party,  growled  away  in  the  bass. 

'  Poor  little  bird,'  thought  I  (soli- 
loquizing after  the  manner  of  a  more 
famous  sentimental  traveller), '  who 
knows  what  thy  wish  may  be?  May- 
hap thou  hast  made  tnis  trip  so 
often,  irom  Douglas  to  Liverpool 
and  back  again — mayhap  thou  nast 
sung  thy  little  songs  so  often  to  ears 
that  heeded   not—mayhap  so  few 


crumbs  are  thrown  to  thee  for  thy 
singing,  that  thou  heartily  wishest 
there  were  truth  in  thy  song,  that 
thou  mightest  indeed  "return  no 
more,"  but  remain  a  happy  little 
child  in  some  poor  cottage  home.' 

The  song  ended  \diile  I  mused 
in  this  way,  and  for  a  moment  tiiere 
was  silence.  It  was  broken  by  a 
snuf^r  person  at  my  elbow,  who  gave 
the  child  a  penny  and  demanded  an 
encore.  The  child  passed  the  nenny 
to  the  old  man,  who  motioned  her  to 
begin  her  song  afresh. 

*  But,  surely,'  I  said, '  you  do  not 
allow  an  encore  of  a  patiietio  song?* 

He  answered  that  they  must  n^eds 
fon^  as  they  were  asked.  I  kx^rod 
athim  as  he  spoke,  and  liked  him 
not  A  hard,  selfish  man,  whose 
countenance  said  plainly  that  so  long 
as  he  could  nuuke  those  children 
support  him,  he  cared  for  nothing 
more.  That  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  in  an  instant  I 
walked  away,  and  mused  on  their 
sad  lot  for  the  next  half-hoar. 

At  about  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  passing  the  (^)en  cabin  door, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
frombeneatlL  As  I  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  I  continued  to  hear 
this  merriment,  and  at  last  I  thought, 
as  the  cahiDS  were  free  toall,  Imight 
step  down  and  share  it 

It  was  horn  the  singing  children 
whose  hard   &te  I  had   been   so 

Eiteously  bewailing.  The  little  one 
lughed  the  loudest  She  had  her 
arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and 
was  snatching  a  kiss  from  him  as  I 
entered.  They  were  alcme  in.  the 
cabin,  and  were  eatang  their  dinner— 
a  poor  dinner  I  saw  at  a  glance^  but 
the  old  man  had  given  the  younger 
children  all  the  better  portions. 

*  Now  good  dlgestloii  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  r 

I  said,  advancing,  .and  added  to  my- 
self, '  May  the  k>u1  fiend  fly  away 
with  the  sdenoe  of  physiognomy^ 
and  with  me  too,  if  ever  I  place  fiiiUi 
in  it  againl'  The  old  man  rose  as  I 
spoke,  bowed  to  me  politely,  and 
sat  down  again. 

*  Tou  have  the  best  of  sauce  to 
your  food,  my  friend,'  said  I ;  *  con- 
tentment and  a  meny  heart  are  more 
than  half  the  meal. 
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H6  ftDSwered,  half  onging,  half 
fpettkiog — 


•On  I 


tbien 


and  the  girls  took  up  the  note  and 
cttoOed  in  chorus — 

*  Lcs  gueox,  les  gorux. 
SoDt  let  gene  betireux, 
Ui  Calment  entre  eux ;' 

to  whom  again,  rather  than  to  me, 
ho  sang, '  Tme,  tme,  my  darlings'-- 

•  CTflife  ramoor.  qui  tomI  YUte. 
▲  la  paoTreK  qui  riu* 

'  And  if  the  little  god  dines  with 
yoQ  here  to-day/  I  said, '  may  I  not 
alflo  be  one  of  the  party?'  And  asl 
«poke  I  seated  myself  amongst  them, 
aad  placed  on  the  table  some  refresh- 
ments I  had  provided. 

'  He  is  ahTays  of  our  party,'  said 
the  fiftther^  '  aod  you  are  welcome, 
too.' 

'But  you  are  not  French,  good 
arriasked. 

'Not  French,'  he  rephed— he  was 
aUanxman  born. 

'And  the  children,'  I  went  on, 
'were  th^ — were  they—'  (I  was  at 
aloBS  for  the  word  and  had  to  pause). 
•Were  they— Manganese?'  at  last  I 
aid  (thiuting  I  had  found  it^. 

'They  were  his  children,'^ he  re- 
plied, 'and  were  all  bom  in  the 
islaiML'  He  added,  smiling,  that 
Manx  children  were  not  described 
as  Manganese.  They  had  all  tra- 
Tdled  much,  he  said,  as  minstrels  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  there  they 
had  learnt  many  French  songs,  and 
to  gpeak  the  language  as  their  own. 

I  mt  and  chatted  with  them  gaily 
till  the  increased  noise  overhead  ap- 
unsed  us  we  were  in  Douglas  Bay. 
I  had  never  met  with  truer  courtesy ; 
I  had  never  seen  more  honest  cheer- 
folness  and  contentment  in  any  rank 
oflifiB.  I  parted  from  them  as  from 
oldfidettds.       

They  were  preparing  to  land  us 
in  boats.  It  was  too  rough  for  the 
packet  to  approach  the  pier. 

The  high  hills  in  the  background 
tight  before  us,  the  little  town  at 
thorfeet,  the  Tower  of  Refuge  stand- 
ing boldly  out  in  the  bay— all  these 
ocnibnied  to  produce  a  panorama 
that  impressed  me. 

The  water,  too,'though  so  rough, 
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we  could  see  when  in  the  boats  to  be 
clear  as  crystal,  bright  as  a  sea  of 
molten  glass,  green  as  the  emerald : 
at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  beneath  us 
the  pebbles^ere  so  visible  we  ahnost 
thought  to  touch  them. 

As  I  stepped  on  the  pier  an  elderly 
female,  respectably  dressed,  advanced 
and  presented  a  (^rd  to  me  :— 


Mn.  Cramp, 
18,  Marine  Road. 

APARTMENTS. 


Now  I  have  a  great  aversion  to 
touters  of  every  description,  so, 
thrusting  back  her  card,  I  said 
gruffly, '  No,  I  didn't  want  lodgings,' 
and  walked  off. 

Mrs.  Crump  evidently  knew  better. 
She  kept  close  to  me,  entreating 
*  Would  my  honour  please  to  look  at 
her  apartments?' 

'  No,  no,  I  had  only  one  day  to 
stay,  and  I  was  going  to  the  hotel,' 
and  I  increased  my  pace  as  I  spoke. 

*  But  the  hotels  were  all  very  oad,' 
she  said,  still  trotting  along  by  my 
side ; '  would  my  honour  condescend 
to  go  with  her  son  who  would  show 
me  her  house  i'  This  son  of  whom 
she  spoke  seemed  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  groimd  at  his  mother's 
signal.  He*was  standing  at  my  other 
elbow— a  fine-looking,  chubby-fiEUjed 
little  fellow. 

Thinking  that  I  could  more  easily 
evade  him  than  his  mother,  my 
honour  said, '  Well,  well,  I  would  go 
-with  him,  then.'  Mrs.  Crump  ran 
back  to  look  for  another  customer, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight, 
I  told  the  boy  he  had  better  go  after 
her.  He  assured  me  he  durst  not 
lose  sight  of  me  or  go  home  without 
me,  so  in  sheer  pit^  to  the  lad  I  had 
to  go  home  with  lum. 

Marine  Road  I  found  was  full  of 
'  apartments,'  and  I  was  told  more 
than  once  a.s  wo  passed  the  doors  of 
rival  establishments,  that  I '  should 
get  very  bad  lodgings  where  that 
httle  boy  was  taking  me.' 

Li  another  minute,  however,  I 
was  in  the  house,  with  a  door  shut 
behind  me.  And  a  very  good,  clean, 
comfortable  house  it  was  too,  with  a 
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snag  littie  bedroom  looking  on  to 
liie  sea,  and  a  good  sittmg-room 
beneath  it  So  i^ber  bnef  palayer  I 
made  a  formal  surrender  of  myself 
and  my  carpet  bag  to  Mrs.  Crmnp's 
garrison.  

Mrs.  Cramp  herself  came  in  di- 
xeotiy  after  with  a  lady  and  gentie- 
man  whom  I  recognized  at  once,  we 
having  come  by  the  packet  together ; 
so  we  made  a  party  and  poined  at 
tea,  Mrs.  Cramp  presidmg,  and 
Johnny,  her  son,  hovering  about  as 
supernumerary. 

After  tea,  I  walked  out,  though  it 
was  almost  dark,  ascended  the  hills 
and  admired  the  view,  what  I  could 
see  of  it,  seaward  and  landward; 
penetrated  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  did  not  admire  anything  about 
thom,  except  the  ingenuify  with 
which  they  appeared  to  have  been 
contrived  to  puzzle  the  stranger.  I 
ooncluded,  however,  that  they  had 
been  thus  oonstracted  expressly  for 
the  convenittice  of  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the  *  fair  trade '  when  chased 
by  the  collectors  of  Her  Majesty's  re- 
venue. 

I  bought  wine,  bought  cigars, 
bought  eau-de-cologne,  bought  a 
pack  of  cards  for  fourpence,  bought 
lots  of  things  for  which  I  had  no 
use  at  all,  merely  because  they  were 
dutyfree. 

Then  with  my  pockets  filled  I  was 
wondering  how  I  should  find  my 
way  back  to  Mrs.  Crump's,  when 
some  one  touched  my  arm,  and 
looking  down  I  saw  it  was  Johnny. 
He  piloted  me  home,  and  feeling 
tired  I  went  soon  to  bed. 

We  were  quite  a  large  party  at 
breakfast — ^nigh  a  dozen.  I  pro- 
pounded the  question,  '  How  shall  a 
man  who  has  only  one  day  at  his 
disposal  spend  his  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  the  best  advantage  ?' 

There  were  as  many  different 
answers  as  guests  at  the  table. 

'  Go  by  coach  to  Eamsey.' 

'Hire  a  saddle-horse  and  go  to 
Castle  Hushin.' 

'  Stey  at  Douglas  and  take  walks 
in  the  vicinity  to  Kirkbradden,  &c.' 

'Go  to  Goddard  Crovan's  stone 
where  Alice  met  Julian  Peveril.' 
(This  was  from  the  young  lady  who 
oame  over  with  me,  and  whom  I  had 


obsorved  to  be  reading  '  Pevnfl  of 
the  Peak '  all  the  way.) 
'  Take  the  'boa  to  Castletown.' 
'  Go  to  Peel  and  see  the  ruins.' 
'  Take  a  boat  and  sail  round  ^ 
island.' 
'  Take  a  balloon  and  fly  over  it' 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  suggestion, 
I  asked,  'Where  is  Sodor?* 

Nobody  knew.  One  leotdlected 
that  the  bishop's  ttUe  was  'of  Sodor 
and  Man,'  but  it  had  never  ooconed 
to  him  that  there  really  might  be 
such  a  place.  Another  thought  it 
was  in  me  Hebrides,  being  the  cc»- 
rupted  name  of  a  cathedral  that  fiI^ 
merly  stood  on  a  rocky  islet  there, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Soter 
(XwT^p),  or  the  Holy  Saviour. 

In  that  case,  and  indeed  in  any 
cose,  it  seemed  plain  enough  I  could 
not  go  to  Sodor,  so  I  determined  to 
go  by  coach  to  Peel,  taking  Kirk- 
bradden on  my  way  home  again. 

'  And  that,'  said  the  driver,  after 
we  had  fairly  crossed  the  backbone 
of  the  island  and  were  getting  well 
through  the  journey,  during  which 
he  had  pointed  out  eveiything  he 
thought  of  interest — '  and  that  is 
Tynwald  Mount,  where  the  laws  of 
the  island  are  read  over  in  public 
every  year.' 

It  was  the  Httle  artificial  mound 
which  has  been  described,  I  suppose, 
as  often  as  the  island  itsell  The 
turf  steps  leading  up  to  it  on  evoy 
side  were  as  clean  and  well  defined 
as  if  it  were  a  work  of  that  year  oplj, 
instead  of  dating,  as  some  think, 
from  the  days  of  the  Druids. 

'Tynwald  Mount,'  I  repeated, 
'  where  &ir-haired  William  Christiaii, 
the  traitor-martyr  was  judged.' 

'  And  yonder  is  Hango  HjU,  where 
the  party  was  shot,'  continued  tiie 
driver. 

'  Now,  what  may  be  your  opinion 
of  the  party,'  I  inquired ;  '  was  he 
rightly  shot,  or  not  rightly  ?' 

'  Well,'  he  replied,  giving  a  pro- 
fessional cut  at  the  ears  of  the  off 
horse,  '  seeing  as  how  it  was  nar 
upon  two  hundred  years  since  the 
poor  gen'lman,  rightly  or  wiongfr, 
was  iSiot  so  efiectually,  it  did  not 
much  matter  either  to  me  or  the 
gen'lman  what  anybody  thou^ 
about  it  now.' 
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He  ms  €swi6eMy  shy  €i  being 
<iniwn  out  StiU  I  represented  that 
an  intarort  was  felt  in  the  sabjeot  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  that  he 
boQ^  constantlj  on  the  spot,  and 
heanng  tiie  conyeiBation  of  intel- 
ligent strangers  about  it  was  a 
proper    parsan    to    give  an    opi- 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  that  were  right 
GDongh,  and  parties  as  came  wi'  him 
did  talk  about  it  x^retty  often,  that 
were  right  enough  too;  but  then, 
some  on  them  would  be  all  for  the 
old  Countess  of  Darby,  the  Lathom 
House  Countess  as  they  called  her, 
and  these  would  call  this  William 
Dhdne,  or  William  Christian,  what- 
eTer  his  name  were,  a  thorough  scoun- 
drel, and  say  he  ought  to  have  bin 
hanged,  and  drawed,  and  quartered, 
IS  well  as  shot  Then,  other  some 
would  be  all  for  Christian,  and  dead 
agin  the  Conntess,  calling  him  a 
martin  and  what  not,  and  her  a 
QghtHdown  she-doTiL  For  him, 
he  &ou^ht,  £rey  all  he  heem,  they 
were  bow  on  them  regular  game,  and 
did  the  best  they  could  fox  their  own 
ades.  The  Countess,  he  thought, 
was  game  enough  to  haye  bin  Em- 
press of  Boosha,  instead  of  Queen, 
as  they  called  her,  in  a  bit  of  a  pen- 
fold  Uke  that  'un.  Then  too  the 
genlman ;  wasn't  he  game  to  pin  a 
^t  of  white  paper  on  his  weskit  that 
the  soldiers  might  take  good  aim  at 
his  heart?  He  thought  that  was 
about  the  gamest  thing  as  ever  he 
heem  on,  and,  fc^  him,  if  he  had 
bin  one  of  that  firing  party  he  could 
not  have  aimed  yery  steady  at  that 
bit  of  white  paper.  Leastways  not 
so  steady  as  he  could  lift  a  glass  of 
beer  to  his  mouth  if  he  had  the 
chance.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  should  at 
once  test  the  steadiness  of  his  hand 
(though  not  by  asking  him  to  fire  at 
my  waistcoat),  for  as  he  spoke  we 
mounted  the  crown  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  tiiere  beneath  us  lay  the 
rode  fishing  huts  of  Peeltown.  To 
^  left  rose  the  £[irk  Jarmyn  moun- 
tains. Straight  in  front,  and  oyer- 
looking  the  little  town,  stood  the 
rock  <tf  fiohn  Peel,  covered  with  the 
Tuined  glories  of  castle,  and  temple, 
Md  tower,  of  which  the  pride  had 
long  smce  gone   to   the   ground. 


Beyond  all,  and  eooiroling  all,  was 
the  expanse  of  bluest  azure  sea» 

So  so<m  as  the  coachman  had 
satisfied  me  that  he  had  reali^  a 
yery  steady  hand,  I  walked  straight 
to  the  ferry  for  the  castle. 

'And  this/  I  said  aloud,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  ferry-boat,  and 
passed  through  the  dark,  massiye 
archway,  '  this  is  the  place  which 
the  enchanter  of  Abbotsford  has 
made  his  own,  though  his  eye  neyer 
rested  on  it*  This  is  the  place 
which  thousands  have  yisited,  that 
they  might  see  the  scenes  he  drew, 
though  he  himself  yisited  them  not 
These  are  the  walls  that  held  stout- 
hearted Charlotte  of  Derby  and  her 
effeminate  son.  Perhaps  tiiat  is  the 
broken  stair  down  which  Fenella 
took  her  perilous  leap,  and  these  the 
^ssages  along  which  the  Moddy 
Dhoo,  the  fiend  dog,  took  its  nightly 
walk,  and  where *  ^ 

The  yoice  of  one  at  my  elbow 
begged  my  pardon  and  assured  me 
I  was  mistaken.  The  passage  I 
alluded  to  was  at  some  distance,  and 
if  I  would  walk  with  him,  he  would 
be  happy  to  show  it  me. 

He  was  a  big,  stout,  much  be- 
whiskered  man,  dressed  in  semi- 
military  fashion,  and  spoke  in  a 
rather  piping  tone,  as  if  his  yoice 
were  sadly  too  small  for  his  body. 

I  informed  him  that  any  of  the 
passages  would  answer  my  purpose 
quite  well  enough,  and  therefore,  I 
thanked  him,  I  would  not  trouble 

*  Just  as  I  pleased,'  he  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  injured  way;  'he 
was  the  guide,  but  certainly  the 
place  was  free  to  all.  When  he 
walked  round  with  visitors,  giving 
them  every  information,  visitors 
gave  him  what  they  thought  proper. 
Still  visitors  were  at  liberty  to  walk 
fdone  if  they  preferred  it'  He 
added  in  a  marked  manner  that 
'  he  was  an  invalid.' 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  with 
him  and  hoped  that  his  ailment  was 
nothing  serious.  'Was  it  his  lungs?' 
lacked. 

He  thanked  ma  He  was  in  per- 
fect health,  he  said.    He  hnd  used 

♦  Sir  Walter  Scott  wm  never  in  the 
Isle  of  Man. 
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the  word  inTaHd  'in  its  military 


My  idea  of  'its  military  sense' 
was  very  vague,  bnt  I  said  /  Oh,  in- 
deed/ and  was  moving  off. 

He  moved  with  me  and  began  his 
recitation,  ore  rotundo, 

'  The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Hohn- 
Peel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stand * 

'But  is  this  Sodor?'  I  interrupt- 
ed, briskly. 

'  Certainly,'  he  replied,  the  castle 
was  usually  called  Peel  or  Holm- 
Peel,  but  it  had  also  the  name  of 
Sodor ;  or  more  properly  he  thought 
Sodor  was  the  name  of  the  rock  it- 
self rather  than  of  any  one  structure 
upon  it 

I  resolved  that  whether  right  or 
wrong  /  would  call  it  Sodor  thence- 
forwaixl. 

The  invalid  began  again  much 
more  deliberately  than  before. 

'The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Hohn- 
Peel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stand,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded ^ 

'  I  will  take  it  for  granted,'  I  said, 
'that  it  was  founded,  as  I  find  it 
here,  but  permit  me,  my  Mend,' 
( and  I  slipped  into  his  hand  what 
I '  thought  proper,')  '  permit  me  to 
wander  about  for  an  hour  or  two 
alone.' 

There  was  a  look  of  sublime  pity 
in  his  eye  as  he  bowed,  left  me,  and 
went  to  meet  some  fiesh  visitors. 

The  rock  of  Sodor,  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  some 
hundred  feet,  seems  as  if  designed 
by  nature  for  one  of  her  own  im- 
pregnable fiistnesses.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  of  Man 
only  by  a  strong,  artificial  wall, 
broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  footpath 
to  those  who  are  not  subject  to  ver- 
tigo. At  high  water  the  waves 
wash  the  foot  of  this  wall  on  each 
side,  and  the  rock  becomes  a  minor 
island.  The  surface  of  it  comprises 
an  area  of  about  two  acres  shut  in 
all  round  by  a  double  wall  of  a 
coQiae  kind  of  slate  stone,  faced  at 
the  comers  and  piurapets  by  a  soft 
rod  sandstone,  which,  in  common 
with  the  walls  themselves,  is  greatly 
decayed.  Within  these  walls  arc 
more  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 


than  we  could  find  m  man^  an 
T.TigiiHh  cotmty.  Here  there  is  the 
first  Christian  church  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  island,  two  other 
churches,  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  fortress  of  the  old  Earis 
of  Derby,  sabterranean  dtmgeoDS, 
a  tomulus,  a  round  tower,  fing- 
ments  of  buildings  supposed  to  have 
been  sacred  to  unknown  gods;  in 
&ct,  enough  to  satisfy  a  reaHm- 
able  archffiologist  for  a  fiodl  twelie- 
month. 

After  exploring  every  acooBGibte 
comer  I  seated  myself  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  rock,  ate  luncheon, 
and  remained  thereawhile  nuninat- 
ing  and  digesting. 

l?hen,  passing  down  to  the  shingly 
beach  beneath,  I  perched  myself  on 
a  detached  mass  of  granite  and 
mused  like  Marius  over  Carthage,  or 
like  another  person  whom  essay- 
writers  are  determined  never  to 
leave  alone,  but  to  whom  I  will  only 
^lude  as  a  certain  gentleman  who 
is  to  come  from  a  certain  distant 
island,  and,  sitting  on  the  broken 
arch  of  a  certain  bridge,  muse  over 
the  ruins  of  a  oertain  city;— like 
these,  I  say,  I  reflected  on  the  muta- 
tions of  tne  work  of  man  and  the 
immutability  of  the  works  of  his 
Maker. 

Before  me,  and  at  my  feet,  the 
strong  waves  burst  clear  and  fresh 
as  on  the  morning  when  the  Maker 
first  poured  them  from  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  The  sea  birds  flo^ 
lazily  in  the  storm,  sometimes  riding 
over  the  breast  of  the  wave  as  it 
came  rolling  in — sometimes  taking 
the  directer  way  of  swimming 
through  it  from  trough  of  sea  to 
trough  of  sea — sometimes  pursuing 
the  nshes  in  their  own  element,  ap- 
parently as  much  at  home  beneath 
the  water  as  above  it;  diving  with 
the  same  easy  motion  of  the  vrings 
as  that  with  which  they  clave  the 
rarer  liquid  air ;  the  water  so  pure 
that  I  could  see  their  progress 
beneath  it  for  immense  distances. 

Through  unknown  thousands  of 
years,  I  refiected,  had  theeo  birds 
and  such  as  they  pursued  their  prey, 
and  lived  their  free,  joyous  life,  and 
died,  unchanged  in  type  of  habit 
Through  so  many  thousands  of  years 
had  this  rock  borne  the  buffetmg  of 
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ibe  Tmretenting  sea  and  stood  un* 
moTed. 

Those  donmnentB  which  crownod 
itB  head,  in  companson  with  the 
time  at  which  its  fbmidatioiis  were 
laid,  were  boilded  bnt  as  yesterday. 
AU  the  art  that  man  possessed  was 
kyished  <m  them  that  they  might 
endme  for  eyer;  and  now  there 
was  not  amongHt  iheai  one  habitable 
comer. 

Only  in  this  might  we  trimnph. 
That  here  had  been  the  battle- 
groimd  between  the  6dse  fidth  and 
the  tme,  and  here  as  everywhere 
the  true  had  prevailed.  Here,  as 
at  lona,  had  shone,  as  brave  old 
Johnson  said,  '  a  light  in  a  dark 
age,'  and  hence  had  been  'derived 
^6  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  religion.'  Here  had 
been  fixed  the  ontworks  of  a  dvi- 
Hzaetaon  which  had  never  retreated. 
These  ruins  were  the  abandoned 
steprong-stones  left  in  a  march  that 
had  led  <mly  to  victory. 

My  last  view  of  the  place  was 
taken  from  the  sommit  of  that  spnr 
cyf  the  Kirk  Jarmyn  hills  which 
rises  immediately  firom  the  shore. 
Looking  finom  that  monnt  of  vision 
the  ro&  was  almost  beneath  my 
feet,  aiKl  in  the  fur  distance  I  conld 
trace  the  dim  outline  of  the  Irish 
coast,  and,  more  clearly,  the  hills  of 
Scotiand. 

Thence  I  had  to  m^e  all  speed 
to  save  the  coach  for  Donglas. 

Eirkbradden  is  abont  two  or  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Donglas,  and 
as  tiie  coach  passed  I  dismounted, 
that  I  might  see  it  and  thence  walk 
heme.  To  any  one  who  proposes  to 
write  a  second '  Elegy'  I  wonld  com- 
TDCDd  this  chnrchyard  in  preference 
to  imy  other  tiiat  I  know.  It  is  the 
realissed  ideal  of  rural  peace  and 
simplictiy,  and  there  the  rude  fore- 
ftthers  sleep  so  closely  that  no  room 
is  lell  for  tiieir  rude  descendants. 

I  looked  round  the  tombs  and  saw 
an  that  visitors  usually  go  to  see. 
There  was  an  old  slab  affixed  to  the 
dmrch  wall  by  a  former  vicar  in  his 
own  lifetime  to  his  own  memory, 
that  he  might  be  sure  the  inscrip- 
tion was  satisfactory.  A  postscript 
had  been  added  some  ten  years 
afterwards  to  rtx^ord  the  reverend 


gentleman's  decease.  There  were 
old  stone  crosses  with  Bunic  inscrip- 
tions. There  was  a  lofty  obelisk, 
exceeding  ugly,  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  Murray  fisunily.  There 
were  remembrancers  of  human 
pride  and  human  littleness  all  over. 
But  I  did  not  see  the  particular 
tomb  I  was  seeking. 

As  I  entered  the  gates  I  had  no- 
ticed a  venerable  figiue  employed  in 
renovating  one  of  the  tombstones 
with  his  pony  feeding  beside  him, 
and  I  had  said  within  myself, '  Tis 
Old  Mortality  redivivus,*  On  step- 
ping up  to  bun  now  I  saw,  however, 
that  though  he  had  a  chisel  to  touch 
up  the  obliterated  letters,  his  em- 
ployment was  that  of  repainting  the 
mscription. 

I  asked  him 'Gould  he  tell  me 
where  Martin  the  painter  lay  buried  ?' 
'  There  had  never  been  any  painter 
in  that  neighbourhood,'  he  said, 
'but  himself,  and  Thompson  and 
Williams,  for  the  last  thirty  years.' 

'  Martin  was  not  a  house-painter,' 
I  explained,  '  he  painted  pictures.' 

'  Well  now,  he  thought  he  recol- 
lected some  one  of  that  name  who 
came  and  died  at  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
Douglas,  and  was  buried  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  tomb  over  at  the  new 
cemetery.' 

I  found  the  new  cemetery  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  lying 
bleak,  unsheltered,  exposed  to  the 
searching  blast  But  I  sought  in 
vain  amongst  the  few  monumental 
stones  for  any  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Martin.  A  large  tomb  was, 
however,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
one  within  which  he  was  interred. 

I  mused  sadly  as  I  walked  away 
on  the  futile  aspirations  after  fiEune 
which  had  characterised  the  fomily  of 
Martins.  Jonathan  tided  the  plan 
of  setting  fire  to  York  Minster,  and 
got  himself  confined  for  life  as  a 
Innatic.  Another  brother,  it  is  said, 
claimed  the  credit  of  being  the  ori- 
gmal  designer  of  Stephenson's  High 
Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyno,  and  gnawed  his  heart  with 
envy  that  he  was  not  reckoned  a 
ffleat  engineer.  The  third  brother, 
John,  painted  tlinnder  and  lightning 
pictures,  would  excel  Michael  An- 
gelo  in  sublimity^  reared  gorgeous 
XMilaces  on  canvas,  and,  dying  at  last 
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•mangBt  strongerB,  had  not  in  death 
eren  a  grave  that  we  oan  call  his 
own,  but  sleeps  in  a  borrowed  tomb 
with  no  word  of  sopeiscription. 

Old  Mortality,  whom  I  had  left  in 
the  churchyard,  overtook  me  in  my 
walk  to  Douglas  and  lode  by  my 
aide. 

'  I  asked  him  if  he  weve  one  of  the 
aborifpnes,  and  he  rallied  that  he 
was  not;  he  had  come  over  firom 
Liverpool  one-and-tfairiy  years  be- 
fore. 

'  Oh/ 1  said, '  not  quite  ab  origine, 
certamly ;  but  long  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  you  to  have  kaznt  every 
foot  of  the  island.' 

He  understood  none  of  my  pedan- 
try, but  answered  that  on  the  day 
following  his  first  arrival  he  spent 
an  hour  in  Peeltown,  and  went 
thence  to  Castletown,  where  he  re- 
mained that  night  On  the  next 
day  he  returned  to  Douglas,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  never  been 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  away 
from  Douglas.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  I  had  seen  move  of  the  island 
thau  he  had.  He  took  no  interest, 
he  added,  in  aught  but  just  his  own 
businces. 

*  Did  he  never  read  the  newspa- 
pers?' I  asked. 
'  Never,'  said  ha 

I  ventured  as  pieces  of  informa- 
tion to  tell  him  that  we  had  had  a 
war  with  Bussia,  and  a  great  mu- 
tiny in  India ;  but  as  he  seemed  to 
have  the  vaguest  notions  where 
these  countries  were  he  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subjects. 

Then  I  tried  faim  with  the  mar^ 
riage  of  the  Princess  B(md,  but  had 
some  trouble  to  make  him  believe 
it  Having,  however,  at  last  con- 
Tinced  him  that  it  was  a  great  ^ust, 
of  happy  issue,  he  ejaculated,  'Lord, 
and  it  seems  but  yei^rdafy  that  we 
had  the  bonfires  for  the  coronation !' 
My  heart  smote  me  to  practise  on 
such  simplicity,  coming  as  I  did 
from  the  old  graveyard  and  the 
older  ruins ;  but  it  is  my  evil  genius 
to  jest,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
'Are  there  many  CfariBtisns  in  the 
island  ?'  I  asked,  gravely. 

He  paused  for  a  momeBt,  and 
answered,  *He  thought  there  were 
a  good  few.'   Then  he  paused  again. 


and  said, '  At  least  he  hoped  then 
were.'  And  finally  there  stole  into 
his  face  an  expressioQ,  as  it  were,  of 
some  funtestsuqpidcmof  a  joke;  aai 
headdedthat  'he  believed Pagamsm 
had  been  abolished  thin  hundred 
years  or  more.' 

I  assured  faim  that  I  believed  ao 
toe;  and  as  we  spoke  we  came  to  a 
tmamig,  where  1^  parted  ftam  m6 
with  a  cheery '  Good-night' 

I  was  exposed  to  a  bnsk  fiie  oi 
quaetian  and  cross-questiaa  at  Mm 
Grump^  after  snfp&r.    One  elderiy 
gentleman,  with  a   partially  bald 
head,  on  which  the  little  hair  that 
was  left  absolutdy  stood  on  end 
with  inquisitivGDess,  was  particii- 
larly  hard  upon  ma    He  held  a 
memorandum-boak  and  pencQ  in  hia 
hand,  and  aaid  he  wished  to  eonqwre 
notes  with  m&     Whan  I  rqpliad 
that  I  had  made  no  notes,  he  haidtj 
cared  to  ooiioeal  the  mean  ofiman 
he  had  of  me.    Still  he  questiooed 
me  as  to  the  impreasians  whidi  had 
been  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
state  of  agrioultuze  in  the  iakod; 
as  to  my  ideas  of  ^le  eadent  of  tbe 
herring  fisheries ;  las  to  my  estimate 
of  the  population ;  as  to  my  appio- 
val  or  dist^sprovidof  native  eostoiBi; 
as  to  indigenoQS  aninaai  and  vege- 
table productaoDB ;  and  in  all  casea  I 
had  to  answer  with  a  plea  of  igno- 
rance.   In  reply  to  his  last  quecy  >  it 
is  true,  I  saiki,  '  Of  the  yegetabia 
productions  of  this  island  I  have 
tasted  only  two— the  fibst,  namely, 
potatoes,  I  think  passably  good;  the 
second,  namely,  dgan,  I]»onouDfla 
decidedly  bad.'    My  tin^mt^  faeie- 
upon  gave  me  up  as  impactioaUe 
or  imbeoie,  and  nid  good-nifi^ 

After  he  had  left  ns,  there  ze- 
mained,  besides  nq^selt  a  whist 
party,  to  whom  I  had  lent  my  cards, 
and  who  vrare  quite  absoched  in 
them ;  Mbs.  Onmm,  whose  bodiieBB 
it  was  to  see  that  the  fire  was  stined, 
but  not  stirred  too  much;  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  tea  with 
me  the  ni^  before.  Theladywho 
had  accompanied  him  had  retirad 
some  time  pievionaly,  and  he  had 
for  the  hist  hoar  been  sitting  soliiaiy, 
and  afqwrently  growing  sentimental 
over  his  wine.  He  now  fiwtamiaad 
with  me  in  a  truly  afbotionate  man- 
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Bfir;  idid  me  fais name  \ras  James; 
•od  asked  if  he  might  call  me 
WiBiam,  to  ivhieh  I  (xmsented.  fie 
19M  ahio  kindenonch  to  offer  to  rrm 
with  me,  leap  vtiSi  me,  box  with 
»e,  or  sing  inth  me  for  a  -wager. 
I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  mha^H 
\j  so  imperfectly  edneated  as  to 
defideoiit  in  ereiy  one  of  these 
acccKoplishmente ;  but  said  that  I 
should  be  ddighted  to  hear  him 
smg.  That  he  would  do  at  once,  he 
answered,  and  yowed  that  so,  too, 
should  I  before  the  night  was  over. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  pastoral  which  we  swains  (James 
and  I — arcades  ambo)  performed,  so 
I  head  it 

ECLOOA. 

James,    WUliam,  Mrs,  Crump, 

James  b^an  it  by  stating,  in  a 
really  melodious  yoice,  that  mom, 
noon,  and  night,  where'er  he  mi^t 
he,  eyer  of  me  he  was  fondly  dream- 
ing— ever  of  me :  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  my  gentle  yoice  his  spirit 
could  cheer  under  drcumstanees  of 
the  greatest  possible  discomfort 

Despite  my  protestations,  nothing 
%ouId  satisfy  him  now,  but  that  I 
should  sing.  '  Mis.  Cmmp,'  he  said, 
*  Aoold  be  the  judge  of  our  singitig ; 
solfheprissetohmiwhosaDg  best 
diould  be  his  pipe.  If  I  lose,'  he 
nent  on, '  adieu,  my  polished  pipe ! 
— ^ny  meerschaum  pipe,  ameu!' 
He  laid  it  on  tiie  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  a  yery  dirty  one  it  was.  I 
assured  him  he  need  be  nnder  no 
don  of  losing  ii  He  re- 
tiiat  '  he  saw  I  had  a  singing 
^e,  and  he  expected  I  ^ould  win.' 

At  leng&  I  rose,  but  not  to  sing. 
Being  of  an  origtual  turn  of  mind, 
and  ddighting  in  noyeMy,  I  said 
-fiiat '  my  name  was  not  William,  as 
he  had  supposed,  but  Norwd  (whidi, 
again,  it  is  not),  and  that  on  the 
€hnttm^[»Bn  Hills  my  fottisr  (who,  I 
^are  s^r,  was  mmBL  north  of  Toork 
ia  his  life)  fod  his  flocks.'  I  pro- 
kmged  my  remarics  in  a  sizmhtr 
«tzain  te  some  nimitos,  and  then 
wkdsfwwL 

James  apnn  took  op  the  song, 
and  made  fedi  haiEmoiQr.  He  in- 
yitad  me  to  eome  where  his  loye  lay 
dieaiaing,  breaming  the  hai^y 
horns  awqy.     Be  desired  that  I 


would  come  with  a  lute,  come  with 
a  lay;  which  I  pronounced  both  ab- 
surd and  indehcate,  for  at  least  three 
reasons— flist,  there  was  no  lute  in 
the  house,  if  one,  indeed,  in  Douglas, 
or  the  whole  island;  next,  I  had 
repeatedly  expressed  myself  unequal 
to  a  lay ;  last,  and  stalest  objection 
of  all,  the  young  lady  had,  as  I 
reminded  him,  been  gone  to  bed  a 
full  hour  and  a  half,  and  for  us  to 
disturb  her  slumbers  in  any  w^y 
was  what  I  was  quite  sure  would  be 
allowed  in  no  well-regulated  house^ 
like  Mrs.  Orump's. 

Mrs.  Crump,  without  any  yery 
distinct  idea  of  the  proposition  that 
had  been  made  to  me,  here  joined 
in,  and,  in  her  quaUty  of  high  arbi- 
tress,  declared  that  she  thought  the 
young  gentleman  sang  yery  nicely, 
and  ou^t  to  haye  his  pipe  again. 
Then,  putting  candlesticks  into  our 
hands,  she  pomted  first  at  the  empty 
bottles,  then  at  the  clock,  and  begged 
us,  as  it  was  getting  late,  to  so  to 
bed  at  once,  and  for  that  night  at 
least  forget  our  strife  and  care,  which 
we  straightway  did. 

On  the  packet,  in  the  morning,  I 
fotmd,  on  looking  iirto  my  caipet 
bag,  that  my  eau-de-cologne  botfies 
were  smash^,  and  then*  contents 
absorbed  by  my  linen.  Of  my  pa(^ 
of  cards  two  or  three  were  missmg ; 
my  dgara  I  had  already  gtyen  to  a 
luggage  porter,  for  being  saucy  to 
me.  I  Imd  nothing  to  remind  me 
of  my  wine  except  my  headache. 
I  did  not  feel,  ther^ie,  that  un- 
mixed satisfiEtction  in  defrauding  the 
Toyenue  which  I  had  natoxaUyeiH 
pected. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  okms- 
€Bmmined  me,  ot,  more  properly,  the 
cross  old  gentleman  mo  had  eia- 
mined  me  the  night  before,  was  on 
board  too,  and  passed  me  from  time 
to  time  with  his  note-book  in  his 
hand,  as  if  meditatmg  a  fresh  attack. 
He  only  ti^[wd  it  sigmficanUy, 
howeyer,  loolong  at  me,  as  we  landed 
at  liyerpool,  shook  his  head  in  dis- 
paragement, walked  off,  and  left  me 
standing  on  the  pier. 


It  was  not  last  September,  nor 
the  September  before  that,  I  made 
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ibis  sentimental  jonmey ;  and  now, 
as  I  read  oyer  these  remarks  to  one, 
who  knows  the  little  island  well,  he 
assures  me  that  my  sentiment  is  all 
misplaced,  that  all  the  impressions 
I  brought  away  seem  to  be  either 
very  erroneous  or  Tery  shallow ;  and 
that,  indeed,  '  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it,'  he  doubts  whether  I 
eyen  know  what  island  it  was  I  went 
to,  since  I  speak  of  Mona  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  the 
best  antiquarians,  or,  indeed,  the 
first  boy  at  any  school,  could  tell  me 


Mona  was  Angles^.  Be  it  so,  or 
be  it  not  so,  I  often  wuh  that  I  had 
time  to  go  again  to  that  island  which 
I  thought  was  Mona,  bat  whieh, 
perhaps,  is  Msdagasoar.  I  oAoi 
wonder  if  the  little  maid  still  smgs 
her  little  songs,  and  laughs  her 
merry  laugh ;  if  the  inyalid  sifll 
sheds  his  abundant  courtesiBs;  if 
Tynwald  Mount  stands  whoe  it 
stood ;  if  Old  Mortality  has  been 
posted  up  in  his  news  at  all  since  I 
saw  him  last  B.  H. 
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They  were  all  going  out  shooting 
the  following  morning,  and  were 
accordingly  attired  like  well-bred 
gamekeepeis,  as  they  took  their 
seats  at  the  break&st-table,  over 
which  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  assisted  by 
Flora,  presided. 

Gapiain  Forrester  was  the  last  of 
the  nobler  sex  to  enter;  he  had 
been  loitering  about — now  in  the 
coiridor,  now  in  the  doorway  of  the 
musio-rbom,  now  in  the  hall — hoping 
by  these  means  to  intercept  Kate 
Elton  (m  her  downward  progress, 
and  give  her  a  caution  as  to  the 
course  it  behoTed  them  both  to  ob- 
serve; but  no  Kate  appeared,  and 
at  last  it  occurred  to  mm  that  she 
might  all  the  time  be  quietly  eating 
her  break&si  So  he  gave  up  wait- 
ing for  her,  fondly  hoping  he  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  engaging  her 
in  private  conversation  aft^  they  had 
both  been  strengthened  by  the  ma- 
tutinal meal.  But  Kate  Elton  was 
not  down  yet,  so  Captain  Forrester 
helped  himself  to  some  game  pie, 
and  ate  the  same  unmolested  by  any 
tenderly-reproachful  glances  from 
the  soft,  brown  eyes  of  the  lady  of 
his  love. 

'  Who  is  going  to  be  poh'te  enough 


to  prefer  ladies  to  partridges,'  adoed 
Mis.  Ponsonby,  looking  round  thd 
table, '  any  one  of  you  ?  or  do  yon 
all  mean  to  desert  us  until  hunger 
drives  you  home  at  six  o'clock  f 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Fcm- 
sonby,'  answered  Phib'p  Mdrton;  'I 
have  always  considered  it  a  great 
mistake  to  go  trudging  for  boors 
through  tumip^elds  when  anything 
pleasanter  is  to  be  dona' 

'  And  I  am  at  your  service,  too> 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,'  put  in  the  littte 
baronet,  who  fondly  embraced  the 
smallest  opportunity  of  getting  off 
carrying  a  gun,  which  he  bvi  neither 
the  courage  to  let  off  nor  to  say  he 
did  not  like.  'I  have  always  thought 
partridges  a  mistake — ^in  their  un- 
cooked state.' 

But  Mrs.  PcHisonl^  would  not 
hear  of  his  '  sacrificing  himself,'  as 
she  called  it ;  she  tiiought  it  would 
have  been  a  cruelty,  when  he  had 
put  on  such  brand-new  belts  for  the 
purpose  of  going  out  shooting,  to 
prevent  his  dieplaying  them,  and 
his  well-fitting  leather  leggings  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  the  nelmboar- 
hood.  Besides  she  did  not  nke  Sir 
Ulric,  and  oonsequentiy  did  not 
want  his  company. 
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*Y<m  will  be  aony  to  hear  that 
Kzefly  has  steuned  a  tendon.  Flora; 
yon  won't  be  able  to  lide  him/  said 
Mr.  Ponsonbj  to  his  &yoarite  gnest 
—80  fovoTiiite  a  gnest,  indeed,  Ihat 
he  had  heretofore  l^t  her  one  of 
his  hest  horses. 

'Oh!  I'm  very  sorry  both  for 
Firefly  and  myself;  my  equestrian 
perfonnanoeB  are  at  an  end  then  T 

*  I  tell  you  what  yon  mig^t  do,  as 
Horace  Qreville  is  gone;  ride  his 
borse,  he's  as ' 

'No,  thank  you;  I  would  rather 
not,'  answered  Flora,  very  decidedly, 
and  with  rather  a  heightened  colour. 

'Why  not?  what  nonsense!'  in- 
terposed her  brother,  who  was  afraid 
that  the  horse  which  had  been 
before  devoted  to  Kate  Elton  would 
be  offered  to  his  sister,  in  which 
ease  Ms  plan  of  joining  ti^  riding- 
party— for  hs,  too,  did  not  intend 
i^emaining  all  day  with  the  sports- 
men—would be  useless. 

'Because  I  had  rather  not,  thank 
you,'  leph'ed  Flora. 

Now  Philip  Morton  had  been 
panting  with  unpatience  to  offer  one 
of  his;  but  he  had  marked  Flora's 
JJMner  last  night* when  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  something  like 
^annth,  so  he  had  refrained  from 
8l»»king  before ;  now,  however,  he 
could  without  fear  of  giving  ofifence. 

'The  horse  Lady  St  Clair  did  me 
hw  honour  of  tiying  yesterday  is 
entirely  at  your  service.  Miss  For- 
^«8ter;  will  you  ride  him?' 

^nd.  Flora,  after  a  fsunt  protest, 
■greed  to  do  so. 

.  'You  most  submit  to  a  little 
^^^s^inction  from  me  upon  this  first 
^pcadon  of  your  riding  him.  Miss 
Fonester,'  Phihp  said  to  her,  re- 
Pjewing  all  visible  signs  of  the 
™B^h  he  felt  at  her  having  con- 
sented to  mount  his  horse — a  pro- 
<*®^g  which  would  abmoet  neces- 
sitate his  remaining  at  her  bridle- 
"fiui  the  whole  time.  'He's  quiet 
^*M)ugh  under  my  hand  or  at  the 
J^d  of  my  voice;  so,  however 
^h  he  may  appear  at  first  starting, 
you  will  not  nund,  wiU  you?' 

*0h,  he's  a  darting!'  said  Lady 
«.  Clair;  'Flora,  you  lucky  girl, 
J.  envy  you;  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
«%inmytifea8l ' 

^  stopped  suddenly,  remember- 


ing how  she  had  been  reprimanded 
by  her  husband  about  that  ride  that 
she  had,  truly  in  all  innocence, 
enjoyed,  and  blushed  hotly  and 
punfully.  Flora  saw  that  blush, 
and  caught  herself  looking  rather 
anxiously  to  see  whether  Phitip 
Morton  hoisted  tiie  same  signal  of 
distress. 

'  If  Mr.  Morton's  whole  tune  is  to 
be  given  to  his  horse,'  said  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  'we  shall  want  another 
cavalier,  who  is  willing  to  forego 
an  afternoon's. sport  to  join  us.  I 
will  not  have  you.  Sir  Ulric,  so  it 
will  be  useless  your  offering  again ; 
you  know  you  would  think  yourself 
victimized  all  the  time.  Captein 
Forrester,  what  are  your  plans?' 

'  I  shall  come  home  to  luncheon, 
and  go  out  with  you  in  the  after- 
noon/ 

'That  will  do  beautifully;  now, 
Fred,  as  my  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, you  may  go  as  soon  as  you 
like ;  I  btiow  you're  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off.' 

'  I  say,  Flora,  Where's  Kate  Elton  ?' 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  catehing 
his  sister  m  the  hall,  which  she  was 
rapidly  crossing  just  as  the  gentle- 
men had  all  assembled  on  and  about 
the  steps  previous  to  their  de- 
parture. 

'  Upstairs  in  her  own  room,  with  a 
bad  headache,'  answered  her  sister, 
gravely;  'Charlie,  she's  uncomfort- 
able.' 

'So  am  I,'  replied  the  dragoon, 
'awfully,  I  can  assure  you.  Look 
here.  Flora;  give  my  love  to  Kate, 
and  tell  her  to  get  well  enough  to 
go  out  this  afternoon ;  say  I  want 
her  particularly  to  do  so:  you  won't 
forget?' 

'No,  I  wiU  tell  her;  but  I  leaUy 
think  she  would  be  bd^ter  to  remain 
quiet,  Charles.' 

'Oh  no,  she  wouldn't;  the  air 
will  do  her  good,  dear  tittle  thing— 
that's  all  I  have  to  say.  Now,  you 
rush  up  to  her;  you  may  as  well 
stay  with  her  all  the  morning — 
you've  nothing  else  to  do?' 

This  hist  b^g  an  inqiury,  Flora 
could  only  reply, '  No,  she  had  not' 
She  did  not  care  to  tell  Captain 
Forrester  that  she  had  promised 
Phitip  Morton  to  go  out  in  the 
garden  and  look  at  him  exercising 
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hk  horse  in  the  paddock,  and  qoki- 
ing  him  for  her  use;  and  as  this 
conld  hardly  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  useful  employment,  she 
thought  she  would  waive  the  sub- 
ject 

It  will'  be  seen  from  this  short 
eonyersation  that  Captain  Forrester 
commenced  the  day  with  the  best 
intentions ;  he  had  proposed,  but  it 
remained  for  his  mother  to  dispose 
of  him,  as  will  be  seen. 

Through  the  long,  weaiy  hours  of 
the  past  night  Kate  Elton  had  tossed 
foTenshly ,  both  sleeping  and  waking ; 
neither  state  brought  her  any  rest 
A  sudden  fear  had  struck  her,  now 
tiiat  it  was  too  late,  that  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  heart  was 
weak  and  wavering.  She  oould 
have  borne  anything  had  she  in  her 
soul  believed  him  stanch;  but  the 
oonviction  tiiot  she  was  trusting  to 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  still  she  would 
dasp  and  trust  to,  had  nearly  mad- 
dened her.  Now  when  Flora  en- 
tered her  room  for  the  second  time 
that  morning,  she  was  sitting  by  the 
toUet-table,  looking  out  at  the  ^up 
of  gentlemen  who  were  so  hilanously 
going  off  for  several  hours'  hard 
labour  in  the  fields.  She  was  wrap- 
ping her  dressing-gown  close  round 
her,  and  trembling  as  with  cold,  while 
her  jhce  was  flushed  and  burning. 

'Now  do  lie  down  again,'  said 
Flora,  after  having  d^vered  Ga^ytain 
Forrester's  message;  'what  m  the 
matter  with  you,  Kate?  I  really 
must  say  you  are  making  a  fuss 
before  there  is  Hie  least  occasion 
for  it' 

'He  made  me  so  wretched  last 
night,'  said  Kate ;  'do  you  call  that 
"nothing?"' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  have  him  do,'  said  Flora, 
chivalrously  standing  by  her  bro- 
ther ;  '  but  at  any  rate  you  need  not 
be  wretched  any  more— for  to-day, 
at  least ;  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  two  hours'  tminterrupted  inter- 
course with  Charles,  which,  though 
some  people  would  differ  witii  you, 
you  will  consider  a  great  boon,  I 
suppose.  My  advice  is  that  you  rest 
for  a  while  to  freshen  yourself.' 

'  No ;  if  I  lie  down  I  shall  over- 
sleep myself,  and  that  would  be 
annoymg.' 


'  I  will  call  you  in  good  time,'  sud 
Flora,  and  then,  on  Kate  pioimfiiDg 
to  take  her  advice,  she  left  that  now 
much-oomforted  young  lady,  and 
flow  down,  as  nobody  was  lookiDg, 
to  see  Don  Quixote  put  through  Im 
paces. 

Sure  never  handsomer  rider  had 
backed  a  handsomer  steed.  Wftlk- 
ing  up  and  down  on  the  lam, 
which  ran  pajcallel  with  the  paddock, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
sunk  fence.  Flora  folt  that  she  was 
enjoying  these  preliminary  steps 
quite  as  much  as  she  possib^  cooid 
tne  ride  in  the  aStertuxm.  Don 
Quixote  was  gentl^iess  itself,  iqppa- 
rently,  as  he  walked  along  nev 
enough  for  his  master  to  be  witbia 
conversational  range  of  Miss  Fo^ 
jester. 

He  was  near  enough,  indeed,  to 
tell  her  that  little  story  of  the  bean- 
tiful  cousin  to  whcun  he  had  aUoded 
on  the  previous  night  Andwheu 
she  heard  how  they  bad  growa  up 
together,  and  how  Philip  had  been 
the  boy-lovor  of  the  oonon,  to  whom 
on  his  return  after  a  year's  ahseooe 
he  had  onoe  intended  offBrii^  his 
hand  and  ful-grown  affdetioos— 
when  she  heard  this,  I  say,  and  that 
the  reason  he  did  notfidfil  his  in- 
tention was,  that  the  lady  had  mm 
— and  withdrawn  again— ^  neut 
to  anotho*  man  during  that  absence, 
Flora  regretted  more  than  ever  that 
she  had  been  beguiled  into  taidng 
that  ride  thrcmgh  the  tm^  kne. 
She  tiiought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Philip  was  fiercely  em- 
sitive  on  such  points  as '  i^  love,' 
'  only  love,'  and  so  on. 

When  the  'iHm'  was  'gentled' 
enough  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
stable,  and  Flora  and  her  new  fDeod 
made  interesting  botuiioal  investiga- 
tions; th^lwere  content,  at  fini^ 
with  the  specimens  the  vivid  gardoi 
afforded  t&em,  but  l^-«nd-by  thsy 
wandered  away  into  the  growing 
plantations  that  sheltered  the  hack 
of  the  old  housa  What  did  they 
talk  about?  Nothing -^at  least 
nothing  wor&  wdtang  down;  and 
yet  they  both  thought  that  hour's 
conversation  in  the  wood  the  pl«a- 
santest  by  teix  they  had  evar  en- 
joyed. Nor  was  it  that  their  boia- 
Jiical  investigatiaiis  weie  ao  fraught 
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vith  intexest  as  to  be  absorbing, 
&r  these  weie  paiBued  in  the  meet 
desultory  way.  They  picked  up 
pieces  of  moes  oocasionally,  and, 
wlifle  compazing  their  mutual  damp 
traasozes,  Philip  would  assure  him- 
■df  afresh  of  how  truly,  purely  blue 
were  the  eyes  of  this  'Rngii^h  lady, 
and  soomfolly  wonder  how  he  had 
ever  thought  that  beauty  reigned 
aknoe  in  the  fieiy,.  dark,  southern 
orbs  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
ascustomod. 

The  result  of  this  ramble  through 
the  gaidens  and  woods  might  trmy 
haye  been  termed  '  the  yengeance  of 
the  flowers;'  for  not  a  bloom  was 
giithered  by  either  hand,  examined 
in  common  and  then  thrown  away, 
that  did  not  assist  in  planting  the 
thorns  of  loye  in  both  their  hearts. 

But  the  happy  morning  was  draw- 
ing to  a  g1o»b,  and  Flora,  loyal  to 
her  promise,  went  in  to  call  Kate 
£lton,  who,  as  might  haye  been  an- 
ticipated, was  abnsady  up  and  dressed 
in  her  habit. 

'  The  first  luncheon-bell  has  gone. 
Flora,  flow  bright  you  look!  "What 
hsfe  yon  beesi doing?  Do  you  think 
Ottdes  is  borne  yet?' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Horn. 
'Gome  down  and  ti^  something,  at 
ai^iate.  He  is  sure  to  be  in  time 
to  start  with  us,  becaisse  he  was  so 
yetj  particular  about  mj  dehyering 
Ml  message.' 

The  two  girls  enteored  the  room 
together,  and  there,  sure  enough,  sat 
Oi^tain  Forrester.  There  was  a  de- 
pncating  expression  in  his  &ce  as 
he  faid,  quite  humbly — 

'Bo  yon  mean  to  nde  to-day,  Ea — 
JiisB  Elton?' 

*  Of  oourse  I  do,'  replied  Eate,  her 
€liaek  just  growing  a  shade  pinker, 
S8  she  obseryed  something  like  a  sa- 
tisfied smile  on  the  lip  and  in  ihe 
^of  Mrs.  Focreeter,  who  was  seated 
opposite,  with  Miss  Thwaites  under 
her  wing.  The  heiress  was  arrayed 
without  due  consideration  for  the — 
to  say  the  least— peculiar  diaracter 
of  her  charms.  The  magenta  flowers 
imder  her  bonnet  hardly  went  well 
^ith  that  beet-JTOot  hue  which  reigned 
in  her  cheeks ;  some.  |)eople  imght 
haye  objected  to  the  nch  silk  dress 
of  the  same  colour,  as  haying  too 
AK^goinaiy  an  appearance;   while 


ot)ier  dress-bilious  critics  might  haye 
prefenred  seeing  some  other"  descrip- 
tion of  brooch  than  the  large  photo- 
graph which  she  wore  clasped  aboye 
her  maiden  breast  'in  memory  of 
her  deceased  father.  Not  haying  es- 
tablished a  'gallery'  yet,  as  more 
pretentious  people  might  haye  done, 
she  hxmg  the  sole  ancestral  portrait 
she  possessed  upon  herself. 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  Kate  Elton  had 
replied  to  that  question  of  Charlie 
Forrester's,  as  to  whether  she  meant 
to  ride  or  not ;  and  haying  said  this, 
she  sat  down,  and  tried  to  afEiBct  an 
appetite.  Wheneyer  she  glanced  at 
C&ptain  Forrester,  an  expression  of 
suffering  appeared  on  his  coimte- 
nance,  that,  alarming  at  first,  would 
afterwards,  had  she  not  been  in  loye 
with  him,  haye  become  ridiculous. 
He  seemed  to  be  endeayouring  to 
conyey  some  information  to  her,  and 
he  could  only  succeed  in  making 
her  suppose  that  he  had  taken /an 
extra  strong  draught  of  bitters,  and 
could  not  get  the  taste  out^of  his 
mouth. 

They  all  walked  out  together. 
Flora  was  aided  by  Morton  up  on 
the  '  Don '  in  a  moment ;  the  Misses 
Gambler  were  mounted  by  the 
grooms ;  Miss  Thwaites  took  her 
seat  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  small  double 
pony-chaise.  '  Is  she  going  to  drive 
herself,  I  wonder?*  thought  Kate,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel— ^haying  refused  the  groom  s  as- 
sistance—waiting for  Captain  For- 
rester to  come  and  moimt  her.  Pre- 
sently he  turned  to  her,  saying— 

'  I 'am  going  to  drive  my  mother 
and  Miss  Thwaites,'  and  advanced  to 
put  her  up. 

Choking  with  rage.  Miss  Elton 
signalled  to  the  groom,  and  was 
seated  in  her  saddk  before  Captain 
Forrester  could  interfere ;  then  rein- 
ing her  ^horse  round  suddenly,  she 
left  him  with  the  conviction  that  her 
'mettle  was  up  now,  and  no  mis- 
take!'   And  so  it  was. 

He  took  his  seat  beside  Miss 
Thwaites,  and  listened  to  his  mo- 
ther's lively  conversation— she  was 
in  extraordinarily  good  spirits  now 
— from  behind,  with  a  crestfidlen 
air.  The  httle  ponies  were  fresh  and 
spirited,  and,  obedient  to  the  first 
hmt  of  the  tightened  reins,  they 
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went  off  rapidly  in  the  wake  of  the 
equestrians. 

'  Charlie/  said  his  sister,  bringing 
the  slender  legs  of  the '  Don '  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  wheels  of 
the  pony-chaise,  in  her  anxiety  to 
gain  his  ear  unfedlingly—' Charlie, 
how  is  this  ?  Why  have  you  made 
fne  the  medium  of  conveying  a  fooFs 
message  to  Kate  Elton  ?* 

She  would  say  it,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  angry  light  that  came  from  her 
mother*s  ^e,  and  centred  upon  her ; 
in  spite  of  the  almost  painful  look  of 
confusion  that  came  over  Charlie's 
face ;  in  spite  of  the  detriment  that, 
in  their  mutual  embarrassment, 
might  ensue  to  the  legs  of  Phihp's 
horse.  She  reined  her  curveting 
steed  in  firmly,  though  the  doing  so, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  off,  made  her 
little  hands  ache,  and  repeated  her 
question  with  unsmiling  eyes,  and 
with  a  slight  compression  of  her 
straight  brow.  She  was  in  a  wo- 
manly rage  at  having  been  made  to 
aid  and  abet  in  the  shght  that  had 
been  oflfered  to  Kate;  and  for  all  that 
Miss  Thwaites  had  ten  thousand  a 
year,  which  sum  might  haply,  with 
care,  be  taught  to  flow  into  the  For- 
rester coffers,  she  did  not  try  to 
conceal  her  indignation. 

'  My  mother  asked  me  to  drive  her. 
Flora,  and  I  couldn't  help— I  mean 
I  was  delighted  to  do  so,  of  course.' 

*  Of  course,'  repeated  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter, 'and  he  is  going  to  give  Miss 
Thwaites  a  lesson  in  driving.  You 
are  going  to  learn  how  to  handle  the 
ribbons,  as  he  calls  it,  under  Char- 
lie's auspices,  are  you  not,  dear  ?  So, 
Flora,  you  had  better  ride  on,  my 
love,   and   not   interfere  with  the 


'  Oh,  very  well,*  replied  Flora,  add- 
ing, as  she  looked  at  her  mother, 
'  oidy  if  J  had  known  you  intended 
breaking  your  engagement  with  Kate 
Elton,  Charles,  I  would  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.' 

The  oack  of  a  horse  that  has  a 
habit  of  constantly  keeping  a  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  on  whatever  may  be 
approaching  him  from  behind,  is  not 
the  safest  place  in  the  world  when 
the  rider  is  a  lady  in  an  agitated 
frame  of  mind  and  temper.  The 
sagacious  chestnut  soon  discovered 
that  the  hand  he  was  called  upon  to 


obey  was  a  trembling  mie ;  nor  wm 
the  discovery  confined  to  ibe  chest- 
nut alone. 

'  Miss  Elttm,'  said  Caroline  Gam- 
Wer,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
seemingly  well-understood  arrange- 
ment between  them,  which  plaood 
Miss  Forrester  under  Philip  Morton's 
charge,  was  possessed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  ten  thousand  smiling  fieods, 
who  prompted  her  to  '  take  it  oat' 
of  some  (me — 

'  MisB  Elton,  would  you  like  to 
change  with  me?  I  think  the  diest^ 
nut  is  a  little  too  much  for  you  thb 
afternoon.' 

Women,  if  they  ride  at  all,  and 
like  it,  find  it  scarcely  pleasant  to  be 
told  by  one  of  their  own  sex  that 
their  management  of  a  hoise  is 
fiiulty,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
better  g^^ve  him  to  the  superior  guid- 
ance of  the  cautions.  Other  circum- 
stances combined  to  render  it  parti- 
cularly unpalatable  to  Kate  on  this 
afternoon.    She  coolly  replied— 

'Thank  you;  you  re  very  kind; 
but  I  prefer  remaining  where  I  agt' 

'While  you  can,'  retorted  Miss 
Gambler,  laughing, '  which  won't  be 
very  long,  I  fiuicy,  or  I  have  never 
seen  mischief  in  a  horse's  eye  befne. 
There— don't  draw  your  reins  so  sa- 
vagely: he  isn't  saying  anything, 
poor  fellow  r  And  Miss  GamWer, 
whose  brain  was  as  collected  as  her 
heart  was  cool,  watched  the  efifect  of 
her  half-taunting  words  and  whdly- 
taunting  smile  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  self-possession.  'He  carried 
you  quietly  enough  the  other  day, 
when  Captain  Forrester  altered  your 
curb  for  you.  Here  he  is  coming  up 
close  behind  us  now,  and  I  dare  eay 
he  won't  mind  leaving  Miss  Thwaites 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  do  so  now. 
ShaUIaskhim?* 

'  Decidedly  not  You  are  veiy 
kind.  Miss  Gambier ;  but  your 
anxiety  about  me  is  all  misplaced,  I 
assure  you.' 

And  now  that  event  occurred, 
which  made  me  give  the  heading  I 
have  given  to  this  chapter. 

The  wheels  of  the  little  low  pcmy- 
carriage  were  coming  al<nig  smoothly 
'close  behind  them/  as  Cany  Gam- 
bier had  said.  Kate  could  hear  plainly 
above  the  rolling  wheels  and  patter- 
ing feet  the  large,healtiiy  tones  of  the 
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Bean'swife ;  she  conld  hear  the  laugh 
tbeee  tones  caUed  forth,  the  langh 
that  owed  its  culture  to  Tottenham 
Court  Road;  and,  amdous  to  escape 
the  fflght  of  Oaptain  Forrester  in 
mdi  company,  she  let  her  whip  £Etll 
fltingmgly  on  the  shonlder  of  the 
chestnut,  in  the  <me  paramount  de- 
file to  avoid  at  onoe  this  spectacle 
ind  the  feminine  stahs  of  Miss 
Gambier. 

Instead  of  rapidly  traversing  the 
ground  which  int^ened  bebreen 
himself  at  the  moment  that  luckless 
blow  fell  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who 
was  some  way  in  advance,  the  chest- 
nut lowered  his  head,  arched  his 
back,  got  his  legs  well  under  him, 
and  showed  himself  in  his  true  co- 
bars  as  a  vile  back-jumper.  With 
the  danger  came  back  Kate's  accus- 
tomed ^U  and  steadiness  of  hand ; 
bat  it  was  too  late.  Captain  For- 
lester  saw,  with  such  agony  that  the 
moments  seemed  like  hours,  a  mad- 
dened horse  plunging  in  what  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  mid-air,  as  ne 
drove  up  the  hill ;  and  then  he  saw 
the  rider  of  that  horse  dislodged,  and 
thrown  with  fidghtfnl  violence  to  the 
ground ;  and  ^as  the  chestnut,  with 
head  tossed  up  and  snorting  fiercely, 
tore  away,  Charlie  Forrester,  forget- 
^g  everything  but  Kate,  flung  l^e 
leins  on  tiie  ponies'  backs  in  aloose 
mass,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
prostrate,  and,  as  he  thought,  dead 
girl.  The  ponies  were  stopped  very 
soon  by  Carry  Gambier;  but  it  was 
Miss  Thwaites's  prospects  of  ever 
becoming  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites 
that  were  in  danger,  as  the  dragoon 
knelt  in  an  agony  of  suspense  by 
poor  Kate  Elton's  side. 

The  runaway  horse,  and  the  cry 
that  had  arisen  from  them  all  when 
she  fell,  soon  brought  the  iMurty  in 
advance  back  to  their  relief;  and 
then,  after  the  brow-bedewing— on 
this  occasion  from  Miss  Thwaites's 
double  scent-bottJe— and  hand-chaf- 
ing which  are  usual,  the  death-like 
wdlor  gave  place  to  the  returning 
hue  of  life ;  and  Kate  Elton,  opening 
her  eyes,  could  assure  the  anxious 
gronp  hovering  around  her  that  she 
'was  not  hurt'  But  when  it  came 
to  standing  up,  the  unpleasant  dis- 
<»vCTy  was  made  that  her  left  ankle 
was  dislocated. 


In  the  midst  of  the  pain  there 
arose  a  feeling  of  pleasure ;  for  surely, 
Kate  thought,  Charlie  would  drive 
her  home  in  the  little  pony-carnage, 
and  then,  having  him  all  to  herself 
in  this  way,  she  could  uninterrupt- 
edly talk  him  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found sorrow  and  remorse  for  his 
weak  and  wavering  conduct  of  the 
last  few  hours ;  for,  after  all,  his  ini- 
quities had  not  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

But  it  was  not  Charlie  to  whom 
was  deputed  the  task  of  conveying 
Kate  safely  home  with  as  few  jars  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  for 
once  deficient  in  that  fine  tact  which 
usually  characterized  her;  with  ill- 
judged  kindness  and  misplaced  anx- 
iety she  insisted  on  takmg  her  in- 
jured guest  home  at  once  under  her 
own  especial  care.  As  they  drove 
away  from  the  party,  Kate  realized 
that  a  sprained  ankle  was  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  indeed. 

Mjts.  Forrester,  Miss  Thwaites,  and 
Captain  Forrester  were  to  make  their 
way  across  the  fields  to  Kempstowe. 
Across  ploughed  fields  and  over 
stiles,  a  new  experience  for  Eliza 
Thwaites,  whose  rural  exploits  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  gambols  in 
the  orange-peel  scented  groves  of 
Greenwich  Park.  She  was  no  ethe- 
real burthen  to  help  over  the  stiles ; 
the  vision  of  ihe  feet  that  took  such 
a  sturdy  stand,  fisst  on  one  bar  and 
then  on  another,  was  unpleasant: 
they  were  thickset  feet,  which  not 
even  the  best  made  high-heeled  kids 
from  a  certain  fomed  French  shop 
in  Oxford  Street  could  redeem,  or 
make  to  look  other  than  hopelessly 
vulgar.  The  hand,  too,  that  Captain 
Forrester  had  to  clasp  in  aiding  her 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  these 
stiles— oh,  what  a  contrast  it  ofiered 
to  the  little  plump,  soft,  white  hand 
he  had  asked  for  but  yesterday! 
This  one  was  '  plump '  enough— it 
looked  podgy,  indeed — ^in  its  lemon- 
coloured  casing.  The  glove,  but- 
toned tightly  round  her  substantial 
wrist,  caused  a  roll  of  hard  red  fiesli 
to  stand  up  in  fine  relief.  The  ex- 
ertion of  walking  in  a  tight  dress 
over  rough  fields  made  her  momen- 
tarily more  beetrooty.  The  dragoon 
began  to  loathe  her ;  but  he  remem- 
bered in  time  to  prevent  any  ebul- 
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litkmof  f(Beling  the  wards  his  mofher 
had  said  to  jhim  when  ^e  met  him — 
qtdte  acddentaUy — on  his  retnni 
from  shooting  that  mcnming.  He 
had  oome  hack  primed  with  tdi  sorts 
of  good  intentions  of  making  amends 
to  Kate  for  any  little  annoyances  he 
might  have  cansed  her  on  the  pre- 
Tions  evening.  He  gave  them  to  liie 
winds,  however,  when  his  mother 
said  to  him,  in  her  lai^,  determined 
kind  of  way — 

'  I  have  been  thinking  over  your 
aflkirs,  Charles,  and  I  have  decided 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
do  with  less ;  we  must — I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  dean  to  tell  him  so — 
struggle  for  a  time  rattier  than  cur- 
tail your  allowance ;  for  a  time  at 
any  rate.  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
back;  I  want  you  to  drive  me  out 
this  afternoon  in  that  little  pony- 
carriage  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby*s ;  will 
you?' 

'  Would  he?'  of  course  he  would 
do  auything,  as  became  a  dutiful 
son,  to  oblige  a  mother  who  promised 
him  that, /or  a  time  at  least,  he 
should  not  be  put  to  such  dreadful 
shifts  as  a  reduced  allowance  im- 

Elied.  'For  a  time;'  ah!  what  was 
e  to  do  c^ter  such  time  had  elapsed  ? 
Not  marry  Kate  Elton,  that  seemed 
clear.  Tlus  was  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  had  driven  the  httle  ponies, 
and  that  Kate  Elton  had  dislocated 
her  ankle. 

Still,  when  he  thought  of  the  look 
of  love  those  large  brown  eyes  had 
bestowed  upon  him  when  first 
awakening  &om  the  senselessness  he 
had  thought  death,  he  turned  with 
almost  disgust  from  the  heiress,  who 
was  rapiiSy  learning,  under  the 
able  tuition  of  his  mother,  to  re- 
gard him  as  something  very  superior 
indeed.  And  at  the  termination  of 
that  rural  walk  Miss  Thwaites  was 
still  in  danger. 

CHAPTER  Yir. 

HOBAGE  GBSVILLE  IN  POSSESSION. 

*He  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world,  he  is  so  prompt,  and  he  has 
entered  into  the  af&ir  as  heartily  as 
if  he,  and  not  I  alone,  were  going  to 
benefit  by  it.' 

*  Perhaps  he  means  to  do  so — 
you  can't  tell,  you  know,  Mr.  Morton,' 


laughed  Carry  Gamhifflr,  who  ne^er 
looked  more  vivacioudy  agremble 
than  when  insinuating  anything  to 
the  detriment  of  a  tiliird,  and  absent, 
person. 

'  Good  morning;  who  is  Ihe  "fine 
fellow,"  Philip,  and  what  are  yoa  so 
enthusiastic  ^ut?* 

The  speaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
and,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
character  of  her  remark,  events  have 
developed  themselves  well  dnmg 
the  nine  or  ten  days  which  have 
elapsed  since  Kate  Elton's  accident 
'  Horace  Greville  has  bought  iShe 
house  Mr.  Morton  conmiissionedliiffl 
to  hire,'  replied  Miss  Qambier ;  '  so 
you  will  have  to  live  tiiere  whe&er 
you  like  it  or  not ;  isn't  it  a  pity?* 

'  Here  is  GreviUe's  letter ;  read  it,' 
said  Philip,  tossing  ilie  epistle  across 
to  Miss  Forrester.  '  Flora  is  sure  to 
like  it,'  he  continued ; '  GreviUe  says 
it  is  a  paradise.' 

Now  Flora  would  have  gladly 
commenced  lifid  in  a  pigsty  with 
Philip  Morton,  had  ^e  been  called 
upon  to  do  so;  she  had  no  fear  of 
not  liking  the  place :  but  she  widied 
Horace  Greville  had  not  had  a  hand 
in  providing  them  with  a  paradise. 
She  did  not  like  him  herself,  and  she 
did  not  like  that  Phih'p  should  re- 
gard him  with  affection. 

'  He  certainly  gives  a  most  glow- 
ing description  of  it,  Philip,'  she 
said,  handmg  him  back  the  letter; 
'  but  even,  according  to  his  account, 
the  paradise  is  considerably  out  of 
repair.' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  see  he  offers  to  see 
to  all  that;  he  says  he  will  stay 
there  if  I  like,  and  have  it  dl  put  in 
order  for  us.' 

'  In  fact,  he  offers  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  you,'  remarked  Miss 
G^ambier,  balancing  the  sugar-tongs 
cleverly.  'What  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  for  all  parties,  eroe- 
daily  for  Horace  Gre'nlle,  who  has 
wanted  a  home  ever  so  long !' 

'He  will  always  fiini  one  wik 
me,'  said  Philip  rather  hotiy.  He 
was  annoyed  wat  even  Flora,  his 
own  high-minded  betrotiied,  shooid 
seem  to  look  coldly  upon  die  mai 
who  had  been  toiling  in  his  sarvice 
to  such  an  extent  as  purchnang  an 
estate  represented.  He  had  thought 
Flora  fisu:  superior  to  anythiJ»g  ^ 
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peliy  jealousy  ef  his  frifflidship  being 
besto^^  on  a  man ;  it  was  a  phase 
of  ^vomanly  lyianny  that  he  didn't 
Ifte  to  see  in  h^. 

Urs.  Forrester  had  been  ennnaiitly 
sneoessftiL  Flora  was  engaged,  fally, 
properly,  and  with  eyerybody's  con- 
sent, to  Philip  Morton,  whose  least 
aeiit,  she  was  proud  to  know,  was 
his  wealth. 

When  I  say  everybody's  consent, 
I  mean  the  consent  of  all  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  consult  One  or 
two  people,  whom  it  did  not  concern 
in  ihe  least,  shook  sage  heads  of 
sorrow  and  distrust,  and  said  it 
wouldn't  answer,  imd  that  they  were 
not  suited  to  each  other. 

lady  Si  Clair  had  sighed  softly, 
like  an  ill-used  dove,  when  the  &ct 
of  the  engagement  was  first  an- 
mronced  to  her;  and  her  *So  you 
tie  to  marry  Miss  Forrester,  I  hear, 
and  I  must  wish  you  joy,'  haid  a  £Ednt 
accent  of  reproach  about  it  Lady 
St  Clair  had  intended  him  to  he 
bouquet-holder  in  chief  to  herself 
for  a  season  or  two :  this  marrying 
was  quite  a  premature  thing,  she 
thought. 

Kate  Elton  was  not  aUowed  to 
come  down  stairs  yet,  but  they  would 
bring  hei^  out  to  the  couch  in  the 
corridor,  where  those  who  liked  could 
go  and  tftlk  to  her.  Amongst  those 
▼ho,  one  afternoon,  liked  to  go  was 
Htb.  Forrester.  CSiarlie,  Eate  had 
not  seen  since  her  accident 

'I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  this,' 
indicating  Kate's  ankle, '  will  prerent 
yoor  being  one  of  Flora's  brides- 
maids.' 

*  Thank  you  for  the  r^et,  Mrs. 
Fonester;  the  marriage  is  to  be 
very  soon,  Flora  tells  me.' 

*  Very  soon ;  and  I  trust — mind,  I 
only  say,  I  trust,  I  don't  know  it 
yet— but  I  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Flora's  will  not  be  the 
<Hily  marriage  in  our  &mily  that 
you  will  hear  of  shortly.' 

That  sprained  ankle  must  have 
given  her  an  awful  twinge  just  then, 
ftw  her  &ce  grew  chalk-like,  and  her 
lips  tightened  themselves  involun- 
tarily. 

'  hideed,'  she  faltered.  Blessings 
on  that  word  which  commits  us  to 
notinng! 

*Ies,'   replied    Mrs.    Forrester, 


standing  by  the  couch  without  so 
much  as  a  flicker  of  the  eyelashes, 
or  a  tremor  of  the  voice;  though  she 
was  &r  &om  being  unconscious  that 
she  was  about  to  admioister  a  cruel 
stab  to  a  poor  girl ;  yet  she  was  a 
good  woman,  and  gave  away  soup- 
tickets  by  tiie  score  during  the 
winter.  '  Yes ;  Miss  Thwaites's  ster- 
ling qualities  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  vola- 
tile son,  that  when  I  lose  one  daugh- 
ter I  shall  very  likely  gain  another.' 

And  then,  having  done  all  she 
oould  to  enUven  Kate's  solitude,  Mrs. 
Forrester  nodded  a  good-bye  and 
went  av^y  to  her  own  room. 

The  look  of  chalky  whiteness  was 
on  Kate's  face  still,  when  about  five 
minutes  after  Flora  came  running 
along.  She  stopped  by  her  friend's 
side,  and  without  speaking,  bent  her 
head  down  until  her  Ups  touched 
Kate's  forehead. 

'Never  speak  of  it.  Flora,'  Kate 
contrived  to  gasp  out;  'help  me  to 
my  room  quickly,  before  any  one 
else  comes  up.  I  heard  it  from  your 
mother.  Flora!  Floral  lam  glad 
it  was  not  from  you.' 

Horace  GreviUe  had  an  immense 
deal  of  cahn,  gentlemanly,  unrufSed 
ease  about  him ;  he  had  done  every- 
thing; bought  the  mansion  and 
grounds;  retained  such  of  the 
former  owner's  servants  as  he 
pleased;  dismissed  others;  drawn 
largely  upon  Morton's  bankers ;  and 
finally,  come  down  here  and  taken 
up  his  abode  with  as  grand  an  air 
as  if  he  had  been  all  along  acting 
for  himself  instead  of  another. 

He  was  sitting  now  in  the  most 
comfortable  room  in  the  house, 
drinking  some  of  the  wine  he  had 
been  good  enough  to  order  in  for  his 
friend,  and  reading  the  latest  num- 
ber 'of  a  serial  publication.  The 
httle  room  had  not  been  so  comfort- 
able and  elegantly  luxurious  when 
he  had  first  arrived,  for  the  former 
owner  had  been  consistent  but  in 
one  thing — in  famishing,  that  is, 
the  house  throughout  witii  the  most 
costly  articles  in  the  most  odious 
taste.  But  Horace  Greville  was 
master  of  the  situation:  with  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  had  sedulously 
studied  his  own  comfort  and  ease 
from    babyhood,   he   weeded    this 
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little  apartment,  which  he  designed 
for  himself,  of  whatever  was  ugly, 
out  of  keeping,  and  not  to  his  taste, 
and  transplanted  thither  from  other 
rooms  whatever  happened  to  suit 
him.  The  result  of  these  labours 
on  his  own  behalf  was  pleasing  in 
the  extreme.  The  Aiding  fire- 
light, and  ihe  brighter  rays  fiom  the 
Gothic  chandelier,  showed  the  room 
to  be  form'shed— not  stu£fed,  as  it 
had  been  formerly — ^with  crimson 
velvet  chairs  and  couch,  and  a 
carved  oak  writing-table  and  book- 
case ;  with  two  or  three  good  paint- 
ings and  bronzes  resting  upon 
mediffival  brackets.  The  room  was 
small,  nevertheless  everything  had 
an  outline.  The  eye  of  an  artistic 
gentleman,  instead  of  an  artistic 
upholsterer,  had  presided  over  these 
arrangements,  and  they  were  perfect 

As  perfect  in  their  way  as  was  the 
gentleman  who  sat  amidst  them 
reading.  He  was  leaning  back  his 
head  and  resting  it  on  the  top  of 
his  chair,  and  his  pale,  clearly-cut 
face  was  upturned  and  standing  out 
in  full  relief  against  the  crimson 
velvet.  Reading,  I  say:  true,  he 
held  the  book  up  as  if  doing  so,  but 
as  the  dark  eyes  rested  stedfustly  in 
one  place,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  reading.  No :  he  was  sitting 
here,  quietly  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  friend  and  his  friend's  bride ;  for 
it  was  now  the  end  of  November,  and 
Philip  Morton  and  his  wife  were  ex- 
pected home  to-night  from  their 
wedding  tour. 

Greville's  had  been  an  eventful 
life.  He  had  not  come  into  the 
world— I  do  not  mean  as  a  baby, 
but  as  a  young  man — he  had  not 
come  into  the  world  hardened,  cal- 
culating, remorseless,  depraved. 
Time  was  when  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  blighting  anoth^  to 
benefit  himself.  'Time  was' — he 
shrank  from  doing  so  no  longer. 
He  hod  played  the  game  of  life 
&irly  enough  at  first,  but  as  the 
interest  deepened,  he  had  grown 
both  more  skilful  and  more  careless. 
For  years  that  haughty,  self-pos- 
sessed, gentlemanly  cynic  had  led 
the  life  of  a  hunted  fox ;  for  years 
he  had  suffered  from  a  horrible  dread 
that  his  life  of  pleasure — the  only 
life  he  could  endure  to  contemplate — 


would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
thatin  the  retirement  of  adebtors pri- 
son he  would  be  left  by  the  polisned 
set  who  delighted  in  the  apparently 
successful  man  of  foshion,  to  pine 
away  despised  and  forgotten.  He 
dreaded  being  unmasked  b^oie  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  de- 
ceived, and  cajoled,  and  wronged, 
as  the  thoroughly  unprind^, 
base,  heartless  cheat  he  was.  In- 
wardly &llen  as  he  was,  he  oaold 
not  endure  the  thought  of  outwardly 
descending  from  his  high  estate—in 
detection  alone  was  shama  He 
might  have  wedded  a  rich  wife  and 
so  at  once  have  obtained  that  per- 
manently 'good  position'  he  now 
had  to  sponge  and  gamble  for;  bat 
here  he  &iled,  parUy  because  the 
rich  women  who  woidd  have  had. 
him  were  not  to  his  taste— Miss 
Thwaites,  for  instance,  would  have 
driven  him  mad— and  pwtiy  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  £uthftd  to 
any  one,  man  or  woman.  The 
hearts  he  had  trifled  with  and 
wrung,  and  spumed— and  their  name 
was  legion— none  of  them  betrayed 
him  when  he  deserted  them.  l2ke 
Flora  Forrester,  they  were  too 
'shamed  through  all  their  natoie 
to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing'  ever 
to  do  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  having  to  confiaes 
that  you  have  been  thrown  over. 
He  might,  with  the  talents  he  really 
did  possess,  and  the  numerous  ones 
which  were  too  flatteringly  attri- 
buted to  him,  have  won  his  way 
through  some  honest  and  reput- 
able channel  to  wealth.  And  this  he 
might  have  done  with  not  half  the 
outlay  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  tact 
he  displayed  in  doing  it  ignobly; 
but  work,  that  was  called  work,  was 
distasteful  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  During  his  visits  to  Kemp- 
stowe,  he  had  learnt  something  re- 
lating to  Sir  Ubic  Lyster  from  the 
friend  of  the  latter  that  had  caused 
him  to  form  plans;  if  he  could  only 
once  finger  some  of  Philip  Mort(Hi's 
ready  money  he  could  realize  these, 
he  thought  Before  he  could  do 
this,  however,  he  must  get  swne 
lasting  hold  on  Phihp,  a  hold  which 
he  determined  to  secure  through 
Flora  Forrester.  We  shall  see  how 
he  succeeded. 
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IN  Na  L  of  '  London  Society/  I 
bad  the  honour  of  giving  my 
reedera  a  trathfol,  nnembelfished 
history  of  tiiie  harmonimn  inauga- 
ndion  at  HolcrofL  As  they  cannot 
bat  be  anzions  to  have  another  leaf 
fiom  oar  piurish  chronicles^  I  hasten 
to  lay  before  them  two  letters  which 
I  have  lately  pe(^ved.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  elaborately  and  critically  r&- 
trospectiYe  of  the  harmonium  in- 
cklentB ;  and  the  second  contains  a 
mandate  that  may  be  taken  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  notable  innovation 
"wbich  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  narrative. 
The  first  runs  thus : — 

'My  deab  Honora,— Having  read 
iltbe  Februaiy  number  of  "  London 
(a  very  able  publication, 
'^me  to  remark)  an  account  of 
memorable  occasion  on  which 
rcDusin  inaugurated,  or  tried  to 
)  our  hsumonium,  I  feel  it 
to  give  you  my  candid 
on  one  or  two  points  con- 
i60bBd  wil^  that  day  of  disaster  as 
flt^jflft*!  by  you.  First,  however,  I 
mrt  congratulate  you  on  the  gene- 
M  correctness  of  your  statement, 
niach  in  my  opinion  fonns  a  re- 
anzkable  contrast  to  the  phraseology 
in  vogue  among  the  young  ladies  of 
&e  present  day.  No  doubt  you 
have  observed  the  tendency  to  hy- 
perbole which  is  just  now  creeping 
into  society.  The  most  tender  con- 
sciences are  quite  at  their  ease  in 
spesddng  of  an  ugly  bonnet  as 
"  awful,"  or  of  a  long  walk  as  "  tre- 
mendous." If  sb'ghtly  indisposed, 
they  "  were  never  so  ill  in  their  lives 
before,"  and  "thought  they  would 
VOL.  n. — NO.  IX, 


have  died "  every  day  in  the  week. 
Their  slightest  inadvertencies  are 
''  fearful  mistakes ;"  and  so  on.  Bad 
habits,  my  dear  Honora,  bad  habits 
into  which  our  grandmothers  never 
fell.  Have  you  ever  studied  the 
theory  of  cyclic  changes?  If  the 
world  itself  be  subject  to  a  round  of 
seasons,  why  should  not  fashions  and 
customs  also  be  mutable?  Already 
short  waists  and  1^-of-mutton  sleeves 
have  appeared,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  reason  why  we  should  not 
look  for  a  return  of  tiie  good  old 
times  of  truth  and  politeness.  I 
myself  look  for  a  reaction,  and 
e]q)ect  that  our  children  (if  we  have 
any)  and  grandchildren  will  under- 
state fiacts  in  the  same  proportion 
that  our  contemporaries  overstate 
them.  To  return,  however,  to  our 
harmonium.  In  consideration  of 
the  general  correctness  you  have 
displayed,  I  have  decided  on  over- 
looking the  unhandsome  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Rupert  Ansted  on  my 
"  organ  style,"  which  I  think  you 
might  have  entirely  omitted  without 
woikening  the  force  of  your  nar- 
rative. I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I 
proved  myself  a  worse  musician 
than  the  much-vaunted  pupil  of  the 
famous  Duleken.  But  that  point  I 
shall  leave  for  the  decision  of  the 
public;  and  when  I  inform  my 
judges  that  Miss  Holcroft  drew  out 
the  stop  handle  on  which  she  saw 
the  tempting  word  "expression," 
they  will  still  better  comprehend  her 
feilure.  CJonsidering  her  utter  im- 
acquaintanco  with  the  delicate  treat- 
ment this  stop  requirea— or,  indeed, 
her  ignorance  of  the  instrument  ai- 
togetiber— it  is  no  wonder  that  mat- 
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ters  tuined  out  as  they  did.  Also,  I 
must,  as  a  duty,  complaiii  of  your 
retioenoe  as  to  my  own  mde£Eitigable 
exertions  to  reconcile  our  parishioners 
to  the  change  of  instruments.  Yon 
know  that  besides  conciliating  all  the 
wrathful  old  people  who  querulously 
demanded  mat  the  Smiurts  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  for 
their  time  at  least,  I  gaye  to  each  of 
our  four  musicians  a  handsome 
present  as  a  superannuation  fee  out 
of  my  late  lamented  godmothw's 
legacy.  Oertainly  soch  senrioes  as 
these  desenre  to  be  placed  on  record, 
not  to  speak  <tf  others  which  my 
modesty  preTents  me  noticing,  but 
with  which  you  had  eyery  oppois 
tunity  of  bemg  acquainted.  It  is 
perhaps  too  late  to  enieat  a  protest 
now,  and  I  win  say  no  more.  I  exo- 
nerate you  in  consideration  ai  your 
good  intentions,  and  pray  that  the 
world  may  mete  out  equal  charily 
to  me.  We  have  so  many  sins  o[ 
omission  and  commission  to  be 
forgiven  us  before  we  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heayen  that  we  must 
needs  forgiye  each  other.  I  freely 
pardcm  you  your  errors;  and  even 
Mr.  Buperf  s  ofiGances  are  almost 
wiped  out 
'  Belieye  me,  my  dear  Honora, 
'  Alwi^s  your  very  sincere  friend 

'  DORINDA  SXELEY.' 

PoOTMissSeeley!  solhayehurt 
her  feelings.  Kow  for  the  other 
letter. 

'My  deabkst  Honora.,— In  the 
name  of  all  method  and  order,  what 
induced  you  to  put  the  anecdote  of 
Eupert  looking  over  the  gate  into 
your  harmonium  story?  Of  right 
it  belonged  to  anotiier  chapter. 
You  really  must  finish  our  histories : 
open  your  desk  at  once,  and  do  tiie 
thing  properly.  Say  what  you 
please  of  me,  I  do  not  care,  only  do 
not  expect  a  long  letter,  for  I  am 
making  a  new  flower-garden,  and 
am  burner  than  a  prime  minister. 
'  My  dearest  Honora's 
'  AjSectionate  cousin 
'Lauba.' 

As  if  I  had  never  anything  to  do ! 
I  who  am  my  own  gardener!  and 
Laura  with  hosts  of  workmen  at  her 


command  writes  her  orders  with 
such  coolness !  I,  too,  have  a  flower- 
garden  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  my  month 
to  keep  the  pennjr  club  accounts, 
and  my  brothers  m  India  are  ex- 
pecting letters  by  the  next  mafl;  and 
yet,  after  all,  th^  is  no  doubt  tiiat 
Laura  is  right,  and  that  Bapert 
should  have  had  a  new  chapter. 

Nothing  very  important  tappened 
at  Holcroft  that  autumn,  until  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  poor  Mr. 
Mills  had  symptoms  of  clerical  sore 
throat,  and  his  friends  agreed  he 
must  go  to  Hastings  for  tlie  winter. 

It  was  the  best  means  that  coold 
be  devised  for  his  reooveiy;  and  as 
Mr.  Seeley  was  quite  satisfied  to 
take  again  the  sole  charge  ctf  the 
parish,  Mr.  Mills  bade  us  good-liye, 
and  went  away.  There  was  much 
grief  in  the  parish  when  he  Idt, 
every  one  testi^jring  it  after  his  or 
her  own  peculiar  feshion.  Many 
ladies  wept  on  his  last  Sunday,  even 
profusely,  and  some  old  women 
sobbed  and  moaned  so  as  quite  io 
disturb  the  oongr^aticaL 

Neither  Laura  nor  I  were  of  the 
weepers;  my  mother  toad  uncle 
looked  so  unmoved  we  could  not 
think  of  outraging  tiieir  opixiion, 
though  we  longed  to  laugh  a  littie. 
When  we  came  out  of  church  some 
of  our  friends  accused  us  of  bemg 
hardhearted;  but  my  uncle  rc|>Iied 
for  us  that  we  had  exhausted  our 
fountains  before  leaving  home. 

The  number  of  respirators  which 
Mr.  Mills  had  sent  to  mm  was  almost 
fabulous ;  and  knitted  comforters  of 
the  most  unclerical  hues  poured  in 
upon  him.  We  heard  of  sevoi 
'  txxsom  friends'  devoted  to  his 
comfort,  and  destin^  to  go  with 
him  to  Hastings.  Such  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  at  first  took  us  by 
surprise ;  and  Rupert  and  we  agreed 
that  seven  strait-waistcoats  ^oa\d 
be  added.  But  on  further  inquiiy 
we  learned  that  the  '  bosom  fiiends ' 
were  inanimate,  unsentdmentally  con- 
sisting of  prepared  rabbit  sidns. 
These,  wadded,  and  lined  with  crim- 
son silk,  were  intended  to  be  worn 
across  Mr.  Mills's  chest  when  travel- 
ling or  exposed  to  inclement  weather. 
It  was  our  poor  curate's  partno^ 
wish  that  we  &ould  cherish  all  h» 
philanthropic  schemes  during  his 
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patiated  on  the  delights  of  croquet, 
and  annonnoed  our  intention  of  in- 
trodncing  it  at  Holcioft 

By  ^e  time  we  arriyed  there,  the 
strangest  ideas  had  got  afloat  among 
our  Mends  as  to  what  croquet  con- 
sisted in.  Some  said  it  was  cricket 
called  by  a  finer  name,  and  another 

Ehase  of  the  degrading  American 
loomerism,  at  that  time  so  much 
talked  ofl  Others  affirmed  it  was  a 
kind  of  needlework,  bearing  an 
affinity  to  crochet ;  and  some,  with 
a  landable  desire  to  gst  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  sought  in  French  dic- 
tionaries the  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  may  interest  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  study,  and  probably 
haye  not  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
at  hand,  to  know  the  result  of  these 
researches. 

Miss  Seeley ,  who  was  highly  prac- 
tical in  her  ideas,  found  in  her  oook 
the  word  '  croquet'  exactly  as  we 
had  written  it,  translated  as '  biscuit' 

'  Ah !  yesT  she  said, '  now  I  have 
it ;  some  game  played  with  biscuits. 
Some  people  are  always  for  eating 
and  drinkmg.  It  will  be  all  very 
well  for  Miss  Laura  to  play  it  at  the 
Hall,  where  they  have  a  house- 
keeper ;  but  the  poor  Bectory  could 
ueyer  supply  biscuits  to  keep  up  a 
game  for  seven  hours  a  day.  To  be 
sure  one  might  contract  with  some 
of  the  steam  manu£EUitories  and  get 
the  biscuits  down  at  wholesale  prices. 
But  time  enough  for  that ;  I  must 
hear  what  the  Fantails  have  to  say.' 

So  to  the  Fantails  she  went 

'  Emma,'  she  said, '  croquet  means 
a  biscuit' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Miss  Emma  Fan- 
tail  ;  '  you  are  under  some  mistake. 
Miss  Seeley.  We  have  just  been 
giving  a  morning  to  the  study  of  the 
word.  We  find  the  word  croquer  as 
an  active  verb  is  "  to  crunch,"  when 
a  neuter  verb,  "  to  crunch,  to  eat 
up,"  or  in  painting,  "to  sketch." 
Now  our  English  dictionary  has  no 
explanation  of  the  word  "  crunch." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a 
word,  but  the  nearest  thing  we  can 
find  to  it  is  "  crunk,"  an  obsolete  word 
which  means  "  to  cry  like  a  crane." ' 

'  Supposing  crunch  means  "  eat 
up,"  and  my  book  gives  "  biscuit," 
we  seem  to  have  come  very  near  the 
thing.    It  is  eating  up  biscuits,  you 


may  be  sure.  Bather  tirescnne  to 
my  mind,  but  all  depends  upon 
taste.' 

So  the  Fantails  and  she  setUed  it; 
and  parted,  each  much  impressed 
with  the  erudition  of  the  oth^.  As 
Miss  Seeley  drove  home  she  met 
another  friend,  who  pulled  up  her 
ponies  for  a  chat  wifii  the  rector's 
daughter. 

'  So  you  heard  of  the  croqnetMiaB 
Holered  is  bringing  back  f  screamed 
Miss  Seeley  back  towards  her  friend, 
for  the  phaetons  had  r^er  passed 
each  other. 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Holcroft  read  me 
Honora's  letter.  I  think  I  have 
made  it  out  It  is  the  abbreTiation 
of  ctvqtier  le  marmot,* 

'And  pray  what  is  that?  My 
French  is  only  bright  when  I  haro 
my  dictionary  in  my  hand.' 

'"To  dance  attendance  upon."  A 
very  pretty  idea,  indeed,  provided  it 
is  gentlemen  who  attoid  upon  ladies.' 

'  The  Fantails  and  I  made  it  out 
to  eat  biscuits.' 

'Do  not  mind  them— they  are 
never  up  to  the  time  of  day.  Good 
morning.     Croquer  U  marmot,* 

The  four  ponies  went  home,  each 
pair  their  *own  way— Miss  Seeley 
dubious  about  croquer  le  marmotf 
and  still  holding  to  crunching  the 
biscuits.  Before  she  had  had  time 
to  take  her  bonnet  oS  Mrs.  Mills 
came  in. 

*  You  have  heard  about  the  cro- 
quet?' Mrs.  Mills  said,  when  they 
had  disposed  of  the  weather. 

'Why,  yes,  but  what  does  it 
mean?  Your  French  must  be 
fresher  than  mine,'  Miss  Seeley  said, 
secretly  resolved  to  enlist  Mrs. 
Mills  in '  crunching '  Miss  Phib'ps's 
marmot, 

'  That  is  the  awkward  part,'  said 
the  visitor,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper.  '  The  game 
may  be  well  enough,  but  why  give 
it  such  a  name  ?  I  would  not  for 
the  world  s^  a  word  to  hurt  Miss 
Holcroft's  feelings,  such  a  kind  crea- 
ture as  she  is;  but.  Miss  Seeley,  how 
strange!    Gluttons!  gluttons!' 

*  What !'  cried  Miss  Seeley,  breath- 
less with  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
biscuits. 

'  The  game  is  croquet ;  conse- 
quently those  who  play  are  croqueurs 
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aiid  CToqueutes — dieedfiil !  If  we 
called  each  other  gluttons  and  de- 
Tonrers  in  English,  how  insulting  it 
wonld  he ! — but  put  it  into  French, 
and  the  thing  becomes  quite  &e 
&8hion.' 

'  I  knew  it !'  said  Mss  Seeley,  im- 
presfiively,  clasping  her  hands  finnly 
on  her  lap.  'I  knew  it;  but  bis- 
cuits are  not  so  monstrous  as  some 
o&er  things  would  be/ 

So  saying  she  gave  Mrs.  Mills  her 
Tersion  of  the  croquet,  and  together 
they  derided  the  idea  of  Miss  Philips's 
marmot. 

*  Everything  tends  to  confirm  me 
in  the  biscuit  eating,'  said  Miss  Seeley 
to  her  &ther  that  evening.  '  What 
is  the  world  coming  to  ?' 

(This  day's  adventures  wene  after- 
wuds  related  to  me  verbatimrf|{|E  Miss 
Seeley  herself,  who  has  obligingly 
offered  to  vouch  for  their  genuine- 
ness.) 

"We  returned  from  London,  bring- 
ing two  or  three  sets  of  mallets  and 
baUs  with  us.  We  left  one  set  at 
my  mother's  cottage,  and  kept  two 
mare  at  the  Hall  in  case  of  having  a 
Jarge  parly. 

liauia  issued  invitations  to  croquet 
and  luncheon  for  a  certain  Thursday, 
and,  as  &r  as  my  memory  now  serves 
me,  such  was  the  anxious  state  of  the 
pablic  mind  at  Holcroft,  that  we  had 
not  a  single  refusaL 

'There  is  great  curiodiy,  Miss 
Hohan^,  about  your  new  game,' 
Mrs.  Fantail  said. 

'Such  a  large  party  to  provide 
biscuits  for,'  said  Miss  Seeley,  look- 
ing round  the  diawing-room  and 
mentelly  counting  heads. 

'We  shall  not  have  Iimcheon 
mitil  three,'  said  Laura,  courteously : 
'  but  I  could  not  ask  my  friends  to 
ccHne  so  fisur  and  lunch  upon  biscuit 
Shall  we  a^ioum  to  the  ground, 
ladies?' 

Every  one  rose ;  and  we  went  to 
the  terraces,  where  two  sets  of  hoops 
had  been  put  down,  so  as  to  divide 
oar  party.  Several  chairs  had  been 
placed  for  such  elderly  ladies  as  did 
not  intend  to  play.  The  curiosity 
was  intense. 

And  now  our  labour  began.  Laura 
and  I,  single-handed,  undertook  to 
instruct  some  thirty  people.  It  was 
a  Herculean  undertaking,  the  vast^ 


ness  of  which  we  did  not  know  until 
we  were  fidrly  engaged  in  it  Some 
people  are  so  stupid.  I  mention  no 
names— I  do  not  wish  to  oflfend  any 
one;  and  croquet  is  often  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hare  and  tortoise  iiiible. 
Some  of  those  who  were  slow  in 
learning  became  afterwards  our  best 
players.  We  took  every  measure  we 
could  devise  to  advance  our  pupils 
so  as  to  give  an  air  of  spirit  to  our 
playing.  We  even  hung  printed 
cards  of  rules  from  tiie  branches  of 
trees  in  our  vicinity  that  all  who  ran 
might  read ;  and  we  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing,  by  Inncheon  time,  most  of 
our  guests  pretty  well  initiated. 

At  last  tiie  gong  sounded,  and  we 
went  in  for  refreshments. 

'  Well,'  1  heard  Miss  Seeley  say  to 
Mrs.  Mills, '  I  cannot  yet  divest  my 
mind  of  the  idea  of  the  biscuits.' 

'  Nor  I  of  the  marmot,*  cried  Miss 
Philips,  laughing.  'What  clever 
people  we  allareT' 

'  If  by  that,  Henrietta,'  said  Mrs. 
FantaO, '  you  mean  we  are  the  re- 
verse, I  differ  from  you  in  toto.  The 
man  or  woman  who  gave  the  name 
is  more  wanting  in  cleverness,  nay, 
in  education,  than  we  are.  It  is 
clearly  a  game  which  has  a  name, 
and  yet  has  none.  I  do  not  know 
when  my  girls  gave  so  much  research 
to  any  one  subject  as  to  that  word 
"  croquet"  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Ansted  ? — what  is  your  opinion  ?' 

Bupert  lifted  his  head  lazily  from 
an  ice  he  was  eating. 

'  I  am  much  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's, 
ma'am,'  he  said.  'Thank  Heaven, 
I  am  no  grammarian.' 

When  lunch  was  over  we  went 
out  again,  and,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  luncheon  or  the  proficiency  of 
the  players,  we  did  admirably.  The 
day  was  an  entire  success.  Every 
one  went  away  charmed ;  the  hours 
had  flown  by;  and  we  parted,  agree- 
ing to  meet  again  very  soon  for 
another  day  at  croquet 

Every  day  from  this  memorable 
Thursday  showed  the  value  of  cro- 
quet No  wonder  it  became  a  Hoi- 
croft  institution. 

Every  one  laid  down  a  croquet 
ground— eveiy  one  became  as  enmu- 
siastic  about  it  as  Laura  acd  myself. 
This  was  not,  of  course,  just  at  first, 
for  in  all  communities  time  is  requi- 
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site  to  gain  the  social  soffiages  in 
fftvooT  (^  any  new  undertaking. 

First  the  moth^n  had  to  agree 
that  it  was  perfiactly  camme  il/aut ; 
but  after  that  we  had  few  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

'Ahl'  nid  one  lady,  who  was 
more  inroud  than  rich,  'if  a  poor 
person  introduced  it  it  would  never 
do;  for  instance,  I  could  not  afford 
to  do  it:  but  Miss  Hokaoft  of  the 
Hall  can  carry  all  before  her.  I 
question  if  even  her  cousins  could 
have  y^itured  oa  it  with  impunity.' 

It  was,  indeed,  the  rage ;  existence 
wasimposoible  without  it.  We  gave 
up  almost  every  other  pursuit  for  it 
M  Ijrara  said, '  Winter  was  at  hand. 
She  foared  our  climate  would  not 
allow  of  our  continuing  it  then ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  the  best 
U3e  of  what  summer  remained  to  us.' 

It  was  very  pleasant,  to  me 
especially  so.  It  was  nothing  to 
Laura  to  excel:  she  was  acoustcuned 
to  do  everything  better  than  most 

nle ;  but  to  me  it  was  delightful 
e,  and  to  be  acknowledgdd  as 
being,  one  of  the  best  players  in  the 
couniiy.  To  be  sure  there  is  no 
great  art  in  playing  cnxjuet,  but  it 
is  something  to  do  thmgs  better 
than  one's  neighbours. 

And  all  our  nmghbours  began  by 
degrees  to  play  well,  still,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  Laura  and  I  were 
always  consideied  the  leaders  where 
we  played.  We  had  each  our 
&vourite  colours :  Laura  had  a  pale- 
yellow  mallet  and  ball,  and  I  a  dark 
green ;  consequently,  she  led  the 
lights  and  I  the  darks  in  the  &mous 
matches. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
oroquet  grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Hall  was  the  fiokvourite 
place  of  meeting.  Every  morning 
we  played,  every  afternoon  we  played, 
«(very  evening  we  played.  Visitors 
who  came  to  the  Hall  put  up  thdr 
horses  on  purpose  to  have  a  couple 
-of  hours'  play.  Gentlemen  dropped 
in  and  out  as  &ncy  dictated,  until 
my  mother,  growing  weary  of 
matronizing  our  parties,  ceased  to 
fidget  about  us,  and  would  employ 
herself  in  the  house,  or  walk  about 
the  grounds  with  elderly  ladies  who 
did  not  play. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  state  of 


things,  Miss  Seelev  often  said ;  formal 
morning  visiting  had  quite  gone  out 
of  fiasfaion  at  Holax>fL  Instead  of 
exchanging  cards  at  long  interval, 
people  met  three  or  frmr  times  a 
week,  and  ceased  to  remember  who 
had  last  called  at  the  house  of  the 
other.  As  Laura  sententionsly  re- 
marked whilst  she  watched  from 
the  library  window  some  men  rolling 
the  sward,  it  was  a  wonder  how  we 
lived  without  it  before. 

I  shaU  never  forget  the  pleasure 
we  had  in  those  first  croquet  days— 
the  delightful  excitement  in  which 
we  all  Hved.  We  canyassed  each 
game  when  it  was  over;  the  good 
and  bad  pjay  that  had  been  xoade, 
and  all  me  various  tunas  in  the 
whed  of  fortune.  We  remembered 
how  the  yellow  ball,  returning  from 
the  post,  met  the  black  one  gdng 
up,  and  was  at  once  croqueted  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  field,  and  how 
the  light-coloured  side  almost  shed 
tears  at  the  sight,  for  yellow  gene- 
rally not  only  got  up  first  but  car- 
ried the  balls  of  its  own  aide  up 
with  it.  We  recalled  how  heartily 
the  gentlemen  laughed  at  our  futile 
attempts  to  croquet  their  balls,  and 
how  mercilessly  they  returned  the 
compliment,  and  sent  ours  away 
beyond  the  little  Norfolk  pines  into 
the  heart  of  the  laurestma  trees. 
Then  when  Laura's  turn  came  to 
croquet  how  the  gentlemen  would 
crowd  round  to  see  her  pretty  fe^ 
and  laughingly  entreat  her  to  ^SM 
them  at  any  cost  to  her  party,  flow 
the  elderly  married  gentlemen  had 
the  privileges  of  their  age  and  con- 
dition in  being  allowed  to  hold  back 
the  superabundant  flounces  of  our 
dresses,  which  fell  over  our  feet  whffli 
we  practised  this  cruel  part  of  the 
game;  and,  when  opportunity  served, 
sent  our  own  balis  forward,  and 
those  of  our  adversaries  back. 

The  young  men,  too,  had  by  do 
means  tiie  least  shore  of  the  amus^ 
ment :  they  '  chafiEed '  the  elders 
most  unmercifully,  though  they 
pretended  not  to  be  the  least  jealoiui 
of  their  privileges. 

'  I  say,  Bupert,  how  would  you 
like  a  young  stepmother  ?'  one  would 
say  when  old  Mr.  Ansted,  though 
not  himself  a  player,  had  boon  ^ * 
oeedingly  gallant  to  Laura. 
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'Hofwis  Mrs.  Books  to-day,  suf? 
I  was  Bon7  to  hoar  she  was  aiJing/ 
some  one  would  ask  another. 

'Exoeedingly  well  Mrs.  Conran 
looks  to-day.  I  wish  she  would  join 
our  fe^rtj,  she  would  be  quite  an 
aoqmsiticm.  Itodigiously  fine  woman 
cheis.' 

At  which  Mr.  Oonran  would 
immediately  become  Tery  reeorred, 
and  say  little  more  to  me. 

It  was  more  important  to  us  who 
should  begin  the  gune  each  day  than 
it  is  to  Teteraa  politidanB  whether 
the  GoTemment  remains  in  or  not 
Brea^&fit  was  hurried  oyer;  and 
-while  Laura  held  a  rapid  oonfbenoe 
with  her  housekeeper,  the  gentlemen 
fiknmned  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  then  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
teziuoes.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  we 
always  had  some  friends  ready  to 
ioiQ  us.  Neyer  did  I  see  people 
kmder  and  more  anxious  to  make 
themselves  pleasant 

Uncle  Geoffrey  laughed  very  much 
at  tis :  he  never  could  see  any  amuse- 
ment in  it;  but  it  was  a  harmless 
poTsnit,  he  said,  and  young  people 
must  be  amused.  Croquet  was  as 
good  a  toy  as  any  other,  as  £ar  as  he 
Imew. 

Amongst  all  the  fan  and  frolic, 
-tiiere  were  unfortonato  people  who 
bad  sometimes  to  leave  the  ground 
heUo^e  the  fato  of  their  ^tj  was 
dedded.  On  one  occasion  poor 
Smma  Fantail  was  playing  to  the 
admiiaiion  of  every  cme,  when  an 
inexorable  mother  tore  her  away 
frcan  us,  on  the  absurd  plea  that 
Mr.  Fantail  did  not  like  to  be  kept 
iraiting  for  dinner.  (Just  as  if 
4i]nner  were  a  thing  of  the  slightest 
eonsecjuence.)  Poor  Emma  I  Two 
Tictonous  lights  were  defending  the 
goal  frx>m  the  onslaught  of  five 
darks,  until  the  laggard  lights  could 
orane  up  to  the  winning  post :  it  was 
a  most  critical  time.  Our  poor  friend 
felt  that  could  she  but  play  twice 
more,  her  side  would  be  materially 
aided.  But  Mamma  Fantail  kept 
crying '  Good  morning,  good  morn- 
ing/ as  she  shook  hands  with  every 
one,  and  her  daughters  were  obliged 
to  follow  her  without  delay.  Emma 
looked,  and  I  dare  say  felt,  so  miser- 
able, that  Laura  good-naturedly 
pramiaed  to  write  her  a  note  in  the 


evening  and  toll  her  the  result 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mills,  who,  with  his 
wife,  just  then  appeared  on  the  ter- 
race, played  out  the  blue  ball 

I  have  seen  bad  playing  occa- 
sionally, but  never  anything  so  bad 
as  Mr.  Mills's  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  wretohed,  disgraoefol,  though 
his  wife  did  not  seem  to  think  so; 
and  I  remember  the  gentleness  with 
which  Laura  in  her  note  broke  the 
news  to  poor  Miss  Emma  that  her 
blue  ball  had  lost  her  side  the  game. 

Then  we  organized  clubs.  Ours 
was  of  course  '  The  Holcroft;'  and 
the  next  village  obligingly  gave  its 
name  to  another,  '  The  Northoote.' 
We  had  matohes,  and  return  matches, 
and  scratch  matches,  as  the  crich»t 
players  called  them,  without  end. 
There  was  always  a  club  requiring 
its  revenge. 

Then  we  went  round  to  all  our 
friends'  grounds  by  turns,  having  a 
day  at  each  in  succesriGn*  which, 
as  these  matdies  came  on  in  the 
afternoon,  did  not  interfere  with  our 
morning  practice  at  the  cottage  or 
at  Holcroft  Hall. 

Things  were  just  at  this  foilous 
stage  when  the  end  of  Aug^ust  ap- 
proached, and  September  with  na 
shooting  was  drawing  nigh.  One 
day  when  we  were  to  play  on  the 
Feoitails'  ground  the  return  mateh 
between  the  Holcroft  and  the  North- 
cote  clubs,  Laura  had  called  for  us 
on  her  way.  We  ^R^re  standing  at 
my  mothOT's  gate,  when  Rupert 
Ansted  rode  up.  His  model  farm 
was  in  Northcote,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  meet  us  all  at  Mr.  Fantail's. 

*  What  punctual  people !'  he  cried, 
as  he  reined  in  his  horse. 

'  Yes,  pray  give  me  credit,'  my 
cousin  said,  *  for  before  I  left  home 
I  wrote  two  long  letters,  and  fifteen 
notes  of  invitation,  and  here  I  am, 
ready  before  aunt  or  these  girls.' 

'  Yes,'  Ida  said,  '  Honora  has  no 
maid  to  lay  out  her  dress,  and  put 
it  on  for  her  as  you  have ;  no  one  to 
dam  a  tear  in  a  skirt.' 

'  You  need  not  look  so  hot,  little 
one,  I  am  not  blaming  Honora.' 

'  I  should  have  dained  the  dress, 
I  believe,'  said  Rupert, '  for  I  tore  it 
But  what  is  going  on?  Are  you  to 
have  another  Holcroft  mateh  f* 

'  Yes  and  no.    Far  better  than 
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thai  Papa's  shooting  friends  are 
coming  next  week.  Sir  Henry 
Warden  and  all,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  charming  fortnight  I 
haTe  just  engaged  Honora  to  stay 
with  me  to  help  me  to  entertain 
Sir  Henry ;  and,  Mr.  Enpert,  I  have 
written  you  no  note,  bat  I  must 
haye  your  promise  that  for  the  next 
three  weelm  you  wOl  form  no  en- 
gagement without  my  knowledge 
and  acquiescence.' 

Rupert  bowed.  '  Promised,  Miss 
Holcroft,  neither  for  three  weeks 
nor  for  life  without  your  permission. 
Can  I  say  more  ?' 

'Gertunly  not:  I  am  sure  yon 
will  like  our  friends.  Sir  Henry  is 
charming.' 

'Who  is  Sir  Henry?* 

'  A  friend  of  papa's.  We  knew 
him  in  Italy,  and  met  again  in 
London.  Is  he  not  yery  a^^^eeablo, 
Honora?' 

*  Very,'  I  said. 

'What  a  happy  man,  to  meet 
with  the  apmobation  of  the  Misses 
Holcroft!'  Bupert  said,  hall  sa- 
tirically. 

'  And  what  is  more,'  I  said,  *  to 
deserve  it' 

'  Oh  r  cried  Bupert,  with  mock 
pathos,  'oh!  that  the  day  would 
come  when  in  this  world  we  should 
aU  meet  with  our  deserts!' 

'  &V0dk  for  Tourself,'  I  said;  '  I 
sigh  for  no  smm  day.' 

'  It  is  for  you^d  such  as  you  to 
sigh,'  Rupert  said,  'not  for  such  as 
lam.' 

'  And  what  of  me  ?'  Laura  asked, 
laughing. 

'  You!'  said  Bupert;  '  ah!  you 
would  be  carried  off  to  some 
beauteous  sphere,  where  we  should 
never  see  or  hear  of  you  more.' 

'  Thank  you,  Bupert,'  I  said, 
'  earth  is  good  enough  for  me.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  half  absently, '  and 
for  many  a  one  besides  you  and  me. 
Honor.' 

'  And  you  advised  her  just  now  to 
sigh  for  such  a  day,'  Laura  said. 
'  How  inconsistent  men  are !' 

'  So  you  may  say,'  he  resumed, 
still  musing  as  if  he  had  only  half 
heard  what  had  been  said. 

'  Do  not  let  us  grow  serious,'  I 
said ;  '  Bupert,  your  harmonium  is 
out  of  tune.^ 


'  It  is  flat,'  he  said,  'that  is  a&ot 
The  time  is  nearly  up.  We  should 
be  at  FantaiL  I  shidl  ride  on,  and 
mention  who  follows  me.  I  have 
the  honour  to  act  as  outrider.  Att 
revoir* 

We  found  Bupert  tolerably  sharp 
again  when  we  reached  Fantail. 
Every  one  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
our  mallets  were  placed  in  our  hands 
the  moment  we  reached  the  ground* 

The  play  went  on  with  gr^ 
spirit  Laura  and  I,  being  of  Hol- 
croft, played  on  the  same  side,  and 
played  victoriously.  Holcroft  won 
the  great  games  of  the  day.  Our 
reputaticHi  was  even  still  rising. 
The  Northcote  club  wore  orimson 
£Gtvours  to  HigfjTigtiigh  them  from 
the  Holcroft;  but  for  this  day  at 
least,  honour  was  to  the  bhie. 

On  our  way  in  to  luncheon,  Bupert 
came  and  widked  with  me. 

'  I  want  to  hear  more  (A  this  Sir 
Henry— what  did  you  <adl  him  ?' 

'Warden.  You  will  like  him,  I  am 
sure,  Bup^  He  is  very  pleasant, 
gentiemanlike,  and  well-informed; 
has  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  does 
not  disagreeably  plume  himself  upon 
it' 

'  So  you  seem  to  like  him  too?' 

'Yes.    Very  much.' 

A  silence  of  some  minutes,  then 
Bupert  began  again.  '  So  you  are 
going  to  stay  at  the  Hall?' 

'  Yes,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
that' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  use 
in  it' 

'  For  that  matter,  we  do  many  a 
thing  that  has  no  use  in  it  For 
instance,  this  party  to-day  is  useless.' 

'  Not  at  all,  it  brings  people  to- 
gether, makes  them  friendly  and 
social,  besides  benefiting  their 
health.' 

'  Now  you  reason  for  my  going  io 
the  Hall,  precisely.' 

'  Do  not  jest,  Honora ;  lam  serious.' 

'  But  why  should  you  be?  I  do 
not  wish  to  laugh  at  you,  but  for 
you  to  laugh  with  me.' 

'  Cannot  Laura  entertain  her 
friends  without  your  assistance?' 

'  Yes,  but  it  is  pleasant  for  both 
of  us  when  I  am  there.' 

'  That  is  no  argument' 

'  I  am  not  gdng  to  argue  it  with 
you.' 
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'  No.  Yoa  are  too  positiye.  I 
WGnder  yowr  mother  permits  it.' 

'  She  will  be  there  herself:  I  tell 
yoa,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it, 
Bapert  What  notion  have  you 
got  in  your  head  ?' 

'  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  my 
head/  he  said,  as  we  reached  the 
door.  I  went  to  pass  in  but  he 
caught  my  hand,  and  said  rudely, 
'  You  are  determined  to  go?  Only 
one  minute,  Honora,  answer  me.' 

'  Belease  me/  I  cried  angrily, 
'  people  are  coming  up.' 

'  Answer/  he  cried,  fiercely. 

'  I  see  no  reason  against  it.    I  go.' 

'  Now,  if  you  choose/  he  said, 
which  I  might  interpret  as  per- 
mission to  go,  either  to  the  dining- 
room,  or  to  the  Hall  the  next  week; 
as  one  was  all  I  could  do  just  then, 
I  walked  into  the  hall  of  Fantail 
Jjodge,  and,  joining  some  ladies  who 
stood  there,  went  in  to  luncheon 
with  them. 

We  had  more  ^ames  affcer  lunch- 
eon ;  what  in  cncket  circles  would 
be  called  scratch  matches. 

Of  course  besides  being  members 
of  our  own  Holczoft  club  we  were 
honorary  members  of  others.  Both 
Laura  and  I  thus  belonged  at  times 
to  Norihcote.  Now  we  were  to 
have  a  game  headed  by  Bupert  for 
Northcote,  for  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  select  honorary  members.  Mr. 
Herbert  Fantail  organized  the  op- 
position. I  saw  Bupert  going  round 
the  field  with  a  bag  of  crimson 
&your8,  and  as  he  presented  one  to 
each  lady  with  iests  and  compli- 
ments, she  would  bow  and  smile  and 
pin  it  on.  Thus  he  engaged  his 
party,  but  I  was  not  one.  Studiously 
he  aToided  me  where  I  stood ;  but 
still  I  fiuided  he  watched  his  ad- 
versary to  see  if  he  enlisted  me.  As 
not  aU  who  were  present  could  play, 
tiiose  only  who  were  considered  the 
best  were  selected.  One  of  the  first 
who  pinned  on  Bupert's  colours  was 
Laura,  and  I  saw  her  throw  our 
old  blue  ones  on  a  seat  near.  By- 
and-by  young  Fantail  passed  me 
with  his  sister  Emma  m  conver- 
sation. 

'  I  still  want  two.  It  is  hopeless 
with  any  two  of  these  here/  At 
tins  moment  his  eye  fell  on  me. 

'  Is  it  possible/  he  cried  joyfully. 


'  the  crimsons  have  not  got  you. 
Miss  Honora?' 

'  No/  I  said,  pointing  to  my  blue 
favour. 

'  I  never  dreamed  Ansted  would 

have '  he  stopped,  he  did  not  like 

to  say  'neglected  you.* 

'  You  were  thinking  of  my  cousin, 
I  dare  say.' 

'  At  any  rate,  I  am  the  most  for- 
tunate of  generals.  Beckoning  ^ou 
a  crimson  1  thought  I  still  reqmred 
two.    My  party  is  made  up/ 

We  played,  and  defeated  the  crim- 
sons. Now  and  then  Bupert  and  I 
met,  or  rather  our  balls  did,  and 
then  I  suffered.  He  played  fiercely, 
savagely,  and  the  force  with  which 
he  croqueted  my  ball  to  the  forthest 
possible  distance  would  have  made 
me  laugh  at  any  other  time,  but 
just  now  I  could  not.  When  it 
came  to  my  turn  I  scarcely  moved 
his.  His  laugh  giated  on  my  ear 
when  I  knew  how  badly  I  had  done, 
and  how  I  had  all  the  will,  and  no 
power  to  return  his  compliments. 

The  game  was  fimshed,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Fantail  complimented 
and  thanked  me  for  my  aid.  En- 
tirely owing  to  me,  he  said,  was  his 
success.  Evep  while  he  spoke,  I 
saw  Bupert  bowing  and  apparently 
saying  the  same  to  Laura.  There 
was  more,  however.  In  reply  to  some- 
thing Bupert  said,  Laura  unpinned 
the  crimson  favour  from  her  breast 
and  handed  it  to  him.  He  mado 
gestures  of  thanks  which  I  saw, 
ttiough  I  could  not  hear  the  words, 
and  Qien  Bupert  placed  it  between 
the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
put  the  book  next  his  heart.  Then 
the  carriages  came  round,  and 
Bupert  gave  his  arm  to  Laura. 
When  I  had  found  my  mother  and 
Ida,  and  we  had  reached  the  hall  door, 
Laura  was  seated  in  the  carriage  and 
Bupert  still  stood  talking  to  her. 
So  engaged  was  he  that  he  scarcely 
saw  us  as  we  came  up,  and  was  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  politeness  barely 
in  time  to  hand  us  in.  Still  every 
word  and  look  was  for  Laura.  The 
last  words  I  heard  as  we  drove  off 
were  moddng  ones  in  reply  to  Laura 
OS  she  congratulated  him  on  having 
got  his  hamonium  into  tune  again. 
He  seemed  quite  to  agree  with  her. 

The  next  day  Ida  and  I  had  been 
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out  walking,  and  when  we  came  in 
my  mother  said — 

'Bnpert  Ansted  has  been  here, 
Honora.  He  left  "The  Caxtons/' 
which  he  said  you  wished  for.' 

It  was  on  my  hps  to  say, '  I  never 
said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  wishing  for  "  The  Caxtons/' '  but  I 
checked  myself  in  time.  I  was 
determined  not  to  read  ii 

The  next  day  my  mother,  Ida, 
and  I  went  to  the  Hall.  My  mother 
went  up  first  alone,  and  Ida  and  I 
were  to  follow  after  we  had  been  to 
the  school  As  we  came  out  of  the 
building  I  was  provoked  to  see 
Eupert  riding  up  the  street  It  was 
too  late  to  reti^t,  so  I  held  Ida 
firmly  by  the  hand  and  walked  on. 
We  were  soon  overtaken,  and  Bu- 
pert,  dismounting,  led  his  horse 
beside  us. 

'  You  were  out  when  I  called  yes- 
terday?' 

'  We  were.' 

'  I  left  you  "  The  Caxtons." ' 

'  Tou  mean  at  the  wrong  house.' 

'How?' 

'I  never  remember  saying  I 
wished  to  read  it— it  was  Laura. 
*You  have  made  a  mistake.' 

'  You  said  you  had  never  read  the 
book.' 

'  That  is  a  different  matter.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  look  through  it?' 

*  I  cannot  promise.' 

'  It  would  only  be  civil,  after  my 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  get  it, 
and  leave  it  for  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  did.' 

A  long  silence,  until  we  came  to 
crossroads. 

'  I  suppose  we  part  here,'  I  said ; 
'  we  are  going  to  the  Hall.' 

Hubert  stood  a  moment  irresolute. 

'  What  aa  odious  day  we  had  at 
the  Fautails.' 

'  Now,'  I  thought, '  we  are  coming 
to  the  point' 

'Had  you  never  days  you  would 
like  blotted  out  of  your  hfe,  Honora  ?' 

'  I  have  had  a  few  such,  even  in 
my  quiet  life.' 

'  Supposing  I  were  a  sorcerer,  and 
had  the  power  of  doing  it  for  you, 
might  I  blot  out  Tuesday?' 

For  a  minute  I  could  not  answer, 
and  he  took  my  silence  for  coldness, 
and  began  again — 

'  Say  what  you  will,  I  deserve  it' 


'  It  is  all  blotted  out,  not  a  trace 
left' 

We  shook  hands  and  parted,  and 
I  felt  very  light  at  heart  as  I  took 
my  way  Hall-wards. 

That  evening  Laura  said, '  AdTise 
me,  Honora.  Several  of  our  gentle- 
men come  on  Monday:  Sir  Henry 
and  others.  Some  on  Tuesday. 
Papa  has  asked  gentlemen  for 
Monday:  would  it  be  judicious  to 
have  a  sprinkling  of  ladles  on  Toes- 
day?' 

'I  cannot  advise  you,'  I  said; 
'for  my  own  part  I  am  tired  of 
Millses  and  Fantails;  but  that  is  no 
rule  for  you.' 

'Yes,  it  is.  I  wish  for  your 
opinion  exactly.' 

'  I  see  no  use  in  boring  ourselves 
with  them  so  soon  again.  Some 
strangers  will  refiresh  us.' 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  wiD 
please  ourselves  most,  but  what  will 
make  our  evening  most  successful. 
I  am  tired  of  our  neighbours  too. 
We  have  seen  so  much  of  them 
latterly.' 

'  I  am  b^inning  to  tire  of  croquet, 
too,  Laura.  One  may  have  too  much 
of  Agood  thing,  even  of  croquet' 

'That  is  heresy;  do  not  gi^a 
utterance  to  such  sentiments.  We 
shall  want  it  now  more  than  ever; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  dinner,  not 
croquet' 

'  Ask  Uncle  Geoffrey's  opinion.' 

'No  use;  he  leaves  such  things 
tome.' 

'  You  will  gain  nothing  by  send- 
ing to  the  highways  and  hedges  for 
Holcroftians.  They  will  talk  local 
politics  and  gossip,  and  the  strangers 
will  be  bored.  Left  by  ourselves, 
we  can  exist  very  well  by  means  of 
the  weather,  the  sporting,  the  new 
books,  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  the 
British  Association.' 

'And  after  that,'  cried  Lann, 
laughing,  'we  must  CeJI  back  on 
Holcroft ;  so  the  sooner  our  strangers 
understand  its  topics  the  hetter.  If 
we  must  eventually  call  in  the  aid 
of  our  neighbours,  why  not  do  it  at 
an  early  stage  ?  Then  there  is  the 
croquet,  they  must  learn  to  amalga- 
mate there ;  so  the  sooner  we  brnig 
them  all  together,  the  easier  our 
part  will  be.' 

As  usual,  Laura  settled  the  mat- 
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to,  and  8st  down  to  write  her 
notes. 

On  Monday  we  bad  onl  j  gentle- 
men to  dirner,  and  we  got  on  ex- 
ceedingly welL  Laoraandldidall 
the  fdnging  and  plajing  in  the  even- 
ing, and  every  one  took  his  share  of 
the  talking.  Sir  Henry  Warden 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  meet 
again.  We  had  a  great  deal  to  talk 
about— old  tames,  former  ad yentoies, 
and  80  forth. 

After  dinner  Bnpert  Ansted  and 
J  were  very  nearly  having  another 
<]iianeL  Some  miserable  fate  seemed 
over  ns,  as  if  we  were  to  be  always 
disagreeing  about  something.  He 
aaid.  Sir  Henry  Warden  was  not  the 
sort  d  man  I  should  like;  and  on 
my  asking  why,  he  replied — 

'  Because  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.' 

To  this  I  asked,  '  What  was  a 
man  of  the  world?  and  he  only  re- 
torted that  I  was  '  fieust  becoming  a 
uroman  of  the  world.' 

I  did  not  feel  the  accusation  so 
do^y  as  he  intended  I  should,  for 
I  oiily  laughed,  said  *  I  had  no  ob- 
jection,' and  changed  the  conversa- 
tioo.  Happily  we  did  not  make  a 
worse  aflSaar  of  it 

On  Tuesday  we  had  some  tame 
croqxiet  by  onrselvei^  for  the  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting;  but  we  all 
met  at  a  late  dinner.  We  had  some 
Hokaoftians;  but  I  did  not  think 
Xaora's  arrangements  were  so  suc- 
ceasful  after  aO.  Sir  Henry  took  her 
in  to  dinner,  and  the  whole  time 
they  kept  up  a  conversation  on  their 
Ixmdon  reminiscences,  this  concert, 
and  the  other  ball,  f3tes  at  Cbiswick, 
and  evenings  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
in  which,  of  course,  no  one  else  could 
take  pari  I  would  not  join  them 
for  £aurof  seeming  rude  to  Mr.  Mills, 
-who  demanded  my  attention,  and  to 
Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  anxious  for  her 
ehue  of  conversation,  and  who  de- 
spairingly found  that  Dr.  Featherly 
was  so  deaf  she  couM  not  make  him 
hear  anything  she  said. 

'Yes,  Horace,'  she  would  call 
acron, '  tell  Miss  Holcroft;  all  about 
tiie  piano  tuner — ^what  a  clever  bar- 
gain we  made.' 

Already  I  had  twice  heard  the 
history  of  the  tuning  of  the  piano ; 
must  I  listen  a  third  time  ? 

Mr.  Mills  was  very  glad  to  begin 


the  story  again;  and  while  I  listened 
to  him,  I  turned  one  ear  towards 
what  was  being  said  by  others  round 
the  table. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Sir  Henry  was  saying, 
'  Grisi  was  charming  that  evening. 
And  how  grandly  Mario  acquitted 
himself!' 

Then  Bupert  Ansted's  voice  struck 
in— 

'  Only  Mario  is  an  exaggeration.' 

'  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  said.' 

'Too  much  mannerism,'  Bupert 
said. 

*My  dear  sir!' 
•    '  Yes,  every  one  allows  it,'  Bupert 
persisted. 

'  BeaUy  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard 
that  said  before.  I)id  you.  Miss 
Holcroft?' 

'Why,  you  have  changed  your 
mind,  Bupert,'  lAura  said,  'since 
lastweek*^ 

'Human  nature,'  he  said.  'We 
have  all  our  vacillations.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  include  your  own 
sex.' 

'  By  all  means,  though  it  is  called 
a  lady's  privilege ;  and  some  of  them 
make  the  most  of  it' 

'  T.ifft  would  be  dull  for  them 
without  such  an  outiet,'  said  ^  Sir 
Henry,  laughing.  '  There  must  bo 
so  much  monotony  in  a  round  of 
domestic  duties.' 

'  Of  all  things  I  should  enjoy  that 
tranquil  humdrum  kind  of  ufe,'  said 
Laura.  'How  delightful  to  fieel 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  to  be  emo- 
tionless. I  am  sure  I  was  made  to 
be  a  nun,  or  a  milkmaid,  or  a  girl  to 
sit  at  a  spinning-wheel,  or  a * 

'  Yes,'  cried  her  fiather,  overhear- 
ing her,  *I  do  not  doubt  your 
vocation  for  still  life,  Laura.' 

'I  like  rural  lifo,'  said  Laura, 
enthusiastically,  as  visions  of  Words- 
worth and  Cowper  rose  before  her 
visioiL  '  Cattle  drinking  out  of 
streams,  sheep  coming  over  hills 
tinkling  their  httie  bells,  long 
stretches  of  moorland,  with  larks 
rising  singing  from  their  nests^  and 
soaring  out  of  sight' 

'  Then  you  could  live  such  a  life?* 
Bupert  asked  eafi;erly. 

'It  is  the  height  of  my  ambition,' 
Laura  said,  wiihout  considering  for 
one  moment  how  it  would  satisfy 
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her  ambition  to  be  dimng  on  bread 
and  milk,  or  other  rural  feoe,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  attendance  and 
circamstanoe  of  dinners  at  Holcroft 
HalL 

I  did  not  catch  Rnperf  a  reply, 
for  Mrs.  Mills  had  now  struck  in  to 
the  story,  to  which  she  feared  her 
husband  was  not  doing  justice ;  and 
she  went  on — 

'  I  said  I  liked  my  piano  very 
high,  and  I  was  so  well  known  in 
London  for  being  particular,  that 
the  tuners  neyer  yentured  to  leave 
the  instrument  low.  Upon  this  the 
tuner  asked, "  Would  concert  iMtch 
be  high  enough?"  but  I  was  too 
clever  for  him ;  for,  finding  he 
diarged  no  more  for  (hrawing  it  up 
above  concert  ptch  than  he  did  Icnr 
leaving  it  below,  I  insisted  on  it 
being  made  high— so  hi^,  indeed, 
that  I  can  hardy  touch  F  in  "Annie 
Laurie."  My  husband  says  I  make 
a  scream  at  it^  but  what  matter  ?  I 
was  determined  to  get  all  I  could 
dime  to  the  instrument^  it  is  so 
seldom  a  tuner  comes  round,  I  am 
told.' 

Just  then  Laura  b^;an  drawing 
on  her  glove,  which  talismanic  act 
drew  the  attention  of  all  the  ladies, 
who  followed  her  example.  Finally 
Laura  rose,  and  we  all  filed  out 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in, 
Bupert  took  a  seat  by  me,  for  the 
purpose  (as  he  said)  of  abusing  Sir 
Henry  Warden.  He  had  so  many 
fikults,  and  so  few  virtues,  by 
Buperf  s  account,  if  any,  that  at 
last  I  took  up  the  defence  of  our 
London  Mend.  All  in  vain ;  Bupert 
only  grew  more  angry,  and  I  more 
pertiouEicious  in  upholding  Sir  Henry, 
until  at  last,  under  plea  of  looking 
for  music  for  Laura,  I  broke  up  our 
conversation  abruptly  and  left  him. 

The  next  day  the  gentlemen  were 
out  shooting  all  the  morning;  but 
after  dinner  Sir  Henry,  Bupert, 
Laura,  and  I  had  an  hour's  croquet 
It  was,  however,  anything  but  a 
pleasant  game.  Sir  Henry  and  I 
were  partners,  and  Bupert  said  we 
pushed  our  balls;  and  he  cavilled, 
and  revived  old  bye-laws,  and  made 
us  all  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
I  was  first  through  the  first  two 
hoops,  and  wished  to  exercise  my 
privilege  of  playing  either  to  right 


or  left  as  I  chose ;  but  Lanra,  to  my 
surprise,  prcmounced  this  illegal 

'  We  have  been  all  akog  under  a 
Tnistakp  in  doing  so,'  i^  cried ;  '  I 
am  told  it  is  quite  wrong.' 

Sir  Henry  poUtely  stood  up  for  my 
rights.  Laura  was  positive ;  Bupert 
more  than  positive.  I  was  too  much 
hurt  at  Laura's  manner  to  say  any- 
thing ;  Sir  Henry  had,  therefoie,  to 
yield  to  supenor  numbers.  It  was 
a  trifle  to  get  out  of  temp»  at; 
and  yet  we  of  Holcroft  were  really 
annoyed. 

At  last  I  saM  I  thought  it  too 
dark  for  playing  with  comfort ;  and 
every  one  was  glad  to  agree  to  my 
propositicni,  tluit  we  should  kayo 
our  game  imfininlw^  ^mH  go  within 
doors. 

The  next  morning  Bupert  had  a 
hasty  summcms  to  Ixmdon  on  busi- 
ness, and  we  did  not  see  him  fior 
more  than  a  fortnight  When  be 
came  back  the  strangers  had  all  left 
the  Hall,  except  Sir  Henry  Warden. 
He  was  now  quite  like  one  of  the 
fEumly ;  we  were  gradually  ceasing  to 
regard  him  as  a  stranger;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  treated  Laura  and  me 
quite  as  if  we  were  his  sisters.  We 
had  the  pleasantest  rides  and  walks, 
and  endless  games  of  croquet  He 
was  becoming  also  quite  a  &vouiite 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  took 
Buperf  8  vacant  place  in  the  matches, 
mustered  the  forces,  and  aninuited 
the  players.  He  went  with  us  to 
drink  toi  and  eat  substantial  cake  at 
the  Bectory;  and  spent  a  morning 
with  us  at  the  cottage  nailing  up  the 
African  vine  and  the  Ayrshire  rosea 
that  had  broken  from  the  trellis. 
He  gave  rewards  to  the  boys  in  the 
school  for  their  athletic  games,  and 
distributed  sugarplums  munifioentiy 
amimgst  the  inuints.  In  fact  be 
was  fast  becoming  a  Holcr(^  insti- 
tution. 

Then  Bui>ert  came  back  from 
London,  and  joined  us  each  morning 
that  he  could  spare  from  his  model 
fJEirm ;  and  ahnost  every  evening  at 
dinner.  I  was  b^^inning  to  think — 
his  temper  had  become  so  uncartain 
— that  we  were  all  happier  before  he 
returned.  He  took  offence  at  rach 
trifles  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  keeping  him  in  good  humour.  I 
saw  his  admiration  for  Laura  was 
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inteDse,  and  yet  he  wished  to  plaj 
the  tyrant  with  me.  To  Sir  Henrj 
he  was  baiely  chril. 

In  this  state  things  were  abont 
the  b^inning^  October.  We  were 
in  the  fall  glory  of  our  Indian 
summer,  and  were  seizing  the  last 
lovely  days  for  onr  beloved  cioqaet 
As  soon  as  possible  after  breakfeuit 
on  one  m^norable  Tuesday,  we  all 
met  on  the  ground.  Sir  Henry  and 
Eapert  alwavs  led  now. 

'  I  think,^  said  Sir  Henry  '  we 
should  draw  for  partners,  Ansted; 
the  question  of  superiority  can  never 
be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  desirable/ 

'  I  have  no  objection,'  Bupert  said ; 
'how  shall  it  be  r 

'  Let  us  walk  backward  to  an 
ash-tree,  and  each  pull  a  spray; 
mark  these,  and  ihsa  let  the  ladies 
draw  from  a  hat' 

We  laughed,  consented,  and  per- 
formed the  mystic  rite.  I  drew  Sir 
Henry's  leaf,  and  Laura,  Buperf  s. 

For  this  day,  at  least,  we  were 
very  merry,  until  a  little  before 
luncheon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  joined 
lis. 

*  Pray  do  not  stop,*  cried  Mrs. 
Mills ;  '  allow  us  to  be  spectators.' 

So  we  played  on,  the  lady  watch- 
ing us  through  her  eye-glass.  At 
last  she  approached  me  cautiously, 
and  whispered — 

'  I  see  it  all,  my  dear  young  lady.' 

'  It  is  more  than  I  do,'  I  said ; 
'  Fortune  seems  on  the  turn  with 
US.' 

'  And  a  very  good  turn  it  seems 
likely  to  be,  for  some  people  at 
lefl£t' 

•  It  is  well  it  is  only  croquet  and 
not  life,'  I  said,  jestingly. 

'  Faidon  me,  it  looks  very  like 
hfo.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs. 
Mills,'  I  said. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  can  see  as  £ur  as 
most  people,'  the  lady  said  with  an 
air  of  assumed  wisdom  that  gene- 
rally means  '  I  can  see  a  great  deal 
further.' 

'  You  see  farther  than  I  do,  then, 
for  I  do  not  understand  you  yet, 
Mrs.  Mills.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Honora. 
A  person  you  know  so  well  as  Mr. 
Ansted  is  just  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.' 


I  stared  at  her,  fixedly,  as  search- 
ingly  as  possible. 

*  A  new  cousin  for  you.  Very 
pleasant  for  all  parties.' 

Now  I  understood  her  fully. 

'  Mrs.  Mills,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken.' 

'  >f ot  at  all.  Of  course  you  are 
right  to  keep  their  secret  I  do  not 
blame  you,  nor  do  I  force  myself 
upon  your  confidence.  All  right, 
my  dear.  She  might  have  looked 
higher,  so  might  I  myself;  but  love 
firat,  you  know,  ambition  afterwards, 
or  not  at  all,  if  you  like  that  better. 
Miss  Holcroft  is  doing  predsely  as 
I  did  myself;  I  hope  her  fotiier  will 
consent' 

'  Tou  are  under  a  total  miscon- 
ception,' I  cried. 

'  Pardon  me.  I  know  more  than 
you  think.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  hear  it,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  you  right.' 

'  Perhaps  I  should  not  mention  it, 
but  Mr.  Ansted  was  with  my  hus- 
band for  more  than  an  hour  this 
morning,  closeted  in  his  study.  I 
know  what  that  means  as  well  as 
most  people.' 

'StSl ' 

'  Ah !  you  do  not  choose  to  see. 
Very  well,  a  few  days  will  tell.  You 
remember  how  you  laughed  at  mo 
for  saying  Captain  Chance  would 
marry  that  pretty  Miss  Harley. 
No  wonder,  how  were  you  to  know 
the  captain  had  taken  my  husband 
into  his  confidence?  Every  one 
comes  to  Mr.  Mills :  his  own  late 
experience,'  she  added,  giggling, 
'  makes  him  the  proper  counsellor.' 

'  And  so  your  husband  takes  you. 
too,  into  the  council  ?'  I  said  sar- 
castically.   '  Very  proper.' 

'  If  he  does  not  I  can  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  know  what  they 
make,'  she  said. 

*  So  what  Mr.  Mills  does  not  tell 
you,  you  guess  y 

*  Sometimes.  But  to-day's  was 
beyond  a  guess;  for  as  the  study 
door  opened  I  heard  Mr.  Ansted  say, 
"  The  best  match  in  the  country;" 
to  which  Mr.  Mills  reph'ed, "  Without 
doubt ;"  and  added,  with  one  ot  those 
peculiar  smiles  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable, "Off  to  the  Hall,  no 
doubt?"  which  Mr.  Ansted  did  not 
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This  was  ftlmost  fhe  whole  of 
Mrs.  Mills's  commTmicatHm,  which 
she  had  evidently  been  bonung  to 
make  to  some  one  or  other ;  and  asl 
was  the  first  person  she  had  met 
with  who  oonld  be  nmch  interested 
I  was  made  h^  confidante.  Befoie 
wo  had  time  for  more,  the  Imich 
gong  wranded,  and  Laura  came  up 
to  take  Mrs.  Mills  in  with  her. 

As  I  lingered  behind  the  others, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Mills  eagerly  relating 
something  to  my  cousin  as  th^ 
walked,  cmd  I  w(mdered  to  myself  if 
she  could  have  the  audacity  to  gire 
Laura  the  same  valuable  information 
she  had  given  me,  or  whether  she 
had  made  any  more  important 
guesses. 

After  lunch  we  came  back  to  our 
game,  but  how  cordially  I  hated  it 
now.  I  was  hurt  with  Laura,  angry 
with  Mrs.  Mills,  and  stiU  more  angry 
with  myself.  My  mood  seemed  to 
be  contagious;  every  (me  played 
badly,  and  seemed  out  c^  spirits,  for 
no  one  lauded  or  chatted  as  we 
usually  did. 

At  last  Sir  Henry  called  out, 
'  Suppose  we  either  walk  gi  ride, 
this  thing  is  getting  so  slow.' 

'  Willingly/  cried  Laura;  '  I  am 
beginning  to  hate  this  croquet' 

*  And  I  too,'  I  said,  '  most  cor- 
diaUy.' 

'  Let  us  ride,'  said  Bupert. 

'  With  my  consent,'  Laura  said, 
trying  to  laugh ; '  Honora,  ccmie  and 
dress.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  stay  at  home/  I 
said ;  '  I  have  a  headache,  and  being 
on  horseback  always  increases  it' 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  then 
Sir  Henry  said :  '  A  quiet  walk 
under  the  river  trees  will  do  you 
more  good.    Let  me  be  your  escort.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  Laura 
said  haughtily, '  Mr.  Ansted,  if  you 
will  ride,  order  my  horse.' 

Rupert  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  not  understanding  what  had 
come  over  us  all.  No  one  spoke, 
but  Laura  turned  hastily  and  took  a 
path  that  led  to  the  house.  Rupert 
looked  after  her,  then  turned  down 
another  which  led  towards  the 
stables. 

Sir  Heniy  and  I  were  left  alone ; 
I,  on  a  garden  seat,  and  he  stand- 
ing before  me. 


'Are  you  ready,  Wm  Bxman? 
he  said,  kJQcDy. 

'  I  wish  you  had  gone  ivifii  fhe 
oQners,'  I  said. 

'  It  would  not  have  dtne  for  me, 
any  more  than  ibsr  yon/  be  said, 
gravely. 

I  rose.  '  Take  my  ann,'  he  aid. 
I  did  80,  and  in  aiknoe  we  walked 
down  througjb  ihe  grtmnds  to  a 
shady  i^aoe  headB  the  liver,  fhe 
quietest  and  noost  sechided  spot  that 
could  be  imagined.  At  a  Dead  ot 
the  river  was  a  seat  of  moss  and 
stones,  with  a  large  ehn  tree  shading 
it  from  behind,  where  it  had  heen 
our  custom  in  the  fmnmer  monthB 
to  bring  our  work  and  bocMiDd 
spend  the  morning.  Here  I  sat 
down,  and  Sir  Henry  laid  himself  ofi 
the  turf  at  my  feet,  wiQi  Us  &m 
turned  away  towards  the  nver. 
How  long  we  sat  I  do  not  know. 
Neither  spoke,  bat  the  quiet  was 
dehdoua.  Fat  a  time  my  tenn^ 
throbbed  and  confused  my  thougntB; 
but  by  d^rees  the  i^ection  snbaded, 
and  ail  became  quite  elearimd  plain. 
At  last  Sir  Henry  looked  round.  I 
thought  he  had  been  asleep,  bat  he 
bore  no  tokens  of  slumber  as  he  loee. 

'Bett^,  Honora?'  he  aied, 
gently. 

'  Quite  well,'  I  said,  determinedly. 

He  shook  his  head,  assisted  me 
down  from  my  seat,  and  we  walked 
home. 

'  I  wanted  a  little  qmetness,  that 
was  all/  I  said  in  explanation. 

'  I  knew  that/  he  said;  'and  now, 
Honora/  he  continued,  *  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  impertinent,  I  tin 
gdng  to  ^ve  you  some  advice.  Qoee 
your  visit  here.  You  have  had 
enough  of  the  Hall— for  the  present 
So  have  L  I  am  going  immediately. 
Do  not  be  angry.' 

'  I  cannot  be  when  I  see  how  w^ 
it  is  meant ;  but  you  mistake  me;  I 
am  not— ilL' 

'  Then  let  us  refrain  from  putting 
any  name  on  what  we  severally  ^ 
quire— or  suffer.  I  shall  be  glsd  to 
think,  when  away,  of  one  hones^ 
kind  heart,  even  though  left  behind 
me.' 

I  could  not  keep  down  the  tears 
from  my  eyes. 

'  Nay/  he  said, '  that  will  not  da 
We  must  close   this  conversation, 
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I  widied  tonerre  yon,  and 
that  was  alL' 

"When  we  came  near  the  house,  I 
Mwljnna  reading  OD  a  rustic  beoch 
OB  tiie  terraces.  She  had  not  gone 
to  xide  after  alL  She  saw  ns,  hot 
did  not  raise  her  head  from  her 
hook;  80 1  passed  on  into  the  house. 
In  Laura's  bedroom  was  a  second 
bedsteftd,  whkh  had  been  placed 
tfaera  by  her  directionB  for  me  soon 
after  she  returned  to  liye  at  Holcroft 
We  both  liked  this  arrangement 
better  than  if  I  were  in  a  separate 
nttrtmenL  It  was  a  pleasant  time 
wmdi  we  npe&t  at  our  toilets,  during 
which  we  had  perfectly  unreserved 
cnmrnimiraliooB,  To  this  room  I 
wow  went  to  prepare  for  dinner,  and 
thither  Laura  soon  followed  me. 
neither  of  us  spoke;  and  when 
Laura's  maid  appeared,  instead  of 
being  djamisflnd  shortly,  according 
to  coatom,  she  was  desired  by  her 
inmirHHg  to  remain  in  the  room. 

How  TiTidly  I  remember  every 
infwwnt  and  circumstance  of  that 
d^y.  Laura's  pale  lilac  dress,  which 
lay  npon  the  bed,  looking  so  fresh 
saad  delicate;  my  own  white  one, 
lather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  its 
xibbon  tiimmings,  are  all  as  vivid  in 
ay  recollection  as  ever  they  were  in 
&ct  As  I  write,  I  almost  fiEmcy  I 
flmeQ  the  flowers  which  Celeste,  the 
maid,  twisted  and  tied  in  bunches 
fvonr  hair ;  and  above  all  lyet  feel 
tiie  dreadful  silence  in  which  the 
Jyjf-hour  passed. 

Still  without  speaking,  Laura 
passed  down  stahn,  and  I,  stupid 
and  lired,  soon  followed  her.  The 
maid  was  an  eicuse  for  our  not  con- 
"versing  up  stairs;  and  down  stairs 
ibe  rest  of  our  par^  had  assembled. 

My  cousin  was  more  than  usually 
btilhazit  at  dinner.  I  tried  to  fix 
my  attention  on  her,  and  not  to  see 
tbe  eBeci  her  fascinations  must  pro- 
dnoe  an  our  party.  At  eveiy  saUy  I 
laughed,  if  not  loudest,  longest,  and 
asked  Uncle  Geof&ey  innumerable 
qpe^&ODB  on  all  subjects  rather  than 
besileni 

*Now  for  croquet,  I  suppose,' 
my  uncle  cried,  when  we  ladies  were 
leaving  the  room.  'I  shall  soon 
lose  my  eompani(ms;  you  girls  are 
aoex*geanUsS 

Neither  Laura  nor  I  answered, 


and  when  we  reached  the  drawing- 
room  she  rung  for  the  '  Times,'  a 
paper  I  had  never  seen  her  read  be- 
fore, and  sat  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read,  until  my  mother  dropped 
asleep,  and  I  strolled  out  through 
the  French  window  and  sauntered 
down  the  terraces. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  I  saw 
Laura  walking  about  vnth  our  gentle- 
men; but  I  sat  where  they  could 
not  see  me.  I  meditated  an  escape 
into  the  house,  when  I  saw  a  servant 
bring  Laura  a  note.  As  if  it  reuuired 
to  be  answered,she  turned  back  and 
went  into  the  house.  I  remained 
scHue  time  longer  hidden,  and  then 
tried  to  reach  the  house  unperoeived. 
My  nearest  way  was  through  the 
library  vnndows,  which  were  half 
open.  I  had  reached  one,  and  given 
one  look  round  to  see  if  I  were  ob- 
served, when  Laura,  from  the  inside, 
rushed  to  the  windows  and  sprang 
out 

Laura,  but  what  a  spectacle! 
From  her  feet  to  her  head,  which 
was  scarcely  visible,  she  vras  one 
bright  pillar  of  flame.  Blinded  by 
the  smoke,  she  was  rushing  on,  I 
conclude,  for  the  fountain  on  the 
terraces  when  I  dashed  forward  and 
caught  her  in  my  arms.  I  tried  to 
stifle  the  flames,  but  I  suppose  un- 
availingly,  for  in  a  minute  I,  too,  was 
blinded.  Not  deafened,  however,  for 
I  heard  feet  and  voices  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  Then  I  grew  uncon- 
consdous.  My  awakening  was  to 
find  myself  on  a  sofe  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  cold  water  Bsdling  on  my 
forehead.  I  was  too  giddy  to  see 
who  was  ministering  to  me,  but  as  I 
opened  my  eyes,  a  voice  which  I 
recognized  as  Rupert's  said  in  a 
strangely  agitated  tone,  'Can  her 
mother  not  be  found?'  And  then 
from  another  end  of  the  room  I 
heard  Laura's  voice  say,  *  Quite  well, 
dear  papa.  A  little  confused,  that 
is  all.'  Then  some  one.  Uncle 
GeoflErey,  I  believe,  carried  Laura  past 
me,  and  I  heard  my  own  name  pro- 
nounced by  difierent  people,  and  my 
mother  stood  hanging  over  me. 

In  answer  to  some  remark  she 
made,  Kupert,  who  still  seemed  pre- 
sent, said,  'Allow  me,'  and  I  felt 
myself  carried  up  stairs.  In  the 
corridor,  Euperf  s  voice  again  spoke. 
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'Whare?' 

'  To  Lama's  room,'  I  said,  and  mj 
mother  led  us  in. 

Through  a  cloudy,  confused  me- 
dium, as  I  was  laid  upon  my  bed,  I 
oould  see  Laura  lying  on  hers.  On 
the  same  place  where  so  short  a  time 
before  the  delicate  lilac  dress  had 
lain  was  the  wearer,  with  no  trace  of 
the  pretty  robe  left  I  remember 
Uncle  Qeoffiney  coming  once  and  say- 
ing> '  My  poor  children,'  and  hearing 
my  cousin  moan  from  time  to  time, 
and  knowing  by  the  sound  that  he 
was  back,  standing  by  her.  Then 
Bupert  and  my  uncle,  and  the 
doctor  and  his  assistant,  became  a 
horrid  medley  for  several  hours. 
Towards  midnight  I  heard  Laura's 
Toice  talking  to  my  mother,  and  I 
heard  my  own  name. 

'lam  awake,  Laura,'  I  cried. 
*  What  has  happened  ?' 

My  mother  came  over,  and  by 
degrees  I  understood  it  alL 

Laura  did  not  die;  neither  did 
L  It  is  one  of  the  comforts  of  an 
autobiography,  that  the  narrator 
and  the  heroine  being  one  must 
surviye. 

The  next  day  Adelaide  Ansted 
came  to  help  my  mother  and  to 
cheer  us,  and  by  her  came  messages 
from  all  our  friends. 

Laura  and  I  forgot  our  coolness 
at  the  last  croquet  party,  and  the 
gentlemen  sent  us  books,  bouquets, 
and  messages  indiscriminately.  We 
never  talked  of  Mrs.  Mills  and  her 
last  visit;  but  when  she  sent  us 
several  in&llible  recipes  for  the  cure 
of  bums,  we  sent  our  compliments 
and  thai^,  begged  Adelaiae  to  cut 
her  a  bouquet,  and  agreed  she  was 
as  good  a  physician  for  the  body  as 
for  the  mind.  This  was  the  only 
allusion  we  ever  made  to  our  last 
croquet  playing. 

I^ura  had  not  suffered  so  much 
as  I,  or  perhaps  it  was  her  elastic 
temperament  which  made  her  re- 
cover every  ill  so  quickly ;  for  the 
day  J  was  able  to  be  moved  on  a 
sofe  into  my  cousin's  boudoir,  she 
w£tfi  well  enough  to  be  taken  out  for 
a  drive. 

My  mother  arranged  me  comfort- 
ably, and  saying  she  had  something 
to  do  down  stairs,  left  me.  As  she 
opened  the  door  she  said — 


'Ton  will  probably  have  a  Tisiior, 
Honora.' 

'  I  would  mudi  rather  not, 
mamma,'  I  said;  'I  amsoie  I  am 

disfigured,  and  I .'    But  she  waB 

gone  before  I  had  finished  my  re- 
mark. 

Next  thing  was  a  b'gfat  tap  at  tiie 
door. 

'Not  strong  enough  fi»r  Miss 
Seeley,'  I  thought  '  Probably  Mrs. 
Mills.' 

The  door  opened,  and  Bupert 
Ansted  came  in. 

'My  dear  Honora!'  heexcbdniei 

'  I  have  no  hands  to  offer  yon,'  I 
said,  holding  up  the  shapeless  mass 
of  bandages  which  rMyresented  them. 
'  You  must  accept  we  will  for  the 
deed.' 

My  visitor  looked  rueful,  and  \a(k 
tiie  chair  I  pointed  out 

'  Do  you  suffer  much  pam?  Do  I 
disturb  you?  Did  I  Imock  too 
loud?' 

These  and  such  questions  did  I 
answer ;  and  then  a  silence  began  to 
&11.  It  was  my  turn  now  to  take 
up  the  interrogatory. 

'  What  have  you  been  about  smce  ? 
How  is  the  fieum  ?* 

'Now  you  have  it,  Honora,'  he 
said,  jumping  up  and  stooping  down 
by  me. 

'  It  will  never  do,  that  is  as  long 
as — ^as  you  are  here.' 

I  looked  the  question  I  could  not 
ask. 

'Where  you  are  I  must  be  too,' 
he  said,  trying  to  laugh  down  his 
agitation.  'My  harmonium  needs 
two  players.' 

I  had  nothing  to  say  just  then,  so 
was  silent    Bupert  went  on. 

'  You  must  get  well,  Honora.  I 
cannot  do  without  you.  I  am  sore 
you  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  do.' 

Then  he  poured  forth  all  he  had 
thought  and  felt  for  many  we^ 
How,  though  Laura's  brilliancj 
amused  him,  he  had  never  wavered 
from  his  dear  old  love,  until  he 
fancied  Sir  Henry  admired  me.  and 
I  liked  him;  and  then  he  talked  to 
Laura  that  he  might  laugh  and 
forget  me.  And  then  Mr&  Mills 
hod  told  him  she  thought  I  was 
engaged  to  Sir  Henry  the  very  day 
of  the  conflagration,  when  he  had 
walked  down  to  the  Rectory  on 
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Lttoia's  refosing  to  ride.  And  how 
he  had  i^en  the  coarse  he  had 
thought  best,  and  gone  to  mv  mother, 
and  obtained  permission  from  her 
to  come  and  see  me. 

AH  this  and  much  more  he  told 
me,  and  I  confided  to  him  Mrs. 
Mills's  infoimation  to  me,  at  which 
we  both  laughed  heartily. 

The  sound  of  Laura's  returning 
jdiaeton  roused  us.  I  desired  Bupert 
to  leave  me. 

•Kow/  he  said,  in  parting,  'do 
not  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying, 
or  be  the  least  more  ill,  for  I  pro- 
mised your  mother  not  to  agitate 
you.' 

Laura  came  in,  and  lay  down  on 
another  couch. 

'  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  drive, 
Laura.' 

*  Ah !  there  they  are,'  she  answered, 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  and  rising 
as  she  spoke.  She  stood  behind  the 
curtain,  and  smiled  at  some  one 
nndemeath  the  window. 

'I  did  not  think  I  should  be  seen, 
but  they  both  raised  their  hats.' 

'Who?'  I  inquired, as  Laura  lay 
down  BgftTH- 

'Sir  Henry  and  Kupert  Only 
think,  Honora,  papa  allowed  Sir 
Heniy  to  drive  me ! 

'  And  how  did  that  do?'  I  asked. 

'And,  oh!  Honora,  we  are  going 
to  be  married.' 

I  burst  out  laughing.  I  was  too 
happy  to  talk  of  myseH  Laura, 
aftt^  a  pause,  went  on. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  papa,  Honora. 
He  will  be  so  bnely.  I  wish,'  she 
said,  as  a  brilUant  idea  struck  her, 
'  you  would  come  and  live  with  him ; 
he  is  so  fond  of  you.' 

'I  am  afraid  I  cannot,'  I  said, 
quietly,  'inasmuch  as  I  am  going 
to  live  at  Northcote.' 

'To  help  at  the  model  ferming?' 
Laura  cried.  '  Why  did  you  never 
t^me?* 

'  I  only  knew  since  yon  went  out' 


'Delightful!'  Laura  exclaimed. 
'  And  we  can  have  a  double  wed- 
ding.' 

We  had  the  weddings,  but  not 
both  at  once.  My  hands  healed 
slowly,  and  we  could  not  let  Sir 
Henry  and  Laura  wait  But  ours 
was  a  quiet,  happy  aflBair,  without 
any  of  the  splendour  fitting  to 
attend  the  nuptials  of  the  heiress  of 
HolcrofL  As  Mrs.  Mills  said,  'It 
gave  Holcroft  two  events  to  talk 
about  instead  of  one,'  and  I  dare  say 
she  was  qualified  to  give  that  opinion 
at  least. 

I  am  now  one  of  the  parish  ma- 
trons. My  voice  carries  weight  in 
the  debates  upon  the  lending  library 
and  the  coal  club. 

Even  in  the  first  year  of  my  new 
life  I  found  Mrs.  Ansted  was  called 
upon  to  do  many  things  which 
would  never  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of 

HONOBA  HOLCEOFT. 

P.S.— I  find  I  have  left  several 
points  in  my  narrative  not  cleared 
up. 

First.  I  should  have  explained 
that  Mr.  Ansted's  words,  *  The  best 
match  in  the  country,'  merely  re- 
ferred to  a  horse  which  Mr.  Mills 
had,  which  Eupert  wished  to  pur- 
chase, as  he  had  one  for  whicn  it 
would  make  '  the  best  match  in  the 
country.' 

Secondly.  How  Laura  set  herself 
on  fire.  This  she  never  knew. 
Neither  did  L  Neither  can  the 
reader  know.    Let  it  be  imagined. 

Thirdly.  Why  Rupert  did  not 
make  his  feelings  known  long  before. 
This  also  I  never  knew. 

If  there  are  any  further  points  on 
which  my  readers  wish  for  informa- 
tion, I  shadl  be  happy  to  afford  it, 
provided  tiiey  let  me  know  in  time 
for  my  next  notice  of  Holcroft  and 
its  inhabitonta 

H.  A. 
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LORD  DUNDBEAEY  IN  THE  OOUNTKY. 


DntECTLT  the  seaaon  is  oyer  in 
town,  I  always  go  into  the 
countwy.  Not,  you  know,  that  I  like 
the  oountwy,  but  because  it  is  ex- 
pected of  a  fellow  to  go  down  and 
see  his  tenants  and  shoot  partwidges 
when  London  gets  «npty— at  least 
what  they  caU  empty;  not  that  I 
ever  can  see  any  difference;  for  the 
omnibuses,  you  know,  and  P-P-Piek- 
ford's  yans,  and  the  coal-waggons, 
and  Hanthoms  never  go  out  of  town. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  when  the  Wow 
gets  empty,  and  houses  are  thut  up, 
and  blinds  are  pulled  down,  and  no- 
body gives  any  parties,  and  there  is 
nobody  at  the  club  but  old  M^jor 
Carlton,  who,  b-b-bullies  the  waiters, 
and  has  the  p-p-papers  all  to  him- 
self ;  and  when  the  Opera's  over,  and 
there's  no  concerts  or  flower  shows 
for  a  fellow,  and  everything's  tepid 
but  the  soup  at  the  club,  and  thath 
cold.  But  what  no  fellow  can  un- 
derstand is,  why  the  season  lasts  all 
the  time  the  countwy  is  in  its  pwime, 
and  just  as  if  s  getting  yellow  and 
seedy  like  a  dowager  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  then  everybody  goes  into 
the.  countwy— if  s  what  I  suppose 
nobody  can  make  out ;  but  they  tell 
me  ifs  because  P-P-Parliamenfs 
over.  So  I  imagine  Parliament  doesn't 
care  for  tiie  countwy,  and  does  care 
for  pcurtwidge  shooting.  I  thuppose 
'  that's  about  the  thize  of  it' 

To  tell  you  the  twuth,  I  hate  the 
countwy — if  s  so  awful  dull — there's 
such  a  howid  noise  of  nothing  all 
day ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  see  but 
gween  twees,  and  cows,  and  butter- 
cups, and  wabbits,  and  all  that  sort 
of  cattle— I  don't  mean  exactly  cattle 
either,  but  animals,  you  know.  And 
then  tiie  earwigs  get  into  your  hair- 
bwushes  if  you  leave  the  bed-woom 
window  open ;  and  if  you  lie  down 
on  tJie  gwass,  those  howid  gwass- 
hoppers,  all  legs,  play  at  leap-frog 
over  your  nose,  which  is  howible 
torture,  and  makes  you  weady  to 
fiaint  you  know,  if  it  is  not  too  for  to 
call  for  assistance.  And  the  howid  sky 
is  always  blue,  and  everything  bores 
you;  and  they  talk  about  the  sun- 
shine, as  if  there  was  more  sunshine 
in  the  countwy  than  in  the  West 


End,  which  is  abthnrd,  yon  know, 
only  the  countwy  8un  is  hotter,  and 
bwings  you  all  out  in  those  howid 
fweckles,  and  turns  you  to  a  fwitful 
bwicky  cobur,  which  the  ireiches 
call  healthy.  As  if  a  healtbjman 
must  lose  his  complexion,  and  be- 
come of  a  bwicky  wed  colour— ha! 
ha! — bwicky — howid — bwicky  wed 
odour — cawotty  wed  colour! 

Then  that  howid  shooting  that 
my  keeper  dwags  me  out  to  on  the 
flrat  of  September.  My  man  begins 
the  torture  by  calling  me  before  day- 
bweak,  and,  half  asleep,  out  I  go  into 
the  Home  Farm — the  stubble  sharp 
and  hard,  like  walking  over  hair- 
bwushes — turnips  wim  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  every  leaf.  Then  the 
howid  dogs  go  staring  about,  and 
sti£fening  their  tails,  and  snarling— 
as  the  birds  wise  with  a  noise  like 
twenty  watchmen's  wattles  spwing- 
ing  at  once,  enough  to  deafen  a  fellow, 
and  making  any  one  quite  nervous. 
'  Bang !  bang!'  I  go — ^genewally  misB 
— beoiuse  the  birds  don't  give  one 
time,  you  know ;  and  all  those  keep- 
ers and  beaters,  and  fellows  loading 
your  gun  and  cawying  the  game  and 
the  luncheon — they  disturb  your  aim, 
and  put  a  fellow  out 

But  I  know  something  more  ho^ 
still,  and  that's  pheasant-shooting 
among  those  howid  hazle  bushes 
that  switch  back  in  a  fellow's  lace, 
and  howid  bwambles  ih&i  ieea  your 
coat,  and  oak  boughs  that  knock 
your  hat  off,  and  the  sharp  stakes 
that  wun  into  a  fellow's  boots; 
and  pwesently  in  the  middle  of  this 
up  gets  a  pheasant  like  a  squib 
going  off  on  the  fifth  of  Novembei:, 
or  any  other  night,  and  off  he  goes 
like  a  special  twain  with  wings,  and 
so  quicK  that  no  fellow  can  get  ft 
shot  at  him. 

Then  there's  wabbit- shooting, 
thaf  s  not  so  howid,  but  if  s  more 
difficult  'Forward,' cries  the  keeper, 
and  in  the  dogs  go,  all  their  tails 
worming  in  among  the  furze  at  once, 
as  if  bemg  nearly  torn  to  pieces  was 
the  gweatest  fan  in  tlie  workL  You 
stand  with  your  gun  cocked  waiting 
in  a  lane  between  the  furze,  evewy 
moment  afwaid  1^  other  ftUows  vill 
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see  yoa  stir,  and  shoot  you  in  mifr- 
take  for  a  wabbit;  for  tibe  furze  is 
bighfflr  ihasa  a  foUoVs  hat  All  at 
ODoe  jou  see  a  wabbit  coming  stwait 
towardB  you,  and  while  you  are  wait- 
ing to  see  how  near  he  will  come,  in 
he  goes  again  into  the  furze  quick  as 
lightning,  so  that  no  follow,  you  see, 
can  shoot  a  wabbit 

Then  there's  thnipe- shooting — 
howid  difficult— might  as  well  go 
out  shooting  with  pistol-bullets  at 
humble  beeeh-ha!  ha! — I  si^  thath 
a  good  idea— that  Albert  Smith,  you 
know,  poor  follow!  if  he  had  oeen 
alire,  which  he  isn't  —  he'd  have 
made  a  good  idea  out  of  that  A 
thnipe  doesn't,  you  know,  fly  stwait 
hke  any  wational  bird  ought  to  fly, 
but  he  dodges  like  a  lawyer— a  sort 
of  bawistar  bird  the  thnipe  is,  and  it 
takth  seyeral  weeks  to  hit  him. 

And  that  weminds  me  of  a  good 
Bt(»y  Talboys— Talboys  of  Suffolk 
— 4old  me  about  a  thnipe  a  fwiend 
of  his  had  down  in  Gambwidgeshire. 
He,  Talboys*  fwiend's  fwiend,  had  a 
fwiend  (I  want  to  be  clear,  you  know) 
down  to  Gambwidgeshire  to  shoot 
ilist   day   he   goes   out   Talboys' 
fwimd's  fwiend  fires  at  a  thnipe  in  a 
water  meadow,  and  kills  him.   Upon 
which  Talboys'  fwiend  gets  vewy 
wiki,andthwearth,andthwowsdown 
his  gun.    '  Why,'  says  he,  '  drat  it, 
if  you  haven't  shot  the  thnipe  that 
has  amused  me  the  whole  year!' 
That's  not  a  bad  stowy,  I  think, 
about  that  iwational  bird,  the  thnipe. 
Ab  for  hunting— I  don't  see  the 
p-p-pull  of  it— except  you  want  to 
induce  a  welation  to  Weak  his  neck 
in  ord^  that  you  may  come  into  bis 
pwoperty.    I  don't  want  to  bweak 
my  collai-bone  or  my  wibs  at  '  b-b- 
bull-finches'    and    'waspers' — or 
dwown   myself  at  water-leaps — or 
bweak  my  legs  at  double  fences — 
ani  thaf  s  what  it  comes  to— and  be 
tumbled  upon  in  ditches  by  horse- 
jobbers  and  formers,  and  get  up  and 
find  your  horse  thwee  miles  o£f,  and 
a  monster  with  a  pitchfork  pursuing 
you,  as  the  only  one  left,  for  twee- 
passing.     Oh,  no  hunting  for  me, 
thank  you. 

Then  the  countwy  people  are  sure 
to  p-p-ester  you  to  play  a  match  at 
cwicket  The  Zingawee  against  the 
Hodgeshire  Eleven— marquees,  band. 


everything  down  frcnn  London-^ 
scorching  day,  the  cwicket  baU 
wed  hot,  nearly  sets  tiie  stumps  on  ftro 
evewy  time  it  stwikes. 

Now  I  like  cwicket  vewy  well  if  I 
could  get  perpetual  innings ;  bi;^  I 
don't  like  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half-^ 
then  going  in  and  getting  my  stumps 
knocked  over  and  my  shins  bwuised 
the  first  ball — it's  what  no  fellow 
caneivjoy. 

Besides,  when  I  was  a  b-b-boy  one 
didn't  go  to  cwicket  like  a  hog  in 
armour,  but  just  as  you  were.  Then 
you  could  wun  foster,  and  wem't  so 
hot,  and  didn't  look  such  b-b-bom 
idiots.  Then  it  is  vewy  diffioi^ 
catching  a  swift  ball  witii  an  eye- 
glass—I mean  a  follow  with  an  eye- 
glass on  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the 
ball,  and  gets  it  on  his  nose  instead 
of  in  his  hands— and  then,  if  you  do 
miss  it,  all  the  field  calls  out '  b-b- 
butter-fingers,'  which  is  a  low  thing 
to  say,  you  know,  and  makes  a  fellow 
look  vewy  widiculous. 

But  there's  one  thing  I  do  like  in 
the  countwy — besides  the  larks— the 
littie  naked  chaps  you  see  on  a  skewer 
at  the  poulterers  in  Bond  Street,  all 
among  the  Epping  sausages,  singing 
above  your  heads — and  the  smell  of 
hay  and  clover — (I've  got  this  senr 
tence  in  a  jumble  that  no  man  can 
make  sense  of )— and  that's  a  pic-nio 
— pigeon-pies  and  pork-pie  hats, 
gim  and  lobster-salads,  pwetty  foces 
and  champagne — and  all  on  the  steps 
of  an  old  castle  that  Bichard  the 
Conqueror  bombarded — or  in  the 
cloisters  of  an  abbey  that  GromweU 
founded — or  confounded,  I  don't 
know  which — music  and  womance 
— wheumatism  and  poetwy.  The 
girls  look  so  pwetty  among  the  wild 
wuins,  and  even  the  old  dowagers 
gwow  agweeable.  Then  the  musio 
begins,  and  there's  the  dance  in  the 
moonlight,  like  Dinowah's  shadow 
(kmce  in  Meyerbeer,  and  then  the  fel- 
lows laugh  till  the  old  walls  wing 
agaiu— thaf  8  what  I  call  fun  for  the 
countwy— and  pop  go  the  cham- 
pagne corks  like  a  perpetual  duel  all 
the  time ;  and  the  quantity  dwunk, 
considewing  no  lady  pwofesses  to 
like  champagne,  is  what  no  fellow 
can  understcmd.  I  think  if  I  ever 
did  p-p-pop  the  question,  I  should 
do  it  coming  home  from  a  p-p-pic- 
X  a 
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nic.  Why  ?  Why,  hecauso  a  fellow 
must  do  it  somewhere,  and  coming 
home  from  a  pio-nic  in  the  moon- 
light is  a  vewy  nice  time. 

Of  all  countwy  amusements  T  think 
fishing  is  after  all  pewaps  the  most 
abominahle.  It  bores  a  fellow  more 
than  any  other.  You  go  out  in  a  punt 
with  a  large  hamper  of  luncheon,  to 
keep  it  st^y,  I  suppose,  and  an  old 
keeper  who  takes  too  much  beer  to 
make  it  unsteady  again,  which  is 
widiculous,  you  know.  Then  the 
keeper  takes  some  howid  wiggling 
wed  worms  out  of  a  dirty  bag  of  wet 
moss,  and  tortures  the  poor  cwea- 
•  tures  howibly  by  putting  them  on 
your  hook,  smiling  all  the  time  as  if 
he  was  doing  a  mewitowious  action 
— ^the  old  wuffian.  Then  you  sit  on 
your  chair  under  an  osier  bed  by  the 
hour  together,  the  bullrushes  bob- 
bing while  you  bob,  till  you  get 
quite  giddy  looking  at  them,  and  the 
weeping  willows  weeping  away  like 
anything.  Pwesently,  after  about  an 
hour,  just  as  you  are  half  asleep,  and 
beginning  to  enjoy  it,  you  see  your 
wed  float  moving  in  a  most  extwaor- 
dinawy  way,  as  if  it  was  curtsying. 
Then  suddenly  there  comes  a  dwag 
that  nearly  pulls  you  off  your  chair. 
'A  bite,  sir,  a  bite,'  cwies  the  old 
keeper,  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
take  another  lift  at  the  beer-jug. 
Then  you  pull,  and  out  on  to  the 
top  of  your  hat  fliesagweat  monster 
of  a  perch,  howid  cweature,  with 
wed  gold  fins,  stawing  eyes,  back  a 
weguto  fim  of  pwickles,  a  wet 
flabby  tail,  and  giUs  like  the  leaves  of 
a  wed  pincushion.  And  so  it  goes 
on,  till  you  get  all  wet  and  dSy ; 
and  sometimes  an  eel  dwags  your 
wod  away,  and  the  old  keeper,  by 


this  time  nearly  drunk,  has  to  swim 
after  it ;  and  sometimes  you  miss  the 
stwoke,  and  catch  a  willow  tree,  which 
no  fellow  can  land.  And  the  only 
good  time  is  when  you  put  the  wod 
and  line  down  and  go  to  luncheon. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  like,  that 
is,  widing.  I  like  to  be  astwide  a 
horse— if  he  is  not  vicious  or  too 
fast,  and  if  a  fellow  can  manage  him. 
I  like  sketching,  too ;  only  the  twees 
will  get  so  like  cauliflowers,  and  the 
gwass  like  spinach— and  the  blue  sky 
will  wun,  and  get  all  over  the  paper. 

Altogether,  take  my  word  for  it, 
the  countwy  ith  a  mithtake — ^it  wants 
impwoving— it  is  only  fit  for  wed- 
fathed  people,  who  thell  com.  One 
twee  is  like  another— one  wiver  can't 
be  distinguished  from  another  till 
you  look  at  it  on  a  map,  and  then,  of 
course,  any  fellow  can  tell  a  wiver. 
Partwidges  are  much  better  woasted 
than  on  the  wing,  and  people  only 
pwetend  to  like  shooting  them.  And 
as  for  lambs,  they're  i-i-idiotic  Uttle 
things,  without  mint-sauce,  and 
there's  no  mint-sauce  in  the  countwy. 
It  is  dwedful  solitary  in  the  coun- 
twy, when  you're  alone  I  mean— of 
course  not  with  plenty  of  people. 
And  one  can't  play  billiards  alone, 
and  you  can't  have  people  in  from 
the  plough,  you  know,  to  play  with 
a  fellow,  because  it  stops  work.  So 
if  you  think  old  fellaw  of  going  in 
the  countwy  to  get  a  bwicky  wed 
colour,  take  my  advice — as  Lord 
B-Bacon  or  somebody  said  to  a  fellaw 
who  was  what  they  call  thpocmy 
(foolish  thing  to  be  thpoony)  on  a 
girl,  and  going  to  marry  her— and  a 
capital  tMng  it  was  to  say— ha,  ha  1 


TUE  LORD  DUNDREARY  lH   THE  COUNTRV\ 

••  TAIE  MY  WOKD  FOR  IT,  TUE  COUNTWY  ITU  A  MITHTAKB  -IT  WAKTH  IMPWOVIKO." 

[See  p.  SOS. 
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THE  SCHOOL  MATCHES  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  LATE  HARROW  AND 
ETON  MATCH  IN  PARTICULAR. 


But  'we  mtist  not  forget  the  most 
amusing  of  all  matches,  'the  school 
matdies '  annually  played  at  Lord's. 
These  school  matches  have  been 
played,  as  r^aids  Eton  and  Harrow, 
witili  only  occasional  intermission, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Eton  played  Harrow  one  match  in 
1805,  when  Lord  Byron  played  for 
Hant)w.  This  was  played  at  Thomas 
Lord's  first  groniMi,  where  now  is 
Dorset  Square.  But  the  matches  at 
Lord's  between  Winchester  and  Har- 
row date  from  the  time  that  the 
Messrs.  Wordsworth,  brothers,  were 
commencing  a  distinguished  career, 
the  one  at  Winchester  the  other  at 
Harrow. 

But  to  speak  of  '  the  school 
matches,'  as  now  understood,  at 
Lord's,  though  Winchester  for  near- 
ly thirty  years  played  usually  one, 
and  sometunes  both  schools,  wo  must 
confine  our  attention  to  Eton  and 
Harrow. 

Time  was  when  Eton  could  be  san- 
guine of  success.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  been  pleading  that '  the  boats ' 
draw  all  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
school,  and  all  'the  big  fellows' 
away  from  the  cricket  field.  The 
trntii  is,  it  was  at  one  time  remarked 
that  the  Etonians  had  been  '  taking 
it  easy ;'  and  we  were  sorry  to  hear 
that  a  certain  dilettante,  and  indeed 
a  listless  and  effeminate  style,  was 
creeping  into  Eton,  as  if  manly  exer- 
cise were  too  much  trouble,  and  un- 
worthy the  ambition  of  the  rising 
generation.  This  we  much  regretted, 
and  would  obserre,  that  all  who 
would  succeed  in  the  head-work  of 
life  must  also  learn  to  unbend  in 
play.  Sir  R.  Peel  deemed  shooting, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed 
hunting,  no  loss  of  tune.  Indeed,  a 
real  fondness  for  such  sports  will 
alone  avert  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
Follett,  and  that  of  others  we  could 
mention,  who  fiuled  in  body,  when 
ahnost  unequalled  in  their  powers 
of  mind. 

Meanwhile  certain '  old  fellows'  of 


Harrow,  men  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion for  '  coaching '  the  young  ones, 
haye  been  training  the  HuTovians. 
For  real  knowledge  of  the  game  in 
all  its  parts,  and  good  generalship, 
no  gentleman  would  gain  more  votes 
as  a  representative  than  the  Hon.  F. 
Ponsonby ;  and  when  we  add  to  his 
guidance  and  encouragement  that  of 
the  Hon.  F.  Grimston,  Mr.  Haygarth, 
Mr.  V.  Walker,  and  other  old  Harro- 
vians, who  for  years  post  have  been 
the  models  and  the  Mentors  of  the 
school,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
superiority  of  Harrow  cricket. 

And  here  we  stop  to  give  a  hint  to 
all  public  schools,  and  to  all  trainers 
of  School  Elevens. 

Training  has  been  too  much  con- 
fined to  batting.  Batting  has  been 
taught  with  as  much  re^urd  to  cut 
and  thrust,  to  attitude  and  to  posi- 
tion, as  even  fencing.  Old  Lilly- 
white,  in  training  the  Wykehamists, 
went  one  step  further.  He  said, 
'  Attend  to  your  bowling,  and  your 
batting  will  almost  take  care  of  it- 
self' Yes,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
train  a  wicket-keeper ;  but  the  sphere 
yet  open  for  improvement  is  Field- 
ing. The  out-play  in  cricket  is  fer 
more  interesting  than  the  in-play; 
and,  if  you  calculate  running  your 
adversary  out  by  dashing  in  and 
quick  return;  frightening  the  next 
man  into  steady  running ;  and,  above 
all,  giving  confidence  to  your  bowler, 
while  you  save  what  would  be  runs — 
the  effect  of  fine  fielding  is  often  half 
the  score.  We  would  advise,  there- 
fore, that  every  man  should  first 
practise  as  long-stop ;  then  that  he 
play  the  same  part  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  stimding  some  yards  to 
the  rijght,  then  to  the  left;  and  then 
pract£e  crossing  the  ball  diagonally, 
and  the  same  at  full  speed,  and  al- 
ways returning  with  a  good  throw. 
Then  each  should  practise  throwing 
to  a  wicket-keeper,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  haste  and  quick  return. 
But,  above  all,  the  most  daahing  play 
to  behold  is  when  a  man  runs  into  a 
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ball,  not  (as  IB  too  common)  to  stop 
at  the  last  two  yards,  but  to  rush  in 
to  the  last  inch,  and  then  retnm 
the  ball  with  all  the  spring  and  im^ 
petos  thns  attained.  Qnick  under- 
hand return  at  short  distances  should 
be  practiBed  too. 

Another  point  in  good  cricket  is 
naking  the  runs  when  batting.  This 
subject  is  so  completely  exhausted  in 
the  'Cricket  Field'  (pp.  214 — 321), 
that  we  con  but  refer  to  the  pages  of 
that  work,  Which  we  can  daim  to 
quote  as  being  now  the  standmrd 
authority,  l(mg  since  pronounced  by 
the  '  Sporting  Magazine'  to  be  quite 
19ie  'Isaak  Walton'  or  the  'l^imrod* 
of  this  field-sport. 

However,  let  us  suppose  the 
training  done :  the  wished-for  day 
has  come  at  last,  a^d  Eton  v.  Har- 
row is  the  match  at  Lord's.  The 
newest  flannel,  the  smartest  belts, 
and  fitYOurite  bat—'  No  such  bat  to 
drive  as  mine,  and  under  2  lbs.; 
light  as  a  fei^er'  —  characterizes 
each  of  the  men -always  tTicn— who 
cluster  round  their  respective  cap- 
tains, first  of  all  to  superintend  the 
customary  toss  for  first  innings. 
'  Our  captain  has  lost  the  toss,  when 
it  was  for  htea  to  cry!'  said  one  Eto- 
nian. '  Well,  that  is  slow !— and  the 
idea  of  crying  "heads'*  to  a  half- 
crown!  Heally  he  ought  to  have 
known  better.' 

'Our  side  has  won  the  toss:  we  go 
in  first,  of  course,'  says  another. 
Whereupcm  proceed  to  the  wickets 
(as  once  we  saw)  one  little  fellow 
about  B6  high  as  the  stumps,  and 
one '  big  fellow,'  overgrown,  and  ra- 
ther '  weedy,'  but  nearly  six  feet  high. 

'  Where  can  be  the  good  of  that 
young  one?'  aste  an  old  Etonian. 
'  What  I  little  Williams?'  is  the  reply. 
'  He's  the  greatest  sticker  we  have. 
You  may  as  well  bowl  against  a 
bamnioor  as  his  wickei  He  goes  by 
the  n»ne  of  the  Little  Phenomenon. 
But  Just  look  up  at  the  first  row  of  the 
pavilion:  there  are  two  smaller  than 
Williams,  the  two  Waltons.  Such 
smart  fields  they  are — so  close  to 
the  ground,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
stoop,  and  hop  about  everywhere 
quick  as  "  lightning."  Our  fellows 
call  them  the  Industrious  Fleas:' 

Well,  this  is  a  gforious  day  for  the 
boys,  if  they  never  see  another. 


All  the  world's  eyes  are  upcm 
them ;  for  '  Bell's  life '  has  a  re- 
porter to  chronicle  their  doings,  md 
to  publish  every  run  and  every 
wicket  all  over  England  by  next 
Saturday  night;  and  that  fine  old 
fellow.  Lord  Enockemoff,  is  indulg- 
ing them  with  an  idl-important  talk 
of  oautions  and  of  dodges  'ssre  to 
get  them  out,'  and  is  just  as  pkased 
at  every  Hairow  score  as  when,  be- 
fore the  days  of  his  large  ooipaia- 
taon,  red  fece,  and  gouty  toes,  he 
carried  out  his  bat  for  half  a  hundred 
runs  hknself.  '  Ah !  these  wexe  Hie 
days  for  learning  cricket  Tlw  little 
fellows  fegged  for  the  big  fellows  at 
every  school,  and  we  wece  srae  ta 
feel  the  middle  stump  across  our 
back  if  we  ever  missed  a  catch.' 

And  now  the  ground  begins  tofiH 
Nearly  every  man  of  the  two-aad- 
twenly  has  a  mother,  and  perhi^  a 
sister  or  two,  and  not  one  witfain 
distance  but  must  gladden  her  eyes 
with  her  own  boy — proud  of  the 
honour  of  his  being  one  of  the  Elevoi 
to  maintain  the  fome  and  credit  of 
his  school  at  Lord's.  But,  unhappSy, 
the  game  of  cricl^,  like  Ihe  gaoae 
of  life,  has  its  dis^pointments,  and 
caution  docs  more  than  brilhant 
play.  'The  race  is  by  no  means 
"  always  "  to  the  swift,  nw  the  battle 
to  Ihe  strong.' 

'  Big  Rodwell,  you  know*— as  once 
we  overheard  at  a  carriage  door—*  is 
our  first  bat ;  he  goes  in  n«tt :  then  you 
shidl  see,  motiier— won't  he  punish 
this  bowling,  thafs  alL  Oh!  look 
there!— that  loose  ball  would  haTO 
been  a  certain  fiver! — W^,  that  m 
a  pity— Weston  is  caught,  and  Bod- 
well  must  soon  be  in.' 

'  Here  comes  Eodwell,'  cries  ifee 
Eton  wicket-keeper;  'he  ought  to 
do  something.  His  gov^nor  (htuve 
Lillywhite  up  to  Harrow  three  days 
in  cme  month,  on  purpose  to  coach 
him  for  this  match.  Now,  thea— 
look  alive.  Long-leg  must  stead 
deeper,  and  be  ready  for  a  catch- 
yes,  and  long-slip  must  move  msxe^ 
round.  Hedoeentslip:  he  cuts,  and 
that  pretty  hard.  So— theie  is  tlie 
place  for  Rodwell's  hit' 

Big  Bodwell  takes  guard;  all  ey^ 
are  upon  him.  Every  Etonian  kmgs 
in  his  soul  he  may  be  the  one  to  catdi 
Big  Bodwell  out  One  hall  is  stc^^ 
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hj  his  psrttiOT,  and  now  Atfidd  has 
to  bowl  at  Rodwell's  wicket.  First 
ball — ^^  A  fine  out,  Rodwell — run 
away— no— stop/  The  Phenomenon 
has  it  and  sends  it  back  like  a  shot 
'  Not  mnch  change  out  of  tiiat/ 
whiB{)er8  short^hp.  Second  ball 
is  dn^en  haxd  to  middle  wicket. 
Charlie  Walton  foces  it  like  a  man — 
not  qnite  stopping  it,  he  wheels 
ronnd  like  a  dog  hunting  for  his 
tail,  and  reooyers  the  ball  just  in 
time  to  save  the  run. 

Third  ball  passes  the  wicket.  'My 
«ye!  what  a  ^aver!'  cries  little 
Wiltcm ;  '  Atfield  never  did  bowl  so 
well'  Fourth  ball's  a  shooter,  and 
leyels  his  stumps  for '  a  duck's  egg/ 
(a  cipher  is  so  called). 

Up  goes  the  ball,  and  shouts  rend 
tiie  air ;  during  which,  with  no  en- 
viable feelings,  the  unhappy  Rod- 
well  goes  back  downcast  to  the 
pavilion,  where  everyone  asks, '  How 
was  that?  How  did  it  happen?*  and 
wishes  him  better  luck  to  pay  tiiem 
off  next  innings. 

It  were  long  to  follow  all  the 
ibrtune  of  tiie  fray.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  cridcet  is  never  so  truly  played 
as  in  a  good  school  niatoh.  The 
little  fellows  dream  of  it  for  a  month, 
polish  their  bats  for  a  week,  and 
what  with  preparing  pads,  belts, 
and  toggery,  and  figuring  imaginary 
scores  upon  paper,  the  least  we  can 
altow  them  is  a  day.  Then  they 
come  to  the  ground  wound  up  to 
eonoert-piteh ;  full  of  all  that  joyous 
energy  and  superfluity  of  buoyimt 
spirits  with  which  a  kindly  Pro- 
vidence thrills  the  breast,  as  a  store 
of  hope,  and  health,  and  happiness^ 
to  meet  the  shocks  of  later  hie. 

And  if  the  players  are  never  so 
happy  neither  are  the  looker&on 
ever  so  happy  either.  Fathers  and 
ekier  Inrothers  and  the  '  old  fellows ' 
(of  each  sehool)  shout  and  cheer 
most  vodfOTously  at  every  hit  that 
is  made  by  the  one  party,  or  every 
'  man  out'  by  the  otner ;  and  as  to 
'a  near  €ung'  in  one  of  these 
matrhes,  as  once  we  saw,  never  did 
we  witness  such  excitement  before. 
We  cannot  forget  how  one  honour- 
able gentleman,  an  old  Harrovian, 
before  the  days  of  tin  telegraphic 
%nree  which  now  keep  going  up 
and  up  witiii  the  barometer  of  tiie 


hopes  and  spirits  of  excited  thotu- 
sands,  hurried  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  pavilion  to  tiie 
sooring^table  in  a  state  of  restless 
and  rampant  anxiety.  You  would 
have  thought  the  fate  of  kmgdoms 
hung  tott^rmg  in  the  balance  com- 
mitted by  some  freak  of  fortune  to  tiie 
fingers'  ends  of  eleven  boys.  Yes: 
and  we  once  remember  the  lucl^ 
bowler  chased  round  the  ground,  too 
modest  to  be  chaired,  by  the  enthn- 
siasm  of  victorious  Eton — a  compli- 
ment this  year  repeated  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Maitland,  who  al- 
most retrieved  the  fortunes  of  Har- 
row, and  Mr.  Teape,  who  did  the 
lion's  share  for  Eton. 

We  alluded  to  the  part  dame  For- 
tune plays  in  cricket.  Considering 
the  wide  sphere  for  skill  in  the  game 
of  cricket,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  it  is  also  a  game  of  chance. 
When  Mr.  Ward  made  the  longest 
recorded  score  of  278  he  was  missed 
an  easy  cateh  at  the  point  of  30 ! 
Few  matohee  are  played  without  the 
losing  side  missing  as  many  chances 
— all  within  the  powers  of  the  same 
men  on  lucky  days— as  would  have 
turned  the  scale  in  their  fevour. 
Sometimes  the  sun  blinds  a  man  at 
a  critical  moment;  or,  the  wind 
gives  a  bias  to  the  ball,  or  the  rain — 
as  twice  with  the  Gentlemen  and 
Pilfers'  matoh  in  one  year—makes 
the  ground  bumpy  for  one  party  after 
being  true  and  even  for  the  other. 
The  tong  shadows  of  evening  are  also 
puzzling.  One  afternoon  in  an  All 
England  mateh,  we  saw  our  crafty 
friend  James  Dean  pitohing  the  ball 
exactly  at  the  shadow  of  Carpenter's, 
head,  a  dark  and  moving  spot  upoui 
the  ground.  But  the  most  vexatious 
thing  is  for  a  player  to  see  a  full- 
bodied  amateur  with  lote  of  many- 
coloured  broadcloth  standing  just 
in  the  sight  of  the  ball,  and  moving  ~ 
as  the  ball  comes.  Why,  it  is 
enough  to  blind  a  man. 

There  are  many  other  pcnnts  for 
fortune's  favours.  Many  a  skying 
ball  foils  where  t^e  enemy  is  not. 
Many  a  ball  meriting  a  wiofcst  works 
aside.  Many  a  man  receives  only  as 
the  fiftieth  ball  and  i^ter  a  score  of 
thirty,  the  ball  that  might  have 
stopped  him  with  no  score  at  all. 

Very  much  dependftonMie ground;  . 
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a  graflsy  gioond  &toui8  a  twist, 
a  nard  and  lively  ground  favonrs 
slow  bowling;  then  some  gnmnd  if 
not  quite  level  would  render  swift 
bowlers,  like  Mr.  Fellowes  or  Jack- 
son, almost  impossible  to  £ace. 
However,  the  effect  of  chance  is 
chiefly  negative.  It  sends  back  a 
Parr  or  a  Ca£^  without  a  score ; 
but  it  is  not  on  record  that  any  man 
but  a  good  player  ever  made  a  long 
score  against  a  good  Eleven. 

That  cricket  baffles  all  calculation 
appears  remarkable  from  the  fol- 
lowing case : — 

In  1 841,  Harrow  beat  Winchester 
in  one  innings:  next  day,  Win- 
chester beat  Eton  by  nearly  as  much ; 
of  course,  a  fortiori,  Harrow  should 
beat  Eton ;  but  actually  Eton  beat 
Harrow,  and  that  in  a  more  hollow 
match  than  either,  for  they  won  in 
one  innings  and  175  runs!  Mr. 
Bayley,  the  Eton  captain,  who  had 
done  nothing  against  Winchester, 
scored  15a,  the  largest  school  score 
ever  made  at  Lord's,  though  Mr. 
Airey,  of  Marlborough  College,  in 
the  year  1859  made  a  better  innings, 
scoring  102  against  Grundy  and 
Brampton,  the  two  professional 
bowlers  with  the  M.  C.  C.  Eleven. 

Nothing  corroborates  this  view  of 
luck  like  a  book  of  scores.  There 
you  see  an  All  England  Eleven  out 
as  at  Hungerford  hi  a  run  a  piece. 
The  eleven  B's  with  Budd  and  Beld- 
bean  were  out  for  nine;  and  at 
Lord  Winterton's  park  in  1856 
eleven  men  were  out  with  no  score 
at  all!  though  capable  of  scoring 
100  next  innings.  In  the  Players' 
Match  of  one  year.  Parr  on  the  one 
side  and  Gafi^  on  the  other  added 
but  little  to  the  score,  though 
Ca£^  has  scored  lao  with  16  good 
men  in  the  field,  and  Parr  scored 
130  a  week  later  on  the  Surrey 
ground. 

Perhaps  there  has  rarely  been 
more  excitement  than  about  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  played  this 
year.  Last  year's  match  had  been 
left  imfinish^,  just  in  that  interest-, 
ing  state  in  which  it  is  called  '  any- 
body's game.'  The  partisans  of  each 
side  had  a  reason  to  give  why,  had 
there  only  been  one  hour  more,  they 
must  undoubtedly  have  won.  The 
one   party  declared,   '  Our  fellows 


were  well  in,  and  the  bowlmg 
knocked  off— indeed,  r^ularly  "  col- 
lared."' The  other  lirty  replied, 
'  Thaf  s  all  very  well ;  but  we  had 
made  the  runs,  and  you  had  yet  to 
get  them.  A  stem  chase  is  always  a 
long  one :  the  side  thaf  s  m  is  too 
nervous  and  too  shaky  to  hit,  while 
the  side  thaf  s  out  does  all  the  better; 
and  you,  my  friends,  had  more  than 
an  average  score  to  make  with  only 
the  tail  of  your  Eleven.' 

This  being  the  feeling  with  whidi 
the  last  matdi  was  broken  off, 
'  Time '  being  called,  no  wonder 
that  every  mother's  son,  ay,  and 
every  motiier  and  sister  too,  with  all 
the  household,  from  the  coachman 
with  colours  on  his  whip  and  horses* 
heads  down  to  the  very  team-boys, 
who  skulked  off  to  see  Master  John 
or  Mr.  William  play  —  no  wonder 
they  greeted  the  day  when  the  same 
struggle  was  to  b^in  again.  The 
ladies  were  excited  beyond  all  de- 
scription. In  good  truth,  they  had 
known  one  of  those  days  that  re- 
deem a  whole  year  of  insipidity,  and 
take  more  than  ten  years  to  fcffget 
One  lady  we  called  on  a  week  after 
last  yeur's  match,  and  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  day  had  not  one 
whit  subsided.  It  was  wondeiful 
how  much  she  knew  about  the  game. 
So  apt  a  scholar,  and  so  learned  was 
this  lady  fair  in  all  the  chances  of 
the  game,  and,  not  least,  the  wcm- 
drous  difference  that  the  hvely 
ground  '  made  to  one  side '  (Eton), 
and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  quite  a 
covey  of  caged  emotions  seemed  to 
have  taken  wing,  and  to  be  flutter- 
ing in  her  breast,  as  she  impressed 
upon  me  all  the  reasons  how  and 
why  *  our  side  must  have  won '  had 
they  only  fought  it  fiurly  out  No- 
thing, tiierefore,  could  take  pre- 
cedence, not  only  as  a  fashionable 
but  as  a  most  spirit-stirring  reunion 
of  the  great  school  match  at  Lord's. 

Arrived  on  the  ground,  the  ga- 
thering we  perceived  at  a  glance 
was  indeed  a  sight  to  see.  Three  or 
four  lines  of  carriages,  as  at  Ascot, 
were  ranged  all  round  the  field,  bo 
wedged  and  locked  together  that 
certain  friends  of  ours  had  to  leave 
their  coachman  to  await  his  tnm 
and  come  home  in  the  dusk  oi  the 
evening,  and   themselves  but  too 
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happy  to  escape  on  foot.  As  to  the 
'  riug  '—the  six  or  seven  thousand  of 
sixpenny  spectators — ^they  only  found 
room  for  themselves  and  a  vent  for 
their  enthusiasm  by  encroaching  on 
the  ground  yards  beyond  the  scorer's 
seat,  where  Lillywhite,  driven  from 
his  reporter's  box  and  printing-office, 
was  too  glad  to  beg  accommoda- 
tion too. 

The  game  was  full  of  interest  to 
tiie  last  The  Etonians  headed  in 
the  first  innings,  but  by  no  such 
number  as  one  lucky  score  might 
not  easily  rub  off:  still,  in  their 
second  innings  they  cut  out  work 
enough  for  their  adversaries  to  do. 
However,  though  all  went  swim- 
mingly for  Eton  just  at  first,  a  time 
there  was  when  no  friend  of  Eton 
felt  safe  or  sure  that  Harrow  would 
not  win.  The  Eton  bowling  was  . 
the  sbx>nger,  it  is  true;  s^  no 
young  bowler  can  ever  last  when 
<»ioe  met  by  an  obstinate  and  a 
steady  resistance. 

'  While  Maitland  was  hitting,  and 
fiut  running  up  his  score  of  seventy 
and  more  '—it  is  still  a  lady  who  is 

rking— '  and  while  Grimston  was 
a  fixture,  so  wary  and  steady 
as  to  be  provoking  quite,  the  let- 
ters of  the  telegraph  kept  running 
np— with  an  agonizing  cheer  all 
round  the  ground  for  Harrow  at 
each  new  figure  that  appeared,  I 
felt  at  length  almost  fevered  with 
excitement  too  great  to  last,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  one  deafening 
•  diout,  and  Maitland,  amidst  vo- 
ciferous cheering  from  the  Pavilion, 
walked  away,  the  last  hope  of  the 
Harrovians  gone,  both  caught  and 
bowled  by  the  Etonian  bowler,  Mr. 
Teape.' 

As  to  our  company,  there  was 
aearoely  a  noble  fiunily  in  England 
ibaX  had  not  a  representative  at 
Lord's  on  that  exciting  day. 

And  was  this  the  public  feeling 
luid  so  great  the  interest  that  a  head 
master  of  Eton  once  ventured  to  set 
at  naught?  Yes.  For  one  season 
'  the  powers  that  be '  at  Eton  uttered 
an  interdict  against  the  annual 
match.  No  doubt  there  either  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  a  reason.  SoEbe 
said  that  Etonians  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  had  been  known  on  the 
evenings  of  the  match  to  initiate  the 


boys  into  'life  in  London.'  Some 
said,  more  probable  by  far,  that  the 
two  Elevens  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  feats  of  sumptuous  hospitality  at 
some  first-rate  West-end  hotel.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  a 
friendly  game  might  be  played  at 
Eton,  as  answering  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  annual  match  at  Lord's. 
But  little  did  that  sage  suggestor 
know  of  all  the  many  hopes  and 
hearts  that  hung  upon  the  rivalry 
of  the  one  great  day  at  Lord's, 
when  each  rising  cricketer  made 
his  dJbut  before  the  first  cogno- 
scenti and  judges  of  the  land,  cahnly 
speculating  on  the  help  that  the 
Oxford  or  the  Cambridge  Eleven, 
and  perhaps  the  M.  C.  C,  when 
college  days  were  past,  would  de- 
rive from  this  or  that  most  pro- 
mising young  player.  Little,  too, 
did  the  recusant  preceptor  know 
what  disappointment  he  would  cause 
with  old  as  well  as  young;  how 
that  day  at  Lord's  was  like  a  Pan- 
hellenic  festival  and  games  of  old ;  a 
general  gathering  for  all  who  owned 
Etona  as  the  common  spring  of 
many  a  genial  feeling,  the  nurse  of 
many  a  noble  sentiment.  Still  less 
did  he  reflect  how  that  day  at  Lord's 
even  old  and  tottering  veterans  in 
heart  at  least  are  playing  too— each 
jogs  the  other's  memory  of  such  a 
catch  or  such  a  wicket  that  saved 
the  game  in  the  good  days  of  old : 
how,  mente  animoque,  *  they  fight  all 
their  battles  o'er  again,'  and  cannot 
pick  up  a  stray  ball  but  they  send 
it  back  with  a  knowing  jerk,  not  too 
wise  to  be  ambitious  of  showing  the 
boys  that  time  was  when  they  could 
do  a  little  too. 

At  length,  however,  a  strong  re- 
presentation prevailed  at  head  quar- 
ters, and  the  great  disturber  of  the 
p^u:e  of  hundreds  was  led  to  per- 
ceive that  other  measures  were  due 
to  the  'old  boys'  if  not  the  young; 
and  the  annual  contest  was  re- 
established, while  the  hearts  of 
thousands  beat  in  sympathy,  and 
perhaps  glowed  with  eome  not  yet 
extinguished  sparks  of  that  youthfiil 
ardour  which  once  had  marked 
themselves  first  and  foremost,  years 
gone  by,  on  that  very  identical  hard- 
fought  field. 
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*  The  wind-flower  and  the  riolet,  they  perished  long  ago, 
And  the  hrier-roee  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  sammer  glow. 
Bat  on  the  hill  the  golden  rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yelbw  sunflower  by  tiie  brook  in  autamn  beauty  stood. 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  deal*  cold  heaven  as  falls  the  plague  <m  men, 
And  the  brigfataess  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland,  glade,  and  glm.' 

Brtaxt. 


I  INTEND  to  make  of  this  a  tho- 
roughly practical  indoor  gar- 
dening paper ;  for  I  think  that  the 
time  when  people  care  most  of  all 
for  having  flowers  in-doors  is  just 
when  the  want  of  them  b^ins  to  be 
felt  without. 

For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  must 
confess  that  flfom  October  to  Easter 
I  have  three  times  as  many  flowers 
as  in  all  ^e  other  months  of  the 
year  together.  One  has  so  much- 
pride  in  each  new  bnd  that  opens, 
and  a  winter's  drawing-room  fall  of 
the  scent  of  flowers  is  ten  times  the 
pleasanter  from  the  contrast  that  it 
makes  to  the  chilly  gloom  that 
leigns  over  all  without 

But  if  we  intend  to  shine  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  on  the 
strength  of  our  indoor  gardens,  we 
must  not  forget  to  prepare  for  them 
in  due  time.  It  is  not  yet  gene- 
rally known  by  lady  gardeners  how 
extremely  easily  flowers  are  to  be  had 
in  winter.  My  first  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  forcing  without  frames, 
as  well  as  into  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  cheapest  and  commonest 
flowers  when  well  arranged,  was  in 
the  tiny  drawing-room  some  years 
ago  inhabited  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  spent  half  her  life  abroad. 
It  was  to  me  quite  marvellous  how 
redolent  of  fresh  flowers  that  sunny 
room  always  was,  without  even  in- 
volving more  expense  than  now  and 
then  a  few  shillmgs.  There  was  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  that  seemed  the 
perfection  of  summer  fragrance,  and 
that  gave  to  the  little  room  a  most 
bright  and  dehcate  charm. 

Many  a  day  I  admired--and  not  a 
little  I  envied  —  such  a  dirolay  of 
flowers,  but  how  they  were  obtained 
was  to  me  quite  a  mystery.  Some 
Lilies  of  the  valley,  some  dishes  of 
spring  flowers,  and  some  dehciously- 
Bcentai  Tulips  made  me,  however, 
resolve  some  day  to  do  as  much ;  and 


I  must  now  assure  those  who  may 
determine  to  try  any  of  these  expe- 
riments that  I  shall  record  here  no- 
thing that  I  have  not  done  suceees- 
fully  without  any  fedlities  fortho: 
tiian  I  mention. 

Would  not  anybody  and  cvffly- 
body  like  to  have  in  winter  bangiiig 
baskets  filled  with  raidiant  floweis, 
and  table  ornaments  of  living  and 
growing  beauty? 

Delicious  as  Hyacinths  are  with 
their  stately  columns  of  dosely- 
gathered  flowers,  and  with  thor 
sweet  perfume,  there  is  somefiufig 
somewhat  stiff  in  them  as  tibey  stafid 
in  their  formal  lines,  growing  in 
tall  glasses  which  add  to  their  h^:lit 
and  narrowness. 

The  charm  of  charm  for  Hya- 
cinths is  when  they  form  a  pyramid 
or  group,  leaving  the  stiff  appear- 
ance, and  condescending  at  last  to 
borrow  the  grace  of  the  bendmg 
flowers,  the  lovely  little  sprays  of 
lightly-hung  flower  bells,  the  droop- 
ing heads  of  the  *  pearls  of  spring,* 
and  the  little  dazzling  Bluebells 
mingling  with  their  beaniy. 

I  have  certainly  tried  a  great 
many  ways  of  oulti'vating  spmg 
flowers,  and  of  all  these  ways  I  am 
sure  that  ihe  most  suooessful  |^an 
is  the  very  simple  one  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

Some  years  ago  a  IxHidon  seeds- 
man announced  in  his  'bulb  list' 
some  three  or  four  varieties  of  'mi- 
niature Hyacinths,'  whidi  afterwards 
were  offered  to  childi^n's  notice 
specially,  witti  wonderful  names 
attached,  merely  as  a  sort  of  toy. 
Happening  to  have  some  of  tiMse 
flowers  sent  me  amongst  cut  floweis, 
they  struck  me  as  afibrding  a  most 
I>recious  means  of  frmushing  winter 
nosegays,  and  the  next  year,  for  an 
experiment,  I  planted  a  few  in  soup 
plates. 

My  astonishment  at  the  result 
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-mB  oidy  eqtialled  by  my  delight. 
The  loVdy  white  and  rose  flowers 
grew  tip  in  most  perfect  symmetry 
xad  beanty :  I  thought  that  proba- 
bly tibey  would  have  been  tall  and 
thin.  All  sorts  of  nnkind  things,  I 
hare  been  told,  were  said  by  some 
of  the  gardeners,  and*  by  country 
Beedsmen  who  had  never  apparently 
seen  them,  of  these  'small  refuse 
bulbs.'  But  certainly,  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  most  happily  assured 
that  where  amall  but  perfect  flowers 
were  wanted,  these  might  claim 
Tery  ftirly  to  be  real  gems  in  mi- 
niature. These  lovely  little  Hya- 
cinths grow  firom  four  to  six  inches 
high.  They  are  extremely  cheap, 
being  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  some 
kinds  very  ofben  put  up  more  thim 
one  flower  stem  each.  There  is 
partioulaiiy  a  kind  called  the  White 
Eoman  Hyacinth,  which  is  said  to  be 
even  more  abundant  than  others  in 
its  flowering.  This  kind,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  grown  by  me,  so 
I  only  mention  it  as  one  that  I  am 
planting,  and  think  very  promising. 
Its  bulbs  are  to  be  obtained  earlier 
than  the  other  kinds,  and  it  is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  sooner  in  flower. 

There  are  four  kinds  besides  this 
which  I  plant  each  year  regularly, 
as  soon  as  they  are  procurable. 
These  include  only  a  darkish-striped 
red,  a  pale  pretty  pink,  a  beautiful 
reflexed  wmte,  and  another  pure, 
bell-shaped  white.  The  names  of 
these  Hyadnths  seem  to  me  ex- 
tziamely  arbitrary ;  but  at  the  shop 
I  mentioned  (Hooper's  in  Ck>vent 
Garden),  these  are  sXi  well  Imown, 
and  can  be  got  in  groups  for  plant- 
ing, like  iiiose  which  I  buy  each  year^ 
azid  have  proved  to  answer. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  very 
pretty  blue  kinds ;  and  other  seeds- 
men have  a  few  more  varieties, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  an  exquisite  pale  rose  colour, 
sold  at  a  shop  in  King  Street,  Go- 
vent  Garden,  I  have  not  seen  any 
that  improve  on  these. 

My  mvourite  way  of  growfaig 
them  is  in  large  china  dishes  —  a 
sort  of  old-&8^ned  cake  basket  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  generally,  with 
a  group  of  about  five  Hyacinths 
clustered  in  the  centre,  and  with  the 
beaiitiMsky-bhie8cillas  peeping  up 


amongst  them,  in  their  turn  sur- 
rounded by  the  exquisite  little  Snow- 
drops. The  Scillas  begin  extremely 
early  to  show  dots  of  their  bright, 
clear  colour  peeping  through  the 
green,  closely-folded  leaves.  And 
this  is  a  charm  which  is  ever  recom- 
mencing ;  for  as  each  fragile  stalk 
with  its  pale  flowers  &des,  it  needs 
but  to  be  carefully  cut  off  and  a 
new  set  of  flower  buds  immediately 
rise  to  replace  it 

The  Scillas,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience of  the  last  several  winters, 
will  begin  to  be  pretty  objects  early 
in  December,  and  will  continue 
flowering  with  undiminished  energy 
till  long  after  all  their  compeers 
have  fieided  away  entirely.  They 
will  even  bear  transplanting  fre- 
quently to  new  places.  The  price 
of  these  is  extremely  moderate; 
about  eighth  eupence  a  dozen. 
Another  delightM  winter  flower  is 
the  red  Van  Thol  Tubp.  Its  most 
delicate  and  peculiar  fragrance  is 
I)erhaps  the  more  delightful  because 
we  don't,  as  a  rule,  expect  such  a 
scent  in  Tulips.  These  little  low 
flowers,  nestling  in  a  thick  bed  of 
moss,  look  marvellously  lovely, 
gleaming  out  hke  gems ;  and  there 
is  a  great  charm  in  then*  constant 
changefulness  as  they  open  and 
close  again  with  the  varying 
warmth  and  sunlight.  One  of  the 
prettiest  adaptations  of  these  little 
flowers  is  seen  when  they  are  placed 
amongst  white  and  purple  Cre- 
cusee.  The  cup-shaped  flowers  suit 
very  well  together;  and  if  well  ar- 
ranged, some  Tuhps  being  placed 
in  the  very  centre,  and  two  or 
three  again  dropped  carelessly 
reund  the  sides,  the  bouquet  that  is 
formed  by  them  becomes  very 
pretty.  The  pink  and  white  Van 
Thol  is  a  still  more  delicate  flower. 
It  looks  like  a  dainty  lady  arrayed  in 
white  and  rose — its  graoeftd  shin- 
ing petals  have  such  a  slender  form, 
and  the  exquisite  cup  is  tinged  with 
such  a  transparent  colour.  Tae  e 
lovely  flowers,  however,  havj  i^ot 
any  scent 

The  very  gayest  and  most  va- 
luable flowers  of  the  Tulip  tribe  for 
all  decorative  purposes  are  perhaps 
the  beautiful  Rex  and  Lnperator 
Bubrorum.    They  have  oertainly  a 
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glowing  depth  of  lively,  fiery  red 
that  lights  up  any  tamenees  with  the 
most  brilliant  colour.  Looking  at 
these  flowers  amongst  a  group  of 
tamer  ones,  I  always  am  reminded 
of  the  vermilion  s^  'fired  off'  by 
Turner  on  the  Academy  walls. 

The  bulbs  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  to  be  grown  with  perfect  ease.  A 
first  essay  in  tbeir  culture  ought  to 
be  as  successful  as  a  fourth  or  fifth. 
The  details  as  to  growing  them,  in 
their  most  extreme  minuteness,  I 
now  proceed  to  mention. 

First  as  regards  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. It  is  in  all  cases  well  to  have 
the  roots  planted  as  early  as  can 
be  arranged.  Even  supposing  that 
they  were  kept  purposely  quite  dry, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
kept  in  sand  rather  tlum  in  mere 
ha^.  Some  things,  too,  such  as 
tulips,  are  exceedingly  uncertain. 
I  have  known  one  in  a  dozen,  per- 
haps, begin  to  grow  well,  while  all 
the  others  gave  not  a  sign  of  root- 
ing. It  is  thus,  of  course,  a  great 
object  to  put  all  we  have  in  tempo- 
rarily together,  so  that  in  arranging 
particular  groups  we  may  select 
those  bulbs  especially  whose  roots 
have  begun  to  grow.  Once  started, 
their  growth  is  generally  pretty  even. 

The  bulbs,  when  first  obtained, 
should  be  arranged  in  groups;  or, 
in  the  case  of  Tuhps,  if  preferred,  in 
mere  lots,  like  a  miniature  root  nur- 
sery. The  Hyacinths  and  Snow- 
drops as  well  as  the  Crocuses  ought 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  transplanted  pur- 
posely. Should  it  become  requisite, 
any  one  of  them  will  submit  to  it ; 
but  they  certainly  do  far  best  when 
they  grow  from  the  first  in  their 
own  proper  groups  —  four  or  five 
Hyacinths,  surrounded  and  mixed 
with  Scillas  and  fringed  with  a 
mixed  border  of  Snowdrops  and  of 
Scillas.  The  bulbs  may  be  set  as 
close  as  they  will  pack  together; 
but  a  little  more  space  is  certainly 
<in  advantage.    In  a  la-inch  glass 

il  -pan,  seven  Hyacinths,  a  dozen 
be  IK  ,  and  a  heap  of  Snowdrops, 
make  a  most  exquisite  centre  for  a 
flower-table ;  and  by  the  mere  care 
of  putting  a  bell  glass  over  them 
during  the  night,  or  when  rooms 
are  extremely  heated,  they  can  be 
long  preserved  in  flower. 


There  is  also  a  sort  <^  imitatkm 
rustic   work   that    is  really  very 
pretty,  and  particularly  snitable  for 
the  growtii  of  this  kind  of  things. 
The  large  fern  pans,  for  instance,  of 
a   rough   woody-looking  matoial, 
and  the  hanging  baskets  of  inter- 
laced pine  •branches  are  extraoody 
nice  for  this  purpose,  and  reason- 
able in  price.      There  is  also  a 
flower-pot  of  the  same  descrintioii 
(of  the  Staffordshire  ware),  sold  at 
the  same  place  as  the  bulbs  that 
would  be  charming  for  a  Gydamen, 
or  for  a  group  of  Hyacinths.    It  has 
an  arrangement  like  a  &lra  floor 
for  draining,  and  is  an  unobjectioD- 
able  imitation   of  a  piece  of  the 
root  of  a  tree.     In  pottmg  things 
in  these  kinds  of  pots  or  pans,  a 
deep  layer  of  well-washed  bits  of 
cluut)oal  may  be  given,  and  covered 
with  moss,  before  the  mould  or  sand 
is  added.    The  wide,  shallow  &ni- 
pans  are  perhaps  of  all  things  the 
best   for   bulb  growing.    But  all 
things  of  glass  and  china  have  also 
a  great  deal  of  handiness,  as  th^ 
are  all  ready  when  we  are  in  any 
difficulty.      Last    winter,    for  in- 
stance, I  had  the  most  beautiful  pie- 
dish   possible!      Some  Snowdrops 
were  started  in  one,  and  when  we 
came  to  move  them  they  had  grown 
so  fixed  that  we  could  not  meddle 
with  them,  and  a  very  lovely  knot 
they  made  of  little  feir  white  beUs 
hanging  on  their  green  stalks.    We 
filled  up  the  dish  with  moss,  and  it 
was  quite  a  gem,  set  in  a  wreath  <^ 
green. 

The  Snowdrops  thrive  best  in 
plain  pure  silver  sand,  kept  a  littb 
moist,  and  always  close  to  the  hght 
after  they  once  have  rooted.  The 
bulbs  of  these  may,  or  may  not,  be 
covered. 

The  Hyacinths  and  Scillas,  as  a 
rule,  do  best  slightly  covered,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bulb  embedded, 
perhaps,  half  an  inch,  and  when 
they  have  fidrly  rooted  we  may  fill 
up  as  much  as  suits  us,  so  as  to 
form  a  bed  on  which  gieen  Hving 
moss  may  grow. 

The  degree  of  moisture  required 
varies  with  the  plants'  growth.  F(» 
the  first  week  or  two  the  veiy 
slightest  damp  in  the  sand  on  which 
the  roots  just  stand  suffices;  after 
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Has  tbe  sand  should  be  kept  moist, 
aiid  when  the  flowers  appear  it 
ahould  be  always  soaked. 

I  never  knew  any  flowers  less 
liable  to  failure  tiian  these  are  when 
thus  managed.  Amongst  many 
dozen  dishfiils  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  a  single  disappointment 
Of  course  some  one  root  may  Ml 
and  have  to  be  thrown  away,  but 
the  dishes  go  on  and  look  as  gay 
wi&out  it. 

These  things  should  be  always 
kept  perfectly  in  the  dark  for  thrco 
weeks  or  more,  till  they  seem  rooted 
thoroughly,  and  then  they  may  be 
placed  in  windows  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  poesibla  If  by  any  chance 
fiost  should  get  in  to  them,  it  must 
be  well  remembered  to  thaw  them 
by  cold  water,  or  by  placing  them 
immediately  in  a  cool  north  aspect, 
because  if  the  morning  sun  shines 
an  them  before  they  have  been 
thawed,  the  effect  is  always  as  if 
they  had  been  singed. 

The  taller  Hyacinths  sometimes 
are  troublesome  as  to  height,  but 
these  smaller  kinds  have  never  given 
me  any  trouble;  and  the  pretty 
Sdllas  amongst  them  make  the  plates 
really  interesting  from  the  very  first 
week  or  two  after  they  are  brought 
into  the  window. 

Soup  plates,  milk  pans,  saucers, 
china  hanging-baskets  lined  with 
tin,  and  large  trays  fitting  windows, 
everything  and  anything  seems  to 
be  impressible;  only  in  all  theso 
things  it  will  be  found  essential  that 
tbe  top  of  the  bulbs  should  be  rather 
above  the  edga 

Crocuses  are  perhaps  the  most 
diflScult  bulbs  to  grow;  people  al- 
ways complain  of  their  growmg  up 
so  long.  This  can  be  attributed 
only  to  want  of  h'ght,  or  to  killing 
with  kindness  and  giving  too  much 
heat.  The  perfectly  pure  white 
Ciocuses,  with  the  large  purple  kind, 
and  the  pretty  little  early  Scottish 
sort,  are  about  the  nicest;  and  when 
these  are  mixed  with  crimson  Tulips, 
the  saucers  and  the  soup  plates 
which  contain  them  look  really  beau- 
tifal.  The  Tulips  may  be  started  in 
their  own  separate  pans,  and  then  be 
grouped  with  Crocuses,  for  flowering, 
which  will  bring  them  out  together. 
These  things  require  much  ^rter 


time  in  the  dark;  and  when  onco 
they  are  well  rooted  should  bo 
brought  to  the  light  and  kept  tho- 
roughly well  watered.  It  is  rather 
a  triumph  to  grow  these  quite  suc- 
cessfully; though  really  it  is  not 
diflScult,  and  they  are  very  pretty 
and  last  a  long  time  out. 

Dishes  and  baskets  filled  with  green 
moss  and  planted  with  red  tulips 
ore  again  delightful  both  in  scent 
and  appearance.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  have  wicker  baskets  var- 
nished with  brown  varnish  in  which 
a  succession  of  spring  flowers  may 
hang  all  the  winter.  A  charming 
fashion  is  a  largeish  basket  with  a 
good-sized  Evergreen  or  Fern  for  tbo 
centre  plant,  grouped  all  round  with 
the  gay  flowers  just  named.  A 
pot  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a  large  tin 
tray  produces  this  effect,  or  a  ring 
of  zinc  full  of  little  flowers  is  very 
often  used  and  put  into  the  basket 
over  the  central  plant,  which  it 
then  enwreaths,  while  moss  is.  added 
to  fill  up  any  vacant  space.  Even 
before  the  bulbs  are  out,  these  bas- 
kets may  look  pretty. 

We  can  always  find  some  pretty 
Fern  to  place  in  them,  and  Campa- 
nulas and  wild  Bindweeds,  Prim- 
roses or  Cyclamens,  mix  charmingly 
with  their  leaves.  Drooping  plants, 
besides,  of  Lobelia  speciosa  are 
perfect  little  gems  for  autumn  fem- 
filled  baskets;  and  these  may  be 
mingled  beautifully  with  the  long 
pink  streamers,  and  the  Sedum 
Sieboldie,  which  grows,  and  grows, 
and  grows,  till  we  are  disposed  to 
laugh  at  its  peraevering  and  spread- 
ing vigour.  I  have  thrown  away 
broken  leaves  and  been  absolutely 
provoked  to  find  a  short  time  after, 
^that  they  had  formed  into  new  plants 
*to  pot! 

The  moss  which  perhaps  does 
best  for  surrounding  this  sort  of 
thing  is  the  pretty  and  easily-grown 
Lycopodium  denticulatum,  or  some 
of  the  English  Hypnums.  Theso 
root  about  very  well  in  the  sand  or 
dry  moss  or  fibre  contained  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  or  in  the  moist  sand 
which  fills  dishes,  and  plates,  and 
saucers. 

The  moss  requires  only  to  be 
planted  here  and  there  on  the  sur- 
face as  soon  as  the  baskets  and 
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dishes  are  brought  into  the  light; 
and  the  moiBture  which,  is  main- 
tained for  the  plants  and  bulbs  is 
aJso  suitable  to  its  growth. 

The  beautiful  little  Cyclamen  Per- 
sicum  is  another  of  winter's  orna- 
ments, which  £dw  of  the  summer 
flowers  can  surpass  in  gracefulness : 
its  waxen  pet^,  stamed  with  a 
purple  spot,  seem  hovering  like  in- 
sects over  the  dark-gieen  leaves.  A 
basket  of  moss  and  Cyclamens  is 
quite  a  fairy  ornament  These  little 
flowers,  too,  blossom  for  months 
together.  I  had  ooe  last  year  in 
beauty  from  the  first  of  Novembw 
till  April;  and  all  ihe  care  that  it 
requiried  was  a  daily  watering  with 
slightly  tepid  water  in  a  light,  airy 
placa 

The  roots  of  these  plants  should 
not  be  covered  with  earth,  but  laid 
on  the  top  of  a  well-drained  pot  of 
soil,  a  quantity  of  finely  broken 
potsh^xls  being  put  in  first,  covered 
with  dry  moss  and  then  filled  up 
with  mould.  The  root,  pressed 
gently  on  the  top,  should  then  be 
slightly  ridged  round  with  a  little 
sdfl,  and  the  pots  should  afterwards 
be  kept  in  a  cool  light  place. 
Lilies  of  the  valley,  too—those  ex- 
quisite little  scented  '  Lilies  of  the 
May,'  as  Norwegian  peasants  call 
them — are  amongst  the  most  eaoy 
flowers  to  grow,  and  on  which  to 
practise  forcing:  and  where  is  the 
lady  gardener  who  wHl  not  be  en- 
chanted when  success  appears  in  the 
form  of  pearly  bells,  and  of  a  perfect 
bouquet  that  has  grown  ready  made  ? 

I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I 
never  yet  have  seen  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory arrangement  of  Lilies  or  of 
Snowdrops  mixed  with  other  flowers. 
They  are  each  so  veir  perfect  in 
their  own  white  gracemlness,  that 
even  blue  flowers  mixed  with  them 
seem  to  be  quite  intrusive  A  pot 
full  of  Ihe  Lilies,  however,  has  from 
ten  to  fourteen  blossoms,  and  the 
wide-folded  leaves  are  pleasant  them- 
selves as  flowers.  The  last  two 
or  three  winters  I  have  r^n^ilarly 
forced  these  Lilies.  In  doing  this,  a 
great  deal  depends  on  due  prepara- 
tion, securing  early  pottmg  and 
plump  well-chosen  roots.  Those 
tx)ught  in  November  or  December 
may  at  once  be  put  into  a  pla^  to 


prepare  for  forcing.  I  have  j^yself 
a  sort  of  heated  plant^aae,  witii 
half  of  the  j^ant-box  laied  with  a 
zinc  hoi-water  case.  My  haidiar 
plants,  or  those  first  bfooght  in  for 
forcing,  are  j^aoed  at  the  end  not 
heated;  but  in  about  a  weak  I  ad- 
vance the  pots  of  Lilies  to  the 
wannest  comer,  and  begin  to  mtor 
regularly.  It  is  about  five  weeks 
from  tt^  time  they  first  come  in 
before  th^  are  in  blossom.  As  soon 
as  they  are  out  enough  to  look 
pretty,  I  replace  the  pot  at  Ihe 
cooler  end  Ihat  the  flowezs  may^last 
thelcmger;  auditisabeolutaly  weeks 
before  they  b^g^i  to  &de,  while  the 
beaulaful  leaves  oontmoe  long  after 
the  fiowers  are  gone.  Each  flower 
should  be  cut  off  as  it  begins  io 
&de,  and  the  leaves  dioukl  ulti- 
mately be  allowed  to  die  off  nadnally 
in  scMue  retired  oomer.  ^Hie  same 
pots  will  flower  year  after  year  with 
mczeasin^  strength,  though  I  hardly 
know  if  it  would  be  safe  to  force 
thiMU  frequently.  K  the  soil  is  re- 
freshed by  the  addition  of  leaf 
mould,  in  which  theae  wood  pkinls 
delight,  I  think  they  would,  how- 
ever, geaerall^,  be  sHiong  enoudi  to 
bear  it;  and  m  this  oaae  would  get 
a  habit,  as  vines  do,  of  buddmg 
early,  changing  their  natoral  season 
for  flowering.  Li  most  things  of 
this  kind,  the  great  aim  in  gard^oiiig 
is  to  find  out  the  idio^yncracy  of 
each  particular  plant  by  expedni^ntB 
as  to  the  sort  of  line  ^t  suits  each. 
It  is  only  by  thus  trying,  that  people 
can  acquire  the  sort  of  pessocal 
knowledge  that  makes  the  care  of 
plants  so  intereslan^  an  ooeopation. 
Genius  is  not  required—- one  abso* 
lutely  blunders  on  to  the  right  path. 
All  that  one  need  have  is  sense  to 
see  the  particular  p^  on  which  a 
success  nas  hung  itself — and  to 
make  a  note  of  t£be  ftkot  for  fdtoie 
guidance  I 

The  applJaDcesfor  all  these  thkgs 
are  as  common  and  chei^  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  as  axe  attainable  in 
any  part  of  England  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  I  hear  oi  such 
disnes  being  grown  suooeasfolly 
fr*om  Newcastle  to  Tc»quay;  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  get 
things  at  oountary  shops,  all  the 
bulbs  I  mention  can  be  sent  down 
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strai^t  from  London  without  tho 
sliglibst  iiyury  —  while  crockery 
pla^  and  milk  pans,  a  few  wicker 
baskets  and  a  little  moss  are  scarcely 
hard  to  meet  with  in  the  most  rural 
dLstzici 

The  results  are  so  completely  and 
pleasingly  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  little  trouble  that  is  required — 
a  few  common  flowers  seem  to  have 
no  right  to  look  so  distinguished — 
though  it  m  quite  astonishing  what 
carefdl  attendance  does  for  them,  and 
how  fiur  and  delicate  the  sheltered 
floweis  appear  in  comparison  with 
Ihfiir  sisters,  exposed  to  the  storms 
of  winter.  • 

As  tiiese  papers  profess  to  be  on 
Floral  NoTeltieB  (though  this  one 
hitherto  has  not  precisely  been  so),  I 
should  certainly  Ml  in  my  duty  ter- 
ribly if  I  did  not  mention  a  flower 
not  yet  attainable,  but  which  some 
&Toured  few  may  have  penetrated 
the  crowd  to  view,  at  the  summer 
flower  shows,  and  which  more  will, 
1  hope,  have  a  chance  of  seeing  next 
month,  as  doubtless  Mr.  Yeitch  will 
send  his  ma^uficent  lily,  if  it  bo 
still  in  blossom,  to  the  final  show. 
The  Liliom  auratum  is  the  ^rand 
new  flower  of  the  day.  It  is  an 
immense,  paJe,  orb-like  flower,  so 
yeiy  luminous  that  light  seems  almost 
to  beam  &om  it  The  pale  rays  of 
brighjt  gold  that  shine  through  every 
petal  form  an  actual  star,  softened 
bgr  the  clear  white  petals  which  form 
a  shining  halo  round  it  One  cannot 
look  on  the  flower  without  remem- 
baEiQg  Longfellow's  expression  as  to 
ib0  stars  being  the  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels,  and  wondering  if  such 
flowers  are  on  their  part  the  stars  of 
earth.  These  flowers  wiU*be,  we  may 
hope,  some  day  as  common  in  our 
gf>*ri<?n«  as  the  old  great  white  Lilies. 
LJlca  the  Peonies  and  Wistarias,  and 
the  common  China  roses,  they  will 
xonltiply  and  spread  on  till  even  our 
cottage  gardens  will  one  day  possess 
them.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see, 
when  a  new  flower  is  found,  the 
great  delight  that  all  thorough- 
going florists  feel,  if  it  is  a  hardy 
<»e,  and  Ukely  to  become  common. 
It  seems  to  be  then  brought  for- 
ward with  absolute  exultation,  as  if 
its  finders  felt  the  pleasure  that  it 
wiU  afford  to  such  succeeding  thou- 


sands, of  those  who  will  grow  it, 
and  delight  in  its  glorious  blossoms. 
I  don't  often  use  the  word  glorious 
in  writing  of  a  flower ;  but  this  is 
one  that  permits,  and  eyen  demands, 
an  exception.  To  me  it  seems  the 
most  beautiful  Lily  that  I  ever  saw*; 
and  it  has,  besides,  all  the  fragrance 
that,  were  it  insignificant,  woidd 
make  its  claim  to  being  cherished. 
The  plants  are  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon Japan  lilies;  and  the  flowers 
have  measured  already  eight  inches 
across.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  these  'golden  lilies'  do  truly 
'  shine  in  beauty.' 

The  only  otiier  well-established 
novelty  of  which  I  have  for  some 
time  been  lying  in  wait  to  write  the 
moment  it  was  in  good  train  for 
becoming  popular,  is  the  heated 
plant-case,  which  has  for  some 
months  attracted  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest at  the  London  flower  shows, 
and  which  greatly  tends  to  enlarge 
the  idea  of  what  flowers  will  do 
indoors  even  in  a  London  atmo- 
sphere. 

These  cases  may  certamly  claim 
very  justly  to  make  the  work  of 
gardening  easy;  and  during  the 
winters  that  I  have  had  them  in 
use  they  have  been  almost  always 
very  gay  with  flowers.  The  pecuhar 
arrangement  for  warming  these  cases 
obviates  all  the  difficulties  which 
fern-growers  know  so  well,  as  to  the 
damping  off  and  mildewing  of  the 
plants ;  and  from  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  at  once  heated  (by  filling  a 
small  reservoir  with  hot  water  daily), 
they  enable  us  to  grow  quantities  oi 
stove  plants  in  drawing-rooms,  as 
well  as  to  force  the  haidier  flowers 
readily,  a  work  that  is  certainly  of 
the  very  pleasantest 

The  warmth  required  for  thQ  more 
tender  plants  and  for  forcing  does 
not  hinder  the  growth  and  duration 
of  hardier  plants  as  well.  The 
forcing  and  heating  are  managed  en- 
tirely at  the  roots,  and  one  end  of 
each  case  is  purposely  left  unwarmed. 
In  this  part  I  have  had  the  same 
white  Camellia  perfectly  unspotted 
for  more  than  Ave  weeks  together, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  tenderest 
stove  plants  flourished. 

There  is  a  great  and  especial 
charm,  too,  in  the  peculiar  bloom 
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and  sparkle  that  the  flowers  retain ; 
the  sheltered  atmosphere  and  the 
frequent  dew-bath  causing  them  to 
wear  often  for  days  and  weeks  that 
sort  of  dewy  bloom  which  generally 
we  see  on  them  only  when  just  un- 
folding ;  and  yet  by  merely  opening 
one  side  of  the  case  we  can  throw 
into  our  rooms  all  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  still  sheltered  and  still 
protected  plants.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  I  force  my  Lilies,  and  in 
them  it  is  that  I  boast  of  winter 
roses.  The  general  idea. is  strong, 
that  only  foliage  plants  thrive  well 
in  such  confinement;  but  this  is  to 
me  a  mystery,  as  I  quite  believe  the 
flowering  plants  when  tried,  to  be 
the  most  easily  grown.*  The  cases 
are  made  to  fill  different  sized 
windows;  the  general  principle 
being,  of  course,  observed  in  all. 
And  when  they  are  filled  with 
creepers  twining  naturally  and  grace- 
fully with  their  own  inimitable 
twistings,  and  bends,  and  wreaths, 
and  with  some  spreading  foliage 
waving  in  the  centre,  with  sufficient 
shade  in  the  way  of  dark-green 
foliage  (not  to  shade  the  plants,  but 
to  cause  light  and  shade  in  group- 
ing), while  gay  and  blooming  flowers 
are  making  an  undergrowth  or 
bending  amidst  the  leaves,  the 
beauty  of  such  a  group  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  perliaps  the  large  glass 
cases  give  an  idea  of  completeness 
to  the  little  group  in  itselr,  beyond 
what  is  felt  when  in  a  large  conser- 
vatory we  see  things  in  detail  in- 
stead of  in  one  group. 

The  plant-case,  ho^rever,  with  its 
contents,  is  a  group,  and,  as  such, 
can  benefit  by  good  taste  in  group- 
ing, and  by  the  power  the  arranger 
has  of  bringing  the  strong  points 
forward.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
still  so  small  a  group  that  each 
separate  item  is  valuable . 

The  small-leaved  Passion-flower, 
Cissus,  Gardenia,  Lobelia,  Camelia, 
Myrtle,  Verbena,  Aztdia,  Gloxinia, 
Achimines,LiUes  of  all  kinds— Ferns, 
mosses,  are  amongst  the  tilings  that 
thrive  here  delightfully— the  'beau- 

*  Th««»  patent  plant-cases  can,  I  believe, 
always  no*r  be  seen,  filled  with  suitable 
plant:!,  at  Mr.  Veitch's  Nursery  in  Kinc's 
Koad,  S.W.  ^  ^ 


tiful  leaved'  Maranta  is  a  good 
centre-piece,  and  the  red  Draciftia, 
grown  in  such  a  case,  is  always 
ready  to  appear  on  the  dinner-table 
in  its  most  brilliant  colouring.  Se- 
veral persons  as  well  as  myself  have 
also  had  beautiful  plants  of  Orchids 
for  many  months  together  growing 
well  in  these  cases,  and  keeping  in 
flower  long.  Littie  hanging  baskets 
are  al'^o  managed  beautifully.  The 
dewy  atmosphere  prevents  the  dry- 
ing up,  which  is  their  great  fiiiling 
when  hung  in  too  airy  windows,  and 
these  httle  rafts  of  flowers  look  iron- 
derfuUy  pretty. 

The  way  of  fastening  four  or  five 
sticks  together,  which  on  a  larger 
scale  is  practised  much  for  Orchids, 
is  a  very  taking  one  for  such  little 
plantii.  The  sticks  are  merely  wired 
together  into  a  rough  frame  (being 
fastened  with  copper  wire  because 
it  does  not  rust)  and  then  they  sup- 
port a  small  ball  of  moss  contain- 
ing a  littie  soil  or  a  handful  of 
cocoa  fibre  in  which  littie  creepers 
root  well. 

The  small  blue  Campanula,  and 
the  blue  Lobelia,  are  perfect  plants 
for  such  a  place,  and  the  Tonenia 
Asiatica  also,  and  some  small  Achi- 
mines  are  very  lovely  things  to  use 
in  such  a  manner,  while  they  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  keep  up  succes- 
sions almost  all  through  the  year. 
Littie  Ferns,  too,  are  beautiful  to 
creep  about  such  rafts,  and  the 
flowers  amongst  them  look  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  while  I  have  some- 
times seen  deUcate  climbers  knit  to 
them,  and  form  with  tiiem  littie 
knots,  like  a  group  of  jewels  set  in 
a  chain  of  filigree. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  devices 
for  growing  winter  flowers.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  indeed  de- 
lightful ;  but  there  is  room  to  ques- 
tion if  the  simple  act  of  growing 
them  and  watching  them  is  not  a 
greater  pleasure  even  than  the  ga- 
thering them.  Indeed,  to  a  genuine 
window  gardener  to  gather  any 
flower  is  not  an  easy  task ;  and  thus 
all  unconsciously  one  comes  to  cling 
to  modes  of  growth  hke  these,  that 
form  ungathered  nosegays,  and  to 
flowers  that  wreath  themselves,  while 
growing,  into  new  forms. 
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OS  nut  OOABT.    (Drawn  by  J.  D.  WaUon.) 


THIS  is  the  queen  of  months  for 
thesea-bauier.  The  earlier,  and 
perhaps  hrighter  months  of  the  year 
may  seem  more  attractive,  and  sorry 
8h(Nild  I  indeed  be  to  cast  the  slight- 
est imputation  upon  any  part  of  the 
year  as  being  untit  for  sea-bathing ; 
bat  in  September  and  October  the 
^ter  has  attained  a  soft  warmth 
that  gives  to  those  two  months  a 
character  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
which  endures,  with  but  very  slight 
deterioration,  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, or,  if  the  skies  should  be  snow- 
IflBB,  even  into  dark  December  itself. 
The  summer^s  sun  has  poured  its 
genial  b^uns  on  the  rocks  and  sands 
of  the  diore,  and  each  returning  tide 
has  washed  over  the  heated  beach, 
carrying  bock  into  the  wide  waters 
the  warmth  that   had  so  lavishly 
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saturated  the  shores ;  so  that  a  belt 
of  warm  water,  wider  than  is  tra- 
versed by  ordinaiy  bathers,  encircles 
the  coast,  and  invites  the  wearied 
denizens  of  crowded  cities  to  its 
tender  embrace. 

I  say,  advisedly,  the  denizens  of 
cities,  because  the  permanent  in- 
habitants of  sea-side  towns  imbibe 
contempt  of  the  ocean  in  proportion 
to  their  familiarity  with  it,  never  seem 
to  bathe,  and  always  prefer  to  walk 
for  recreation  away  from  the  sea 
rather  than  on  its  sounding  shores. 
Was  it  not  this  very  smnmer  that,  on 
interrogating  the  plentiful  fiunily  of 
a  distinguished  bath-owner,  I  elicited 
the  fact  that  only  one  of  their  num- 
ber had  ever  tried  a  bath  in  salt 
water,  and  that  the  experience  of 
even  the  sohtary  exception  was  re- 
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stricted  to  a  marble  trough  of  arti- 
ficiall J  wanned  salt  water  inside  a 
little  room?  Paterfiunilias,  though 
descanting  many  hmidreda  of  times 
daily  on  the  manifold  Tirtoes  of  sea- 
bathing,  and  by  the  fiudnatrng  elo- 
quence of  his  style  inducing  the 
casual  crowd  to  be  trundled  into  the 
spray  in  the  oblong  boxes  called 
'  machines/  candidly  confessed  to  me 
that  he  u$ed  to  bathe  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Materfomilias  never  had  ven- 
tured to  test  practically  the  virtue  of 
the  element  which  she  verbally  ex- 
tolled, and  not  even  the  boys  had 
attempted  a  single  stroke  in  tiie  salt 
waves. 

Even  as  these  lines  are  passing 
through  the  printer's  hands,  the 
wiser  visitors  are  gathered  around 
the  coast,  hovering  upon  the  edge 
of  ihe  ocean,  and  intending  to  take 
the  proper  advantage  of  its  good 
quahties.  Being  of  a  somewhat  am- 
phibious nature,  and  having  appa- 
rently descended  from  Nicola  Pesce, 
or  the  Seal-wife  of  the  fiuiy  tale,  I 
have  been  greatly  consulted  about 
tiie  proper  management  of  bathing, 
both  in  fresh  and  sea  water,  and 
take  the  present  opportunity  of 
committing  to  paper  some  of  the 
hints  that  have  been  verbally  given 
throughout  many  successive  seasons. 

What  is  the  proper  time  of  year 
for  sea-bathing? 

All  the  year  round,  for  those  who 
will  venture  upon  the  apparently 
rash  but  really  simple  and  agreeable 
exploit  No  one  need  be  afraid  of 
the  cold  water,  however  frosiy  the 
day  may  be,  for  the  water  is  ever 
warmer  than  the  air,  and  the  reetlly 

drea»ng.  Still  me  bath  in  the  open 
air  is  a  much  pleasanter  and  less 
freezing  operation  than  the '  tubbing ' 
in  a  dressing-room,  for  the  walk  to 
the  sea  and  the  quick  swim  in  the 
water  have  made  the  blood  circulate 
through  the  frame,  and  the  cold  is 
thrown  off  the  body  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back.  The  coldest  time  of 
the  year,  as  far  as  the  water  is  con- 
cerned, is  about  April,  when  the  sea 
has  beaten  for  a  series  of  months  on 
frozen  shores,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  absorb  any  heat  from  ' 
the  sunbeams.  But  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  time  of  year,  be  it  fine 


or  be  it  rainy,  there  is  vcMog  to 
compare  with  the  open  sea  batii,  no- 
thing which  sends  so  warm  a  gk>w 
through  the  frame  in  winter,  nommg 
that  so  effectually  Isaoes  the  flagging 
nerves  in  summer. 

What  is  the  proper  time  for 
bathing? 

AssureoUy  in  the  early  inonuDg 
before  breakfast,  and  late  in  the 
evening.  And  let  no  one  &ncy  that 
a  bath  at  both  these  times  inll  be 
weakening.  Properly  taken,  a  dip 
in  the  sea  has  a  strengthening  efiMi 
and  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  the  wa- 
ter that  causes  ihe  languid  feeliog 
so  frequently  complained  of  after 
bathing.  To  all  readers  of  the  male 
sex  let  me  give  the  following  adyioe, 
strengthoied  by  the  practice  of  many 
years,  and  let  me  casually  mention 
that  the  writer  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  enviable  beings  with  constito- 
tions  of  steel  and  an  epidermis  toogh 
as  a  rhinoceros's  hide,  who  are  nerer 
ailing  themselves  and  never  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  eyeiy  one 
is  not  so  robust  as  thenaselves. 

In  the  first  place,  eschew  machiriRB, 
rightiy  so  calJed,  as  they  reduce  sea- 
bathing to  the  merest  mechanical 
process  of  getting  into  the  water  and 
out  again,  with  a  host  of  caiee  on 
your  mind. 

You  are  always  afraid  of  getting 
into  the  wrong  machine,  and  as 
you  swim  out  to  sea,  you  must  be 
continually  looking  back  to  note 
the  various  changes  in  the  position 
of  those  vehicles,  for  thougn  your 
own  particular  wheeled  packing-case 
may  nave  been  the  fourth  in  order 
when  you  left  it,  a  few  changes  will 
reduce  it  to  second  or  raise  it  to 
sixth.  As  you  splash  about  in  tiie 
water  you  cannot  keep  from  yonr, 
mind  the  unpleasant  consdonsness 
that  some  intending  bather  is  watch- 
ing your  machine  with  hungry  eye 
and  grudging  you  every  minute  of 
your  swim.  Then,  as  you  retam, 
unless  your  sense  of  self-reliance  be 
greatiy  developed,  it  is  barely  agree- 
able to  know  that  you  are  approach- 
ing a  sea-shore  crowded  with  spec- 
tators of  both  sexes,  and  as  you  gel 
gradually  into  shallow  water,  your 
efforts  to  keep  yourself  modestly 
hidden  under  the  sur&ce  are  sadly 
provocative  of  exconatiouB  on  knees 
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and  elbows ;  while,  if  yotir  eontonr 
has  lost  the  Apolk>-like  elegance  of 
its  yonth  and  38  tencUng  towards  the 
matorer  outlines  of  Silenns,  you  can- 
not avoid  the  humiliating  oonscions- 
0688  that  all  yonr  efforts  are  in  Tain, 
and  that  though  perhaps  not  witty  in 
yourself,  you  are  certaLoly  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.  Lastly,  wnen  you  get 
up  those  flapping  steps,  which  always 
seem  as  if  wey  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  bather's 
4mticle  just  as  he  raises  his  fDot  for 
the  ascent,  what  a  wretchedly  de- 
pressing and  comfortless  cell  the  ma- 
chme  proves  itself  to  be!  It  is  Ml 
d  hard  edges  and  sharp  angles,  so 
sinall  that  when  you  try  to  use  the  two 
flimsy  pockBt-handkerchie&  euphe- 
mioosly  called  towels,  you  knoc^ 
yoor  elbows  against  the  side,  and  so 
rickety  that  it  turches  wildly  as  each 
wave  strikes  the  side,  sending  the  in- 
mate staggering  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  generally  brmging  him  up 
suddenly  with  his  head  against  a  hat- 
peg  or  his  nose  through  the  remark- 
able article  of  furniture  hung  on  a 
nail,  and  supposed  by  sanguine  per- 
sons to  represent  a  looking-glass. 

En  pasacmt,  I  believe  that  these 
nine-by-six-inch  glasses  are  made  ex- 
pressly for  bathing-machines,  never 
hiving  seen  them  in  any  other  capa- 
city, not  even  in  broken'  shops.  A 
bather,  witli  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  drawing,  might  make  an  interest- 
ing series  of  portraits  of  himself  as 
he  appears  in  the  machine  mirrors. 
They  all  possess  the  property  of  dis- 
torting the  image  reflected  in  them, 
and  have  the  fortiier  peculiarity  that 
no  two  are  precisely  alike.  One  of 
them  will  wid^  the  countenance  till 
the  &ce  isas  £t  as  a  Norfolk bifiOn; 
another  elongating  it  until  it  resem- 
bles the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon ;  another 
will  draw  all  the  features  diagonally 
into  a  comer ;  while  another  will  im- 
part to  the  countenance  a  semi-lunar 
outline,  the  gibbosity  of  which  is  di- 
rected upwaids  or  downwards,  side- 
ways or  diagonally,  according  to  the 
idio^cracy  of  the  particular  glass. 
And  even  in  those  rare  instonces 
where  the  glass  is  tolerably  even, 
and  presents  the  features  in  their 
proper  relationship  with  each  other, 
large  patches  of  the  silvering  are 
always  absent,  and  considerable  ac- 


tivity is  needful  in  shifting  the  &oe 
rapidly  so  as  to  get  a  connected  idea 
of  its  general  aspect. 

So,  abjure  machines  with  all  their 
belongings,  have  nothing  to  do  vnth 
towels  a  foot  s(}uare,  wet  and  slippery 
boards,  obnoxious  hat-pegs  and  hy- 
pocritical mirrors,  but  take  good 
advice  and  bathe  freely  in  the  open 
air. 

Turn  out  of  bed  by  six  A.M.,  put 
on  your  worst  suit  of  clothes,  and 
with  a  good  rough  towel  in  one 
pocket,  a  comb  in  another,  and  with- 
out either  watch  or  money,  neither 
of  which  you  will  want,  start  off  in 
the  bright,  fresh  morning  air.  Do 
not  go  to  bathe  fasting,  as  some 
persons  wrongly  recommend,  but 
drink  a  cup  of  noilk,  and,  if  you  like, 
eat  with  it  half  a  captain's  biscuit. 
Without  this  precaution  the  syst^un 
is  apt  to  be  chilled  by  tho  water,  and 
the  brisk  glow  of  reaction  does  not 
take  place,  thereby  undoing  all  the 
benefit  of  the  batii.  Some  persons 
recommend  a  teaspoonfcd  of  rum  or 
brandy  in  the  milk,  but  I  think  the 
addition  to  be  quite  needless. 

Being  thus  primed,  set  off  at  a 
brisk  walk  for  some  pleasant  and 
retired  spot,  at  least  a  mile  away, 
and  if  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  so 
much  the  better.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  intending  bather  has  already 
surveyed  the  locality  at  low  water, 
and  ^owB  that  no  sunken  rock  will 
be  in  his  way,  and  that  he  can  steer 
his  course  safely  by  certain  marks 
on  tlie  shore.  Let  him  run  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  his  dressing-place 
at  his  best  speed,  off  with  his  clothes, 
putting  the  towel  on  the  top  of  all, 
and  then  dash  into  the  water  at  faU 
run.  As  soon  as  the  waves  reach  to 
his  knees,  he  should  fall  forward,  let 
the  water  cover  him  completely,  pick 
himself  up  again,  and  push  his  way 
out  to  sea  until  he  has  gained  a  depth 
of  some  three  feet,  when  it  will  be 
better  to  swim,  if  he  is  experienced 
in  the  art,  if  not  he  should  not  go 
deeper  than  the  breast  Granting 
the  natatory  power,  let  him  take  a 
good  sharp  6v?im,  well  within  his 
strength,  Mck  and  splash  about  with 
hearty  goodwill,  and  then  quietly 
nu^e  for  shore.  As  soon  as  he  lands 
he  should  run  at  full  speed  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  along  the  beach,  and  off 
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to  his  doiheB  as  &flt  as  his  I^  will 
cany  bim.  A  brisk  rob  with  the 
towel,  on  with  the  more  needful 
articles  of  apparel,  and  the  rest  of 
the  toilet  can  oe  c(Hnpleted  at  leiimre. 
A  shan)  walk  homewards,  a  littie 
more  elaborate  toilet,  and  yon  feel 
fit  to  ^ock  down  an  ox  and  eat  him 
afterwards,  as  the  saying  is.  What 
a  ddicious  feeling  of  coolness,  yet  of 
heedthy  glow,  p^rrades  the  system  I 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  merely  to 
breathe  the  finesh  air !  How  heurtily 
you  pily  the  poor  misguided  beings 
that  nave  been  foolishly  simmering 
in  bed  instead  of  enjoying  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  how  very  landiy  you 
take  to  your  breakfiust  f 

Qo,  if  possible,  with  a  friend,  if 
you  can  with  two  or  three,  and  be 
sure  to  breakfiafit  in  company.  There 
are  some  who  will  read  these  lines 
to  whom  they  will  recal  kindly  re- 
membrances of  many  an  early  walk 
and  bracing  swim,  and  of  the  jovial 
breakfasts  that  formed  the  inevitable 
sequel.  How  we  used  to  get  over 
the  ground  to  our  bathing-place; 
how  we  used  to  race  into  the  water, 
surreptitiously  slipping  buttons  and 
loosening  ties  on  the  journey ;  how 
we  used  to  splash  about  in  the  sea, 
and  try  our  speed  on  the  shore  after- 
wuxisl  And  what  an  exciting  scene 
it  was  when  one  of  the  party  forgot 
his  towel,  and  announcmg  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  ^e  first  he 
could  seize,  there  was  a  general  race 
for  the  coveted  article,  the  last  in 
the  race  being  forced  to  dry  himself 
as  he  best  could !  And  what  break- 
&stswe  used  to  pick  up  in  the  early 
morning,  ransacking  butchers',  fish- 
mongers', and  fruiterers'  shops,  car- 
rying the  proceeds  home  and  getting 
them  cooked  while  we  dressed!  I 
baow  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
un&shionable  in  the  extreme,  but  it 
was  very  pleasant,  and  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  likely  to  complain  were 
the  disappointed  late  risers  who  found 
the  cream  of  the  fresh  viands  gone. 

Shoidd,  however,  the  intending 
batiier  be  a  strong  swimmer  and 
have  some  notion  of  handling  an  oar, 
let  him  betake  himself  to  a  boat  and 
pull  ofif  to  sea  some  three  or  four 
miles  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
plunge  into  deep  clear  water.  Be- 
membering   two   useful   pieces   of 


advice,  namely,  always  to  jump  over 
the  stem  aad  not  over  the  side,  and 
to  take  a  short  ston-ladder  if  it 
should  be  his  first  attompi  at  bathing 
from  a  boat    No  osie  who  has  not  a 
practical  experience  of  the  feat  has 
any  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  getling 
into  a  boat  out  of  the  water,  eq»- 
daily  if  the  sea  should  lumpen  to  he 
running  rather  high.     It  is  easy 
enough  to  seize  the  gunwale,  hat,  as 
soon  as  the  hands  are  clasped  cm 
the  plank,  the  legs  and  body  are 
sucked  under  the  boat^  and  the  least 
infliction  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
copious  incrustation  of  tar.    Geite- 
rally,  after  a  great  amount  of  splash- 
ing and  plunging,  the  strength  M&, 
the  bather  is  forced  to  relinquish  his 
hold,  and  ia  immediately  ran  down 
by  the  boat,  so  that  a  solitary  expe- 
dition is  not  without  'danger.    Yel, 
to  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness, the  task  of  getting  into  the 
boat  is  nearly  as  ea£fy  as  jumping 
out  of  it,  and  may  be  adueved  in 
two  ways. 

The  easiest  method  is,  just  before 
leaping  into  the  sea,  to  thrust  the 
handle  of  an  oar  under  the  seat, 
leaving  the  blade  to  project  over  the 
stem.  This  acts  as  a  haiidle,aDd  l^ 
passing  the  right  I^  over  it  the 
Dody  is  raised  out  of  the  water  and 
the  entrance  into  the  boat  is  simjde 
enough.  But  the  legitimate  method 
requires  no  assistance.  The  bather 
swims  to  the  stem,and  grasping  the 
taf&ail  with  both  haxxls  he  beats 
with  his  feet  on  the  surfiMse  of  the 
water,  so  as  to  keep  himsdf  stretched 
horizontally  from  the  boat  Waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  boat  sinks 
between  two  waves,  he  gives  a  plunge 
with  both  feet,  presses  his  hands 
forcibly  downwards,  and  springs 
forward  so  that  his  chest  rests  on 
the  tafi&ail.  At  the  nextwavc^  he 
makes  another  effort,  and  rollsquietly 
into  the  boat. 

A  few  words  about  the  evening 
bath.  The  very  idea  of  a  swim  after 
darkness  has  set  in  seldom  &ils 
to  startle  those  to  whom  it  is  first 
proposed ;  but  I  have  generally 
found  that  when  the  first  attemf^ 
has  been  made,  the  evening  bath  be- 
comes almost  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  existence.  In  most  respects  it  is 
managed  like  that  of  the  eemymom- 
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iDg,  bat  tiie  baliher  shoiild  not  lemain 
m  the  water  for  more  than  half  the 
period  occnped  l^  the  morning 
8wjm,  and  however  aUnring  may  be 
the  waves,  shonld  resist  the  tempta- 
tion  and  letnm  to  shate  after  a 
quick  swim  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
80.  As  the  morning  bath  was  the 
preeoisor  of  breakfiut,  so  onght  the 
evening  bath  to  be  followed  by 
supper,  provided  that  the  bather  is 
aociffitomed  to  take  that  cheerful 
meaL 

Whatever  may  be  the  time  chosen 
lor  bathing,  let  the  reader  beware  of 
ranaining  in  tiie  water  for  too  long 
a  period— an  error  which  is  daily 
conunitfced  even  by  those  who  onght 
to  know  better,  and  which  is  at  the 
root  of  the  weakening  symptoms 
which  so  often  foUow  sea-bathing, 
and  which  are  commonly  set  down 
to  delicacy  of  the  constitution  instead 
of  being  attributed,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  the  imprudence  of  the  in- 
dividual. If,  on  coming  out  of  the 
water,  ihere  is  the  least  feeling  of 
giddinesB,  or  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
kne  thdr  colour,  accept  those  symp- 
toms as  a  sign  that  the  immersion 
has  been  too  protracted,  and  reduce 
the  period  at  least  one  third  at  the 
next  bath.  Or  even  if  these  symp- 
tooia  are  absent  and  the  bather  feels 
at  all  languid  after  dressing,  let  him 
know  that  he  must  shorten  his  next 
bath  and  be  very  careful  of  the  sea. 
The  right  feeling  on  leaving  the 
waves  is  a  genaral  consciousness  of 
exultation  and  lightness,  the  system 
fihoold  find  itself  braced  and  the 
limbs  impatient  for  action. 

It  seems  ahnost  needless  to  advise 
those  who  cannot  swim  to  remain 
veU  within  their  depth,  and  yet 
there  are  not  wanting  many  fool- 
haidy  persons  who  will  venture  into 
the  water  until  it  covers  their  shoul- 
ders, forgetful  that  a  larger  wave 
than  usual,  or  a  current,  unseen  but 
powwfti],  may  in  a  moment  bear 
them  out  of  their  depth.  Forgetful, 
too,  that  a  dight  hole  of  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  such  as  is  oitea 
toned  round  a  stone  lying  on  the 
ttod,  will  be  sufficient  to  submerge 
the  moiith  and  nostrils,  and  as  effec- 
tnal  a  cause  of  death  as  if  it  were  a 
mile  in  deptii  and  as  much  in  width. 

I  knew  a  bather  drowned  in  this 


manner,  the  hole  into  which  he  trod 
being  about  three  indies  deep  and 
eighteen  indies  wide.  But  it  caused 
hum  to  sink  suddenly,  so  that  tiie 
water  covered  his  lips:  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  milled  his  footing 
when  really  within  his  depili,  tmd 
was  carried  away  by  the  tide.  On 
another  occasion,  wlule  bathing  in  a 
river,  my  companion  committed  a 
similar  error.  Fortunately,  the 
stream,  which  was  rather  swift, 
bore  1dm  into  shallow  water,  not 
deeper  than  his  waist  But  even 
there  would  he  have  been  drowned, 
for  he  also  had  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  plunged  and  kicked  with  all 
his  might,  shoutii^  loudly  for  help, 
and  was  sw^t  floundering  down 
the  stream.  Wishing  to  give  him  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  folly  of  such 
proceedings,  I  allowed  bun  to  be 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  then  set 
him  on  his  feet 

Even  to  those  who  can  swim  some 
little  advice  is  needed,  as  I  can  testify 
by  personal  experience,  having  on 
one  occasion  run  no  small  risk  of 
losing  my  life.  One  of  the  first  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  on  arriving  at 
any  part  of  the  coast  is  to  learn  the 
run  of  the  tides  and  the  hour  of  high 
water.  It  is  astonishing,  on  visiting 
the  different  coasts,  how  unlike  are 
the  tides,  how  high  they  rise  in  some 
places,  dashing  the  waves  half  up 
the  clifb,  while  in  others  th^  advance 
slowly  and  wet  only  a  few  feet  of  the 
rocks.  In  some  places,  again,  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  tides  run  along 
the  shore  like  a  mill-race,  while  at 
slack  water  the  bather  can  swim 
from  shore  and  back  again  without 
needing  to  try  his  strength  against 
the  stream. 

Cnrrente,  too,  are  mightily  plenti- 
ful off  some  coasts,  and  very  trouble- 
some afiGurs  they  are,  putting  out  all 
your  calculations,  carrying  you  off 
to  the  left  while  you  &ncy  you  are 
making  great  progress  to  the  right, 
and  altogether  behaving  in  a  most 
treacherous  fiishion.  Besides,  many 
'of  these  cnrrente  consist  of  water 
which  is  very  much  ooMer  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  ocean,  and  the 
boundaries  of  whidi  are  so  sharply 
defined,  that  in  crossing  a  current 
the  arms  and  hands  may  be  chilled 
almost  to  the  bone,  wlule  the  re- 
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mamder  of  the  body  is  stQl  in  the 
warm  water  of  the  oo^uu  This 
sadden  change  from  genial  warmth 
to  freezing  cold  is  terribly  provoca- 
tive of  cramp,  the  scoorge  and  terror 
df  all  bathers,  depriving  the  stoutest 
swimmer  of  all  presence  of  mind 
as  its  dread  fingers  rack  the  nerves 
and  draw  up  the  mnscles  into  tortur- 
ing knots  of  white  and  corrugated 
flesh. 

Ayoid,  therefore,  cunents  at  all 
T)sk&  and  all  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Though  often  invisible,  and  only 
discoverable  by  their  ^ects,  Uiey 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  tiie 
smoother  surfisu^  and  the  different 
reflection  from  the  water.  Should, 
however,  the  bather  be  seized  with 
cramp,  let  him  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind,  but,  turning  on  his  back,  a 

C'tion  which  effectually  prevents 
from  sinking,  let  him  knead 
and  rub  the  suffering  part  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  he  paddles 
himself  towards  shore.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  seized  by  this  terrible 
foe,  and  by  dint  of  squeezing,  pinch- 
ing, rubbine,  and  paddling,  have 
got  safely  ashore.  Indeed,  I  always 
do  suffer  frt>m  cramp  in  one  toe,  but 
knovnng  that  no  danger  can  come,  I 
do  not  trouble  myself  about  it. 
Cramp  is  truly  a  fearful  enemy,  and 
has  drowned  many  a  victim  in  water 
that  would  scarce  have  covered  his 
knees  while  standing  upright 

Here  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  of  advice  to  per- 
sons who  cannot  swim,  and  who  find 
themselves  carried  into  deep  water, 
or  who  perchance  Ml  out  of  a  boat 
or  over  a  ship's  side. 

There  is  only  one  course  to  follow, 
but  that,  if  followed,  veill  bring  cer- 
tain safety.  The  person  who  finds 
himself  in  such  a  predicament  should 
turn  on  his  bacK,  keep  both  arms 
and  feet  below  the  surmoe,  hold  the 
body  quite  still,  bend  the  head  as 
&r  back  as  possible,  and  allow  the 
water  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the 
lower  lip.  It  will  reach  no  higher, 
and  a  living  human  body  in  this  * 
attitude  cannot  sink.  The  brain, 
which  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
body,  and  which  would  tend  to  drag 
the  fiice  under  vrater,  is  supported 
upon  the  chest,  which  is  rendered 
buoyant  by  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 


while  t^  limbs  are  perfectly  up- 
borne 1^  the  water  as  l(»g  as  they 
remain  submerged. 

The  rationale  of  this  attitiide  is 
sufficiently  simple.    When  a  person 
who  cannot  swim  falls  into  deep 
water,  and  finds  himself  ivith  na 
support  to  his  feet,  a  condition  which 
is  wholly  new  to  him,  he  begms  to 
kick  and  to  straggle,  and  endeaTomrB 
to  lift  himself  as  fiur  out  of  the  water 
as  possible.     In  fact,  he  trkfi  to 
kneel  on  the  surfsM^e,  aided  by  bia 
hands,  just  as  if  he  had  Men 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  were 
trying  to  crawl  out  of  the  water 
again.    Of  course  he  can  never  eqc* 
ceed,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  tiie 
violence  of  his  struggles,  he  forces 
himself  under  water  again.     For, 
every  ounce  weight  that  is  held  in 
the  air  becomes  unsupported  by  the 
water,  and  tends  to  force  the  rest  of 
the  body  below  the  surfiice.    Hence, 
one  of  the  feats  in  swimming,  and 
one  that  strongly  tests  the  powers, 
is  to  hold  an  arm  or  a  leg  out  of  the 
water  without  being  submerged  by 
ite  dead  weight    The  water  being 
rather  heavier,  balk  for  bulk,  will 
support  as  much  of  tbe  human  body 
as  is  intrusted  to  ite  charge,  and 
acting   on   this   principle,  a  good 
swimmer  never  exnauste  his  valuable 
strength  by  lifting  his  head  and 
breast  out  of  the  water  as  is  done 
by  many  ignorant  persons,  but  keeps 
the  whole  of  his  body,  and  even  his 
chin,  resting  on  the  water  and  sup- 
ported by  it   A  high  swimmer  never 
lasts. 

Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of 
writing  a  treatise  on  swimming,  and 
if  I  did  so,  should  not  expect  that 
any  one  would  be  able  to  swim 
merely  after  a  perusal  of  ite  pages. 
I  did  indeed,  at  Paris,  see  a  man 
very  nearly  drowned  thioogh  his 
ignorant  presumption.  Having  read 
a  French  translation  of  Framdin's 
littie  pamphlet  on.  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, and  probably  practised  the 
stroke  while  balanced  across  a  chair, 
he  thought  himself  a  swimmer,  and 
boldly  jumped  into  the  deep  water, 
with  what  consequences  may  be 
easily  imagined.  While,  therefore, 
disclauning  all  such  intentions,  I 
merely  profess  to  give  a  few  words 
of  instruction  that  are  easily  carried 
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out,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saTing 
many  a  yalnable  life. 

So,  if  any  of  my  non-swimming 
readeis  should  baye  the  mirfortnne 
to  get  into  deep  water,  let  them 
observe  the  following  instmciions, 
and  assure  themselyes  of  safety. 
Don't  scream,  you  baye  no  breath 
to  spare.  Don't  struggle,  you  have 
no  strength  to  spare.  Kicking 
makes  you  gasp,  and  gasping  makes 
you  sink.  Turn  on  ue  back,  press 
the  back  of  the  head  between  the 
dioulders,  and  allow  the  body  to 
sink  untfl  the  water  touches  the  eyes 
and  lower  lip.  Above  all  things, 
remember  to  keep  the  hands  and 
&et  under  the  surface,  and  if  you 
feel  a  succouring  hand,  don't  twist 
lound  and  grasp  at  it,  or  you  will 
in  all  probability  drag  under  water 
both  yourself  and  your  intended 


rescuer.  It  is  not  easy,  but  it  can 
be  done  and  has  been  done,  and  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  most 
certain  way  to  escape  danger  is  to 
have  pondered  over  the  best  method 
of  meeting  it.  Putting  aside  the 
special  feats  which  are  performed 
by  those  accomplished  in  the  art, 
swimming  is  nothing  more  than 
confidence  in  the  water.  A  good 
swimmer  never  keeps  to  rules,  he 
swims  as  he  breathes,  without 
knowing  it,  the  possibility  of  sink- 
ing never  entering  his  imagination. 
Water  is  an  element  that  likes  to 
be  trusted,  and  if  you  will  con- 
fidingly deliver  yourself  over  to  its 
charge,  it  will  lovingly  bear  you  in 
its  bosom,  rock  you  gently  in  its 
arms,  and  pour  through  your  frame 
new  streams  of  life  and  health. 
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POOE  EICHAED'S  SAYINGS, 

WITH>NNOTATIONS  TiY  THE  LORD  DUNDREARY. 


z  can't  thuokk  a  rirs :  ko,  by  jovb,  i  can't.    (P.  330.) 


A  FELL  AH  once  told  me  that  ano- 
ther fellah  wote  a  book  before  he 
was  bom — I  mean  before  the  frst 
fellah  was  bom  (of  course  the  fellah 
who  wote  it  must  have  been  bom,  else, 
how  could  he  have  wittenit?)— that 
is  a  long  time  ago — to  pwove  that  a 
whole  lot  of  pwoverbs  and  things 
that  fellahs  are  in  the  habit  of  quot- 
ing were  all  nonsense. 

I  should  vewy  much  like  to  get 
that  book.  I— I  think  if  I  could 
get  it  at  one  of  those  spherical—no 
—globular— no,  that's  not  the  word 
— circle— circular— yes,  that's  it — 
circulating  libwawies  (I  knew  it  was 


something  that  went  round) — I  ihmk 
if  I  could  just  borrow  that  book 
from  a  circulating  libwawy — Fd — 
yes,  upon  my  word  now— I'd  twy 
and  wead  it  A  doothed  good  sort 
of  book  that,  I'm  sure.  I— I  always 
did  hate  pwoverbs.  In  the  firat 
place,  they,  they're  so  howwibly  con- 
fusing-1 — I  always  mix  'em  up  to- 
getiier— somehow,  when  I  t^  to 
weckomember  them.  And  besides, 
if  evewy  fellah  was  to  wegulate  his 
life  by  a  lot  of  pwoverbs,  what — 
what  a  beathly  soit  of  uncomfortable 
life  he  would  lead  I 
I  remoleckt — I  mean  remembeo:^ — 
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wben  I  was  quite  a  little  fellah—in 
pmaforee — and  liked  wasbewwy  jam, 
and— and  a  lot  of  howwid  things  for 
tea— there  was  a  sort  of  collection  of 
illostwated  pwoverhe  hanging  up  in 
OUT  nursery  at  home.  Tl^y  belonged 
to  onr  old  nurse— Sarah— I  think — 
and  she  had  'em  fwamed  and  glazed. 
'  Poor— Richard  V I  think  she  caUed 
'em— and  she  used  to  say — poor 
dear— tiiat  if  evewy  fellah  attended 
to  evewything  Poor  Bichard  wote, 
that  he'd  get  vewy  wich,  and  1-live 
and  die— happy  ever  after.  How- 
ever—it— ifs  vewy  dear  to  me  tiiat 
—he  couldn't  have  attended  to  them 
— AtnweJ^,  else,  how  did  the  fellah 
come  to  be  called  Poor  Richard?  I 
—I  hate  a  fellah  that  pweaches  what 
he  doesn't  pwaetise.  Of  courth,  if 
what  he  said  was  twue,  and  he'd 
stuck  to  it — he— he'd  have  been 
called— Rich  Richard— Stop  a  mi- 
nute—how's that  ?  Rich  Rich-ard  ? 
"Why  tiiat  would  have  been  too  rich. 
Pwiqie  thafs  the  reason  he  pweferred 
being  Poor.    How  vewy  wich ! 

Bert;,  as  t  was  saying,  these  picture 
pwoverbs  were  all  hung  up  in  our 
nursery,  and  a  more  uncomfortable 
set  of  makthims — ^you  never  wead. 
For  instance,  there  was 

'  EabLT  to  bed  AMD  EABLT  TO  BISE 

Makes  a  fellah  healthy,   and 
wealthy,  and  wise.' 

I  don't  blieve  a  word  of  that— 
m  tell  you  why.  To  begin  with 
'healthy.'  When  Sam  and  I  were 
children  we  were  all  packed  off  to 
bed  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock— just 
when  a  fellah  ought  to  be  dining — 
and  had  to  get  up  at  six  or  seven — 
quite  the  middle  of  the  night  you 
know — ^and  pway  did  that  keep  us 
healthy?  On  flie  contwawy,  we 
were  always  getting  meathles,  or 
whooping-cough,  or  vaocinathion,or 
8ame  howwid  complaint  or  other. 
As  lor  mental  impwovement,  it's  not 
fte  slightest  use  in  that  way,  for  I 
twied  it  at  Oiford.  When  all  the 
men  of  my  time  were  sitting  up 
weading  for  modewatkms,  with  wet 
towels  roond  theur  heads,  and  d  wink- 
ing ^ween  tea— I— I  went  to  bed— 
I  did— and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? I  don't  mind  telling  you 
now— but  I — I  was  plucked. 

And  then  itont  'wealthy.*    Look 


at  my  bwother  SaoL  ffe  used  to  be 
out  shooting  vetvy  early— I'm  sure 
when  he  was  home — and  you  know 
he*8  not  over  flush  just  now.  That 
weminds  me — he — he  borrowed  a 
couple  of  ponies  of  me  just  before  he 
left  England— and  stwange  to  say- 
he's  forgotten  all  about  it  since.  But 
I  never  could  make  Sam  out  He's 
such  a— a  doothid  inconthequentaal 
fellah— Sam  is. 

Then  there  was  another  of  '  Poor 
Richiurd's'  pwoverbs  (confound 
him!)— 

'  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  op, 
and  ere  long  thou  wilt  sell  thy 

NE0ES8ABIE8.' 

'  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  ofl' 
Th-thaf  s  a  vewy  nice  sort  of 
mowwal  makthim— ^Aa*  is.  Why, 
th-that's  precisely  what  I  do  do. 
I'm  always  buying  something  or 
other  that  I  don't  want  I — I  bought 
wather  a  neat  thing  latht  theason. 
Th-they'd  only  just  come  out  then. 
I  d-daresay  eveu^t/  fellah's  got  one 
now— and— SH30  there's  no  use  in 
having  it  any  longer— but  'twas  a 
Vewy  neat  sort  of  thing  though — 
weaUy.  I'll  t-tell you  what 'twaslike. 

If  you  l-looked  stwaight  at  it, 
you  know — ^it  1-looked  like  an  um- 
bwellit— and— SH80  it  was  an  um- 
bwella— u«a//y — and— and,  ha,  ha — 
that's  thebetht  of  the  joke— but  it — 
it  was  a  lot  of  other  tjhin^  bethidb. 
In  the  first  place,  the  stick  was  an 
air-gun,  whidi  you  could  use,  you^ 
know,  in  fine  weather-^when  it  was 
— wasn't  raining,  and  you  didn't 
want  the  umbwella.  A  utheful  sort 
of  thing  an  a-air-gun  is,  I'm  told, 
in  the— t^  backwoods  and  those 
sort  of  howwid  places,  when  you 
haven't  got>— you  know— a  wegtdar 
gun.  Well,  and  then  the  handle  was 
made  of  ivowy,d'ye  see?— yes— that 
was  it — an  ivowy  handle — and  it 
opened,  you  know,  with  a  thort  of 
hmge — and  inside  was  a — was  a 

Sipe  case — lined  with  blue  satin  (a 
oothid  pwetty  sort  of  notion  that, 
I  always  thought— blue  satin.)  The 
inventor  of  that  machine  m-must 
have  been  a  man  of  taste.  If  I  could 
only  f-find  him  out,  I'd— I'd  ask 
him  to  bweak&st,  I  would,  by  Jove. 
I— I  always  like  to  encouwage  taste, 
and  the  fine  arts— and— and  all  those 
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sort  of  pwetty  works  of  genius). 
Well,  the  handle  was  a  pipe  case, 
with  a  m-most  stunning  sort  of 
m-meerschaum  pipe  inside  and  an 
amber  mouthpiece.  Ton  my  word 
now— it  was  a  jolly  sort  of  pipe — 
weaUy,  I — I  never  thmoked  it  my- 
thelf,  you  know — I  can't  thmoke  a 
pipe  (no,  by  Jove,  I  can't:  it  aint 
my  fiftult— -I  HAVE  twied,  and  if  s  no 
go,  so  I  stick  to  chewoots  and  ciga- 
wettes) — ^but  I  hear  the  pipe  is  a 
stunner->at  least  my  friend  Bagster 
says  so,  and  h-he  ought  to  know — 
for  he  bowwowed  it  one  f-fine  morn- 
ing s-soon  after  I  bought  it,  and 
he — ^ha,  ha! — he's  never  wetumed 
it  since.  B-but  then  he  always 
was  a  good  judge  of  pipes,  Bagster 
was.  Well  —  Si-that  wasn't  all, 
for  when  you  unsquood  the  fiarrule 
at  the  end,  there  was  a  joUy  pencil- 
case  ;  and  if  you  unsquood  it  again, 
there  was  a  place  for  leads  and  india- 
wubber,  and— let  me  see  oh,  yes — 
I  wemember  now — ^if  you  squood  it 
all  back  again  vewy  much  indeed, 
out  popped  a  jolly  little  gold  pen — 
to  be  sure  tluU  wasn't  m-mucn  use 
without  the  ink— but  th-then,  you 
know— if— if  a  f-fellah's  got  a  pencil 
— he— he  doesn't  want  to  wite  with 
ink,  does  he? — at  least  no  weasonabie 
fellah  does— and— if  he  ever  d-did — 
I  know  a  stunning  dodge — ^You — 
you  can  have  a  little  bottle  made, 
with  a  gold  top,  you  know — a  kind 
of  a  thort  of  a  lady's-companion- 
iooldng-thing— and  hang  it  on  your 
watch  chain  like  a  '  cham.'  That's 
not  a  bad  idea  of  mine,  is  it?  I — 
I've  a  good  mind  to  take  out  a  pa- 
tent for  that — I  have ! 

I  forgot  to  say  that  about  half-way 
down  the  stick  there  was  a  place  for 
a  penknife— and  a  toothpick  and 
coAscwew — all — you  know — vewy 
utheftd  things  in  ilieir  way — es- 
pecially the  corkscwew. 

The  wortht  of  it  was  that— some- 
how or  other— I  never  wanted  any 
of  'em.  So  I  think  Poor  Richard  was 
wong  after  all — to  tell  a  fellah  to  buy 
what  he  has  no  n-need  of— «nd  as 
for  s-selling  my  necessawies — ^I — I'm 
dash'd  if  I'll  do  anything  of  the  kind 
— n-no— not  for  P-poor  Richard — 
nor — ^nor  ant  otheb  man. 

But  there's  one  vewy  nonthensical 
pwoverb  which  says 


'  A  B-BIBI>  IN  THS  HAND  IS  WOBIH 
TWO  IN  THE  BUSH.' 

Th-the  man  who  invented  that 
pwoverb  must  have  been  a  b-bom 
idiot  How  the  dooth  can  he  t-tell 
tiie  welative  v-value  of  poultry  in 
that  pwomithcuous  maimer?  Sup- 
pothe  I've  got  a  wobl»n-wed-bweast 
m  my  hand — (I  nearly  had  the  oth» 
morning— but  he  flew  away— con- 
found him!) — ^well — suppose  the 
two  birds  in  the  bush  are  a  b-bwaoe 
of  partwidges— you— youdon't  mam 
to  t-tell  me  that  that  wobbm-wed- 
bweast  would  fetch  as  m-much  as  a 
bwace  of  partwidges?  Ahihurdl 
P-poor  Richard  can't  gammon  me 
in  that  sort  of  way. 

Then  there's  another — 

'The  pitchkr  csoes  oft  to  the 

WELL,  but  the  FITCHEB  AT  LAST  MAY 
BE  BBOEEN.' 

Now  this  I  take  to  bo  a  sort  of 
alle  —  What  is  that  word  now, 
which  m-means  som^iiing  diffewent 
to  what  it  weally  means  ?— an  alle— 
alligator  ? — ^no  —  allicompane  —  al- 
kali?— all — no — allegory — thafs  it 
The  pitcher  is  a  sort  of  allegowy— 
and  means,  of  courth,  a  person. 
Well— if— if  a  person  goes  t-to  the 
fodl,  it  stands  to  all  weason  th-that 
he  can't  go  to  the  had;  and  if  he 
dothn't  go  to  the  b-bed — he  can't  be 
bwoken  —  so  Poor  Richard's  out 
again  there.  But  if  he  weally  means 
a  pitcher— a  thing  for  holding  wa- 
ter, you  know — why,  suppothmg  it 
is  bwoken  (as  any  weal  pitcher  may 
be— any  day  of  the  week),  the  only 
thing  a  fellah  can  do  is  to  b-buy 
anotiher.  They're  not  so  vewy  ex- 
pensive, after  all.  I  d-dare  say  you 
could  buy  a  stunner  for  half  a 
cwown— so  what's  the  use  of  making 
such  a  jolly  wow  about  it? 

This  eccentwic  old  party  then  goes 
on  to  say,  that 

'  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn't  thbow  stones.' 

Now,  oonsidewing  what  a  vewy 
small  pwoportion  of  people  occupy 
tenements  of  this  descwiption,  I 
should  have  thought  the  b^  thing 
to  say  would  have  been,  '  Th-those 
who  d-don't  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn't  throw  stones.'  I— Fmsure 
it  would  have  embwaced  a  gw^ter 
n-number  of  tbe  community— p-par- 
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tumlarly  ili-those  little  b-black- 
goards  in  the  stweets,  who  can 
Dever  even  have  been  in  the  Cwys- 
tal  Palace  in  their  Kye&— and  yet 
are  always  shying  things  about — 
b-beathly  balls  that  hit  yon— and  then 
weboxmd  back  in  a  mistewions  sort 
of  way  into  their  hands— and  play- 
ing at  t-tip-catr— a  howwid  kind  of 


game,  in  which  a  fellah  strikes  a  bit 
of  wood  on  the  ground  that  flies  up 
into  the  air— and— and  if  it  doesn^t 
hit  you,  he  wins— that  is,  he  gets  it 
back  again— and  if— if  it  does  lut  you, 
you  lose— that  is,  you  lose  your  tem- 
per— at  least  I  know  /  do. 

But  the  m-most  widiculous  mak- 
thim  of  all  is— 


*  TIP-CAT/ 


'Take  oars  of  the  pence,  and 
the  foundb  will  take  gabb  of  them- 

SKLTES.' 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonthense  ? 
If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  to  cawwy 
about  with  me  ifth  coppers.  Some- 
how or  other — ^I  never  had  but  vewy 
few  pence  inmylife— andthose— I — 
I  gave  away  to  one  of  th-those  organ 
Mahs  in  the  stweet  Ha,  ha!— I 
sappothe  he  bought  m-monkeys  or 
some  howwid  thing  with  it— I — ^I 
don't  care.  I  only  hope  I  shall  ne- 
ver see  any  more  b-l)eathly  coppers 
again— howwid  things  1    Fancy !— I 


had  to  put  them  in  my  pocket— I— 
I  hate  putting  things  in  my  pocket. 
Th-that's  a  sort  of  thing  no  fellah 
should  do  —  it  spoils  the  shape  of 
one's  clotiies  so.  And  then  the  muff 
says  that  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves !  I  don't  b'lieve  a  word 
of  it  Besides— I  don't  mind  cawwy- 
ing  pounds— I  mean  pounds  thter- 
Ung,  not  poundth  weight,  of  course — 
I  rather  like  pounds,  liey — ^they'd 
be  pwetty  little  things— if  it  wasn't 
for  the  change.  But  then  a  fellah 
can  always  give  the  change  away,  if 
he  likes. 
Let  me  see— th-there's  something 
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moreaboatmcm^  that  Poor  Wichaid  ther  thing— when  yon'Te  found  oat 

8ayB--Oh,  I  wemember : —  how  Talnable  it  iB--ha,  hal—fizvzB 

'If  you  would  kkow  the  valuk  ^'^^^  xi             i-xi.' 

OF  money,  tby  to  boebow  some.'  ^'^**^\?  "U  ^tS™"^-i_1xi: 

,.    T                 V      u  »     M  -.1  YonBeermth-thinkingofbwoUier 

— he's  wite  at  last-Poor  RichMd  18.  ^ies.'  I  d-don't  wmpothe  I  shall  aee            I 

-(If  hed  been  i/»cA  Richard  he  them  or  S-SanTiS^  ibr  a  kng 

wouldn't  haye  hit  that  off  so  welL^  time.    ...    Bletti  them!    wS 

Yes-if  you  would  know  the  Talue  ^^  |    Exkewth  these  teara, 

of  money,  twy  to   bowwow  some. 

Vewy  twue— and  I'll  tell  you  ano-  Dumdreaby. 


THEEB  LOVES  IN  A  LIFE. 

'  T  LOVE  '—'And  I  love'— 'And  I  Ioto,  too'— 
L      They  all  loved  well,  and  they  loved  but  one. 

Each  heart  was  hers,  and  each  heart  was  true — 
By  which  shall  she,  the  beloved,  be  won  ? 

Strong  on  each  was  her  gentle  thrall ; 

Oh !  how  dear  was  she  held  by  all ! 

The  first  was  a  youth  in  opening  life ; 

And  he  was  charmed  with  her  beauty  rare, 
With  the  fece  and  form  of  his  fiur  young  wite. 

With  her  sweet  blue  eye  and  her  silken  liair. 
Gazing  then  on  her  charms  with  pride. 
Oh !  how  dear  was  his  lovely  bride! 

The  next  had  lived  to  his  manhood's  prime ; 

And  he  admired  all  her  thoughts  so  wise ; 
How  gracefully,  at  fit  place  and  time. 

Counsels  sage  to  her  lips  would  rise. 
Her  woman's  wit  would  i^ence  strife — 
Oh !  how  dear  was  his  prudent  wife! 

The  last  is  an  older,  life-worn  man ; 

And  he  delights  in  her  tender  heart. 
Which  loveth  as  only  woman's  can. 

And  cheers  him  with  woman's  heaven-taught  art 
This  loving  heart  is  all  his  own — 
Oh!  how  dear  has  his  fond  wife  grown ! 

In  youth  I  saw  but  a  maiden  fiur ; 

And  finding  beauty  I  sought  no  more. 
But  loved  and  wedded  as  youth  will  dare. 

And  little  knew  of  the  prize  I  bore. 
Proud  was  I  'midst  my  fellow-men. 
Dear  to  me  was  my  young  wife  then. 

But  as  life  advanced  and  cares  came  thick— 
On  every  side  came  pressing  round. 

Till  my  wearied  heart  grew  faint  and  sick- 
Ever  her  at  my  side  I  found. 

With  words  of  counsel  wise  and  firee ; 

Dearer  still  was  she  then  to  me. 

Her  hair  is  grey,  and  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 
Though  loving  stiU,  are  no  longer  bright : 

And  I  list  not  now  for  her  thoughts  so  wise ; 
But  liEir  stronger  ties  our  hearts  unite. 

Dear  through  me  has  she  ever  been — 

Dearest  now  at  its  close  serene. 
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ON  BEING  SHUNTED. 


.KOOmOBT  OS  THS  BKACH  t  ▲  8K.KT0H  AT  BAXSGATB. 

By  J.  D,  Wattm, 


IWAJ3  at  a  railway  station  the 
other  day,  sittmg  forlornly  on  a 
hard  wooden  bench,  with  the  hor- 
rible conviction  that  I  had  nearly  an 
hour  to  wait  before  the  arrival  of 
any  train.  The  down  train,  by  which 
I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  for  which 
I  was,  of  conrse,  in  excellent  time, 
had  jost  shrieked,  whistled,  and 
finrged  slowly  away.  The  haughty 
priestesses  who  condescend  to  sup- 
ply what  are  facetiously  termed  '  re- 
freshments '  had  almost  disappeared 
behind  the  counter,  sitting  so  that 
only  their  heads  could  be  seen  dot- 
ted among  the  brass  ooffee-ums,  or 
forming  pleasant  bacl^grounds  to  the 
sandwich  piles ;  the  ticket-clerk  had 
closed  his  window  with  a  bang,  and 
was  paring  his  nails,  and  whistling 
'Ah,  che  la  morte'  with  all  his 
might;  and  several  of  the  porters 
had  retired  into  a  mysterious  hole, 
whence  came  a  fragrant  smeU  of 
wheel-grease  and  lamp-oiL  I  looked 


round  for  my  little  boy,  whom  I  had 
left  deeply  engaged  in  examining  the 
illustrated  covers  of  the  books  on  the 
stall,  but  he  was  no  longer  there ; 
and  I  presently  discovered  him,  with 
his  grave  little  &ce  and  his  deep, 
earnest  eyes,  listening  to  an  old  por- 
ter, who  was  leaning  with  his  back 
agamst  a  first-class  carriage,  which 
he  had  just  pushed  to  the  far  end  of 
a  siding  of  the  railway  shed. 

'  Shunted  is  what  we  call  it,  mas- 
ter,' said  the  old  man — '  put  here  in 
limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way. 
This  heer  carriage  have  been  goin' 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  line 
for  iver  so  many  months,  now  rattlin' 
Express,nowcrawlin*  Parliamentary, 
but  allays  on  the  go.  And  now  the 
guv'nors  heer  have  give  orders  that 
she's  to  be  laid  by,  and  afore  she 
goes  out  again  she'll  be  thoroughly 
overhauled,  and  have  her  framework 
looked  to,  and  be  new-riveted  and 
greased,  and  made  to  run— ah!  as 
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Blick  as  wh^  she  was  first  i^ew  ont 
of  the  ooachmaker's  yard.' 

Mv  little  boy  nodded,  and  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  &te  of  this 
carriage,  walking  grayely  round  it, 
and  glaiicing  at  the  wheels  with  a 
professionally  half-shut  eye,  as  if  he 
were  a  man  of  mature  age,  whose 
eyery  thought  had  been  devoted  to 
coach-building;  but  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  my  hard  wooden  bench,  and 
fell  to  pondering  on  what  the  old 
man  had  said,  chewing  the  cud  of  it, 
and  working  out  an  aniBJogy  between 
the  railway-carriage  and  the  human 
machine  called  Man.  I  have  thought 
of  it  many  times  since ;  and  as  many 
of  my  thoughts  recur  to  me  now,  as 
I  sit  at  this  open  window,  with  the 
loyely  green  sea  shimmermg  in  the 
sunlight  before  me,  as  the  ydces  of 
the  children  come  up  in  bursts  of 
rippling  laughter  from  the  sands,  as 
a  great,  glorious,  nothing-doing 
Idlesse  seems  eyerywhere  prevalent 
—as,  in  &ct,  I  feel  myself  utterly 
and  thoroughly  shunted  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  say  what  I  have  to 
say  about  it 

'Put  here  in  limbo,  to  rest  like, 
out  o'  the  way.'  That  is  what  the 
old  man  said,  and  that  is  my  condi- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  Here 
in  England  it  is,  thank  God!  the 
custom  for  us  to  shunt  ourselves  off 
the  grand  trunk  railroad  of  business, 
in  tearing  up  and  down  which  our 
lives  are  mainly  passed,  into  some 
quiet  siding  once  every  year.  For 
one  month  in  every  twelve  you  cast 
the  slough  with  which  use  and  the 
world  have  encrusted  you,  and  seem 
to  find  underneath  an  old,  long-for- 
gotten nature,  a  tendency  to  think 
and  act  in  a  fresh,  frank,  sponta- 
neous manner— a  boyish  earnestness 
and  energy,  a  childish  innocence  and 
purify — all  of  which  you  recognize 
as  having  at  one  time  fonned  part 
and  parcel  of  your  being,  but  from 
which  you  have  been  long— ah,  how 
long!— estranged.  Once  in  every 
year  that  hook  which  keeps  the 
mind  in  such  a  state  of  tension  is 
reUaed;  and  as  the  strong  spring 
files  bade,  we  lose  connection  with  all 
the  work  and  worry  to  which  we 
have  been  bound,  and  at  once  revert 
to  earlier  hopes  and  higher  aspira- 


tions. Once  free,  once  out  of  tiie 
magic  circle  made  '  of  woven  paces 
and  of  waving  hands,'  in  woich, 
though  we  do  not  '  lay  as  dead,' 
Merhn-like,  but  are  continually  pac- 
ing round  and  round,  and  togging 
against  collar,  mill-horse  ftiduoii— 
once  escaped  from  this  soul-depiesBp 
ing  bondage,  we  can 

*  Shake  to  all  tbe  Ubenl  «ir 
The  dost  and  din  and  steam  of  toimi' 

and  surprise  ourselves  by  onr  re- 
newed elasticity  both  of  mind  and 
body. 

Thoroughly  to  ei\}oy  and  apine- 
ciate  the  exquisite  sensation  of  bemg 
shunted,  you  must  be  a  man  of  haid 
and  anxious  work,  whose  brain  is 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  whose 
nund  is  in  a  state  of  necessarily 
forced  activity.  And,  singularly 
enough,  if  you  be  in  this  state,  and 
if  you  have  tolerable  health,  yoa 
shall  be  so  &scinated  b^  the  whirl 
of  business,  by  the  tearing  pace  at 
which  you  are  going— which  makes 
nothing  of  bumps  and  jolts,  flymg 
over  them  without  perceptible  in- 
oonvenienoe,  and  reducing  even  col- 
lisions to  a  minimum — ^that  the  no- 
tion of  bemg  shunted,  be  it  cmly 
temporarily,  shall  not  occur  to  yoa 
untu  a  particular  season.  It  is,  I 
think,  when  such  green  as  we  are 
allowed  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
begins  to  turn  brown,  when  the  child- 
ren's faces  begin  to  grow  pallid,  and 
the  baby,  seoretly  prompted  by  the 
nurse,  or  even  perhaps  by  the  mo- 
ther, takes  advantage  of  her  usual 
morning  visit  to  your  study  to  lay 
her  pudgy  little  fist  on  your  knee, 
and  to  ask  when  '  thew  is  dowin'  to 
thee-thide' — when,  after  a  long 
stretch  of  thought,  you  find  the  just- 
written  lines  running  into  each  other 
before  your  eyes,  while  you  have  a 
curious  buzzing  sensation  in  your 
head — when  your  looking-glass  tells 
you  that  your  face  is  rawer  more 
like  parchment  than  ever  —  when 
July  is  running  into  August,  and 
everything  is  breaking  up,  you  feel 
that  your  business  for  the  season- 
be  it  in  conunerce,  law,  or  literature 
—is  achieved,  and  that  the  time  for 
your  being  tanporarily  shunted  has 
arrived.  And  when  this  determina- 
tion is  arrived  at,  it  should  be  put 
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in  foroe  instanily,  and  held  to  in  all 
its  rigour.  By  which  I  mean  that 
the  Bhnnting  must  be  thorough— not 
a  mere  transposition  from  one  rail 
to  another,  but  an  absolute '  putting 
in  limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way.' 
Thus  shunted,  Mr.  Heplevin,  Q.C., 
shall  by  no  means  receiYe  per  post 
oblong  documents,  indorsed  with 
'  The  Queen  V.  John  Cade  and  others. 
With  you  Mr.  Cognovit  An  early 
consultation  is  requested' — ^the  re- 
ceipt of  which  would  induce  him  to 
kmt  his  brows  into  horseshoes,  and 
to  rub  energetically  at  what  remains 
of  his  chinchiUi  head  of  hair,  while 


in  the  agonies  of  thought ;  but  he 
shall  lie  with  the  children  on  the 
beach,  and  let  the  glorious  sea- 
breeze  blow  all  the  Westminster 
Hall  cobwebs  outof  his  brain.  Thus 
shunted.  Dr.  Scalpel  shall  forget  Sir 
Marsh  Mallow's  cough  and  Mrs. 
Bunf  s  expectations,  and  ease  his 
brain,  and  rest  his  hand,  and  come 
back  with  his  own  constitution  so 
full  of  ozone,  that  a  mere  glimpse  of 
him  will  haye  a  salutary  influ^ce 
on  a  patient  Thus  the  shunted  lit- 
Urateur  shall  eschew  books,  and  eyen 
newspapers — lest  an  adverse  criti- 
cism nught  upset  all  the  good  that 


the  shunting  was  doing;  and  the 
shimted  City-man  shall  take  his  boy 
down  to  the  sea-marge,  and  chat  to 
him  of  shells,  and  whelks,  and  sea- 
anemones,  never  once  casting  a 
thought  towards  his  ventures  and 
his  argosies,  and  pale  underwriters 
trembhng  at  Lloyd's. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence, 
material  and  moral,  of  being  shunt- 
ed, and  I  think  I  can  now  explain 
what  I  mean.    When  you  are  in 


town,  in  your  full  swing  of  work, 
called  upon,  as  it  were,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  rush  off  at  your  ex- 
press speed,  to  be  ready  with  your 
fires  bulked  down  and  your  steam 
up,  and  to  discharge  your  requisite 
duty,  you  lie  in  your  heavy  sterto- 
rous sleep,  your  muscles  relaxed, 
your  head  heavy,  your  mind  even 
filled  with  fragmentary  remnants  of 
past  worries  rehabihtated  in  your 
dreams;   and   when  the   arousing 
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knock  comes  to  yonr  chamber  door 
yoa  bandle  oat,  duly-compelled,  imd 
are  never  thoroughly  awake  until 
you  find  yourself  in  your  tub,  and 
the  cold  water  splashing  round  you. 
Eren  in  this  small  scrap  of  wakeful* 
ness  you  have  managed  to  worry 
yourself;  swiftly  through  your  mind 
haye  rushed  thoughts  of  the  work 
which  should  have  been  completed 
last  evening,  and  which  you  were 
too  sleepy  to  finish — recollections  of 
the  daily  task,  never-ending,  still- 
beginning,  which  you  must  undergo, 
and  must  meet  cheerfully,  in  order 
to  hold  your  ascribed  position  in  the 
world— bills  to  be   paid,  appoint- 
ments to  be  kept,  work  to  he  done. 
It  is  a  sad  and  an  unsatisfiEtctory 
time,  this  early  morning,  for  reflec- 
tion,   pne  feels  half  inclined  to  say 
with  the  Yankee  philosopher  'Let 
it  slide !'  Come  what  come  may,  but 
free  me  from  this  daily  drudgery. 
'  There's  no  joy  but  calm ;    why 
should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things?'    Let  us  have  a 
little  infusion  of  lotos-eating  in  this 
busy  life — let  us  have  a  little  cessa- 
tion of  this  mill-horse  round— and 
then  perhaps  one  of  the  children  will 
rush  m  to  say  '  Good  moming'-Hso 
ftdl  of  life  and  spirits,  so  freSh  and 
healthy  and  rosy,  that  all  the  dreary 
notions  will  fiy  before  the  sight,  and 
your  better  self  will  accept  me  thing 
that  is,  and  you  will  themk  God  for 
having  given  you  these  little  ones, 
and  with  them  strength,  and  health, 
and  ability  to  minister  to  them.  But 
the  work  is  heavy  and  drear;  all 
day  long  you  are  battling  with  it, 
and  by  the  time  night  arrives  you 
return  sick  to  death  of  the  conflict, 
and  of  the  means  you  have  been 
compelled  to  employ  to  take  your 
due  share  in  it;  and  during  all  the 
evening  your  mind  is  engaged  in 
thinking  over  what  you  have  done 
that  day,  and  what  you  have  to  do 
the  next 

But  the  blessed  time  for  being 
shunted  approaches,  and  with  its 
approach  you  feel  yourself  a  different 
bemg.  Family  arrangements  have 
to  be  made,  all  of  which  give  a  fore- 
taste of  coming  happiness— Brad- 
fihaw  consulted  as  to  times,  &res, 
and  whereabouts,  becomes  a  glorious 
work,  never  referred   to  without 


much  mind-waveciug,  but 
closed  without  a  certain  seose  of 
oomfiHTt    And  whoi  the  day  (tf  re- 
lease itself  arrives,  irhm  the  cabs 
are  at  the  door— better  still  when  you 
are  all  seated  in  the  train— 4iow  are 
you  repaid  for  your  deven  months' 
toil!   Who  has  the  pull  then?— the 
hard-worked  Londoner  or  the  bom- 
and-bred  landown^?     Lard  De 
Bougeooffer    and    Sir    Batenham 
Souuidown  are  in  the  next  compirt- 
ment  to  yours,  but  th^  look  nether 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  their 
talk  is  of  the  incomplete  registration 
of  voters,  and  the  chances  of  the 
Tories  at  ihe  forthcoming  election. 
Farmer  Gill  site  in  the  seoond-dass 
within  a  few  feet  of  you,  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  ai^en  stick,  his 
brows  knit,  and  his  thoughte  fbll  of 
the  disease  in  sheep.    But  you!— 
you  are  sitting  at  the  open  window, 
drinking  in  uie  prospect  with  yoor 
eyes,  and  the  glorious  fresh  breath 
of  heaven  wim  your  nostrils.    A 
primrose  by  the  river's  brun  was  to 
Peter  Bell  but  a  yellow  primrose, 
and  nothing  more ;  but  to  you  each 
succeeding  phase  of  the  laiKlscape  s 
the   reaUziation   of  a   long-desired 
dream.     The   sun-tanned   reisers, 
standing  breastr-high  amid  ^e  seas 
of  waving  com,  and  shading  ^eir 
swarthy  £Etces  with  their  bard  hands 
to  gaze  at  the  fleetine  train;  the 
quaint,  ugly  little  church,  like  a  pet- 
rified haystack,  nestling  down  in 
the  valley,  with  ite  few  old  graves 
like  heaving  billows  round  it;  the 
sleepy  pool,  with  cud-chewing  cattle 
on  ite  marge,  or  knee-deep,  cooling 
in  ite  willow-reflecting  water;  the 
chalk-pit  shining  in  the  &oe  of  the 
cliff;  tiie  breezy  upland,  stretdiing 
fiEur  away,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  nibbling  sheep — all  these  make 
up  a  panorama  most  refreshing  to 
the  street-wearied  eyes,  and  fill  the 
dty-soddened  brain  with  thick-com- 
ing fancies.     And  when,   at   last, 
after  the  shrieking,  screaming  rush 
through  the  dark  tunnel,  we  find 
the  glorious  expanse  of  blue  sea, 
vast,    profound,    horizon-bounded, 
lipping  with  tender  ripple  the  beach 
at  our  feet,  we  feel  that  our  holiday 
has  really  b^^un,  and  Ha&t  we  are 
feirly  shunted. 
The  material  advantages  of  being 
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dnmted  oonthme  on  the  arrival  at 
the  sea-fiida  The  tired  Londoner 
finds  himself  'waking  at  a  very  early 
hoar  in  the  morning,  and,  instead  of 
hsTing  his  eyelids  sewn  together, 
and  wa  sodden  frame  utterly  disin- 
clined to  moYe,  he  is  bright,  brisk, 
and  lissome.  Then  comes  a  sea- 
halh,  t^en  timidly  at  first,  but 
peraeTered  in  with  such  snccess 
that,  after  the  second  day,  he  will 
raise  his  feet  and  try  to  swim,  and 
tiien  all  the  old  lessons  learnt  and 
practised  in  the  silver  -  rippling 
tioat-stream  which  bordered  the 
playing-field  of  his  school  will  oome 
bac^  to  him,  and  he  will  swim  &r 
away  into  deep  blue  water,  revel- 
hng  in  his  reoovered  pa8time.<^  Then 
the  children  have  a  swimming-les- 
son from  him,  and  then  there  is  the 
nm  on  the  sands  after  the  bath;  then 
fareakfiist— such  a  breakfast!  and 
then  the  long  delidoas  laze,  supine 
on  the  beach,  or  idly  pitching  peb- 
bles^'into  the  crawling  foam;  then 
&  early  dinner,  the  long  strolling 
walkthrough  sweet-emelling  coun- 
try lanes,  or  over  breezy  downs,  the 
final  stroll  on  the  pier,  watchii^ 
tiie  fish^men  putti^  off  for  their 
nightly  avocataon  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  the  cheerfol  supper,  and 
the  eariy  bed.  And  under  all  this, 
and  the  blessed  influence  of  quiet, 
his  eye  shall  become  doubly  bright, 
his  shoulders  lose  their  rounded 
stoop,  his  step  grow  firm  and  elastic, 
and  Ids  muscles,  anon  so  flaccid  and 
pony,  become  firm  and  vigorous; 
flo  tiukt  his  wife,  gazing  from  her 
^vindow  at  him  playing  with  the 
chikfren  on  the  beach,  shall  recog- 
nize in  the  sober  husband  of  her 
pnme,  many  of  the  personal  traits 
of  the  lover  of  her  youth,  traits 
^Huch  worldly  contact  had  almost 
oUtterated,  aiKi  she  shall  bless  God 
for  their  revival. 

And  the  moral  advantages  of 
hemg  shunted  are  as  certain  and  as 
aatis&ctory.  '  Looking  through  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God,*  the  man 
who  has  hitherto '  shunted '  religion, 
as  it  were,  not  from  scepticism  or 
any  actual  intention,  but  m>m  sheer 
pressure  of  business,  from  the  weari- 
nesB  which  tempts  us  to  use  the 
Sabbalh  morning  for  purposes  of 
rest  rather  than  prayer,  now  finds 
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himself  so  penetrated  and  touched 
by  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
fields,  the  sky,  and  the  ocean,  that 
his  thoughts  insensibly  turn  from 
them  to  &eir  Creator,  and  he  visits 
the  country  church  on  the  Sunday 
with  a  half-^y  feeling,  which  ex- 
pands into  a  curious  melange  of  sen- 
sations as  the  grand  old  sonorous 
sentences  of  the  church  service  ring 
upon  his  ears,  carrying  him  back  to 
the  days  when  his  mother's  finger 
guided  him  through  each  line  of  the 
prayer-book,  and  when  done  up 
with  the  monotonous  buzzing  of 
the  sermon,  he  fell  asleep  on  his 
mother's  breast  And  here,  again, 
the  moral  advantage  has  a  chimce, 
for  our  'shunted'  friend,  if  he  be 
wise,  will  shun  the  gimcrack  new 
church  on  the  Parade,  with  its 
crosses  and  altar-cloths  and  uphol- 
steriod  nonsense,  and  will  betake 
himself  to  the  old  parish  church, 
where  he  shall  find  luxurious  pews 
like  loose  boxes,  and  plenty  of  them 
unoccupied.  And  I,  for  one,  heart- 
ily decry  the  present  system  of  open 
stalls  in  churches,  as  tending  to  a 
mere  verbal  and  outward  perform- 
ance of  the  ritual;  for  assuredly  I 
shall  break  no  rule  of  decorum,  but 
accept  all  my  responses  with  the 
solemnest  ^liteness  and  gravity, 
while  I  am  in  sight  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  whereas,  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
those  great  old  pews,  I  might  throw 
myself  prostrate  and  confess  myself 
a  miserable  sinner,  invisible  to  all 
eyes  save  those  of  Him  to  whom  I 
humbled  myself. 

But  to  be  shvnted  is,  in  my 
opinion,  only  to  be  sent  down  to  lie 
fallow  in  some  marine  or  rustic  re- 
treat ;  a  brisk  visit  to  the  Continent, 
which  is  the  mode  of  spending  one's 
holiday  according  to  the  present 
£B»hion,  can  scarcely  come  under 
this  denomination.  It  is  rather,  to 
keep  to  the  language  of  the  railway- 
pointsman,  to  be  'switched,'  t.  e.,  to 
be  run  on  a  different  line  of  rails, 
indeed;  but  it  by  no  means  implies 
rest  And  though  a  continental 
ramble  is  of  most  excellent  service 
to  young  men,  who  will  find  tiie 
Bhine,  the  Schwazwald,  the  Tyrol, 
the  Oberland,  and  the  Savoy  Alps 
quite  excitement  enou^  without 
Matterhom  climbing^  or  Monte 
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Bon  aaoents,  yefc  the 
Britiflh  manufBictarer  (who  takes^ 
danghtera  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  'foreign  ^peiis* — ^none 
of  the  purty  being  able  to  speak  a 
word  of  the  language,  and  feeling 
themselyes  small  every  time  they 


attempt  a  meal,  when  the  smiling: 
waiter  proffers  his  menu,  and  waits 
in  vain  for  a  response)  wonld  da 
better  to  think  twice  bemre  he  gives 
up  tiie  snbetanoe  of  a  sea-side  holi- 
day for  the  shadow  of  a '  tour.' 
In  one  otiier  form  has  this  ques- 


tion come  beforo  me ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  be  the  place  to  allude 
to  it,  or,  granted  that,  whether  the 
extremely  unsatisfiEM^tory  pen,  which 
this  sea-side  village  has  afforded  me, 
will  condescend  to  interpret  my 
thoughts.  Gazing  at  my  children, 
watching  an  intense  flirtation  which 
has  sprung  up  between  my  eldest 
boy  and  a  httle  girl  from  neighbour- 
ing lodgings,  it  struck  me  that  old 
Tmie  was  still  fr-flying,  and  that 
speedily  would  come  a  time  when 
the  shunting  would  be  not  merely 
temporary,  but  permanent — when 
the  human  mechanism  shall  biegin 
to  beat  sluggishly,  and  to  creak  on 
its  hinges,  and  to  show  a  tendency 
to  running  down ;  when  the  physi- 
cians sent  for  to  stoke  the  flres  of 
life  shall  shake  their  heads  and  re- 
commend rest.    Then  will  our  best 


course  be  to  take  our  supmnnua- 
tion  fieom  our  office,  or  to  yield  our 
leadership  of  the  dreuit,  or  our 
long-held  post  of  smartest  novelist, 
or  what  not,  to  the  successors  who 
so  long  since  thought  we  ought  to 
retire,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
permanently  shunted,  'put  by  in 
limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way.* 

A  dull  time  that,  very  inactive, 
but  one  that  will  come  to  most  of 
us.  Will  it,  or  will  it  not,  be  pre- 
ferable to  one  that  must  come  to  all 
when  our 

'Hghtislowp 

When  the  blood  weeps  and  the  nenres  prick 
And  tingle ;  and  the  heart  is  slcfc. 
And  aU  the  wheels  of  Being  slow.' 

Happy  for  us  at  that  time  if  our 
race  haa  been  profitably  run,  and  if 
we  have  not  misused  those  intervals 
when  we  were '  shunted.'  Q. 
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ONCE  MOEB  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 


^/\NLY  once  a  year/  say  the 
\J  little  boys  who  caJl  attention 
to  tiieir  grotto  of  oysterHshells,  who 
think  their  chance  of  obtaining  a 
hal^nny  improved  by  tiie  rarity  of 
the  appeal— 'Only  once  a  year/ 
Well,  TO  it  so,  as  concerns  grottos. 
In  relation  to  International  Exhibi- 
tions, if  we  were  claiming  coppers 
on  their  behalf,  the  appeal  woiild  be 
even  more  strongly  based;  seeing 
we  are  told  that  they  are  to  be  ten 
or  eleven  years  apart.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  not  mnch  probability 
that  'London  Society'  will  open 
many  more  of  its  pages  to  those 
grand  displays— nntil  it  becomes  a 
respectable  old  periodical,  say  in 
1872.  We  want,  however,  to  show 
the  reader  another  little  handful  of 
those  qneer  things  which,  whether 
Tisefal  or  useless,  strike  one  by  their 
qneemess.  Pope,  speaking  of  the 
flies  and  insects  often  seen  in  bits  of 
amber,  said, — 


*  The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
The  wonder  'a  how  the  devil  they  got  there.' 

Some  of  the  things  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion are  rich  and  some  rare ;  and  of 
the  rest,  we  do  not  at  all  aocnse  the 
dark  gentleman  of  having  brought 
them  there.  But  still,  there  they  are, 
some  to  be  wondered  at,  some  to  be 
laughed  at. 

What,  for  instance,  shall  we  say 
of  the  bottle-cork  Cathedral— is  it 
worth  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it?  For  our  part,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  hard  upon  the  artist. 
He  is  a  Lincolnshire  labourer,  who 
for  ton  years  has  collected  all  the 
bottle-corks  within  his  reach  (a 
million,  he  says),  and  has  carved 
and  fashioned  them  into  a  model  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  —  towers,  tran- ' 
septs,  porches,  spire,  and  all.  Was 
not  this  a  better  employment  for 
leisurd  evenings  than  sotting  at  the 
'Pig  and  WThistle/  in  Fen-cum- 
Washby?  He  must  have  given 
z  2 
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hnndieds  of  glances  at  the  fine  old 
cathedral  in  the  coiine  of  his  work, 
and  hare  watched  with  exactness 
the  buttresses,  and  tracery,  and 
mouldings ;  and  a  man  can  hardly 
do  that  without  being  a  little  the 
better  for  it  There  is  an  excusable 
vanity,  too,  in  the  display  of  the  old 
knives  with  which  he  cut  the  corks, 
and  of  the  old  whetstone  on  which  he 
sharpened  the  knives.  There  are 
many  other  cork  models  in  the  Ex- 
hibition less  praiseworthy  than  this, 
because  models  of  sham  temples  and 
fanciful  structures  less  worthy  of 
study  than  one  of  our  glorious  old 
cathedrals.  The  patient  labourer 
values  his  ten  years*  work  at  a 
hundred  pounds;  and  we  say  with 
more  sincerity  than  irony  that— we 
widi  he  may  get  it 

It  is  a  marked  feature  among 
many  of  the  articles  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that  they  are  made  of  sub- 
stances not  at  all  intended  for  such 
purposes,  and— it  must  be  confessed 
—in  some  cases  not  at  all  suited  for 
them.  There  is  an  '  Oh !'  of  admira- 
tion, and  an  '  Oh  1'  of  surprise,  not 
by  any  means  identical.  Witness 
those  Danish  portraits  and  pictures 
done  in  hair;  we  have  never  yet 
seen  any  bystanders  admire  them, 
except  ^haps  for  the  tiresome,  tech- 
nics difficulty  of  producing  them. 
The  feather-flowers  from  Brazil  are 
remarkable  rather  for  the  wondrous 
glowing  colours  of  South  American 
plumage,  than  for  the  success  of  the 
mutation^  and  as  for  the  landscape 
made  of  msects'  wings,  we  can  only 
wish  that  those  beautiful  wings 
were  applied  to  some  better  pur- 
pose. Tne  shell-work  grasses  and 
bouquets;  the  fish-scde  brooches 
and  head-dresses;  the  bog-oak  orna- 
ments from  Ireland;  the  straw-plait 
flowers,  insects,  and  animals  from 
Switzerland— are  all  prettinesses  in 
tiieir  way,  and  we  will  not  bear  hard 
on  them.  The  smoke  made  of  tin, 
coming  out  of  the  tin  cigars  in  the 
mouths  of  the  tin  soldiers  from 
Hanover,  is  another  example  of  in- 
congruity of  material.  But  of  all 
the  strange  conceits  in  this  class, 
perhaps  the  strangest  are  the 
Austrian  ludfer-match  pictures  — 
the  midnight  moonlight  scene  in  a 
forest,  and  the  flaiing  coat-of-arms. 


Herr  Pollak  and  Herr  Pnrth  are 
fiunous  for  making  those  neat  round 
ludfers  which  run  our  square 
ludfers  so  closely  in  the  market; 
the  tipping  with  composition  is 
better  done,  and  the  ooloQrs  are 
more  divenofied.  Perhaps  these 
Austrians  and  Bavanans  reasoned 
thus—'  Does  not  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  cany  on  a  &ctory  for  making 
mosaic  pictures  with  little  Ints  <» 
enamel;  and  may  not  we  therefore 
make  mosaic  pictures  with  little  faitB 
of  wood  coloured  at  the  ends? 
Thoy  have  done  it,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  a  certain  sort  of 
cleverness;  but  —  the  sly-boots: 
they  have  tipped  the  matches  with 
sham  composition,  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  about  the  non-admissi* 
biUty  of  dangerous  chemicals  into 
the  building;  and  so  the  ludli^v 
matches  are  not  lucifer-matdies 
after  aU! 

The  clock-work  knick-knackeries 
are  in  strong  force  at  the  Exhibition 
—not  only  m  those  elaborate  clocks 
and  watches  which  undertake  to  tdl 
us  all  about  the  ages  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  but  in  small  affiiirs 
which  do  not  profoss  to  be  useful  in 
any  sense.  One  worthy  Swiss,  to 
show  that  he  can  mi^  watdies 
thinner  than  'any  other  man,'  has 
put  one  inside  a  crown  piece,  which» 
with  this  extraordinary  food  in  its 
inside,  only  looks  a  little  &tt6r  than 
other  crown  pieces.  Another  has 
made  a  watch  not  larger  than  a 
shirt-button,  for  which  he  asks  the 
respectable  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas.  Another  has  pro- 
duced a  pistol '  able  to  fire,'  as  the 
card  announces:  it  is  informatiTe, 
Certainly,  being  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  weighing  only  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  and  yet  being 
made  up  of  twenty  pieces.  Another 
class  comprises  those  singing  and 
chirping  birds  which  have  been  so 
much  talked  about  The  one  exhi- 
bited in  the  Swiss  department  is 
not  better  than  hundreds  of  its 
kind ;  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  eleven  years 
ago,  and  are  a  common  article  <^ 
production  in  Switzerland.  Never- 
theless, the  little  fellow  in  the  over- 
crowded Swiss  court  occupies  a 
niche  of  glory  by  himself;  he  is  the 
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only  banfinch  who  eyer  made  a 
mimifioeiit  sabscriptioii  to  a  district 
of  distrassed  operatiyes,  and  he  mil 
be  handed  down  to  history  with  this 
in  his  fitTonr.  If  his  littie  body 
eoaM  be  hud  open  to  yiew,  and 
examined  with  a  lens,  we  should  see 
how  wonderful  is  the  mechanism 
necessary  for  flottering  the  wings 
and  prodncing  the  song.  Not  so 
minirte,  nor  nearly  so  successful,  are 
tiie  automaton  figures  in  the  French 
Court  It  \b  very  melancholy 
fun  indeed  for  us  to  hear  the  cat, 
dog,  monkey,  and  cook  go  through 
Iheir  performances,  and  make  their 
poor  attempts  to  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  real  animals;  and  as  to  the 
eyolutions  of  the  lady  rope-dancer 
and  the  ship  at  sea,  they  are  not 
Y&j  hap^  effects,  for  the  wires  are 
too  conspicuous. 

The  piping  bullfinch  and  the 
tiny  pistol  are  not  the  only  articles 
of  which  the  Rmallness  is  deemed 
the  greatest  merit  There  are,  for 
instance,  those  little  French  trans- 
parent photographs,  which  so  up- 
set one  8  ideas  of  size  and  appear- 
ance. You  see  placed  before  you  a 
tiny  opera-glass  barely  half  an 
ihdi  long,  or  a  cross  about  the 
same  length,  or  a  little  barrel ;  and 
when  you  look  through  them  up  at 
the  Hght,  you  see  a  |Hcture  which 
seems  ten  or  twenty  tunes  as  lar^ 
as  il^  receptacle  that  contains  it 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  needed 
to  produce  these  trifles;  for,  in 
ihe  first  place,  a  photc^raph  is 
taken  from  a  picture  by  ti^e  dimi- 
nishing or  contracting  process ;  and 
tiien,  a  tiny  lens  is  used  to  enlarge 
this  photc^ph  to  a  suitable  size 
for  visibility.  Still  more  wonderfcd 
aie  the  micrographs  in  the  Philo- 
iophical  Instrument  compartment 
*  An  ingeniouB  mechanician  has  in- 
vented a  machine  whereby  writing 
can  be  engraved  on  glass  with  a 
minuteness  ahnost  inconceivable— 
so  small,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bible,  if  engraved  in  similarly 
Biinuto  characters,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  space  an  inch  long  by 
tiiree-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  I 
It  Is  veritable  writing,  the  glass 
bemg  en^ved  in  a  running  hand 
with  a  diamond  point  There  is 
no  deception  here:  one  of  those 


tiny  bits  known  to  children  as 
'hundreds  and  thousands'  would 
cover,  many  times  over,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  thus 
engraved.  It  requires  a  microscope 
of  very  powerful  character  to  render 
this  wonderftd  writing  legible ;  but 
When  thus  magnified  (as  shown  in 
the  North  Gallery  at  the  Exhibition), 
the  writing  reveals  itself  as  being 
veritably  such  as  is  here  described 
We  know  few  results  of  modem 
ing^uity  more  marvellous  than  this. 

How  delighted  some  of  the  ochi- 
bitors  are  to  display  their  wares  in 
forms  which  may  attract  by  thoir 
novelty— attract  attention  if  not  ad- 
miration. We  may  wonder  how 
they  got  there — that  is,  the  soap 
busts  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort  firom  Wiirtemburg ; 
andtheDutoh  and  Austrian  tallow 
temples,  in  which  columns  of  un- 
known architectural  support,  im- 
possible cornices  and  pediments 
made  of  candles ;  and  the  temple  of 
arts  formed  of  two  thousand  vege- 
table ivory  nuts ;  and  the  Diana  in 
chocolate  paste,  two  feet  high ;  and 
the  vase  of  flowers  made  of  sugar; 
and  the  model  of  Bebecca  at  the 
Fountain,  from  Horace  Vemefs  pic- 
ture, made  by  M.  Lasedmonne  in 
the  same  saccharine  material  (and 
for  which  he  asks  five  hundred 
francs) ;  and  the  ship  made  of  to- 
bacco, witii  tobacco  sails  and  rig- 
ging, majestically  reposing  on  a 
tobacco  sea,  flanked  by  a  tobacco 
eagle  and  a  tobacco  basket,  and  en- 
closed within  an  ornamental  tobacco 
rope. 

We  can  scarcely  find  the  heart  to 

2uarrel  with  Messrs.  Piesse  and 
julnn,  who  gratify  the  world  with 
'aerial  perfumery,'  'arrosoir  scent 
fountains  for  ball  rooms,'  'scent 
fountains  for  finger  rings,'  'sympa- 
thetic blush  for  pallid  cheeks,' '  bleu 
Eour  veines,'  *  bloom  of  roses  for  the 
ps,'  'walnut  water  to  darken  the 
hair,'  'imguenti  odoratissima  for 
princesses,^'  egg  julep  hair-cleaner,' 
'  belladonna  to  impart  &scination  to 
the  eyes,'  'Egyptian  kohl  for  the 
brows  and  lashes,' '  kiss  me  quick,' 
'  follow  -  me  -  lads,'  '  stolen  kisses,' 
'box  his  ears,'  'sweethearts  nose- 
gay,' '  perfome  of  Paradise,'  'jolly 
dog/  'something  new,'  and  otiier 
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fingrant  materiftls  for  making  va  all 
happy  and  beautifuL  But  then 
these  gentlemen  insinnate  that  Eng- 
lish ladies,  not  satisfied  with  eammel- 
ling  the  skin  which  nature  gives 
them,  do  sometimes  wish  to  imitate 
those  oriental  channers  who  have 
httle  bat  their  beauty  to  recommend 
them;  for  the  'Sinai  manna'  (at 
twelve  Rhillings  a  pound,  we  are  glad 
to  say)  is  accompankd  by  this  eulo- 
^um :  '  Before  a  Circassian  beouly 
18  sent  to  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople, she  eats  about  an  ounce  of  a 
very  choice  and  peculiar  deBcriptk)n 
of  manna,  the  Sinai  manna,  every 
day,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  This 
has  the  effect  of  imparting  emban* 
^int,  or  rather,  oi  beautifully  roimd- 
mg  all  the  angles  of  the  human 
frame;  and  wiUiout  the  least  ex- 
aggeration, the  result  is  a  form  as 
beautiftd  as  a  living  Venus  de  Medi- 
ds.'  If  this  does  not  make  Sinai 
manna '  look  up  in  the  markst,'  we 
don't  know  what  will  The  above 
fimcifid  nomenclature  for  perfumes 
naturally  brings  to  <nie's  mind  the 
still  more  sensational  list  of  beve- 
rages sold  at  the  American  bur  in 
the  Exhibition— gin  sling,  sherry 
cobbler,  brandy  punch,  soda  cocktail, 
Union  smash  (poor  Union  1)  mint 
julep,  cyder  cup.  Garibaldi,  George 
Wadiington,  Kapoleon,  morning 
dew,  locomotive,  Nike  Fina,  ladies^ 
wish,  bishop,  whi^  skin,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 

One  of  the  pet  plans  of  the 
jewellers  is  to  get  a  pearl  of  some 
out-(^-the-way  sh^^,  detect  a  re- 
semblance between  it  and  scHne 
familiar  object,  and  &shi(m  it  up 
into  a  suitable  mounting.  There 
are  some  very  odd  conceits  of  this 
kind  at  the  inhibition.  One,  in  the 
Danish  deportment,  consists  of  a 
misshapen  pearl,  which,  by  a  dex- 
trous application  of  gold  accompa- 
niment^ is  transfom:^  intoahUle 
figure  of  a  Danish  skater.  Another 
sufficiently  resembles  a  head  and 
body  to  have  tempted  the  jeweller 
into  a  similar  process  of  man-mak- 
ing. Another,  having  something  of 
a  helmet  shape,  has  been  so  mounted 
as  to  assume  the  proper  helmet 
form  for  some  imaginary  Lilliputian 
hero.  Indeed,  the  decorative  powers 
of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  filigree 


workers  and  silver  workats,  aie 
sometimes  displayed  in  very  fimcifal 
way&  Witziess  that  diamond  woiker, 
who  has  i»oduced  a  pKifik  of  Qoeen 
Victoria  formed  of  fifteen  htmdred 
brilliants— not  very  advantagooosly 
eitherto  the  diamonds  (NT  to  thBQoeen, 
so  fiir  as  effect  is  concerned.  Then 
there  is  that  human  skull  set  in  poie 
gold  by  some  Chinese  worimian,  and 
converted  into  a  drinking  cup:  it 
was  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace 
at  Pekin  two  or  three  years  ago; 
and  we  can  imagine  all  soris  of  san- 
guinary beverages  that  were  drank 
out  of  this  cup  by  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.    Then,  in  various 
parts   oi  the   building  are  those 
patient  little  Ints  of  filigree  woik— 
such  as  filigree  ships  and  gondc^ 
filigree  temples,  fingree  dolls'  fur- 
niture and  dolls'  cups  and  sauoecs. 
A  Prussian  wcnthy,  whose  name  we 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  recollect, 
exhibits    specimens    of   ingenuity 
which  combine  the  materials  oi  the 
filigree  with  a  fovourite  Bartoiwcak 
among  the  Chinese.    We  all  know 
the  Chinese  ivory  puzzle-balls,  in 
which  there  is  a  nest  of  peribrated 
balls  one  within  another,  all  carved 
out  of  one  piece  of  ivory.    Now  the 
Prussian  artist  has  applied  this  prin- 
ciple witii  silver  as  a  materiaL    He 
exhibits  a  small  dead-silver  globe 
within  an  outer  polished  al  ver  ^be^ 
and  botii  worked  in  some  incompre- 
hensible way  out  of  one  piece  of 
silver.     Nay,  still  more:  he  has  a 
globe  within  a  globe  witiiin  a  globe, 
the  inner  globes   being  wrought 
tlirough  perforations  in  the  outer— 
an  exercise  of  patient  work  whidi, 
we  may  hope,  is  in  some  ^ray  its 
own  reward,  for  the  affiur  is  of  no 
other  use.      Talking  of  dolls'  fili- 
gree furniture,  it  may  be  interestug 
to  an  enlightened  British  public  to 
know  tiiat  'the  model  of  the  fint 
doll  ever  made  by  H.  Pierotti'  is  m 
the  International  Exhibition.    This 
important  foct  has,  no  doubt,  been 
duly  reported  on  by  Commisskmears 
and  Juries ;  we  are  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  a  rag  doU,  or  one  of 
the  good  old  Dutoh  qoecies;  bat 
there  is  the  model  at  all  events, 
ready  to  be  admired.    We  ma^  here 
remark  that  there  are  many  pretty 
doll-like  figures  in  the  model  (tf  the 
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'Gjnmase  de  I'Hdpital  des  Enfans 
Maladfis/  in  the  Fi^ch  department 
It  is  intended  to  represent  the  in- 
teinal  arrangements  of  the  exer- 
cise room  of  the  Honnial  for  Sick 
Children  at  Paris,  with  the  swings, 
bars,  poles,  trapezes,  and  other  gym- 
oastic  apparatus.  All  is  very  nicely 
manged,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
aToid  seeing  how  pecnliarly  French 
&e  little  damsels  are,  in  their  neatly 
cut  grey  frocks  and  trousers :  iliey 
are  litQe  women  every  one  of  them, 
let  their  ages  be  what  they  may. 
Th^e  is,  in  one  of  the  English  de- 
partments, a  model  of  an  f^nglicdi 
school-room  with  its  pupils,  and  of 
a  sdbool-fSgte  under  some  trees;  the 
diiMren,  whether  well  modelled  or 
not,  are  childien;  whereas  'en&ns 
de  Paris'  are  men  and  women  on  a 
small  scale  before  they  are  well  out 
of  the  nursery. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  wedding 
cake!  Here  it  is,  with  some  of  the 
pmnacles  distorted,  some  of  the 
nuries  and  Cupids  broken,  [the 
wrealhs  of  susar,  orange,  and  other 
blossoms  disphced,  tiie  Temple  of 
Hymen  in  a  state  of  dilap^tion 
grievous  to  behold,  and  the  frosted 
adornments  sadly  broken  up.  The 
exhibitor  declares,  in  a  tone  of  grief, 
that  the  cake  ivas  worth  one  hundred 
pomids  sterling,  and  it  came  to 
sQnow  on  account  of  the  careless- 
ness of  some  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed about  the  buildii^r-  Another 
utfle  history  is  associated  with  the 
two  beautiftil  globes  of  rock  crystal 
in  the  Japanese  department  One 
fine  day,  tne  first  fine  day  perhaps, 
in  the  present  wet  summer,  an. at- 
tendant policeman  saw  smoke  rising 
from  the  mahogany  stand  on  which 
these  globes  are  placed.     In  an 


ofiSdal  fright  at  the  ominous  appear- 
ance he  called  for  aid,  and  would, 
if  necessary,  have  called  out  a  whole 
brigade  of  fire-engines.  The  affiur, 
however,  proved  to  be  very  innocent, 
and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view« 
rather  interesting.  Each  globe  had 
acted  as  a  burning-glass,  conveying 
the  sun's  rays  to  a  focus  at  a  parti- 
cular point  on  tiie  mahogany  stand, 
and  there  producing  so  intense  a 
heat  as  to  char  the  wood.  The 
globes  have  been  more  carefully 
housed  since  that  time.  Another 
contribution  to  the  Exhibition  has, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  been  removed 
firom  its  original  place,  not  for  the 
crime  of  burning  holes  in  wood,  but 
for  the  possible  bxuning  of  holes  in 
the  feebngs  of  any  Soutiiemers  who 
may  be  among  us.  It  was  the  news- 
paper trophy.  The  title-headings 
of  about  a  hundred  American  ne wsr 
papers  were  cut  off  and  pasted  edge 
to  edge  on  a  monster  board ;  aqueer 
collection  they  formed,  but  among 
them  were  only  seven  or  eight 
southern  journals;  and  the  exhibi- 
tor had  painted  a  serpent  wreathing 
his  coils  around  those  seven  or  eight 
— a  bit  of  symbolical  politics  wMch 
was  deemed  a  little  out  of  place  in 
such  a  building. 

One  final  word  of  praise  for  the 
French  popgun  boy.  Heis  a  genius. 
He  sits  all  day  long  popping  his 
guns,  as  a  means  of  showmg  young 
gentlemen  that  the  said  guns  must 
necessarily  be  cheap  at  sixpence  a 
piece ;  and  while  he  pops,  he  reads ; 
his  popping  does  not  require  the 
aid  of  eye-sight,  and  therefore  he 
can  proceed  steadily  with  his  book, 
while  the  tremendous  shots  go  off  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  per  minute. 
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NADIBA.    (Painted  l^  Fraxk  WrsuBD.) 

The  Iklr  Sultana  lUtleasly 

Lean«  on  her  tilken  coach,  and  dreams 

Of  mountain  airs  and  monntaln  atreama. 

From  th4  *  Zmama,*  an  EtuUm  tale  5jf  Mas  Laxdot. 


PHILIP  MOETON: 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WIFE'S  SECRET,  A  HUSBAND'S  TRUST,  AND  A  FRIEND'S 

STRATEGY. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  House  in  Piocadilly/ 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

IN  WHICH  SIB  ULBIG  LY8TEB  IS  BELIEVED  OF  HUGH  ANXEETY. 


'  On  the  whole  then,  you  don't  think 
much  of  the  place.  Flora?  said 
Philip,  disappointedly,  the  next 
morning,  as,  after  having  I^ade  the 
tour  of  tiie  house  under  Horace  Gre- 
ville's  auspices,  they  were  left  alone 
in  a  pale-blue  frayed  satin  saloon. 

'Yes,  I  do,  Philip;  at  least, not 
much,  perhaps ;  but  I  should  like  it 
very  weU  if  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves 


to  alter  and  improve  inside  and 
oui' 

'All  to  ourselves,  what  are  you 
driving  at,  Flo  ?  you  surely  wouldn't 
have  me,  when  a  fellow  has  been  so 
kind  as  .Greville  has,  hint  at  such 
a  thing  as  his  going ;  here  he  has 
given  up  his  chambers  and  come  down 
here,  where  he  must  have  been  pre^ 
cious  dull,  by-the-by,  to  suf 
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iffiuis  for  me :  aod  now,  becatifie  I 


jon  vntmld  hare  me  toni  him  out/ 

Mr.  Morton  stznred  the  fire  vehe- 
mently, and  Mrs.  Morton  had  a 
'gieat  mind'  to  tell  her  husband 
the  real  secret  of  her  dislike  to 
Hoiaoe  Greyille,  whom  she  donbted 
mcHce  than  ever  now;  but  i^e  re- 
membered the  pretty  Spanish 
eonam,  and— dared  not 

'I  don't  want  yon  to  tnm  him 
out,  Philip,  only  I  think  we  shall 
find  it  nnpleasant  if  he  means  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  ns  altogether/ 

'Konsensa' 

'  I  am  sure  his  manner  was  nn- 
pletsant  to  me,  at  least,  when  he 
sjxdEe  jnstnow  of  Charles's  marriage 
(ftoogh  CharUe  has  behaved  abomi- 
nably), and  of  its  being  reported  that 
Sate  Elton  is  going  to  marry  that 
odions  Sir  Ulrio— a  thing  I  do  not 
beheya' 

'He  only  mentioned  it  as  a  re- 
port, Flo;  besides,  it  is  tme  enough, 
probably;  all  women  are  not  like 
yon;  I  dare  say  Eate  Elton  is  quite 
capable  of  being  in  love  with  one 
mtn  desperately,  and  a^few  weeks 
after  marrying  another;  it  is  despi- 
cable, but  possible  enough.  Do  get 
zid  of  that  sort  of  capricious, 
womanish  jealousy  against  Gre- 
ville,niy  darling.  I  owe  the  fellow 
a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  you 
are  aware  of  (Morton  almost  thought 
that  Greville  had  first  caused  him 
to  regard  Flora  now  he  was  defend- 
ing him),  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
my  wife  rendered  my  house  un- 
pleBsant  to  him.' 

*  Debt  of  gratitude  I  Why,  what 
has  he  done,  Philip  ?  the  place  must 
bave  been  a  bam,  a  wilderness,  if 
he  has  done  much  to  improve  it' 

'  It  was  all  awfully  out  of  repair, 
he  says,'  answered  Phihp ;  '  we  are 
going  out  now  to  select  a  spot  for  a 
Kfft  of  Italian  garden  for  you;  he 
JM8  drawn  some  splendid  plans  for 
it,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  them 
carried  out  What  are  you  going  to 
do  this  momi^,  Flo  T 

'  Write  to  Rate  Elton ;  you  will 
not  BiAyaU  the  morning  with  Mr. 
Greville,  will  you,  Phibp  ?' 

'  No,  no ;  I  shall  be  back  in  half 
an  hour.'  But  he  was  not;  for 
Hoiace  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 


him.  So  Morton  had  to  listen  to 
suggested  improvements,  and  to 
hear  how  much  they  would  cost 
The  sums  seemed  laiige,  but  then,  of 
course,  Greville  knew  best  about 
such  matters,  and  it  must  be  all  right 

Philip  Morton  was  no  match  for 
subtle  Horace  GreviUe.  In  spite  of 
the  unfeigned  desire  the  former  had 
to  please  his  lovely  wife,  he  found 
himself,  on  the  spur  of  a  slight  hint 
from  Greville,  relative  to  '  going 
away,'  giving  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman a  warm  invitation  to  remain 
where  he  was  through  all  time,  if 
he  liked ;  and  someway  or  other,  in 
so  doing,  he  felt  himself  the  obliged 
party.  It  did  occur  to  him  once  or 
twice  that  his  new  friend  was  blessed 
with  very  extravagant  notions  re- 
specting the  adornment  of  his  new 
home ;  but  then  he  immediately  ac- 
knowledged that  all  these  notions 
were  strictly  correct,  and  only  point- 
ed to  making  the  place  what  it 
should  be. 

Time  went  on.  Still  the  hitherto 
useless  man  of  fashion  appeared  to 
be  adang  the  purt  of  inae£Eitigable 
agent  for  his  friend.  Still  Flora  had 
to  submit  to  his  presence  in  her 
house  and  his  growing  influence 
with  her  husband  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance.  And  still  no  answer 
came  from  Kate  Elton  as  to  whether 
the  report  of  her  marriage  with  Sir 
Ulric  was  true  or  not. 

Sir  Ulric  Lyster  was  alone  in  his 
bachelor  quarters  in  Duke  Street 
A  change  had  come  o'er  Hie  spirit 
of  his  dream.  He  was  beginning  to 
look  upon  bachelor  quarters,  and  all 
apperteining  to  bachelor  and  sport- 
ing life,  with  disgust,  since  he  had 
learned  to  look  on  Saint  Kevin  as 
faulty,  and  on  Kate  Elton  as  fur. 
How  he  wished  he  had  never  owned 
and  believed  in  that  terrible  horse 
on  whom  he  had  staked  so  much  I 
How  he  wished  he  had  abjured  the 
turf  before  Saint  Kevin's  mudi 
vaunted  excellences  had  tempted 
him!  He  was  hopeless  almost;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  good  name  Saint  Ke- 
vin still  had  before  the  world,  his 
owner  was  constantly  hearing,  from 
the  best  authority,  that  both  he  and 
his  horse  would  be  nowhere.  How 
he  dreaded  that  fi&tal  reckoning  day 
in  the  not  for  distant  month  of  June 
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that  would  sweety  ocnne!  Wero  it 
not  for  that  wretohed  horse,  a  little 
vaady  waoeiy,  three  or  firar  thonaand 
pounds,  would  set  him  straight  with 
the  world ;  leaye  him  his  large  in- 
come clear,  and  at  liberty  to  claim 
the  hand  of  Miss  Elton.  Bat  now 
rain  stared  him  in  the  fBice.  Sir 
Ulrio  Lyster  was  in  Tery  k>w  spirite 
indeed ;  his  breakfiist  was  ontasted ; 
cigars  were  powerless  to  console 
him ;  so  was  the  only  light  literatore 
he  had  OTer  cared  to  perase— his 
'  Book  on  the  Derby.'  For  what 
would  this  hated  '  book'  brioK  him 
now  but  shame  and'confdsion  r  He 
was  unhappy,  cross,  and  savagely 
expectant  of  some  one  coming  whom 
he  thought  ought  to  have  been  with 
him  earlier.  '  George  Bemers  used 
not  to  keep  me  waiting/  he  mur- 
mured plamtiyely  to  himself,  and 
then  he  wished  he  had  not  confided 
aU  his  gpeia  and  hopes  so  eaiaielj 
to  his  mend,  his  pecuniary  griefe 
and  his  horns  about  pretty  Eate 
Elton;  for  Bemers  sn^:ed  at  the 
one  and  chaffed  him  unmerdfully 
about  the  other.  But  eren  while  he 
was  indulging  in  vain  retrospections 
the  Honourable  George  Bemers  came 
into  the  room. 

'  Heard  anytiiing  about  Saint  Ke- 
Tin?'  he  asked,  as  he  seated  himself 
c^posite  to  Sir  Uliic. 

'  Heard  anything!  Now,  why  on 
earth  should  you  ask  me  that,  Ber- 
ners?  you  know  I  hear  about  the 
brate  tiirough  yon  alone;  what  is 
there  to  hear  now ;  something  plea- 
sant, I  suppose  ?' 

'  I  should  call  it  pleasant  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  know  that;  wouldn't 
you  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
everything  connected  with  him, 
now?* 

Sir  Ulric  made  a  gesture  of  utter 
despair  at  the  improbability  of  so 
much  happiness. 

*  Oh,  nonsense,  look  here  now ;  I 
have  heard  to-day  that  you  can  sell 
him  and  his  liabilities  to  a  man  who 
is  fiat  enough  to  belieye  him  a  good 
horse  and  a  winning  one  for— how 
much  should  you  thmk?' 

'  Don't  know,'  answered  Sir  Ulric> 
suppressing  aU  he  could  of  satis- 
£BLction. 

'  How  much  should  you  suppose, 
now?' 


'Who's  the  ivttir 

'  My  dear  fellow!  thai  I  reaUy 
can't  tell  you;  he  wiitee— &iiitii  is 
his  nam&— he  writes,  you  see,  to  me, 
as  I  have  been  acting  for  you 
throughout,  and  offiars  you  tibree 
thousaod  for  your  hocse  and  your 
chances.' 

'  Then  Saint  Kevin  is  safe  enou^,' 
said  Sir  Ulric,  rising  and  gasing 
stedfestly  at  his  friend,  '  then  Saint 
Kevin  is  safe  enough,  and  I  shall 
keep  him.' 

The  colour  flashed  over  Beraen* 
feoe. 

'  Beally  Sir  Ukic,'  he  said  sti£ay, 
'  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  afiGnza  at  all; 
your  determination  to  keep  him  is 
made  rather  too  late,  for  I  have 
closed  with  the  offer  and  directed 
the  sum  to  be  placed  to  your  credit 
at  your  bankers. 

'  Then,  by  heavens  you've  cheated 
me,'  exdauned  Sir  Ulric,  fierody, 
'  not  but  that  I  shall  be  glad  oiou^ 
to  be  clear  of  the  tianaactkm— but 
to  close  with  a  man  withoat  asking 
me ' 

*  After  such  an  aconaaticm,'  said 
Bemers,  rising  slowly  and  crushing 
the  little  baronet  into  nothingness 
by  his  height,  and  his  elevated  Bo- 
man  nose,  and  his  measured  aooents, 
'  we  can  only  meet  in  one  way.' 

'  Oh,  bother,'  said  Sir  UMo,  irbo 
was  no  duellist,  '  you  needn't  want 
to  shoot  me,  man,  after— -after  aD 
you  know;  come  now— I  apdogiae 
for  the  esrpteeaaa  I  used;  th^'s 
my  hand  on  it!' 

Bat  the  Honourable  George  Ber- 
ners  was  stem ;  no,  he  said,  at  any 
rate  all  intercourse  must  cease  be- 
tween them.  As  he  left,  Sir  Ulrio 
muttered,  '  What  has  he  come  in 
for,  I  wonder?'  And  Bemers  said  to 
himself,  '  So  fiur  all's  well;  be  never 
suspected  Gieville  of  being  the 
man;  how  could  Greville  have  raised 
tliesum?' 

How  had  he  raised  the  sum?  In 
various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  rather  ]ax  in  the  payments 
PhUip  Morton  had  supposed  he  had 
loade.  He  had  kept  oack  a  good 
deal,  but  not  enough,  he  feared,  to 
buy  Saint  Kevin  and  his  chances,  and 
to  give  Bemers  the  sum  that  gen- 
tleman wanted  fer  his  maoBgemect 
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of  tbeaffidr.  To  his  surpdse,  Philip, 
geDeronB,  trnstfdl,  careless  of  money 
as  he  was,  had  soratimzed  of  late  the 
i^gnlarity  of  the  payments.  True, 
Philip  did  not  look  back  at  all,  or 
mk  for  accounts;  bnt  there  was 
little  to  be  made  throng  acting  for 
his  friend,  now  that  his  friend  had 
oune  home;  for  nnfortonately,  Philip 
seemed  inclined  to  act,  Tery  clearly 
and  sensibly,  and  in  a  business-like 
manner,  for  himsell  Horace  Gre- 
Tille  bided  his  time;  this  was  his 
last  chance,  and  he  determined  not 
to  mar  hiis  brightening  fortunes 
through  any  ill-advised  impatience 
(X[  conscientious  scruples.  For  the 
fortheranoe  of  his  plans  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  work  the  mine 
of  Flora's  fear  through  Flora's  lore 
far  her  husband;  and  he  resolved 
upon  doing  it  when  time  should 
aerve,  though  to  do  so  would,  he 
Imew,  and  acknowledged  to  himself, 
be  cowardly. 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

THE  wife's  MIBGIYINGS. 

London  was  pouring  itself  in  hilari* 
COB  streams  cbwn  to  the  first  rose 
and  azalea  show  of  the  season  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  was  announced 
to  be  a  wonderfully  attractive  day: 
in  addition  to  the  flowers,  Titiens 
and  Giuglini  w^e  to  sing,  and  Blon- 
dm  was  to  thrill  the  public  mind 
with  admiring  honxHr;  all  these 
combined  with  the  bright  May  day 
son  overhead  to  draw  continuous 
streams  by  road  and  rail  And 
amongst  those  who  came  were 
Philip  Morton,  his  wife  and  friend. 

Tm  sun,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
musio,  and  the  littie  excitement  of 
the  acrobatic  performance,  all  tended 
to  develop  the  exubersnce  of  that 
son  and  flower  and  music-loving 
Batore  of  Philip  Morton's.  He  was 
in  exceedingly  nigh,  brightly-over- 
flowing spirits ;  and  as  he  walked 
about  with  his  beautiful  wife  on  his 
ttm,  his  pride  in  her  loveliness  a^ 
grace  had  no  slight  share  in  these 
good  iroirits.  He  did  not  notice 
ttiit  Fkxa's  che^  was  paler,  and 
Pk>ra's  oyes  more  serious  this  day 
tiian  th^  were  wont  to  be;  he  did 
not  notice  that  her  r^hes  were 
efforts,  that  her  smiles  were  called 


up  with  difficulty,  instead  of  spon- 
timeously  illumining  her  &ce,  as 
they  had  ever  done  before  in  answer 
to  him.  He  did  not  observe  that 
the  hand  resting  upcm  his  arm  was 
a  trembling,  nervous  hand ;  in  &ct, 
though  a  fond  and  loving  lord,  he 
did  not  observe  that  the  spirit  oi 
lus  wife  was  greatiy  disturbed  about 
something.  Had  he  done  so  his 
vivacity  would  have  received  a 
check  at  once;  but  he  did  not, 
therefore  his  vivadty  remained  im- 
checked,  and  he  himself  as  friee  from 
care  as  were  the  flowers  that  bloomed 
in  such  fragrant  luxuriance— as  free 
from  care  as,  apparently,  was  Horace 
Greville  himself. 

Apparently  only :  Horace  Greville 
was  as  softiy  deferential  to  Mrs. 
Morton  as  ever,  and  as  frankly 
lively  in  his  manner  to  her  husband ; 
but  not  the  less  was  he  secretly 
anxious  and  uncomfortable.  Before 
starting  from  the  tumble-down 
Italian  villa  that  morning  he  had 
asked  a  fevour  with  threatening 
suavity  of  the  mistress  of  it;  and 
though  his  request  had  not  met 
with  a  denial,  it  had  not  been 
granted  exactiy ;  and,  as  Saint  Kevin 
must  be  his  at  all  hazards,  Horace 
Greville  was  anxious  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Flora  Forrester  had  dearly  loved 
Philip  before  tiieir  marriage,  but 
since  that  event  her  love  had  mer^ 
into  that  passionate,  all-absorbmg 
devotion  wt  him  that  can  never  be 
quite  unmixed  with  a  latent  fear 
of  losing,  or  doing  8(»nething  to  risk 
the  loss  of  some  portion  of  his 
regard.  She  had,  at  an  early  stage 
of  their  acquaintance,  resolved  upon 
never,  never  letting  him  know  uiat 
she  had  once,  even  for  so  short  a  time, 
nourished  a  feeling  of  tendemesft— 
scarcely  that  indeed— for  a '  man  so 
inferior  to  him  in  every  way'— she 
said  to  herself  now— as  Horace  Gre- 
ville. This  knowledge,  should  he 
ever  come  to  it,  would,  she  shudder^ 
ingly  thought,  surely  sow  the  seeds 
of  distrust  of  her  in  his  mind ;  there 
was  madness  in  the  thought  He 
would  be  tied,  bound  to  her  legally, 
but  he  would  think  hghtly  c?  her 
heart— as  lightiy  as  he  had  done  in 
days  of  yore  of  the  pretty  Spanish 
cousin.    She  did  not  teke  into  ponsi- 
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demtkm  fhe  diffiareot  GmnDmosiaiioes : 
ihe  only  thought  that  he  would 
ooDflider  her  one  whose  lore  was 
h^^tly  gained  and  lightly  lost ;  that 
he  would  distrust  the  soul-loyalty 
of  his  wife ;  that  she  would  cease  to 
be  what  it  was  her  piide  to  know 
she  was  now — his  star,  his  ideal  of 
true,  pure,  nol^  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Mortem  had  disliked  Horace  Grerille 
more  and  more  during  these  mcmtiis 
of  enforced  intercourse;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  her  mind  that  he 
could  be  so  thoroughly  base  as  to 
dream  of  trading  upon  her  fear  and 
loYC.  This  mcnrning,  however,  be- 
feie  starting  for  the  flower-show,  he 
had  come  to  her  and  given  her  to 
understand  very  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  without  the  least  dr- 
oumlocuiaon,  that  unless  she  would 
make  over  to  him  at  once  a  certain 
sum  he  named— or,  he  wasn't  parti- 
cular—jewels that  would  represent 
and  could  at  once  be  tunied  into 
that  sum^unless  she  would  do  thla 
quietly,  unknown  to  hear  husband, 
and  trust  to  his  honour  ( I)  to  repay 
her,  he  would  recount  to  Morton  that 
little  scene  in  the  turfy  lane  when 
her  heart  had  been  ready  to  go  ont 
to  him  so  warmly.  He  was  candid 
and  honest,  in  a  measure,  about 
it 

'  I  want  the  money,  awftdly,'  he 
said ;  '  it  is  not  out  of  any  bad  feel- 
ing towards  you,  Mrs.  Morton,  that 
I  ask  you  to  do  it;  I  hope  you  per- 
ceive this?  it  is  simply  that  I  want 
and  must  have  the  money,  and  I 
see  no  other  way  of  raising  it,  with- 
out laying  myself  open  to  such  a 
course  of  questioning  as  I  should 
not  approve.  I  want  Uie  money  at 
once,  and  you  must  be  kind  enough 
to  lend  it  to  me.  More  than  this 
— ^you  must  be  kind  enough  to  keep 
the  having  done  so  a  set^et  I  teU 
you  frankly,  I  have  no  other  means 
of  raising  it  without  creating  sus- 
picion ;  ever  since  I  knew  I  ediould 
want  it  I  determined  to  tiy  my 
influence  over  you  and  make  it  use- 
ful to  ma  Flora!  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  for  the  memory  oi  the 
love  you  would  have  given  me  be- 
fore tins  hot-blooded  half-Spuiiard 
made  you  his,  do  me  this  service, 
and  I  will  soon  remove  my  presence 
from  you/or  «iw.' 


The  am)eal  was  (Hie  to  stir  up,  to 
gi^,  and  wound  her  pride;  but  she 
dared  not  rduse.  If  she  did  he 
would  '  tell  PMlip '  and  down  would 
come  her  &bric  of  happaness.  For 
in  her  trembling,  devouring  love  for 
her  husbaiMl  sne  did  not  stop  to 
reflect  how  verv  little,  in  reahty, 
there  was  to  'tell'  him. 

'  You  must  give  me  till  to-mor- 
row,' she  said  hoarsely;  and  then 
she  went  to  prepare  for  her  day's 
pleasure.  She  looked  airy,  graceful, 
lovely  in  her  costume  of  blue  and 
white— as  aiiy,  as  graceful,  as  pure 
and  fresh  as  a  convolvolus — bat  she 
was  h(»nbly  xmetej.  To  do  tiiis 
that  Horace  Greville  asked  her 
would  be  indeed  to  do  a  thing  that 
she  would  tremble  for  her  husband 
to  learn;  andyet!— andyetl^^red 
she  risk  angering  Horace?  dared 
she  contemplate  the  probability  of 
Philip  ever  looking  ixidlj  upon  her 
and  accusing  her  5[  having  deceived 
him?  No,  no;  not  that,  bnt— 
what  was  she  to  do?  The  woman 
who  hesitates  is— what?  and  Fk»a» 
upright,  true,  fiuthftd  wife  as  she 
was.  Flora  Forrester  hesitated. 

Sauntering  along  the  centre  tran- 
sept, they  became  aware  of  tiie  ap- 
proaching presence  of  Lord  and 
Lady  St  Clair.  Lord  St  Clair  hob- 
bling in  gait,  rubicund  in  hce, 
irascible  in  temper,  as  usuaL  Lady 
St  Clair,  fragile,  beautiful,  sligfatly 
bored,  also  as  usual  Her  pretty 
little  ladyship  InighteDed  up— trans- 
parent little  piece  of  porcelain  as 
she  was— wonderfully  as  her  fonner 
acquaintances  neared  her;  and 
Philip,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
how  Kind  die  .had  been  to  him  in 
former  days,  and  how  much  he  had 
admired  her  for  her  condescending 
grace,  and  how  much  he  had  pitied 
her  for  being  tied  to  such  an  old 
brute,  sprang  to  her  side  and  ex- 
pressed delight  Yooally  and  visibly, 
at  once  to  her  tranbling  gratifica- 
tion and  her  husband's  ill-concealed 


lora  was  ghid  to  see  her  too, 
'pretty  little  thing;'  Flora  had 
learnt  to  be  exceedingly  tolerant  of 
Lady  St  Clair  since  she  heiself 
had  been  such  a  happy  wife;  she 
had  come  to  have  a  son  of  admiring 
pily  for  poor  Ida's  lot  as  an  un- 
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b^py  one— not  that  she  knew,  bat 
that  she  thotifi;ht,  it  must  be  so. 
The  reserved  shaft,  therefore,  which 
Horace  Greville  now  let  fly,  fell 
hsnnleas.  While  Philip  was,  to- 
gether with  the  lovely  little  lady, 
inhaling  the  fragiance  of  some  re- 
markably fine  white  roses,  Horace 
Gieville  breathed  into  the  ear  of 
Philip's  wife  the  stoiy  of  that  little 
episode  in  the  corridor  at  Eemp- 
stowe ;  he  also  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  seen  the  remarkably  correct 
fikenees  Philip  had  made  of  Ida  in 
ihoBe  days?  and  offered,  if  she  had 
not,  to  show  it  to  her  on  their 
retnm.  But  in  the  scornful  smile 
that  came  over  Flora's  &ce  as  his 
mellifluons  accents  fell  he  read 
aright  that  this  shaft  was  harmless, 
and  that  he  had  been  wise  not  to 
tmst  to  it  alone  to '  work  her/ 

And  soon  they  came  upon  other 
fidends;  for,  as  I  said,  all  London 
had  poored  down  to  the  meta- 
morohosed  park  at  Penge  on  this 
blight  May  day.  Soon,  radiant  in 
roring  toilette  and  fictitious  spirits, 
to^  came  upon  Kate  Elton,  and 
hudly  had  the  old  friends— the  pos- 
sible sisters — exchanged  greetmgs 
before  they  were  joined  by  Oaptam 
and  Mrs.  Foirester-Thwaitee. 

If  ever  a  woman  feels  a  mean  but 
wholly  irrepressible  triumph,  it  is 
when  she  contrasts  herself  with  the 
wife  <^  the  man  she  has  loved,  and 
who  she  knows  has  loved  her,  and 
finds  that  wife  palpably  wanting. 
It  was  not  alone  to  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  jealousy  that  Eliza  was 
stamped  as  an  '  inferior  article '  to 
tiiie  pretty  brunette  who  had  suffered 
such  agonies  of  mind  and  ankle  on 
Charlie  s  account  at  Kempstowe— 
and  ah,  how  often  since!  This 
inferiority  was  a  feet  patent  to  the 
world,  and  to  no  portion  of  that 
world  was  it  dearer  than  to  Captain 
Forrester-Thwaites  himself. 

Hecould  not  but  feel  it ;  alas!  he 
could  not  but  own  it  to  himself, 
poor  fellow !  Gone  was  the  tenderly 
deprecating  look  of  love  from  those 
laige  brown  eyes  that  had  once 
harassed  him  so;  gone  was  the 
pdlor  of  anxiety  from  her  cheeks. 
Excitement  had  brightened  the 
brown  eyes  to  the  fire  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  tinged  the  cheek  with  the 


hue  of  the  crimson  rose;  excitement, 
and  a  little  womanly  feeling  of  plea- 
sure that  she  was  so  much  prettier 
and  so  much  more  elegant  than  her 
rich,  successful  rival.  In  gesture, 
dress,  voice,  manner,  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  woman  charming,  Kate 
lUton  was  radiant  to-day.  She  had 
subdued  the  rebellious  rising  in  her 
throat  which  had  threat^ed  to 
choke  her  on  his  first  appearance, 
and  the  effort  to  do  so  had  rendered 
her  tones  even  softer  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  of  old.  Softer  and  more 
thrilling!  demon  of  ambition — of 
such  poor  paltry  ambition^which 
had  made  the  listening  to  tiiese 
tones  almost  a  crime,  ai^  tiie  con- 
stant hearing  of  the  muddy  ones  of 
the  apothecfury's  daughter  a  duty ! 
She  wore  her  bar^e  shawl  like  an 
angel  or  a  Frenchwoman,  neither 
showily,  nor  dowdily,  nor  uneasily ; 
his  wife,  who  could  not  achieve  this 
at  all,  wore  him  instead  of  her  shawl, 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  she  swathed  herself  in  that 
^;armeni  Her  gloves,  too ;  how  was 
it  that  while  Kate's  gloves,  of  a  hue 
more  delicate  than  silver,  if  possible, 
remained  freshly  pure  and  unde- 
filed;  his  wife's  took  all  sorts  of 
dark  shades,  and  '  got  blacks '  from 
places  where  blacks  were  not  ?  The 
dragoon's  moustache  came  out  of 
curl  with  annoyance  and  mortifica- 
tion. If  Kate  would  only  give  him 
one  look  expressive  of  sympathy 
and  continued  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards 'him,  the  early  dream,'  he 
would  take  up  his  cross  and  bear  it 
manfully  amongst  the  flowers ;  but 
Kate  would  not  give  him  this  look. 
No ;  after  shaking  hands  with  him 
with  indifferent,  and  with  his  wife 
with  extreme  politeness,  Kate  Elton 
appeared  to  vivaciously  forget  his 
existence  as  she  walked  on  merrily 
with  his  sister  in  front  of  the 
party. 

She  might  have  been  a  littie  un- 
happy, he  thought,  on  this,  their 
first  meeting  since  his  ill-staned 
marriage ;  she  might  have  shown  to 
him,  at  least,  that '  she  appreciated 
his  motives  better.'  It  was  not 
quite  clear  what  this  sentiment 
meant,  but  it  sounded  magnanimous 
and  good,  and  he  kept  on  repeating 
it.  to  himself  as  he  walked  behind 
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with  his  wife  ontQ  he  got  to  beheve 
in  it 

Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaitee  was  not 
mnch  happier  or  more  at  her  ease 
on  this  occasion  than  was  her  liege 
lord.  She  was  with  them,  bat  not 
of  them ;  and  she  felt  this  as  keenly 
as  the  most  deUcately-organized  and 
finelynaensitiye  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred earls  might  have  done.  The 
most  they  accorded  her  was  pitying 
good-nature.  Philip  Morton  and 
Flora  were  always  cordial  and  kind ; 
but  the  cordial  kindness  never 
amounted  to  cordial  friendship ;  for 
Horace  Greyille  she  scarcely  ex- 
isted ;  Lady  Si  Clair,  when  she  did 
spes^  to  her,  always  permitted  her 
own  blue  eyes  to  droop  languidly 
upon  Mrs.  Forrester  -  Thwaites's 
hands,  thereby  making  the  latter 
feel  extra  uncomfortable ;  while 
Kate  Elton,  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites 
acknowledged  to  herself,  she  could 
not  alnde.  Charlie's  manner  to  her, 
too,  she  thought,  with  some  justice, 
might  have  been  more  pleasant: 
he  need  not  have  gone  into  such 
morose  depths  in  the  public  way  he 
did,  proclaiming  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  the  hated  'old  love,'  that 
happiness  was  not  reigning  in  his 
heart  In  her  humility  she  was 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  her 
inferiority  of  mind,  manners,  and — 
no,  not  estate,  but  personal  charms, 
to  bim  and  to  his  beautifcd  sister; 
but  to  have  him  showing  that  he 
felt  it,  and  expected  her  to  feel  it, 
with  reference  to  Eate  Elton,  was 
'too  much,'  she  thought,  bitterly. 
She  had  endowed  him  unreservedly 
with  all  she  had,  and  he  had  been 
glad  to  take  her  property ;  but  her 
love,  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  disguise  effectually,  he  could 
have  dispensed  with.  Eliza  Thwaites 
had  taught  herself  to  bow  meekly 
under  the  weight  of  this  last  crush- 
ing truth,  to  accept  the  situation 
and  make  the  best  of  it;  but  she 
writhed  under  its  displayal  before 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  whose  presence 
still  could  call  a  burning  flush  to 
the  brow  of  her  husband.  There 
was  more  than  one  aching  heart  in 
that  gay  group  of  re-united  friends, 
but  not  one  that  ached  with  so  sore 
an  anguish  as  did  that  of  the  de- 
spised wife. 


With  a  jealous  dread  that  she, 
poor  tiling,  could  not  conoetl  from 
him,  she  watched  piteonsly,  when- 
ever he  did  address  Kate,  for  the 
glances  that  should  tell  her  that  the 
same  warm  feelings  stOl  lived.  Kate's 
haughty  reticence   struck  her  as 
being  assumed  to  mislead  her  akme, 
not  as  being  the  natural  result  of 
the  reaction  that  she  might  have 
thought   had  taken   place  in  the 
piYa  mind.    She  looked  on  donbt- 
mgly  when  he  was  talking  to  his 
sister  even;    for  was   not  Flora, 
Kate's  friend?  might  th^  not  be 
?    She  knew  not  what  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  in  her  helpless,  un- 
shared, sorrowftd  distrust  of  herself 
and  her  husband. 

But  the  conversation  the  broths 
and  sister  held  hurriedly  apart  for 
a  few  minutes  bore  no  relation  to 
the  subject  of  her  fears.  Naturally, 
in  her  doubt  and  difficulty,  Flora 
turned  to  her  brother  for  assistance, 
with  the  sure  feeling  that  from  him 
it  would  be  obtained.  Mrs.  Morton 
made  him  master  of  the  subject  in  a 
few  words— as  much  of  it  as  she 
intended  him  to  know  at  present; 
that  is, '  Charlie,'  she  said, '  I  want 
you  to  lend  me  some  money  to-mor- 
row without  anybody  knowing  it 
I  may  pay  you  some  time  or  other, 
or  I  may  not ;  if  I  can,  I  wfll :  now, 
will  you  do  it?* 

'Certainly;  but,  my  dear  Flo, 
what  is  this?  Tan,  of  all  women  in 
the  world,  to  be  wanting  money 
without  your  husband's  knowledge. 
Surely  Philip- — ' 

'  Is  all  that  is  good  and  generous, 
Charlie,'  she  hastily  interrupted. 
'  I  know  all  you  think  and  all  you 
must  feel;  but  I  am  sure  you  won't 
be  angry  with  me,  or  think  I  am 
wrong,  when  I  tell  you  why  Philip 
must  not  know  of  it  I  will  go  up 
to  your  house  to-morrow,  Charlie, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it' 

He  did  not  say  anything,  but  she 
could  see  that  he  was  relieved  by 
her  promise  to  '  tell  him  all  about 
it'  Presently  he  said,  speaking 
very  low  and  ahnost  sadly,  'Flo, 
there's  one  little  favour  you  can  do 
me,  dear,  if  you  will.'  He  paused, 
and  when  she  had  asked  him  *  what,' 
he  went  on  rapidly,  burying  bis  fece 
in  his  handkerchief  as  he  spoke,  so 
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that  she  oonld  not  see  its  expression. 
'Just  discoYer,  if  you  can,  whether 
Miss  Elton  is  going  to  throw  herself 
away  as  report  says.  I  know  I 
haye  no  right  to  ask,  or  to  be  inte- 
iQsted,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort; 
but,  Flo,  he  is  not  worthy  of  her ; 
he  is  not,  indeed:  persuade  her 
ftomit.' 

Flora  shook  her  head.  'I  will 
try,  Charles,  in  this  case,  for  /,  too, 
do  not  think  him  worthy  of  her.  I 
am  sore  I  wish  rather  that  it  was 
some  one  whom  I  could  persuade 
her  to  marry ;  for  Kate  has  altered, 
grown  colder  and  harder,  poor  child, 
and— well,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
parties,  I  think,  if  she  were  mar- 
ried.' 

'Heayen  knows  she  can't  have 
suffered  more  than  I  have,'  said 
Captain  Forrester,  moodily;  and 
then,  their  conference  over,  the 
brother  and  sister  rejoined  the 
others.  Later  in  the  day  Flora  did, 
softly  and  cautiously,  put  that  ques- 
tion, that  Charlie  had  suggested,  to 
Kate.  Her  answer  was  a  haughty 
denial  of  the  report ;  and  then,  with 
a  quick  change  of  manner,  a  laugh- 
ing assurance  that  Flora  might  tell 
her  brother  she  was  '  still  wearing 


the  willow  for  him.'  Eate  made  the 
assertion  daringly,  in  order  to  im- 
press Flora  with  an  idea  of  how 
utterly  improbable  it  was ;  but  Flora 
looked  beyond  the  first  turning,  and 
sighed  that  it  should  be  so. 

That  May  day,  amongst  the 
fiowers  at  Sydenham,  was  not  such 
a  brilliant  success  after  all  for  those 
with  whom  I  haye  to  deal. 

The  next  morning  Flora  went  to 
town;  and  though  Charlie  scoffed 
at  her  foolish  fears,  he  promised  to 
respect  her  confidence ;  and  she  felt 
all  the  happier  now  her  brother 
shared  her  secret  'I  shs^  go 
home  with  you,  Flo,'  he  said, '  and 
I  shall  hand  the  money  to  that  SbI- 
low,  or  he  wiU  annoy  you  in  the 
future;  and  when  you  give  me 
leave,  I  will  tell  your  husband  how 
it  came  about ;  for,  believe  me,  you 
won't  feel  free  and  comfortable  irntQ 
he  knows.'  But  Flora  so  earnestly 
begged  that  he  never  would  '  tell,' 
that  Charlie,  in  his  own  mind,  be- 
gan to  regard  Mr.  Morton  as  a 
modem  Blue-beard.  It  was  the 
morning  following  this  day  that  Sir 
IHric  Lyster  learned  that  Saint 
Kevin's  purchase-money  was  placed 
to  his  credit. 
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A  HOLIDAY  AT  *  THE  PAINTEBS'  BEST/ 


North  Woks. 
DxAB  Mb.  Eihtob, 

IF  the  limner's  art  has  no  other 
advantage  over  certain  profes- 
sions (usually  considered  by  Mrs. 
Grundy  to  be  more  respectable),  it 
certainly  has  this— tiiat  he  may 
leave  this  'dear  distracting  town' 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  wander 
whither  he  likes,  having  no  feex  of 
a  '  business  letter'  or  '  sudden  call 
home'  before  his  eyes,  and  unat- 
tended by  any  weight,  save  that 
which  his  knapsack  and  camp  stool 
may  impose.  He  has  no  scruples  on 
the  score  of  neglected  duties,  but 
carries  his  profession  with  him,  com- 
bines his  practice  with  recreation, 
and  sets  up  shop  where  others  are 
idling.  While  ifr.  Glibb  is  nodding 
in  semi-somnolency  over  mediciu 
memoranda  in  his  circular  fronted 
brougham,  after  having  been  up 
with  Lady  Olivia  Branchley  ail 
night,  and  on  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Quiverfull's  annual  case ;  while  Mr. 
Tangier  goes  into  that  suit  of 
'Growl  V.  Snarling'  in  ^  back 
office  at  Hatton  Garden,  Tom 
Stippler's  business  leads  him,  with 
a  hgnt  heart  and  sunburnt  fiace,  over 
heathery  down,  or  causes  him  to 
pitch  his  canvas  tent  by  the  banks 
of  a  salmon  weir. 

Of  course  each  occupation  is  good 
in  its  way,  and  in  point  of  profit, 
a  lawyer  or  physician  in  good  prac- 
tice will  pocket  many  more  gumeas 
than  &11  to  the  share  of  their  artis- 
tic brethren ;  but  if  good  air  and 
exercise,  an  easy  life  and  excellent 
digestion  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
s<»le,  give  me,  I  say,  the  painter's 
lot  A  Hansom  cab  will  serve  my 
turn  as  well  as  the  latest  novelty 
from  Long  Acre,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  story  of  Master  Beynard 
and  the  Grapes,  I  prefer  a  cottage  at 
Blackheath  to  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Square. 

It  is  in  the  latter  &shionable 
quarter  that  Richard  Dewberry,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  re- 
sides when  he  is  at  home,  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  is  very  rarely.  The 
consumption  of  a  certein  number  of 


dinners  in  the  society  of  his  eotifrem, 
the  payment  of  certain  fiees,  and 
Mr.  ]Bobwig's  little  bill  for  a  h0EB&- 
hair  head-dress  and  flowing  lobe, 
have  constituted  him  a  fnU-Uown 
English  barrister,  and  he  wants  but 
a  brief  or  two  to  make  him  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 

Not  that  the  abeenoeof  even  these 
documents  has  any  serious  effect  on 
his  spirits.  "Why  should  it  ?  Hav- 
ing some  six  hundred  a  year  of  his 
own,  and  as  much  more  in  proepect, 
B.  D.  can  afford  to  look  dispaBsian- 
ately  on  the  future,  and  cultivate 
the  attorneys  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
He  goes  down  to  his  chamb^  with 
the  greatest  perseverance  eveiy 
morning.  I  have  lunched  there 
frequently,  and  pronounce  his  salads 
unexceptaonabla  Whattiien?  Shall 
we  spoil  their  flavour  with  wretched 
pigskin  or  crown  the  bowl  with  gar- 
lands of  red  tape?  Faugh!  It 
would  be  like  the  luurpiee  which 
Virgil  describes  descending  on  a 
cla^o  banquet  Long  live  the 
briefless  one,  I  say,  so  long  as  he 
has  an  income  to  live  upon. 

It  was  at  the  conunencement  of 
the  long  vacation,  and  after  cele- 
brating one  of  the  aforesaid  mid-day 
repasts,  that  Mr.  Dewberry  and  I 
discussed  the  important  questien— 
Where  shall  we  go  this  autumn? 

Of  course,  numberless  places; 
routes  and  tours  su^^gested  them- 
selves in  turn.  Pans,  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  St  Fetersburgh,  and  the 
Levant ;  but  since  my  purse  is  not 
quite  so  long  as  my  legal  friend's, 
and  wo  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
Continent  together  in  former  days, 
I  felt  inclined  to  do  a  little  sketching 
in  a  quiet  way  and  proposed  North 
Wales. 

'Capital  idea!'  cries  Dick,  who  is 
a  man  of  few  words ;  '  we'll  start  on 
Monday.' 

And  so  we  did. 

Our  railway  journey  from  Lon- 
don was  as  interesting  as  railway 
journeys  usually  are.  Rnom  the  mo- 
ment tJiat  we  passed  under  that  un- 
posing  Greek  portico  at  the  Eustmi 
Station,  which  they  say  cost  axij 
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thousand  poim()s  and  will  not  shelter 

a  cab  fix>m  the  rain,  nntil  we  arrived 
.  at  Conway,  nothing  of  any  moment 
occurred.  We  looked  at  as  much  of 
ihe  roadside  scenery  as  the  dust 
would  allow,  and  were  nearly  miss- 
ing our  carriage  at  Chester  in  con- 
^uence  of  the  train  being  split  up 
into  infinitesimal  portions,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  leave  the  platform  in 
different  ways,  and  concerning  whose 
respective  destinations  none  of  the 
porters  or  policemen  seemed  to  have 
the  TFildest  idea.  Having,  however, 
recognized  our  carriage,  which  by 
some  fortunate  mistake  proceeded 
on  our  road,  we  reached  Conway  at 
last;  and  having  tossed  up  between 
the  merits  of  the  Castle  Inn  and 
the  'Erskine  Arms,'  and  persuaded 
the  representatives  of  the  latter 
hostehy  that  we  could  not  engage 
a  separate  room  for  our  railway 
wrappers  and  umbrellas  there,  while 
we  were  staying  at  the  other  hotel, 
we  were  permitted  to  reclaim  those 
articles  which  the  'Erskine  Arms' 
(and  hands)  were  carrying  off. 

Before  inspecting  the  ancient  bul- 
warks of  Conway,  we  discussed  such 
fortifications  as  tlie  Castle  Inn  con- 
tained, in  the  shape  of  some  capital 
salmon  and  roast  lamb,  and  after  dis- 
suading Dewberry  from  ordering  a 
Welsh  rarebit  (which  he  thought  was 
a  national  didi)  I  sallied  out  with 
him  to  look  at  the  old  town.  A 
queer  old  town  it  is,  to  be  sure,  built 
on  all  sorts  of  irr^^ular  slopes  inter- 
secting each  other  at  mcredible 
angles.  There  is  a  sort  of  continen- 
tal air  about  the  place.  Tou  have 
seen  something  like  it  at  Viterbo,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  which  reminds  you 
of  Auxerre,  and  yet  it  has  one  or 
two  femily  features  in  common  with 
Chester.  There  is  the  Plas  Mawr^ 
a  battered  old  mansion  of  the  six- 
teenth century — ^and  a  number  of 
timber  houses  built  about  the  same 
data  At  their  doors  stand  gossip- 
ing, picturesque  old  crones  with 
their  bonnets  tilted  forward  on  the 
head  (a  common  fi»hion  here) ;  and 
now  and  then  we  come  upon  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  old  beaver 
hat  and  m'ghtcap— that  wondrous 
coiffure — once  so  associated  with  the 
ladies  of  Taflfy-land. 

Whether  the   i)easantry   of  the 
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glace  are  below  the  average  in 
eight  or  their  appetites  unusually 
great,  I  cannot  say;  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  largest  loaf  I  ever 
saw  was  carried  out  of  the  smallest 
door  I  ever  entered,  that  evening  at 
Conway. 

There  is  a  monumental  stone  in 
the  church  (which  we  did  7wt  go  to 
see)  in  memory  of  one  Nicholas 
Hooker,  of  Conway,  Gent.,  who  was 
the  forty-first  child  of  his  father,  and 
considering  the  population  of  the 
place  is  xmder  2,000,  it  would  be  a 
curious  investigation  for  the  Statis- 
tical Society  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  the  coDomunity  derive 
their  origin  fix)m  this  prolific  Welsh- 
man. 

'  Conway  Castle  was  erected'  (ac- 
cording to  our  handbook,  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  for  our  dates),  'in 
1284,  by  Edward  I.,  as  a  security 
against  Welsh  insurrection;  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Penmaen-mawr, 
which  then  formed,  as  it  now  does, 
the  road  to  Snowdon  and  Anglesey. 
When  in  its  perfect  state,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fortresses  of  Britain.  Pennant 
says,  one  more  beautiful  never  arose.' 
And  certainly,  as  a  ruin,  it  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  strolled  at 
sunset  through  its  grand  old  arch- 
ways on  which  the  ivy  has  crawled 
and  grappled  for  ages  past ;  peered 
into  gloomy  vaults  where  perhaps, 
six  centuries  ago,  the  prisoners  of 
bold  Longshanks  lay  in  terror  of  the 
gibbet;  entered  the  area  of  that 
lordly  hall  where  he  feasted  with 
his  nobles ;  walked  on  liie  summit 
of  those  stout  old  walls  which  have 
echoed  alike  with  the  sound  of 
revelry  and  shout  of  battle ;  looked 
down  on  the  river  Conway  flowing 
swiftly  on  towards  the  Irish  Sea; 
and  then — mirabile  dictu  I — ^recol- 
lected that  we  had  driven  along  the 
New  Boad  in  a  hackney  cab  that 
very  morning. 

This  sudden  bathos  from  our 
romantic  reflection  was  induced,  I 
must  confess,  by  the  sight  of  the 
tubular  railway  bridge  which,  what- 
ever its  merite  may  be  as  a  speci- 
men of  engineering,  is  certainly  the 
ugliest  object  I  ever  saw  interfere 
with  landscape.  Can  nothing  be 
2  A 
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dose  with  constractive  science  now, 
but  mnst  be  hideous  ?  Is  that  Tile 
oblong  box  of  iron  plates  the  only 

Cdcable  fonu  which  could  have 
adopted?  I,  for  one,  will  not 
beUeve  it  Away  with  that  cant 
about  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  impossibihty  of  combining  use 
and  beauty  in  our  modem  forges. 
The  masons  who  raised  this  noble 
fortress  were  artists  in  their  way. 
The  military  skill  which  planned  the 
moat  and  reared  the  watch  towers, 
and  splayed  the  loops  of  Conway 
Castle,  could  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy of  carved  boss  and  muUioned 
window  where  each  was  wanted. 
Machicolations  were  not  only  de- 
signed that  ladies  might  sketch  their 
graceftd  shapes  with  an  H.  £.  pen- 
eU,  but  because  the  arrow  which 
sped  from  behind  them  might  do  its 
work  more  surely.  Light  entered 
where  there  was  need  for  light,  but- 
tress rose  where  strength  required  it 
If  there  was  no  sham  sentiment  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  no  ugly  utili- 
tarianism on  the  other  in  the  work 
of  those  days.  Some  people  think 
that  because  mediaeval  dwelling- 
houses  had  small  windows,  their 
inmates  must  have  been  gloomy. 
Do  they  remember  when  glass  was 
first  used  and  what  it  cost  in  those 
days?  And  do  they  suppose  that 
railway  bridges  and  steam  engines 
and  electric  telegraphs  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  purest  principles 
of  art? 

A  few  hundred  years  ago,  when 
labour  was  cheap  and  timber  plenty, 
the  great  iron  spirit  was  not  sum- 
moned because  we  could  do  with- 
out him.  But  where  metal  was  used, 
it  was  wrought  with  wondrous  cun- 
ning and  artistic  skilL  There  was 
Quentin  Matsys  for  instance;  he 
was  a  good  workman  and  could 
wield  a  hanuner,  I  warrant,  with 
any  blacksmith  of  his  time ;  I  lck)k 
at  his  £unous  pump  in  Antwerp 
city,  and  learn  that  in  those  days 

science  and  art  went  hand  and  hand. 
«  *  «  * 

The  most  satisfactory  point  about 
these  ruins  is  that  they  are  simply 
left  as  ruins.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  cockneyfy  them  by  the  establish- 
ment of  tnm  gardens  or  officious 
guides.     The  modest  fee  of  three- 


pence will  enable  vifiiton  to  ounble 
where  they  like,  without  being 
bored  by  the  hacknied  jargon  of  a 
cicerone.  The  remains  d  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  are  kept  so  spraoe  and 
smug,  in  a  trim  cloee-shaven  lawn, 
that  they  afford  no  sol^t  of  pic- 
turesque interest,  save  that  which 
finds  its  place  in  a  lady's  album. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  rail 
now  and  then  to  prevent  rash 
tourists  from  fidling  through  a 
broken  vault,  everything  has  been 
left  as  it  was  by  the  hand  oi  that 
ruthless  Earl  of  Conway,  who,  in 
1665,  caused  the  fortress  to  be  dis- 
mantled in  order  to  afford  material 
for  the  repair  of  his  Irish  estates. 
A  painter  might  i^)end  months  in 
illustrating  the  casUe  alone. 

I  roused  Mr.  Dick  up  betimeB  the 
next  morning  in  order  to  cateh  the 
Llanberns  coach,  and  great  was 
his  wrath  when  that  vehicle  drew 
up,  full  to  repletion  of  pasaoigeia 
and  luggage  fix)m  the  off  W  seat  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  boots. 

'We  nught  have  known  tius,' 
grumbled  l^t gentleman;  'apret^ 
couriOT  you  are.  What  was  ^e  ufe 
of  waking  a  fellow  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night '  (only  7  A.11.,  upon  my 
honour)  '  and  TTiAl^'Tig  him  bolt  h^ 
breakfast  for  nothing?  We  shall 
have  to  post  it  after  all.' 

And  so,  forsooth,  it  tamed  oat,  and 
I  mention  the  &ct  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  all  British  tourists  in  Septem- 
ber. Unless  your  places  are  booked 
beforehand — lasciate  ogni  speranza — 
give  up  all  hope  of  room  in  a  Wdsh 
stage-coach.  What  with  packing 
Dick's  portmanteau  and  hjs  port- 
able (?^  sketching  apparatus  (incltid- 
ing  all  the  latest  mventions  calcu- 
lated to  impede  the  artist)  from  Bath- 
bone  Place,  and  his '  tient-tout '  bag, 
and  Ms  hat-box,  and  his  spoo&i- 
bath,  and  shower-bath,  it  was  1 1  A.M. 
before  we  got  under  weigh,  and  the 
extent  of  the  above-mentzoned  paia- 

ghemalia  occupied  such  syaoe  in  the 
ttle  trap  which  we  hired,  that  the 
driver  had  to  ride  postilion  to  give 
us  sitting  room.  A  magnificent 
appearance  he  presented,  oertainlyi 
in  his  round  jacket  and  corduroysi 
his  well  brushed  castor  and  jack- 
boots. His  buttons  were  a  littlo 
tarnished,  it  is  tnie,  and  indications 
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of  copper  appeared  here  and  there 
under  the  silyer  wash.  His  hat,  too, 
loight  have  carried  a  trifle  more  nap 
witii  advantage,  and  his  steeds  were 
not  quite  so  wdl  groomed  as  those 
wiiidi  staiKi  by  tiie  portal  of  Si 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  upon  a 
hndal  momiiig.  Still  he  was  a 
postilion,  a^re  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  bom  of  that  great  fsunily  which 
seem  hj  nature  intended  for  the 
stable.  Of  ibe  turf,  turfy,  he  wore 
a  sporting  anr  which  was  unmis- 
takeable.  If  he  could  read,  depend 
on  it  he  had  acquired  that  accom- 
plishiDeiit  by  spelling  over  the 
oolimms  of  '  Bell's  Life.'  Had  he  a 
shilling  to  spare,  it  would  have  been 
invested  wiw  one  of  those  precarious 
'prophets'  wbose '  tip'  is  considered 
80  invaluable.  I  think  I  see  the 
hcHtest  £^low  laying  odds  (m  the  issue 
of  a  forthcoming  'event'  Surely, 
if  'poeta  nascitur'  be  a  truthful 
adage,  if  youtfaftd  rhymers  lisp  their 
nnmbers  in  a  nursery,  there  can  be 
lit^  doubt  about  the  predisposition 
of  a  post-boy. 

The  road  to  Bon  y  DyfOryn  lies 
through  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Conway,  sldrting  at  some  parts  the 
nver  itself  as  it  dashes  through 
ragged  channels  of  moss^covered 
look  or  leaps  over  boulders  of  stone 
half  sunken  in  its  bed—sometimes 
numing  notchwise  idcmg  the  hill- 
ode  beieath  the  shade  of  lofty  pine 
trees,  aocm  breatdng  out  upon  the 
frnh  and  open  moor  where  pur- 
ple heather  and  yellow  gorse  are 
wlieved  upon  a  ground  of  mossy 
grass.  Here  and  there  we  come 
ppon  a  mountain  stream  descending 
in  lapid  falls  fnxa  its  source  above, 
and  bounding  from  crag  to  crag  un- 
tQ  it  joins  the  river  in  a  cloud  of 
BDow-white  spray.  And  fax  oflf, 
half  hidden  by  the  grey  morning 
iiust,  lie  Moel  Siabod  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Snowdonia. 

Mr.  Dewberry  was  in  rapture  at 
tiie  landscape.  '  Never  saw  any- 
thing hke  it,  upon  my  word,  now,' 
cces  the  enthusiastic  youth.  '  Beats 
*he  Tyrol,  beats  the  Rhine,  beats  the 
Cwnpagna.  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack, 
ve  Englishmen  are  great  mufGs  to 
CKm  the  Channel  when  we  can  get 

wch  BO^jery  as  this  at  home.'    And 

bete,  p^hng  out  an  elegant  httle 


morocco  case,  E.  D.  produces  the 
chastest  of  briar-root  pipes,  which 
he  £lls  with  choice  Latakiar— the 
ccmsumption  of  which  herb  he  seems 
to  consider  indispensable  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

Presentiy  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  us  in  sight  of  a  small  and 
scattered  village,  from  a  few  roofis  of 
which,  relieved  against  the  copse 
behind,  rise  thin  blue  jets  of  smoke 
straight  up  into  the  evening  air. 
We  cross  the  river  on  a  sturdy 
bridge  of  rough-hewn  stone,  and 
rdl  along  the  turnpike  road  until 
our  rustic  Jehu  pulls  up  beside  a 
well-built,  gabled  inn,  with  old- 
fashioned  cosy  windows  peeping  out 
of  clematis  and  jessamine.  Th^  is 
an  ample  ivy-covered  porch  in  front, 
and  danghng  above  it  in  mid-air 
there  hangs  a  venerable  sign.  When 
I  say  a  sign,  I  don't  mean  one  of 
your  fashionable  modem  ccmven- 
tionalities,  adorned  with  shaded  let- 
ters and  gilt  flourishes,  but  a  real 
picture,  painted  on  substantial  pa- 
nd,  on  which,  lest  there  should  be 
tiie  shghtest  doubt  regarding  its 
signiflcance,  this  legend  runs — 

The  Paintees'  Rest. 

It  represents  a  gentieman  of  that 
profeesicm,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  a  portfolio  under  his  arm, 
regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of 
b^  at  the  hostelry  in  question, 
with  a  background  of  very  blue 
mountains.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of,  aod  a  present 
from,  an  inmate  of  the  hotel  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  who  was 
prevented  by  untoward  circum- 
stances from  settling  his  accoxmt  at 
the  end  of  a  montii's  sojourn,  and 
took  this  means  of  relieving  himself 
from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
landlord  of  the  period. 

It  is  not  dif&cidt  to  prognosticate 
the  general  character  of  an  inn  from 
the  reception  which  you  meet  with 
on  arrival.  When  an  obsequious 
gentleman  in  a  white  tie  presents 
himself,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
maldng  endless  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  acoonmiodation  which 
you  want ;  when  a  sulky  hostess,  in 
a  black  cap  and  mittens,  surveys 
you  doubtfully  from  head  to  foot, 
2  A  a 
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thousand  ponnds  and  will  not  shelter 
8  cab  from  the  rain,  until  we  arrived 
at  Conway,  nothing  of  any  moment 
occurred.  We  looked  at  as  much  of 
the  roadside  sceneiy  as  the  dust 
would  allow,  and  were  nearly  miss- 
ing our  carriage  at  Chester  in  con- 
sequence of  the  train  being  split  up 
into  infinitesimal  portions,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  leave  the  platform  in 
different  ways,  and  concerning  whose 
Fespective  destinations  none  of  the 
porters  or  policemen  seemed  to  have 
tiie  wildest  idea.  Having,  however, 
recognized  our  carriage,  which  by 
some  fortunate  mistake  proceeded 
on  our  road,  we  reached  Conway  at 
last;  and  having  tossed  up  between 
the  merits  of  the  Castle  Inn  and 
the  'Erskine  Arms,'  and  persuaded 
the  representatives  of  the  latter 
hostehry  that  we  could  not  engage 
a  separate  room  for  our  railway 
wrappers  and  xunbrellas  there,  while 
we  were  stayipg  at  the  other  hotel, 
we  were  permitted  to  reclaim  those 
articles  which  the  'Erskine  Arms' 
(and  hands)  were  carrying  off. 

Before  inspecting  the  ancient  bul- 
^rarks  of  Conway,  we  discussed  such 
fortifications  as  tiie  Castle  Inn  con- 
tained, in  the  shape  of  some  capital 
sahnon  and  roast  lamb,  and  after  dis- 
RMding  Dewberry  from  ordering  a 
Welsh  rarebit  (which  he  thought  was 
a  national  diedi)  I  sallied  out  with 
Win  to  look  at  the  old  town.  A 
queer  old  town  it  is,  to  be  sure,  built 
on  all  sorts  of  irregular  slopes  inter- 
secting each  other  at  mcredible 
angles.  There  is  a  sort  of  continen- 
tal air  about  the  place.  You  have 
8een  something  like  it  at  Viterbo,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  which  reminds  you 
of  Auxerre,  and  yet  it  has  one  or 
two  family  features  in  conmion  with 
Chester.  There  is  the  Plas  Mawr— 
a  battered  old  mansion  of  the  six- 
*?enth  century — and  a  number  of 
*iniber  houses  built  about  the  same 
^te.  At  their  doors  stand  gossip- 
^Jgi  picturesque  old  crones  with 
their  bonnets  tilted  forward  on  the 
head  (a  conmion  fiswhion  here) ;  and 
now  and  then  we  come  upon  a 
«nriou8  specimen  of  the  old  beaver 
na*and  nightcap — ^that  wondrous 
f^niue— once  so  associated  with  the 
MesofT^-land. 

Whether  the   peasantry   of  the 
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glace  are  below  the  average  in 
eight  or  their  appetites  unusually 
great,  I  cannot  say;  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  largest  loaf  I  ever 
saw  was  carried  out  of  the  smallest 
door  I  ever  entered,  that  evening  at 
Conway. 

There  is  a  monumental  stone  in 
the  church  (which  we  did  wo^  go  to 
see)  in  memory  of  one  Nicholas 
Hooker,  of  Conway,  Gent.,  who  was 
the  forty-first  child  of  his  fether,  and 
considering  the  population  of  the 
place  is  xmder  2,000,  it  would  be  a 
curious  investigation  for  the  Statis- 
tical Society  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
I)ortion  of  the  community  derive 
their  origin  frx>m  this  prolific  Welsh- 
man. 

'Conway  Castle  was  erected'  (ac- 
cording to  our  handbook,  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  for  our  dates),  'in 
1284,  by  Edward  I.,  as  a  security 
against  Welsh  insurrection;  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Penmoen-mawr, 
which  then  rormed,  as  it  now  does, 
the  road  to  Snowdon  and  Anglesey. 
When  in  its  perfect  state,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fortresses  of  Britain.  Pennant 
says,  one  more  beautiful  never  arose.' 
And  certainly,  as  a  ruin,  it  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  strolled  at 
sunset  through  its  grand  old  arch- 
ways on  which  the  ivy  has  crawled 
and  grappled  for  ages  past;  peered 
into  gloomy  vaults  where  perhaps, 
six  centuries  ago,  the  prisoners  of 
bold  Longshanks  lay  in  terror  of  the 
gibbet;  entered  the  area  of  that 
lordly  hall  where  he  feasted  with 
his  nobles ;  walked  on  tiie  summit 
of  those  stout  old  walls  which  have 
echoed  alike  with  the  sound  of 
revelry  and  shout  of  battle ;  looked 
down  on  the  river  Conway  flowing 
swiftly  on  towards  the  Irish  Sea; 
and  then — mirdbile  dictu  \ — recol- 
lected that  we  had  driven  along  the 
New  Eoad  in  a  hackney  cab  that 
very  morning. 

This  sudden  bathos  from  our 
romantic  reflection  was  induced,  I 
must  confess,  by  the  sight  of  the 
tubular  railway  bridge  which,  what- 
ever its  merits  may  be  as  a  speci- 
men of  engineering,  is  certainly  the 
ugliest  object  I  ever  saw  interfere 
with  landscape.  Can  nothing  be 
2  A 
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done  with  constractive  science  now, 
but  must  be  hideous  ?  Is  that  vile 
oblong  box  of  iron  plates  the  only 

Cticable  fonn  which  could  have 
adopted  ?  I,  for  one,  will  not 
belieye  it  Away  with  that  cant 
about  the  nineteenth  cectury  and 
the  impossibihty  of  combining  use 
aikl  b^uty  in  our  modem  forges. 
The  masons  who  raised  this  noble 
fortress  were  artists  in  their  way. 
The  military  skill  which  planned  the 
moat  and  reared  the  watch  towers, 
and  splayed  the  loops  of  Conway 
Castle,  could  appreciate  the  deli- 
cacy of  carved  boss  and  muUioned 
window  where  each  was  wanted. 
Machicolations  were  not  only  de- 
signed that  ladies  might  sketch  their 
graceful  shapes  with  an  H.  £.  pen- 
al, but  because  the  arrow  which 
sped  from  behind  them  might  do  its 
work  more  surely.  Light  entered 
where  there  was  need  for  light,  but- 
tress rose  where  strength  required  it. 
If  there  was  no  sham  sentiment  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  no  ugly  utili- 
tarianism on  the  other  in  the  work 
of  those  days.  Some  people  think 
that  because  mediaeval  dwelling- 
houses  had  small  windows,  their 
inmates  must  have  been  gloomy. 
Do  they  remember  when  glass  was 
first  used  and  what  it  cost  in  those 
days?  And  do  they  suppose  that 
railway  bridges  and  steam  engines 
and  electric  telegraphs  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  purest  principles 
of  art? 

A  few  hundred  years  ago,  when 
labour  was  cheap  and  timber  plenty, 
the  great  iron  spirit  was  not  sum- 
moned because  we  could  do  with- 
out him.  But  where  metal  vxis  used, 
it  was  wrought  with  wondrous  cun- 
ning and  artistic  skilL  There  was 
Quentin  Matsys  for  instance;  he 
was  a  good  workman  and  could 
wield  a  hammer,  I  warrant,  with 
any  blacksmith  of  his  time :  I  look 
at  his  famous  pump  in  Antwerp 
city,  and  learn  that  in  those  days 

science  and  art  went  hand  and  hand. 
♦  •  ♦  » 

The  most  satisfactory  point  about 
these  ruins  is  that  they  are  simply 
left  as  ruins.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  cockneyfy  them  by  the  establish- 
ment of  trim  gardens  or  officious 
guides.     The  modest  fee  of  three- 


pence will  enaUe  viaiton  to  zamble 
where  they  like,  without  hdng 
bored  by  the  hacknied  jurgtHi  of  a 
cicerone.  The  remainB  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  are  kept  so  spruce  and 
smug,  in  a  trim  close-shaven  lawn, 
that  they  afford  no  subject  of  pic- 
turesque interest,  save  that  which 
finds  its  place  in  a  lady's  albom. 
Ilere,  with  the  exception  of  a  nil 
now  and  then  to  prevent  nush 
tourists  from  Ailing  through  a 
broken  vault,  everything  has  been 
left  as  it  was  by  the  band  of  that 
ruthless  Earl  of  Conway,  who,  in 
1665,  caused  the  fortress  to  be  dis- 
mantled in  order  to  afford  material 
for  the  repair  of  his  Irish  estates. 
A  painter  might  spend  months  in 
illustrating  the  castle  alone. 

I  roused  Mr.  Dick  up  betimes  ifae 
next  morning  in  order  to  catdi  the 
Llanberris  coach,  and  great  was 
his  wrath  when  that  vehicle  drew 
up,  full  to  repletion  of  passengers 
and  luggage  from  the  off  box  seat  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  boots. 

'We  might  have  known  this,' 
grumbled  t^t  gentleman ;  '  a  pretty 
couriOT  you  are.  What  was  the  itfe 
of  waking  a  fellow  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night '  (only  7  A.11.,  upon  my 
honour)  '  and  making  him  bolt  hs 
breakfast  for  nothing?  We  shall 
have  to  post  it  after  fdl.' 

And  so,  forsooth,  it  turned  out»  and 
I  mention  the  fact  as  a  solemn  wan- 
ing to  all  British  tourists  in  Septem- 
ber. Unless  your  places  are  booked 
beforehand — lasdate  ogni  »peranza— 
give  up  all  hope  of  room  in  a  Welsh 
stage-coach.  What  with  packing 
Dicrs  portmanteau  and  his  port- 
able (2)  sketching  apparatos  (includ- 
ing all  the  latest  inventions  calcu- 
lated to  impede  the  artist)  fixnn  Eath- 
bone  Place,  and  his '  ti^t-tout '  hag, 
and  his  hat-box,  and  his  sponge- 
bath,  and  shower-bath,  it  was  1 1  a Jf. 
before  we  got  under  weigh,  and  the 
extent  of  the  above^nentioned  para- 
phernalia occupied  such  roace  m  the 
little  trap  which  we  hired,  that  the 
driver  had  to  ride  postilion  to  give 
us  sitting  room.  A  magnificent 
appearance  he  presented,  certainly, 
in  his  round  jacket  and  corduroys, 
his  well  brushed  castor  and  jftck- 
boots.  His  buttons  were  a  little 
tarnished^  it  is  true,  and  indicatums 
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of  copper  appeared  here  and  there 
under  the  suTer  wash.  His  hat,  too, 
nn^t  have  carried  a  trifle  more  nap 
with  adTantage,  and  his  steeds  were 
not  quite  so  well  gro(Hned  as  those 
^duch  stand  by  the  portal  of  Si 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  upon  a 
bridal  moming.  Still  he  was  a 
postilion,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  bom  of  that  great  fiimily  which 
seem  bj  nature  intended  for  the 
stable.  Of  the  turf,  turfy,  he  wore 
a  sporting  air  which  was  unmis- 
takeabla  If  he  could  read,  depend 
on  it  he  had  acquired  that  accom- 
plishment by  Idling  over  the 
columns  of  '  Bellas  Life.'  Had  he  a 
diilling  to  spze,  it  would  hare  been 
iuTested  with  one  of  those  precarious 
' Iirophets'  whose '  tip'  is  considered 
so  invaluaUa  I  ^ink  I  see  the 
hooest  fellow  laying  odds  on  the  issae 
of  a  fi)rthcoming  'erent'  Surely, 
if  'poeta  naseitur'  be  a  tnithfol 
adage,  if  youthftd  rhymers  lisp  their 
mnnbers  in  a  nursery,  there  can  be 
littie  doubt  about  the  predisposition 
ofapost-boy. 

The  road  to  Bdn  y  DyfOryn  lies 
through  the  charming  yaUey  of  the 
Oonway,  skirting  at  some  parts  the 
river  itself  as  it  dashes  through 
rugged  channels  of  moss^covered 
rock  or  leaps  over  boulders  of  stone 
half  sunken  in  its  bed — sometimes 
running  notchwise  alcmg  the  hill- 
side beneath  the  shade  of  lofty  pine 
trees,  anon  breaking  out  upon  the 
fresh  ami  open  moor  wh^  pur- 
ple heather  and  yellow  gorse  aro 
rdieyed  upon  a  groimd  of  mossy 
graas.  Here  and  there  we  come 
upon  a  mountain  stream  descending 
in  rapid  fioills  from  its  source  above, 
and  boimding  from  crag  to  crag  un- 
ta  it  joins  the  river  in  a  cloud  of 
snow-white  spray.  And  £%r  off, 
half  hidden  by  the  grey  moming 
mist,  lie  Moel  Siabod  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Snowdonia. 

Mr.  Dewberry  was  in  rapture  at 
the  landscape.  'Never  saw  any- 
thing like  it,  upon  my  word,  now,' 
cries  the  enthusiastic  youth.  'Beats 
the  Tyrol,  beats  the  Rhine,  beats  the 
Oampagna.  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack, 
we  Enghshmen  aro  great  muffe  to 
cross  the  Channel  when  we  can  get 
such  scenery  as  this  at  home.'  And 
here,  pulling  out  an  elegant  little 


morocco  case,  R  D.  produces  the 
chastest  of  briar-root  pipes,  which 
he  £lls  with  choice  TAf4iln> — the 
consumption  of  which  herb  he  seems 
to  consider  indispensable  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

Presently  a  torn  in  Ihe  road 
brings  us  in  sight  of  a  small  and 
scattered  village,  from  a  few  ro(^  of 
which,  reheved  against  the  copse 
behind,  rise  thin  blue  jets  of  smoke 
straight  up  into  the  evening  air. 
We  cross  the  river  on  a  sturdy 
bridge  of  rough-hewn  stone,  and 
roll  along  the  tompike  road  until 
our  rustic  Jehu  pulls  up  beside  a 
well-built,  gabled  inn,  with  old- 
fEishioned  cosy  windows  peeping  out 
of  clematis  and  jessamine.  There  is 
an  ample  ivy-covered  porch  in  front, 
and  danghng  above  it  in  mid-air 
there  hangs  a  venerable  sign.  When 
I  say  a  sign,  I  don't  mean  one  of 
your  foshionable  modem  c<Hiven- 
tionalities,  adorned  with  shaded  let- 
ters and  gilt  flourishes,  but  a  real 
picture,  painted  on  substantial  pa- 
nel, on  which,  lest  there  should  be 
the  slightest  doubt  regarding  its 
signiflcance,  this  legend  runs — 

The  Paintebs'  Rest. 

It  represents  a  gentleman  of  that 
professicm,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  a  portfolio  under  his  arm, 
r^aling  himself  with  a  gkss  of 
beer  at  the  hostelry  in  question, 
with  a  background  of  very  blue 
mountains.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of,  and  a  present 
from,  an  inmate  of  the  hotel  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  who  was 
pre^vented  by  untoward  circum- 
stances from  settling  his  accoxmt  at 
the  end  of  a  month's  sojourn,  and 
took  tlus  means  of  relieving  himself 
from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
landlord  of  the  period. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prognosticate 
the  general  character  of  on  inn  from 
the  reception  which  you  meet  with 
on  arrival.  When  an  obsequious 
gentleman  in  a  white  tie  presents 
himself,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
making  endless  mquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  which 
you  want ;  when  a  sulky  hostess,  in 
a  black  cap  and  mittens,  surveys 
you  doubtfully  from  head  to  foot, 
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'  A  LITTLE  MISTAKE.' 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BROMPTON  EXHIBITION. 


IT  was  a  'half-crown  day'  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  and  a 
crowd  waa  collected  ronnd  the  gnuid 
piano-nnder  the  weatem  dome,  which 
was  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
nnder  the  dexterous  manipulation  of 
a  yonng  performer,  who  was  evi- 
dently a  mistress  of  her  art 

It  was,  however,  evident  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  that  the  at- 
traction consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  exquisite  harmony  which  she 
had  at  her  fingers'  ends,  as  in  the 
beauiy  of  the  lovely  face,  from  which 
both  '  mind  and  music  breathed,' 
and  which  levied  the  tax  of  admira- 
tion from  all  beholders.  There  is  no 
rule  so  despotic  as  that  of  beauty, 
which  counts  the  number  of  its  sub- 
jects in  the  number  of  human  eyes 
by  which  chance  or  intention  sur- 
round its  throna 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  so 
many  of  Nature's  b^  gifts,  was  well 
protected  against  any  annoying  ma- 
nifestation of  intrusive  admiration, 
by  the  presence  of  a  '  dragon  of 
prudery  placed  within  call,'  in  the 
person  of  an  elderly  duenna,  who, 
seated  in  front  of  the  populace,  on  a 
chair,  on  which  a  ticket  with  the 
mysterious  words, '  No.  a,'  had  heea 
accidentally  hung,  appeared  to  defy 
the  public,  by  means  of  this  mystic 
symbol,  to  approach  the  goddess  of  the 
hour ;  and  to  remind  it  in  warning 
tones  that  if  Sybil  No.  i,  attracted 
too  much  individual  attention  or 
admiration,  that  the  eye  of  No.  a 
may  be  e:i^)ected  to  take  speedy  and 
disapproving  cognizance  of  the  fact. 

An  old  and  a  young  man  were 
also  in  attendance ;  the  elderly  man 
being  of  the  thoroughly  English 
type,  the  younger  one  evidently  a 
foreigner,  ugly  to  excess,  notwith- 
standing the  redeeming  splendour 
of  a  pair  of  essentially  southern  eyes. 
From  these  lugubrious  orbs  he 
threw,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
glances  of  jealous  inquiry  among  the 
assembled  crowd;  while  the  elder 
man,  evidently  fully  convinced  that 
the  native  dignity  of  his  beautiful 
child  was  her  best  protection,  and  to 


whom  the  noble  appeal  of  'trust 
me'  would  not  have  been  made  in 
vain,  stood  calmly  surveying  the  id- 
miring  audience,  occasionally  inter- 
changing observaticms  with  his  ex- 
citable companion,  who,  when  Sf  bil 
executed  some  of  her  most  delect^e 
passages,  looked,  as  the  Persians  say, 
as  if  his  soul  had  swooned  away^aad 
floated  to  heaven  on  the  breath  of 
those  subtle  sounds. 

There  were,  however,  other  list- 
eners, of  less  ethereal  stamp,  and  one 
colossal  specimen  of  the  sight-see- 
ing Britisn  agricultunst,  exclained 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  evidently  with 
intense  appreciation  of  ibe  exquisite 
humour  of  his  remark — 

'I  wish  that  good  lady's  fingers 
would  get  tired.' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
'London  Society'  may,  like  our- 
selves, have  been  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  that  fearM  corporeal  de- 
velopment, and  of  those  harsh, 
trumpet-like  tones;  if  so  they  must 
have  rejoiced  with  us  in  the  disoom- 
fituie  of  the  mammoth  Philistine, 
who,  instead  of  being  encouraged 
with  the  applause  whic£  he  evidently 
expected,  mmiediately  became  the 
cynosure  (as  the  newsi^pers  have  it) 
of  such  glances  of  unfeigned  disgust, 
that,  if  human  eyes  ever  possessed 
the  basilisk  power  to  look  a  '  fellow- 
creature  down,'  which  a  poetess  has 
ascribed  to  them,  that  British  agri- 
culturist would  have  been  laid  low  in 
the  dust,  under  the  raking  fire  which 
opened  upon  him  frx>m  all  quarters. 

The  young  artiste  herself  heard 
the  deUcately  worded  remark ;  and 
the  smile  which,  in  consequence, 
rippled  on  her  lips,  showed  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  perception 
of  the  ridiculous,  although  none  bet- 
ter than  she  could  soar  to  the  heights 
of  the  sublime. 

It  behoves  us  now  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  history 
of  this  enchantress  and  her  attendant 
satellites— the  dignified  elder,  the 
excitable  Signer,  and  the  ngrste- 
rious  '  No.  a,'  who  sits  so  gnmly, 
with  the  suggestive  symbol  on  her 
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back,  exdtmg  the  merriment  of  the 
crowd. 

The  lady,  the  elder,  and  No.  2, 
then,  form  one  £unily  and  household : 
for  No.  2  (hight  '  Nelly '  in  femOiar 
parlance),  occupies  the  position  of 
confidentml  servant  and  adviser-ge- 
neral in  the  small  circle,  to  whose 
magic  limits  the  excitable  Signor  is, 
as  may  be  f  apposed  from  the  former 
r^naiks,  most  anxious  to  be  admitted. 
In  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  he 
baa  opened  a  battery  of  compliments, 
cajoleries,  and  bribes  upon  fortress 
No.  2,  which  shows,  however,  not 
the  remotest  sign  of  capitulation, 
and  whose  vulnerable  point  has  not 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Signorina  herself  has  likewise 
proved  insensible  to  the  passion  of 
her  foreign  admirer,  who  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  witii  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  barbarian, 
oa  matters  connected  with  courtship 
and  matrimony,  that  he  should  de- 
spair of  success  upon  that  score 
alona  If  the  'Signor  Papa'  and 
the  'SIgnora  Duenna'  would  but 
give  him  encouragement,  he  had 
Bttle  doubt  but  that  the  golden- 
haired  English  Signorina  would 
eventually  smile  upon  his  suit,  urged 
in  the  mellow  accents  of  his  native 
tongue.  The  'Signer  Papa,'  he 
fondly  imagined,  was  already  on  his 
side:  he  mistook  the  security  of  con- 
fidence, which  allowed  him  constant 
access  to  the  society  of  his  daughter, 
for  aoquieeoence  in  the  probable  re- 
sults; for  who  could  approach  the 
divine  Sy biUa,  and  remain  indifferent 
tah^wonderftd&scinations?  Who 
could  resist  the  harmony  both  of 
sight  and  sound,  which  her  beauty 
and  her  talents  threw  like  a  halo 
round  her?  Not,  assuredly,  one  of 
southern  blood— that  blood  which 
leaps  to  the  worship  of  the  beautiful, 
in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself ; 
and  that,  in  its  strong  and  passionate 
appreciation  of  all  that  can  move  the 
soul,  etherealizes  the  very  senses,  of 
which  it  is  the  servant  and  the  slava 

The  Italian  loved  Sybil  Yaughan 
as  an  Italian  loves— with  that  ano- 
malous love  which,  seen  in  one  light, 
is  the  essence  of  self-dovotion,  and 
in  anotiier  the  essence  of  selfishness. 
It  is  the  essence  of  self-devotion,  in 
that  it  is  ooatesat  in  being  allowed  to 


worship ;  in  that  it  difidains  the  mor- 
bid self-consciousness,  which  makes 
a  man  measure  out  every  demon- 
stration of  the  passion  which  he  en- 
tertains for  a  woman,  in  exact  pro- 
portion with  the  amount  of  affection 
which  she  condescends  to  lavish 
upon  himself;  in  that  it  disdains  the 
subtleties,  and  the  backwardness, 
and  the  niggardliness  (so  to  speak) 
of  a  calmer  aSfection,  and  elevates  its 
recipient  to  the  rank  of  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal,  whose  service  it  is 
an  honour  to  proclaim  before  the 
world.  It  is  the  essence  of  selfish- 
ness, in  that  it  would  sacrifice  every 
individual  feeling  of  the  object  so 
ardentiy  beloved,  to  obtain  the  right 
of  exclusive  worship.  That  it  would 
hunt  its  prey,  if  need  be,  to  the  very 
death,  and  rather  secure  for  its  own 
possession  the  lifeless  body  than  that 
it  should  pass  living  and  happy  into 
the  keeping  of  anotiber. 

The  neroine  of  the  hour,  and  of 
my  story,  was  so  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent to  the  devotion  of  her  passionate 
adorer,  that  she  had  not  realized  its 
depth  or  extent.  Indeed,  for  so 
beautiful  a  girl,  she  was  singularly 
unpractised  in  the  art  of  coquetr}', 
and  let  the  weapons  of  warfare  grow 
rusty  for  want  of  use,  which  in  more 
ambitious  hands  would  have  done 
reckless,  although  not  thoughtless, 
execution.  She  was,  perhaps,  almost 
unnaturally  staid  in  her  manner  and 
appearance,  considering  her  age, 
for  she  was  not  more  than  two-and- 
tweniy ;  and  her  manners  ^ve  one 
the  idea  more  of  a  young  wife  than 
of  a  young  unmarried  girl.  This 
circumstance,  indeed,  was  remarked 
by  some  of  the  crowd  collected  round 
the  piano,  who  speculated  upon  the 
antecedents  of  the  young  musician, 
who  had  not  hitherto  appeared  be- 
fore a  London  audience,  out  whose 
nerve  and  vigour  of  execution,  did 
not  seem  to  be  affected  by  any  ill- 
timed  mauvaise  honte, 

'That  ugly  littie  foreign  swell's 
her  husband,  I  suppose,'  said  one 
effete  dandy  to  another,  who  clung  to 
his  companion's  arm,  with  the  affec- 
tionate tenacity  which  inspires  smart 
young  men  in  public  places,  who  seem 
to  imagine  that  thus  linked  they  can 
defy  the  universe,  and  make  criticism 
haceeii  hide  her  head  abashed. 
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*  She  has  no  wedding-riBg  though/ 
said  the  dandy  double.  'I  hare 
made  out  that,  although  her  fingers 
twinkle  at  mich  an  awful  pace ;  and 
ifs  a  Btiffish  country  to  ride  oyer  too, 
Tfith  plenty  of  demifiemiquaver 
fences,  as  Minnie's  goTcmess  used 
to  call  those  long-tailed  crotchets.' 

'  What  a  lovely  face  she  has  I'  said 
a  £Mhionable  woman,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  fresh  and  striking  at- 
tractions for  her  musical  reunions, 
*1  must  find  out  who  she  is,  and 
secure  her  for  my  next  night' 

'  What  a  divine  musician !'  said  a 
young  and  interesting-looking  man, 
with  an  unmistakeably  high-bred 
air,  and  the  modulated  voice  which 
geoerally  accompanies  a  £Emltless  ear. 

Low  as  were  the  tones  in  which 
he  spoke,  they  would  seem  to  have 
reached  the  ear  of  the  pianiste,  for 
she  glanced  suddenly  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  came,  and  as 
her  ^es  encountered  those  of  the 
speaker  a  sudden  blush  suffused  her 
Hob,  hernerve  and  self-possessiou  for- 
sook her,  her  memory  Mod  her,  and 
with  an  appealing  and  pitiful  glance 
towards  the  sympathizing  crowd, 
she  suddenly  ceased  playing,  and 
said  hurriedly,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
No.  a— 

'  My  music ;  give  me  my  music' 

No.  a's  movements  were,  however, 
impeded  rather  than  otherwise  by 
her  evident  haste  to  comply  with 
the  young  lady's  desire.  The  roll 
of  music,  so  seldom  required  by  one 
whose  memory  was  as  true  as  her 
esecution  was  perfect,  was  not  forth- 
coming 80  speedily  as  the  occasion 
required ;  and  the  painful  confusion 
of  iubA  fiftvourite  of  the  hour  awoke 
the  sympathy  and  compassion  of 
bar  audience,  more  particularly  of 
the  male  part  of  it,  so  that  murmurs 
of  '  no  more,' '  she  is  not  well,'  *  if  s 
a  deuced  shame,'  &c.,  only  made  her 
the  more  anxious  to  fulfil  her  en- 
gagement to  the  very  last  note. 

She  soon  recovered  from  her  over- 
whelming confusion,  and  turning 
rapidly  over  her  music,  she  selected 
the  simple  Irish  air, '  The  Last  Eoee 
of  Summer/  for  her  next  perfurm- 
asce,  which,  in  this  case,  mvolved 
intricateand  tortuous  variations,  from 
which  her  dainty  fingers  disentangled 
the  harmony  with  exquisite  delicacy 


and  finish,  so  that  evoy  note  told 
home.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  and  wish  d  the  perfonuer 
to  playupcm  the  very  heartBtringB 
of  some  one  then  preset,  she  cooM 
not  have  thrown  more  pathos  or 
more  soul  into  her  music. 

The  jealous  eye  of  the  Italian, 
sought  fiercely  among  the  crtmd, 
for  the  cause  of  Sybil's  confusion, 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  jeakmsy, 
settled  at  once  upon  the  right  ob- 
ject There,  unmoved  and  appa- 
rently unconscious,  stood  the  aathor 
of  her  In^eak-down  and  ccmsequent 
annoyance;  indeed,  so  little  did  he 
seem  afiectod  by  it,  that  his  was  one 
of  the  few  male  voices  which  re- 
mained silent,  when  the  sympathy  of 
the  crowd  was  attracted  in  her  fii- 
vour.  Neither  did  the  sweet  and 
touching  pathos  of  the  Irish  air  at- 
tract him,  as  did  the  scientific  har- 
mony of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  He 
uttered  no  exclamation  of  approval  or 
dehght,  as  the  musician  ceaGed,iJ- 
though  her  eyes,  with  an  expressioo 
of  innocent  dauntlessness,  sou^t 
his  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
took  her  gloves  and  handkerchief  a 
little  hastily  frcmi  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Italian,  who  worshipped  moee 
dainty  trifles,  as  he  would  have 
worshipped  a  relic  of  his  patzon 
saint 

The  individual  whom  SybO  had 
honoured  with  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion and  inquiry,  api)ear6d,  hom  the 
slightly  sardonic  smile  that  i^yed 
on  his  lips,  to  be  alive  to  the  fiict, 
and  he  uttered  again,  in  a  tone  w- 
tended  this  time  to  reach  her  ear, 
'  A  divine  musician  truly  in  every 
sense  of  the  words.'  And  as  he 
spoke  he  moved  a  little  forward, 
that  he  might  approach  nearer  to 
her,  as  she  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

What  was  mcHe  remarkable,  how- 
ever, was  that  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  who  seemed  bent  upon  w- 
proaching  this  cynical  stranger,  for 
she  purposely  swerved  a  httte  in 
her  path,  until  she  stood  oppoote 
him ;  and  then,  in  a  low  eager  voice 
said  to  him,  although  her  eyes  were 
purposely  turned  away— '^To*  ye** 
you  must  not  seek  me  yet' 

Who   could   the    stranger  be? 
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What  curious  and  unexpected  ren- 
oontre  vras  this?  What  was  the 
Tneaning  of  the  words  which  he  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  heard,  it 
is  true,  but  heard  no  plainer  than 
did  the  jealous  Italian,  whose  un- 
welcome presence  was  not  to  be  got 
rid  (rf  by  the  severest  fix>wn  that 
had  ercr  darkened  the  serene  brow 
of  Sybil  Yaughan. 

It  was  a  romantic  incident  that 
occurred  that  day,  and  one  probably 
unjMralleled  eren  on  the  wide  stage 
of  romantic  meeting  and  incident 
contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
great  Brompton  Exhibition ;  for,  in 
the  &oe  that  met  Sybil's  gaze,  when 
die  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  crowd  which  surrounded, 
her,  edie  recognized  the  face  of  her 
ktuiand,  whom  she  supposed  at 
that  moment  to  be  seeking  a  fortune 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  whose 
sudden  apparition,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, unnerved  hex  completely  for 
the  moment 

The  young  couple  who  thus  met 
accidentally,  and,  as  it  were,  bv 
chance,  within  the  walls  which 
have  witnessed  many  strange  meet- 
ings, but  none  stranger  or  more  un- 
expected than  this,  must  have  had  a 
history,  before  clumce  could  have 
placed  them  in  so  curious  a  juxta- 
position ;  and  with  that  history  it  is 
my  present  purpose  to  make  the 
leader  acquamted,  although  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  chsp- 
ter  of  TCHuance  closes  with  the  last 
peal  of  the  wedding-bells,  and  with 
the  flash  of  the  last  white  favour,  or 
the  head-gear  of  the  horses  that 
bear  the  happy  couple  away. 

There  were  no  weddmg -bells 
rung,  however,  and  no  white  favours 
distributed  on  the  day  tiiat  gave 
^bil  Yaughan  the  title  of  wife.  On 
a  grey  November  morning  a  young 
and  lovely  maiden,  attended  by  an 
mtcaaxt  female  who  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  'No.  2'  of  duenna 
notoriety,  hurried  quickly  through 
tiie  sombre  London  streets,  and 
were  joined,  before  they  had  walked 
fitf,  by  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
bearing  and  himdsome  inresenoe, 
who  (Edlently  offered  his  arm  to  the 
maiden,  and  hurried  her  with  a  joy- 
ODs,  but  somewhat  nervous  eager- 
,  on  their  way. 


'Our  wedding-day  is  not  of  ^be 
most  cheerfiil  description,'  he  said ; 
'  but,  thank  God,  it  is  come ;  for  I 
sail  to-morrow;  and  I  could  not 
have  left  you  yrcf— free  to  forget, 
elude,  or  forsake,  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dred-and-cme  ways  that  women  can 
forget,  elude,  and  forsake,  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world.  No,  Sybil, 
we  will  part,  as  part  we  must,  with 
God's  seal  upon  our  vows,  and  then 
carve  our  way  to  each  other,  and  to 
fortune  and  &me,  through  the  toil 
of  our  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  Are  not  these  the  terms  of 
our  contract?' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  companion  firmly, 
and  with  none  of  the  hesitating  con- 
sciousness which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  attend  a  proceeding  of 
the  clandestine  nature  described. 
'Yes;  those  are  the  terms  of  our 
agreement,  with  one  clause  which 
you  have  forgotten— that  we  are  to 
hold  no  communication  wUh  one 
another,  saving  on  occasions  of  real 
necessity  or  distress,  until  the  time 
comes  when  we  can  conscientiously 
meet  again.  The  case  is  this,  as  I 
look  upon  it :  I  cannot  give  up  my 
art ;  we  cannot  afford  to  marry  and 
keep  house;  we  prefer  taking  this 
irrevocable  step  to  being  simply  en- 
gaged—at least,  you  prefer  it,  Allan,' 
she  said,  smiling  ^yiy, '  because,  as 
you  insinuate,  you  cannot  trust  me. 
We  have  every  right  to  take  it,  and 
I  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  in 
doing  so,  only  I  cannot  condescend 
to  petty  deoepticHis:  we  will  have 
our  great,  precious  secret,  but  no 
other.  When  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  seek  me,  Allan,  you  will  not 
have  to  seek  fo;  for  by  that  time  I 
diall  have  a  name* 

The  air  of  innocent  hauteur  with 
which  this  last  sentence  was  uttered 
brought  a  smile  to  the  hpe  of  the 
bridegroom— not  a  smile  of  doubt 
or  derision,  for  he  recognized  and 
appreciated  the  great  talent  with 
^ich  his  bride  was  endowed,  but 
at  the  simplicity  which  presumed 
tha(t  he  would  be  content  to  lose  all 
traces  (A  his  wife,  until  her  fraoe 
should  bring  her  mice  agam  under 
his  notice,  wtth  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  worid. 

They  were  both  characters— that 
is,  they  had  both  powerful,  decided 
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natoies,  althongh  they  were  botii  so 
Tonng  (Sylnl  being  just  of  age,  and 
her  husband  only  five  years  older 
than  hersdf),  as  the  step  in  life 
they  were  tluni  taking  went  &r  to 
proTe.  He  was  deeply  and  passion- 
ately attached  to  her— «he  was  ten- 
derly and  tmstfolly  attached  to 
him;  and  when  he  proposed  to 
ratify  their  mntnal  tows  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  before  |he  left  her  to 
try  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands,  she 
consented  without  hesitation;  in 
fisMst,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  her- 
self, to  feel  that  she  would  be  ir- 
reYOcably  his,  before  the  parting 
came  wluch  had  so  many  pangs  for 
both. 

Their  attachment  was  unsus- 
pected, and  had  grown  quickly,  but 
silently,  out  of  mutual  admiration, 
and  the  mutual  indulgence  of  the 
same  hopes  and  aspirations:  the  ar- 
dent fipurit  of  the  man  could  not 
bear  the  drudgery  of  the  office  in 
which,  as  the  younger  son  of  a 
noble  but  impoverished  &mily,  he 
was  condemned  to  toil;  the  proud 
heart  of  the  girl  rebelled  against  the 
Intter  bread  of  dependence  held  out 
grudgingly  to  her  and  her  father,  by 
tiiose  whom  his  former  bounty  had 
fed :  and  they  had  both  determined 
to  work  their  way  to  wider  fields  of 
action,  uid  to  &e  attainment  of 
more  exalted  aims,  while  youth  and 
courage  were  still  their  own. 

Whether  they  were  right  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  sacred  tows  which 
they  were  about  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, would  sweeten  the  hours  of 
toil,  while,  according  to  their  pre- 
sent purpose,  they  would  imi>08e  no 
extra  care,  it  remained  for  time  to 
prove ;  but,  putting  the  question  in 
the  light  in  which  these  young  and 
hopeftil  spirits  considered  it  them- 
selves, we  own  to  an  inclination  to- 
wards their  decision. 

There  was  work  before  them  to 
do  before  they  would  be  justified  in 
taking  upon  themselves  household 
troubles  and  cares.  There  was  mu- 
tual £Bdth  to  be  pledged— the  sacred 
secrecy  of  sensitive  passion  to  be 
preserved — ^no  one  to  consult;  for 
SybQ,  as  the  bread-winner,  had  re- 
versed the  usual  relations  of  fether 
and  child,  and,  by  her  present  act, 
devoted   herself  more  entirely  to 


him,  than  if  she  had  obtained  his 
sanction,  and  undertaken  to  wed 
Allan  and  poverty,  under  the  usual 
circumstances,  and  subject  to  Hie 
usual  contingencies. 

Under  such  peculiar  dicnm- 
stances,  and  witib  such  peculiar 
characters— strong  to  woric,  strong 
to  wait,  strong  to  do  anything  bat 
vacillate  or  distrust — we  hold  that 
heaven  itself  smiled  upon  that 
union ;  and  that  the  hands  of  hos- 
band  and  wife,  joined  for  <me  little 
hour  in  that  fervent  grasp,  and  then 
separated  to  carve  through  the 
thicket  of  difficulty  a  way  to  each 
other  again,  had  a  noble  purpose, 
which  Providence  itself  would  hold 
in  smproval  and  enoourag^neni 

However  that  may  have  been,'it 
concerns  us  now  not  to  moralize, 
but  to  relate.  The  deed  was  dond— 
the  vows  were  exchanged— the  ring 
was  given — the  roister  was  signed 
—and  Sybil  Yaughan  and  Allan 
Estcourt  stood  at  the  church  door, 
on  that  grey  November  morning; 
husband  and  wife ;  the  andent  wo- 
man, BybiFs  d-devant  nurse  and 
present  attendant,  keeping  dis- 
creetly in  the  background,  while 
the  few  sentences  were  exdianged 
which  were  to  form  the  scanty,  but 
precious  bullion  of  memory,  for 
many  long  months  to  come. 

'  It  is  hard  to  say  goodbye  now, 
darling,'  said  Allan, '  but  not  impot^ 
sible,  as  it  would  otherwise  ha?© 
been— now  I  have  a  claim  upon  you, 
not  visionary  and  shadowy,  but  tan- 
gible and  real.  Now  that  I  can  call 
you  my  wi/e,  I  can  fece  tiie  world 
like  a  man ;  and  you,  my  own  Sybil, 
can  you  tell  me  that  you  do  not  re- 
gret the  step  which  has  changed  one 
life  at  least  from  sombre  morning 
to  glowing  noon  ?  Tell  me  that  you 
are  happy,  and  seal  the  words  with 
one  wifely  kiss,  for  God  only  knows 
when  I  shall  claim  the  next  from 
your  lips.'  , 

'  Lest  you  should  pine  too  w^^L 
said  his  yoxmg  bride,  smiling  throngh 
the  blush  which  spread  itself  over 
her  innocent  fece,  enhandng  its  love- 
liness tenfold,  'see  what  I  have 
brought  you:  the  produce  of  lay 
own  work— hard  work,  Allan,  but 
sweet,  for  it  was  all  for  you;'  ^ 
she  placed  in  his  hand  a  gc^d  lockei 
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which  contained  her  portrait  in  mi- 
niataie,  and,  quite  as  precious,  a 
lock  of  the  bright,  wavy,  chestnnt 
hair,  which  adorned  a  head  graceful 
as  that  of  a  yonng  fiawn. 

Her  hnsbemd  took  the  hardly- 
eamed  gift,  with  many  fond  words 
and  caresses ;  he  well  knew  what  it 
mnst  have  cost  her,  when  she  talked 
of  work ;  she,  who  was  np  early  and 
down  late;  she,  who  felt  no  fatigae 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  she  loved 
so  passionately  for  itself,  and  through 
which  she  saw  her  way  to  results 
byed  little  less  passionately  for  their 
own  sakes.  He  saw  in  it  a  token  of 
the  strong  will  and  the  indomitable 
spirit,  which  he  himself  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  d^ree,  and  the  hour 
that  made  bim  a  husband,  made  him 
a  more  passionate  and  a  more  ad- 
miring loTer  than  he  was  before. 

He,  too,  had  his  gift  to  offer— a 
small  golden  case  made  flat,  to  that 
it  could  be  carried  in  the  bosom  of 
the  wearer,  and  which,  locking  of 
itself,  could  only  be  opened  by  means 
of  a  secret  spring.  It  already  con- 
tained a  photograph,  imbedded  in  a 
Telyet  ground,  and  there  remained 
space  for  the  ring,  and  for  a  piece  of 
folded  paper,  which,  the  husband 
explaiuM  to  his  young  wife,  was  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  l£eir  marriage 
—your  'marriage  lines,'  he  added 
laughing, '  which  you  must  only  part 
with  with  your  life.' 

lliis  was  Sybil  Yaughan's  wedding 
trousseau ;  these  were  the  marriage 
presents  of  the  adyenturous  young 
couple,  who  were  going  forth  united 
in  oith,  but  single  in  person,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

Neither  of  their  hearts  was  likely 
to  throb  the  less  lightly  for  the 
sweet  burden  that  was  henceforth  to 
be  theirs — or  for  the  kiss  of  true 
and  sanctified  affection,  the  first  and 
the  last,  which  joined  the  Ups  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  in  that  hurried  but 
hopeful  parting. 

*  God  bless  you !'  was  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  mouth  of  each,  as  they 
went  sadly  but  quietly  on  their  se- 
parate way&  Both  were  supported, 
not  only  by  the  fiame  hope,  out  by 
the  same  assurance;  and  as  Sybil 
Vaughan  and  Allan  Estcourt  knelt 
tiiat  night  before  the  throne  of  God, 
andfelt  the  deep  responsibility  which 


each  had  incurred  that  day,  no  pang 
of  self-accusation,  no  smart  of  a 
wounded  conscience,  intruded  itselt 
in  that  solenm  hour.  If  they  had 
erred,  it  was  unwittingly— if  they 
had  deceived,  it  was  tacitly— if  they 
had  outraged  popular  notions  of  de- 
corum, it  was  innocently. 

The  condition  imposed  by  Sybil, 
that  there  should  be  no  communica- 
tion by  letter  between  them,  was  the 
one  little  touch  of  wilfidness,  and 
perhaps  in  this  case  of  romance  also, 
that  characterized  her.  It  was,  as 
she  said,  easy  to  her  to  take  the  step 
she  had  done — to  have  her  one  great 
secret  safe  in  her  own  keeping,  and 
in  that  of  two  other  witnesses  fidth- 
fiil  to  the  death ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  than  irksome  to  her  to 
haye  commenced  a  system  of  dupli- 
city about  letters  and  news — ^to  hiaye 
a  clandestine  correspondence,  al- 
though i^e  had  agreed  to  a  clandes- 
tine marriage. 

Perhaps  in  her  heart  she  liked  to 
fed  herself,  as  it  were,  a  wife  in 
abeyance ;  a  wife  yet  to  be  won ;  a 
wife  for  whom  her  husband  was 
endued  with  more  romantic  interest 
than  a  commonplace  fianc^,  who 
wrote  every  other  day  to  his  angel 
Araminta,  would  have  been,  j^d 
as  to  Allan  himself,  if,  while  he 
agreed  to  the  request,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract previously  made  between  hun- 
self  and  '  No.  2,'  by  which  she  had 
consented  to  supply  him  r^ularly 
with  news  of  his  hour-old  bride,  on 
condition  that  he  on  his  part  would 
keep  her  acquainted  with  his  where- 
abouts and  prospects,  perhaps  the 
reader  will  agree  that  m  his  place 
he  would  most  probably  have  done 
likewise. 

These  events  had  taken  place  ex- 
actly a  year  previously  to  the  inci- 
dent which  we  have  described  as 
occurring  in  the  western  dome  of 
the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  1862.  They  will,  no  doubt,  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  perturlyition 
of  mind  into  which  Sybil  was  thrown 
on  the  occasion.  Such  chance  meet- 
ings do  not  occur  often,  and  it  was 
only  surprising,  that  she  retained 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  go 
through  Allan's  fevourite  air,  with 
such  pathos  and  feelmg,  and  to  gaze 
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ODoe  more  into  his  fiioe  for  approyal, 
as  she  bad  done  so  often  long  ago. 

As  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  how- 
erer,  she  encountered  something 
which  startled,  nay,  which  terrified 
her;  something  wluch  she  had  never 
seen  there  before — something  which 
is  always  hateful  in  the  face  of  man, 
wcnnan,  or  child — the  last  word  was 
written  inadvertently,  for  in  the  fiioe 
of  childhood  we  never  see  tiie  devil's 
stamp,  a  Bneer,  Yes,  it  has  an  ugly 
sound,  and  it  had  a  direful  meaning 
to  Sybil.  What  had  she  done,  l^t, 
in  return  for  the  innocent  glance  of 
affidotionate  recognition,  she  should 
be  met  with  a  sneer  ? 

Eor  the  first  time  ^e  trembled 
for  the  ocmsequences  of  the  step 
which  she  had  taken.  For  the  fir^ 
time  she  wished  to  defer  the  mconent 
in  which  her  husband  would  come 
forward  and  claim  her  as  his ;  and 
it  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  sdf- 
defence  against  him  who  was  bound 
to  defend  her  till  death,  which  made 
her,  in  those  clear  but  faltering 
accents,  forbid  him  to  'seek  her 
yet' 

Alas !  poor  child,  if  she  had  erred, 
the  day  of  retribution  was  come— if 
she  had  deceived,  the  pang  of  self- 
imposed  reticence  bore  bitter  fruit 
that  day.  The  seconds  were  hours, 
the  minutes  days,  in  which  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  constrained 
conversation  with  her  father  and  the 
'  Signer  * — ^before  she  could  throw 
herself  on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  and  cry  from  the  depths  of  a 
bruised  heart.  Ah  me,  how  changed ! 
Oh  God,  how  changed ! — ^before  she 
could  snatch  from  her  bosran  the 
precious  casket,  and  gaze  upon  the 
features  which  she  knew  by  heart, 
upon  the  countenance  which  she 
would  never  see  again.  For  where 
in  Allan's  honest  eyes  was  the '  lurk- 
ing devil '  which  she  had  seen  that 
day?  Where  ahout  his  manly  but 
tender  mouth,  those  cruel  and  sinister 
lines,  which  could  meet  a  woman's 
affectionate  glance  with  implied  ccoi- 
tumely  and  contempt  ? 

The  more  she  gazed  upon  the 
photograph,  the  more  her  heart  re- 
belled against  that  original  whom 
her  eyes  had  but  just  beheld  in  the 
flesh.  With  the  quick  instinctive 
perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  IMt 


the  man's  whole  chazaeter  must  fasve 
undeig(Hie  a  radical  change,  be&ro 
his  countenance  could  have  worn 
the  expression  now  stereotyped  in 
her  mmd's  eye ;  and  wi^  the  illo- 
gical conclusion  also  common  to 
woman,  she  folt  that  she  loved  the 
former  Allan  better  than  ever,  and 
Inmost  foimd  herself  in  thought  ap- 
pealing to  him  against  his  present 
terhble  self. 

This,  then,  was  the  meeiing  so 
long  looked  foorward  to!  Thus,  in 
cme  short  m(»nent,  had  the  iUuskn 
of  mooiths  been  dispelled ;  and  Sybil 
found  herself  standing  oa  1^ 
threshold  of  happiness,  sfarudc  to  the 
soul  witiii  the  cold  blast  whidi  the 
opening  door  had  let  in  upcm  h^ 
life.  The  bitterness  of  th^  disap- 
pointment was  enhanced  by  the 
thought,  that  at  no  time  could  Allaii 
have  i^ppeared  more  opportunely,  or 
have  foxmd  his  bnde  in  a  prouder  <s 
more  triumphant  position,  with  re- 
gard to  her  art  She  had  attiacted 
the  attention  of  the  admiring,  and 
also  of  the  criticizing  public,  by 
her  marvellous  execution,  her  ori- 
ginal talent,  and  by  her  thcoou^ 
mastery  not  only  of  the  beautaes, 
but  of  the  matkemaiics  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  of  music 
She  had  studied  deeply  as  well  as 
wori^  hard,  and  she  had  her  reward 
in  the  hearty  applause  of  some  of 
the  greatest  musicians  of  the  day. 

She  had  also  b^gun  to  be  sought 
by  the  foshionable  world,  and  the 
lady  who  had  made  a  note  of  her 
tal^t  in  the  morning  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, sent  to  her  that  same  evening, 
with  a  request  most  politely  worded, 
that  she  would  excuse  a  longer  no- 
tice, and  play  at  her  house  Ihe  next 
day  at  a  matm^  musicale,  to  which 
^e  had  invited  many  people  wortii 
becoming  known  to,  and  to  whom 
she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  the  young  artiste. 

A  prima  donna  more  experienced 
or  more  sophisticated  than  Sybil 
Vaughan,  would  doubtle^  have  re- 
sented this  offer  of  an  engagement 
at  the  eleventh  hour ;  but  she  saw 
in  this  success  ihe  object  of  her  life's 
labour  near  at  hand,  and  she  consi- 
dered no  sacrifice  too  great  that 
earned  the  bread  of  independence 
for   herself  and   her  father.   Tlie 
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dearer,  tenderer  feeling  of  wifely 
love,  was  not  either  as  yet  extinct 
within  her :  it  had  burnt  too  long, 
and  with  too  pore  a  flame  to  go  out 
with  the  first  breath. 

Neyer,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
she  looked  more  interestingly  lovely 
than  (m  the  occasion  in  question. 
With  a  £Bur-6zghted  policy  she  had 
made  her  toilette  more  costly  and 
recherchee  than  usual  She  knew 
the  Talue  of  appeaiances,  in  the  sort 
of  society  (^  which  she  was  about  to 
become  one  of  the  ornaments.  She 
knew  that  the  paltry  remuneration 
which  the  greatest  of  the  ladies 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  offer  to 
the  shabby  debutante,  would  be 
trebled  or  quadrupled  to  the  fisuBhion- 
ably-dressed  popular  &yourite. 

Poor  Signor  Castello !  lus  swarthy 
brow  lowered  upon  imaginary  mag- 
nates of '  London  Society '  that  night, 
and  he  cursed  the  day  and  the  hour 
whexi  the  Signorina  bellissima  went 
forth  a  glorified  vision,  to  bless  other 
^yes  and  other  ears  than  his  own. 

She  was  chaperoned  by  a  prima 
donna  in  the  yocal  Ime,  whose 
meridian  charms  formed  a  glowing 
contrast  with  her  youthful  loveli- 
ness, and  whose  interest  the  '  Signer' 
— ^whoee  countrywoman  she  was — 
had  enlisted  on  his  own  behal£ 

'  You  are  dressed  to  perfection  to- 
ni^t,  bellissima,'  said  the  firank, 
kind-hearted  woman,  who  ei^yed 
notiiing  so  much  as  the  triumph  of 
a  yoong  debutante,  provided  it  took 
plaoe  under  the  shadow  of  her  own 
capacious  wing.  'You  have  de  blush 
of  de  rose,  and  de  white  of  de  leelee ; 
there  is  but  this  that  your  toilette 
crares'— and  she  placed  in  Sybil's 
hand  a  rare  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
with  a  whisper  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  her  Italian  admirer. 
'  Do  wear  dem,  caiissima,'  she  added 
'  are  dey  not  les  larmes  de  son  cceur  f 
take  dem— wear  dem,  dis  once  and 
he  will  be  stilL'  Sybil  took  them 
almost  mechanically:  her  thoughts 
were  not  with  the  poor  Si^or  or 
with  his  beautiful  and  peorishable 
gift :  she  was  thinking  of  her  hus- 
band, and  wondering  whether  he 
would  obey  her  injunction,  or 
whether  he  may  be  expected  at  any 
moment  to  appear  and  lay  claim  to 
her  as  his  wife. 


'  If  any  one  comes,'  she  said  to  her 
trusty  and  confidential  servant  (who, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  not  recog- 
nized Allan  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  to  whcMn  her  young 
mistress  had  said  nothing  on  the 
subject), '  if  any  one  comes,  let  them 
wait,  they  need  not  see  my  &ther, 
or  Signor  Oastello.' 

'Well,  my  dear,'  rephed  the 
ancient  woman,  who  loved  Sybil 
with  the  tender  love  of  a  mother, 
'  well,  my  dear,  whoever  they  may 
be,  you  are  worth  waiting  for — there 
is  not  a  doubt,  and  wait  they  shall, 
I  promise  you.' 

Which  of  us  has  not  experienced, 
especially  when  unaccustomed  to 
the  sight,  the  exhilarating  e£EectB  of 
a  well-dressed  crowd  of  people,  in  a 
well-Hghted,  artistically -arranged 
room,  where  elegance  and  refine- 
ment reign  supreme,  and  art,  the 
great  enchanter,  spreads  his  magic 
wand  over  all,  umting  the  separate 
rays  into  a  charmed  and  perfect 
whole.  We  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  magic  influence  of  refined  art 
carried  into  the  Uttie  things  of  life, 
to  that  great,  and  alas!  silent  prince, 
the  noble  patron  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  Every  home  in  ^g- 
land  has  felt,  directiy  or  collaterally, 
the  beautifying  influence  of  cme 
great  artistic  mind ;  and  refinement 
and  fine  taste  are  rajMdly  taking  the 
pahn  from  vulgarity  and  superfluity 
of  adornment  On  the  very  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  for  tiie  decora- 
tion of  our  tables,  we  have  culti- 
vated minds  now  bestowing  their 
best  attention,  as  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  have  more  than  once  testi- 
fied. No  wonder  that  the  effect  of  a 
tout  ensemble  like  that  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Sybil's  astonished  gaze 
should  have  had  the  effect  of  exdt- 
ing  to  the  utmost  her  highly  strung 
and  artistic  temperament.  She  felt 
as  though  she  had  slept  and  woke 
in  feiry  land;  and  with  a  sUght 
pressure  of  her  companion's  jewelled 
and  comely  arm,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  how  exquisitely  beautiful !  1 
never  saw  anything  to  compare  to 
this.' 

'Ah,  yes!'  was  the  reply;  'it  is 
vare  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  miladi 

D 's.       Her  room  is  de  most 
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—  de  moBt  preetee.  What  de 
En^leese  call  everytmg — so  preetee. 
"Ai,  madame  once  again  dat  preetee 
song  .*"  when  I  sing  at  my  best— my 
most  superb—den  dey  say,  "Once 
again  dat  preetee  song."  Freeteeia 
de  praise  of  fools — preetee  is  de 
praise  of  childs — preetee  is  de  praise 
of  dandies,  who  fear  to  spoil  de 
preetee  little  monze  with  de  big 
word.  Pshaw!'  and  her  vocal 
highness  gave  a  toss  of  her  Juno- 
like  h^Kl  with  an  energy  which 
would  have  bankrupted  one  of  the 
dandies  she  sneered  at,  in  that  com- 
modity for  a  month  to  come. 

The  lady  of  the  house  anxious  to 
keep  her  principal  stars  in  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  with 
one  another,  was  not  long  in  making 
her  way  to  them,  and  with  a  few 
gracious  words  placed  Sybil  at  her 
ease  at  once. 

She  being  a  solo  performer,  and 
her  name  being  &r  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme, her  hostess  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  mixing  a  httle  pre- 
viously among  the  audience,  and  of 
seeing  and  being  seen;  for  her 
beauty  and  grace  were  two  hits  not 
to  be  thrown  away  by  so  accom- 

C"  hed  a  woman  of  tiie  world  as 
y  S .     The  young  men,  in 

particular,  were  anxious  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Yaughan;  in  fiact, 
showed  a  little  more  empressement 
on  the  subject  than  did  Uie  ladies ; 
who  of  course  were  loud  in  their  un- 
qualified praise,  and  anxious  to  set 
tno  young  debutante  whose  charms 
so  completely  outshone  their  own 
at  her  ease  among  them.  We  have 
all,  I  dare  say,  witnessed  the  gene- 
rosity displayed  by  the  &irer  sex  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present;  per- 
haps, like  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
witii  whom  it  would  be  to  from  us 
to  compare  them,  they  are  some- 
times verging  on  tiie  cruel. 

Sybil  was  not  shy,  and  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
which  distracted  her  thoughts  from 
the  subject  on  which  they  had  been 
brooding  since  the  moment  of  the 
startling  rencontre. 

'  I  heard  you  playing  most  divinely. 
Miss  Yaughan,'  said  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exquisites  of  the  day,  whose 
attentions  would  at  once  stamp 
Sybil  as  &shionable  and  the  thing. 


'  not  thati  am  a  judge  of  &e  sdenoe 
of  it  myself,  but  Estcourt,  t^o  was 
with  me,  and  who  is  a  coniXHfiseDr, 
has  raved  about  you  ever  since.' 

The  blush  which  Sylnl  codd  not 
subdue  when  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band was  thus  casuaUy  mentiined 
for  the  first  time  before  her,  to 
of  painful  but  beautiful  intensity. 
What  worshippers  of  beauty  we  «c ! 
the  very  same  suffusion  caused  bj  a 
similar  emotion,  if  it  had  displajed 
itself  in  a  not  uncomfortable  flush- 
ing of  the  whole  countenance,  (per- 
haps if  anything  bestowing  sn 
undue  portion  upon  the  oi^gan, 
which  nature  and  art  have  both 
agreed  to  leave  pale  and  cool),  would 
have  filled  the  beholder  with  the 
pity  that  is  akin  to  contempt,  rather 
than  to  the  warmer  emotion  of  bye. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  miiisnal 
sight  of  a  genuine  beaui^ul  blush, 
roused  to  a  greater  extent  the  lan- 
guid admiration  of  the  high-bred 
crowd :  and  Sybil  found  heraelt  io 
her  own  amazement,  and  to  the 
unfeigned  satis&ction  of  her  Juno- 
like chaperone,  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  and  that  circle  consistiDg  of 
the  '  cr^me  de  la  creme,'  and  com- 
prising not  a  few  of  the  omnipotent 
leaders  of  exclusive  London  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  to 
play,  no  less  than  three  distinguished 
men  made  a  simultaneous  offor  of 
their  escort  to  the  piano;  and  to 
avoid  the  invidious  comparison  oi 
choice,  she  eluded  all  with  a  bow, 
and  with  swift  and  graceful,  because 
unconscious  movement,  she  made 
her,  way  alone  across  the  room. 
Then  there  were  to  be  made  »U 
the  tantalizing  little  arrangements, 
which  herald  sometimes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rich  treat— sometimes 
perhaps— but  no ;  what  right  have 
we  to  cavil  at  the  efforts  of  amateuR 
when  they  do  their  best  to  amuse. 
If  we  cannot  be  enchanted  we  iW 
perhaps  be  surprised  and  electrified, 
and  in  these  sensation  days,  that 


may  answer    every   purpose, 


and 


crown  expectation  with  the  wishea- 
for  reward. 

Sybil's  dainty  gloves  duly  VJ^- 
buttoned,  and  with  her  &n,  ^' 
kerchief,  and  bouquet  consigns  to 
safe  keeping,  although  not tothatoi 
poor  Signor  Castello,  she  prepared 
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to  show  what  a  mistress  of  the  art 
of  pianoforte  playing  can  do.  She 
had  never  before  played  to  so  refined 
an  audience,  or  in  the  midst  of  so 
brilliant  a  scene,  and  she  was  fully 
aliye  to  the  effects  of  snch  unosoal 
excitement  To  use  a  sporting  phrase 
—she  warmed  to  her  work  j  she  out- 
did herself;  she  played  with  all  her 
8oul,  and  that  passionate  and  poetic 
dement  came  to  light,  in  the  music, 
whose  life,  tenderness,  and  brilliancy 
took  erea  the  most  ardent  of  her 
admireis  by  storm. 

Oh!  here  was  a  reward  for  the 
toil  of  montiis — for  the  toil  of  years 
—for  the  drudgeries,  the  weari- 
nesBes,  the  heart-sinkings  of  the 
season  of  apprenticeship !  Now  the 
rdns  of  fancy  were  in  her  own  hands : 
now  she  had  cmly  to  will,  and  the 
well -organized  forces  mancBUvred 
like  one  man,  and  went  through  the 
most  complicated  evolutions,  as  it 
were,  on  an  inch  square.  Mind  had 
triumphed  over  material,  through 
the  agency  of  which  it  again  spoke 
to  Urn  minds  of  others ;  and  Sybil's 
fingers,  as  they  wrung,  swept,  or 
skock  the  music  from  the  obedient 
instrument,  awoke  into  new  life  and 
perhaps  almost  into  original  being 
some  of  the  finest  emotions  of  the 
sooL  The  silence  of  the  audience 
was  as  though  they  had  forgotten  to 
breathe ;  it  was  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity  for  some  moments  after  the 
performer  had  ceased,  and  then  the 
murmur  of  applause,  felt  rather  than 
heard  at  first,  went  on  increasing, 
like  a  wave  of  sound,  until  tiie  room 
nmg  with  the  plaudits  of  the  fair 
musician,  who  heard  in  them  the 
first  sweet  herald  notes  of  approach- 
ing fame.  It  is  an  intoxicating,  a 
maddenmg  draught;  and  Sybil  felt 
for  the  first  time  the  deUdous  reali- 
zation of  the  day-dream  of  years. 
Her  liquid  blue  eyes  were  moist  with 
the  tears  of  emotion ;  she  breathed  a 
Httle  hard  from  the  efiects  of  real 
hodily  exertion,  and  her  colour  came 
and  went,  as  she  graceftdly  acknow- 
ledged the  overwhelming  compli- 
njents  which  were  press^  on  her 
from  every  side.  The  professionals 
themselves,  most  of  them  foreigners, 
were  eager  to  enrol  her  in  their  fore- 
niost  ranks ;  and  the  composer  whose 
niusio  she  had,  out  of  compliment, 

TOL.  n.— HO.  IX. 


selected,  knowing  that  he  would  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  fairly  broke 
down  in  endeavouring  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  feeling  of  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  popular  cla- 
mour— for  even  this  m^onable 
assembly  had  cast  aside  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  the  languid 
repose 

'  Which  stamiw  the  cIah  of  Vere  de  Yere/— 

Sybil's  eyes  once  more  encountered 
those  of— her  husband !  Allan  was 
again  before  her  in  the  moment  of 
her  triumph :  he  gazed  upon  her  as 
before — admiringly,  it  is  true — but 
still  with  that  lat^t  sneer  upon  his 
lip  which  told  her  so  significantiy 
that  Allan  was  changed  at  the  very 
core. 

He  made  his  way  towards  her, 
and  Sybil,  suppressing  the  startied 
cry  which  struggled  for  utterance, 
clung  closer  to  the  side  of  her  good- 
natured  chaperone.  He  could  not 
claim  her  there — ^he  could  not  claim 
her  then— anything  but  that;  she 
prayed  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart— anything  but  that. 

Her  heart  i£robbed  against  the 
littie  golden  casket  which  contained 
the  photograph  once  his  prototype, 
until  she  could  hear  its  beatings. 
Her  countenance  was  overspread 
with  a  painful  pallor,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  which  she  felt 
rather  than  saw  were  bent  upon  her 
with  that  cynical,  mocking  glance. 
To  how  commonplace  a  level  do  tiie 
conventionalities  of  society  reduce 
us;  the  first  words  that  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  the  anxious  young  wife 
almost  reassured  her  from  their  very 
insignificance— 

'Pray  let  me  ofier  you  some  re- 
freshment ;  this  crowd  is  killing  you.' 
And  as  Sybil  rose  mechanically  to 
take  the  arm  offered  to  her— her  hus- 
band's arm — ^he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
'  I  could  not  be  mistaken :  twice  in 
a  crowd  now,  I  have  encountered  a 
glance  which  ought  to  have  made 
those  moments  the  proudest  of  my 
life.'  Sybil  trembled  in  every  limb; 
he  was  proud  then.  Her  triumph 
Juid  touched  his  soul ;  all  bitterness 
vanished  with  that  thought,  and  was 
as  though  it  had  never  been. 

Impulsive,  loving,  successful,  be- 
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loyed,  a  pang  of  joy  shot  through 
her  heart;  and  preesiBg  her  little 
hand  eagerly  on  his  arm  she  sobbed 
rather  than  said — 

'  And  of  mine ;  but  it  was  cmel  of 
you  too.  How  could  you  tell  but 
that  I  might  have  tinted  away  and 
disgraced  myself  before  the  populace 
for  ever?* 

'  I  did  not  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  my  soul,  that  my  presence 
could  have  had  such  power/ was  the 
reply ;  and  through  the  polished 
tendeniesB  of  his  manner,  returned, 
forcing  itself  upon  Sybil's  reluctant 
perception,  the  supercilious,  derisive 
expression  which  had  terrified  her 
twice  before. 

'  Ton  are  disingenuous,'  she  said, 
hau^tUy ,  and  withdrawing  her  arm 
from  his ;  '  such  mock  humility  is 
foreign  to  your  nature— and  to  mine,' 
she  added,  again  feeling  the  stab  of 
difittppointment  bitter  and  keen. 

Was  this  cold  cynical  stranger  her 
own  warm-hearted,  Inmest,  manly 
Allan  ?— was  this  his  greeting  after  a 
year's  separation  ?  Gould  he  stand 
and  bandy  words  of  empty  compli- 
ment, instead  of  eager  love  ?  She 
despised  him  in  her  neart,  in  a  way 
that  omened  iU  for  the  happiness  of 
their  approaching  domestic  life. 

Is  it  true,  after  all,  that  genius 
must  fret  and  chafe  at  the  fetters  of 
eveiy-day  affection,  and  that  there 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  disinclina- 
ticm  to  domestic  duties,  in  the  anxiety 
evinced  by  Sybil,  to  be  entirely  free 
from  them  during  the  first  stage  of 
their  married  career?  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  clank  of  the 
chains  of  her  own  riveting,  sounded 
dreiury  in  her  ears  on  their  nearer 
approftch — ^her  heart  sickened  and 
died  within  her,  and  she  said  coldly 
to  Allan — 

'  I  am  not  well ;  I  must  go  home. 
Take  me  to  Signora  D .' 

'  Instantly,'  was  the  reply, '  if  such 
is  your  wish;  but  I  was  most  anxious 
to  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who  is 
dying  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  to  ask  you  to  her  house ;  blindly 
magnanimous  you  will  say,  for  the 
lady  is— my  iv^e,' 

He  said  these  momentous  words 
with  the  same  cold  smile  with  which 
he  had  previously  addreiE»ed  her; 


and  when  the  girl,  upon  whose 
gentle  head  he  had  heaped  tiiis  last 
cruel  insult,  fell  fiunting  at  his  feet, 
he  appeared  by  a  self-consdous,  half- 
gratmed  air  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  some  virtuous  act  perfonned  or 
meditated. 

Oh,  poor  Sybil !  what  a  tennini^ 
tion  for  her  night  of  triumph!  What 
was  it  to  her  that  the  carriages  of 
three  countesses,  were  eagerly  pLaeed 
at  her  disposal — ^that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  that  distinguished 
circle  was  eagerly  sc^itous  on  her 
account— abfimdoned,  forsaken,  de- 
ceived—what were  they  all  to  her? 

When  she  arrived  at  their  humble 
lodging  the  kind-hearted  Italian  was 
mm  difficulty  persuaded  to  leave 
her  to  the  care  of  her  fiuthftd  atten- 
dant; and  it  was  not  till  the  last 
roll  of  her  carriage  wheels  bad  died 
out  of  the  distant  street,  that,  with 
a  convulsive  effort^  Sybil  raised  her- 
self on  the  bed,  and  taking  her  golden 
treasure  from  her  boe^  gave  it 
into  Nelly's  hands,  saying,  'Take 
it;  it  is  over — it  was  a  dream 
— and  I  have  awoke ;  now  I  am 
awake.'  She  kept  repeating  this  test 
Bcntence  over  aiul  over  with  a  dreary 
monotony  of  tcme,  which  frightened 
Nelly,  and  which,  to  tell  the  tzuth, 
completely  mystified  her,  for  she,  too, 
had  her  news  to  communicate :  she, 
too,  had  seen  Allan ;  and  when  she 
had  seen  him  his  countenance  had 
worn  the  same  honest  frankness  as 
ever;  and  he  had  boasted  that  he 
had  now  not  only  a  name  and  fiane, 
but  a  title  and  fortune  to  offer  to  his 
wife. 

When,  however,  Nelly  b^gan  to 
soothe  and  caress  her  young  mistresB, 
and  to  endeavour  to  console  her 
with  the  words,  '  I  have  great  news 
for  you,  darling:  he  is  came  hack' 
SybU  shrieked  aloud,  and  said,  'I 
know  it — oh,  God,  I  know  it !  Never 
mention  his  name  to  me  again.  I 
am  awake  now — now  I  am  awake!' 
And  so  she  went  on  moaning,  and 
saying  that  sA^  was  awake,  until  her 
large  tender  eyes  were  bright  with 
thefireof  fever,  which  b^an  tobom 
in  her  hands  and  in  her  head — the 
effects  of  over^«i5citement^  both  of  a 
pleasurable  and  of  a  painful  kind. 
She  suffi^ned  much  through  the  nig^t, 
and  in  the  morning  her  £ithcf> 
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alarmed  by  Nelly's  representations, 
sent  off  hastily  for  a  doctor.  The 
messenger  employed  — none  other 
than  the  faithful  Castello— was  also 
uiged  by  Nelly  to  the  delivery  of 
a  message  to  a  person  or  persons 
miknown,  who,  she  assured  him, 
held  the  Ufe  of  Miss  Vaughan,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  in  his  or 
their  proper  hands. 

Allan  Estcourt  was  at  his  dub, 
awaiting  a  summons,  it  is  true,  but 
not  the  summons  which  he  received, 
which  was  couched  in  these  words— 
'Come  at  once:  Miss  Vaughan  is 
very  ilL'  Was  there  no  guilty  pang 
—no  self-accusing  remorse — in  the 
breast  of  the  guilty  Allan,  whose 
countenance  the  Italian  scanned 
with  such  jealous  and  revengeful 
scrutiny?  Not  any — solicitude  the 
most  eager,  amdety  the  most  breath- 
less, haste  the  most  reckless— any- 
thing and  everything  butthe  slightest 
indication  of  a  remorsefol  or  a  guilty 
conscience. 

When  ^e  cab  containing  the  two 
men  finally  reached  its  destination, 
the  poor  Signer  was  hastily  hurled 
aside,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anxiety  for  his  daughter, 
took  Allan  for  the  doctor,  was  sur- 

Cd  and  alarmed  at  the  series  of 
ds,  with  which  the  bearded, 
foreign-lookiiLg  man  scaled  the  stair- 
case to  his  daughter's  room ;  such  a 
mode  of  progression  being,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  decidedly  uncommon, 
among  the  dignified  members  of  the 
fecuhy,  with  whom  Mr.  Vaughan's 
previous  experience  had  brought  him 
m  contact 


Still  greater,  of  course,  was  his 
surprise  when  he  heard  him  address 
Nelly  in  these  words,  *  Tell  me,  for 
Good's  sake,  what  is  this  ?  Who  has 
frightened  her  ?  who  has  killed  her  ?' 
(For  Signer  Castello  had  exaggerated 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Sybil's 
illness.)  'Where  is  she— my  wife, 
my  darling?  Take  me  to  her  at 
once.'  And  so  imperative  was  his 
manner  that  Nelly  dared  not  dis- 
obey. She  took  Allan  to  his  wife, 
who,  in  a  burst  of  hysterical  weep- 
ing, threw  herself  into  his  arms,  for 
she  recognized  in  the  handsome, 
bearded  stranger  the  real  Allan — 
her  own  Allan— and  renounced  for 
ever  the  supercilious,  sneering 
stranger,  who,  it  came  out  in  this 
happy  denouement,  was  none  other 
than  her  husband's  twin  brother — 
like  him  in  feature,  like  him  in  the 
tones  of  his  exquisitely  modulated 
voice,  but  unlike  him  in  the  regal 
frankness  of  his  nature,  in  all  tne 
qualities  that  make  a  man,  and  that 
made  Sybil's  husband  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  his  race. 

'  I  should  have  warned  you  against 
Cecil,'  said  Allan  to  his  mh,  when 
t^e  confessions  were  made  and  ac- 
cepted. '  But  it  is  too  good  a  joke 
to  lose,  that  you  should  have  made 
love  to  him  by  mistake,  and  that, 
after  permitting  your  attentions, 
like  the  cold-hearted  prig  he  is,  he 
should  have  sacrificed  you  at  the 
shrine  of  duty,  and  his  wife  at  last 
CJome  and  see  your  brother-in-law, 
and  acquaint  him  with  your  little 
mistake? 
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AS  we  have  disposed  of  the  female 
coterie  of  the  DiiMajorts  of  the 
operatic  hierarchy,  omitting  the  Bosio 
(too  early  lost),  the  Titiens,  the 
Ristori,  to  whom  the  highest  in- 
cense were  justly  due,  we  now  ap- 
proach the  gentlemen  smgers  of  the 
hst  thirty  years,  in  terms  only  suffi- 
cient to  recall  their  merits  to  those 
already  £unilar  with  their  £Eune,  but 
totally  inadequate  to  present  them 
*  in  their  doublet  as  they  were '  to 
those  who  know  them  not.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  our  task  we  have 
been  possessed  by  no  purpose  so  se- 
rious as  Mr.  Chorley,  consequently 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  an^rthing  like 
the  completeness  and  Yiyidness  of 
his  sketches.  His  likenesses  are 
whole-lengths,  and  life-size :  ours  are 
only  kit-cats,  wanting  shade,  h'ght, 
development— ^veryttmig,  save  the 
desire  to  do  both  the  aumor  and  his 
miscellaneous  subject  justice.  We 
never  saw  Lablache  from  before  the 
footiights,  consequently  can  say  no- 
thing on  our  own  authority  respect- 
ing his  operatic  appearance ;  but  we 
can  speak  by  personal  experience  of 
the  man  Lablache,  his  rotund  figure, 
his  merry  countenance,  his  frequent 
foAa-la  of  sing-song,  and  his  most 
resonant  and  hearty  laughter. 

..  '  Noue  better  knew  tl»e  feast  to  sway 
Or  keep  Mirth's  boat  in  better  trim ; 
For  Nature  had  but  Uttle  claj. 
Like  that  of  which  she  moulded  him/ 

Although  we  have  not  ourselves 
seen  the  operatic  bow  of  the  magni- 
ficent NeapoUtan  hasso,  we  are  en- 
abled to  speak  oracularly  when  we 
quote  the  deliberate  judicial  verdict 
of  Mr.  Chorley,  who  says  of  '  this 
wonderful  artist,'  that  he  was,  '  ta- 
king him  for  all  in  all,  the  most  re- 
markable man  whom  I  have  ever 
seen  in  opera.'  Mr.  C.'s  admiration 
is  fixed  upon  his  fine  voice  and  ad- 
mirable talent  as  a  singer ;  but  his 
enormous  bulk  made  him  also  a  re- 
markable person.  Lablache  was  the 
vocal  Daniel  Lambert  of  the  stage — 
a  Heidelberg  tun  or  brewer's  vat  of 
a  man.    He  belonged  to  the  family 

♦  *  Thirty  Years*  Musical  Recollections,* 
by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  In  two  volumes. 
Loudon  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862. 


of  the  CrassL  His  sock  would  have 
made  a  commodious  cradle  for  a 
good-sized  baby,  while  Goody  Two- 
Sioes  could  have  stowed  away  her 
small  &mily  in  his  buskin.  It  'vaft 
bigger  to  the  eye  than  Etty's  fore- 
shortened boat,  with  '  Youth  at  the 
prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn.' 
He  bad  no  chance  of  suffering  fi» 
treason,  for  his  whole  figure— at  the 
antipodes  of  '  lean  and  hungry'— 
bespoke  a  well-to-do  content  In 
girth  he  was  a  giant,  but  by  no 
means  remarkably  tall,  a  well-pro- 
portioned, comely,  very  &t  man:  in 
ms  early  years  a  young  Apollo,  in 
later  life  Bacchus  and  Momus  rolled 
into  one.  His  head  and  fisu^weie 
fine,  with  a  pale  olive  complen(H!, 
and  the  features  adapted  to  express 
varied  emotion,  firom  their  flexibihty 
and  play.  Strange  to  say,  although 
Lablache's  forte  and  proper  calling 
was  that  of  the  huffo,  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  appearance  in  tragedy 
which  could  provoke  a  smile  or  recal 
his  comic  performances.  Voice,  man- 
ner, and  outer  man  adapted  th^n- 
selves  with  inimitable  tact  and  grace 
to  the  most  serious  rofe.  He  was 
thus  a  great  actor  as  well  as  a  deli- 
cious bass  singer,  with  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
most  musical  voice  of  his  time.  His 
name  and  paternity  are  French ;  but, 
though  of  French  extraction,  he  vas 
bom  in  Naples  in  1784,  and  probably 
derived  his  deep  and  flexible  tones 
from  his  actual  birthplace,  as  France 
is  deficient  in  voices  of  that  order. 

His  musical  education  began  early, 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples, 
and  there  his  precocious  perfection 
as  a  singer,  combined  witii  his  impa- 
tience of  control,  made  him  play 
truant  more  than  once  from  the  es- 
tablishment to  indulge  his  taste  as  a 
strolling  comedian.  His  education 
finally  completed,  and  his  volatile 
spirits  settled  by  matrimony,  he  be- 
gan a  career  of  unvaried  success  in 
the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
some  sixteen  years  afterwards 
emerged  on  the  operatic  boards  of 
Paris  and  London,  where  the  ac- 
claim with  which  he  was  received 
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was  nniyeEsaL  'An  organ  more 
richly  toned  or  snave  than  his  voice 
was  never  given  to  mortal.  Its  real 
compass  wm  about  two  octaves,  from 
£to£.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the 
register  four  or  five  of  his  tones  had 
ft  power  which  could  make  itself 
heiod  above  any  orchestral  thunders, 
or  in  the  midst  of  any  chorus,  how- 
ever gigantic  either  might  be/  Thus 
to  i^e  n^jestic  presence  of  a  Jupiter 
be  added,  as  occasion  served,  and 
always  with  propriety,  the  thunder- 
ous utterance  of  the  cloud-compel- 
ling god. 

From  Lablache  to  Bubini  is  a  wide 
distance  in  the  quality  of  their  voice, 
as  well  as  in  their  respective  thea- 
trical bearing ;  but  they  were  con- 
temporaries during  a  greater  part  of 
their  course.  Lablache  was  a  great 
actor  in  his  peculiar  walk,  as  well  as 
the  profoundest  of  bassos ;  but  Bu- 
bini was  only  a  singer,  yet  the  most 
dulcet  *  king  of  tenors  '—a  deserved 
£ftvourite  with  the  public  on  personal 
as  well  as  artistic  grounds,  and  a 
choice  singer  of  operatic  son^  His 
Vivi  iu,  in  'Anna  Bolena,'  his  Tutto 
e  sciolto,  in  'La  Sonnambula,'  his 
A  ie,  o  cara,  in  the  '  Puritani,'  his  Jl 
into  tescnro,  in  the  gallant  Don,  his 
Tircuino  cadrai,  in  'Malek  Adhel,' 
created  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  those 
who  heard  him.  His  voice  had  be- 
gun to  fiul  and  lose  its  fireshness  ere 
he  came  to  England;  yet,  by  the 
mixture  of  musical  finish  and  per- 
sonal excitement  he  displayed  in 
song,  he  ruled  the  stage  more  com- 
pletely than  any  successor  has  done 
since.  His  figure  was  not  command- 
ing—his  &ce  was  mean  and  pock- 
marked—  his  stage-dress  anynow; 
yet  in  the  enthusiasm  created  by  his 
genial  and  artistic  singmg,  every  de- 
fect was  forgotten,  and  his  merits 
prcmonnced  paramount  He  was  the 
bst  of  the  great  tenor»  for  whom  Bos- 
«im  composed.  He  made  a  large  for- 
tune, and,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  it  to 
solace  his  retirement  from  public  hfe, 
aiHl  warm  the  chill  of  dedimng  years. 

Antonio  Tamburini,  a  remarkable 
baas  singer,  only  second  to  Lablache, 
figures  next  upon  our  scene— the  son 
<A  a  military  band-master,  and  early 
initiated  in  tiie  exercise  of  instru- 
mental music.  His  first  appearance 
as  a  singer  in  England  dates  from 


1832,  his  years  being  then  thirty- 
two,  as  his  birth  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  He  was  a 
smgularly  handsome  man ;  his  voice 
was  rich,  sweet,  extensive,  equal, 
ranging  from  F  to  F,  two  perfect 
octaves,  and  in  every  part  of  it  en- 
tirely under  control.  His  acting,  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  sensible 
and  spirited,  without  those  flashes  of 
passion  or  drollery  which  have  since 
atoned  for  much  vocal  imperfection 
in  Bonconi.  No  one  has  since  ap- 
proached him  in  such  music  as  that 
of  the  aria  Sorgete,  from '  Blaometto,' 
in  the  part  of  Assur  in  '  Semiramide,' 
of  Fernando  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.' 
For  some  twenty  years  after  the  pe- 
riod of  his  appearance  here  he  de- 
lighted the  audiences  of  Paris  and 
London  with  his  powers,  and  then 
retired  into  private  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  capital, 
where  he  still  lives. 

Giuseppe  Mario  does  not  appear 
amongst  us  till  the  year  1839— an 
amateur  before  he  was  a  regular 
actor— for  whom  the  prestige  of  his 
birth,  his  taste,  his  manner,  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  have  done  much 
to  secure  approbation  for  his  ope- 
ratic course,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  &scination  exercised  by  him  in 
after  years.  Interrupted  in  a  miH- 
tary  career,  the  young  Marquis  de 
Oandia  adopted  tiie  stage.  A  suo- 
cessfrd  appearance  at  Paris  led  to  an 
engagement  in  London,  where  every 
succeeding  year  has  added  to  his 
popularity.  There  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  the  amateur  in  his 
performaDces,  an  incompleteness  ot 
artistic  finish  which  diligent  study 
might  have  remedied ;  but  the  name- 
less charm  exercised  by  his  gentle- 
manly presence,  combined  with  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  has  overborne 
criticism,  and  wafted  him  into  port 
with  sails  set  and  pennants  flying. 
He  has  proved  the  best  opera  lover 
ever  seen.  The  walking  gentleman 
in  Don  Pasquale,  with  his  serenade, 
is  exquisite,  a  thiug  never  to  be  for- 
gotten—we cannot  forget  it— by 
those  who  have  witnessed  it 

Like  Bubini,  he  is  great  in  song 
and  romance  singing,  out  rather  in 
the  concert  room  than  on  the  stage, 
where  his  range  of  action  is  limited. 
The  young,  the  graceful,  the  refined 
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he  lepreeents  with  ease;  bat  strong 
paasion  combined  with  great  power 
IS  totally  beyond  his  grasp.  He 
dresses,  woos,  and  warbles  like  a 
young  Apollo  or  an  arbiter  elegantia' 
rum.  To  hear  him  is  to  an  Irishman 
a  dream  of  Blarney.  This  soft  lover 
recidls  the  cooing  of  'the  dove,  or 
the  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon.' 
Mario  ia  now  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Staudigl,  an  Austrian,  was  first 
heard  in  London  in  German  opera 
in  the  year  1 840 — a  bass  of  the  Tarn- 
bnrini  compass  and  order— the  best 
of  our  time.  Germany  is  noted  for 
it»  basses,  as  France  is  for  its  lack  of 
eveiything  like  a  rich  or  distinctive 
voice  of  any  register.  Standigl  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  spend 
his  youth  in  uiat  rich  home  of  pio- 
turesque  landscape,  the  convent  of 
Molk,  on  the  Danube,  where  the 
B^iedictines  cultivate  a  lettered 
otium  in  a  coU^e  of  palatial  dignity. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  we  gazed 
upon  it»  towers,  not  then  knowing 
that  its  romantic  seclusion  had  cul- 
tivated the  fino  voice  and  musical 
skill  of  Staudigl,  whose  notes  had 
doubtless  rung  in  unison  with  its 
(«gan  under  the  gilded  roof  of  their 
monastic  church.  The  day  we  passed 
in  its  vicinage  is  one  of  the  sunny 
days  in  our  ocmtinental  experiences 
—our  benediction  on  the  brothers 
Benedictine,  bating  all  ezcepticms, 
hemg  from  the  heart  Of  Staudigl 
we  can  only  further  say,  that  directly 
he  appeared  he  was  recognized  as  a 
great  singer— a  great  artist :  a  man 
bom  with  a  real  vocation  for  the 
stage  and  for  music. 

For  Duprez,  a  French  singer  of 
first-rate  quality  of  science,  but  ill 
seconded  by  an  inferior  voice,  Mr. 
Chorley,  as  a  scientific  amateur, 
dierishes  a  natural  partiality*  He 
speaks  of  him,  indeed,  in  the  most 
fn^sdly  terms,  as  redeeming  by  his 
ludgment,  skill,  tact,  and  propriety 
iiis  second-rate  vocal  endowments : — 

*  M.  Duprez  was  ...  the  finest  drama- 
tic tenor  singer  I  have  ever  heard  and  seen 
on  the  stage,  giving  our  careless  country- 
men not  merely  lessons  how  to  sing,  how 
to  act,  so  as  to  make  natural  disqualifica- 
tions forgotten,  bat  absolutely,  too,  how  to 
speak  their  own  language  audibly  and 
accurately  •  .  •  .  botb  his  singing  ind  his 
saying  haying  such  perfection  of  intellect 


(not  of  organ),  as  makes  the  tmging,  and 
still  more  th«  sa^ingf  by  a  fordgner  re- 
membered.' 

Mr.  Chorley,  like  all  sensiUe  hearefs 
of  good  music,  is  flattered  hy  the 
evident  pains  taken  by  any  artist  to 
do  his  best    This  can  never  {boI  to 

lease.  A  purer  &culty,  unattended 

>y  the  desire  to  excel,  proceeding 
perfunctorily  through  a  drajna  or  a 
song  as  throng  a  task,  thinking 
more  of  the  rotdeaus  than  of  the  rou- 
lades, will  win  small  favour  from  the 
disccjning  few.  However  mento- 
rious  an  artist  may  be,  it  enhanoeR 
his  merits  to  an  extraordinaiy  de- 
gree to  see  him  respect  his  public, 
his  vocation,  and  bimaftlf  On  this 
head  Duprez  was  most  meritorioos. 
Gardoni,  of  this  period,  was  an  de- 
gant  singer,  as  even  a  slenderly  en- 
dowed Italian  could  not  fail  to  be. 
Salvi,  of  i847»  with  a  good  teao^ 
voice,  failed  horn  being  totally  un- 
interesting. Marini,  with  a  fine, 
deep  organ,  was  too  oomm^y  out  d 
tune  to  be  availaUe  fior  enjoymeni 
Eovere  was  an  elab(»ate  comedian, 
in  whom  the  effort  choked  the  fan, 
so  that  Lablache  styled  him  as 
'  OHnical  as  a  hearse'— tibe  meny  &a«> 
httle  guessiug  how  jovial  under- 
takers can  be  about  a  fiDuuaral,  who 
live  by  dying,  and  laugh  and  grow 
&t  upon  crape  and  weepers.  Pok)- 
nini,  of  the  same  year,  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  artasts  of  the 
second  class  possessed  by  any 
theatre;  ^i^iile  Bettini  was  so  bada 
tenor  that  it  is  superfluous  to  roeak 
of  him  further.  We  place  wem 
references  to .  the  smaller  fry  <n 
record,  but  hasten  to  deal  wift 
heroes  of  greater  bulk,  and  leaa 
doubtful  quality. 

Bonooni  was  a  great  artist,  not  a 
delicious  singer;  one iidiose  striking 
method,  dignity,  and  force,  wild 
abandon  in  comedy,  and  strong 
passicHi  in  tragedy,  made  amends 
for  narrow  compass  of  voice  and  the 
absence  of  peraonal  beauty.  Bon- 
eonimadeitas  great  a  treat  to  bear 
him  as  to  listen  to  the  strains  (^  one 
of  the  natural  sirens  of  the  opea» 
whose  volubility  and  sweetness  of 
notes  might  recal  the  Bomg  of  the 
nightingide.  Mr.  Chorley  frankly 
allows,  '  I  owe  some  of  my  beat 
opera-evenings  to  Signor  BcMioani." 
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The  Doge  of  this  actor  in  the  '  Due 
Foeeari '  fiEurly  took  the  wind  ont  of 
the  sails  of  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor 
Mario,  who  snstRlned  leading  parts 
in  the  play.  The  snbtlety  of  his 
by-play  in  the  last  act  was  rare, 
(»i^bial,  aod  real  In  the  '  Elisir ' 
his  half-starved  apothecary  is  as 
fefcdUy  comic,  as  original,  as  any 
actor  ever  presented  in  openv-feirce. 
Z  A  highly  commendable  feature  of 
Mr.  Gh(»rley's  book  is,  that  it  does 
ample  justice  to  our  English  singers, 
musicians,  and  composers ;  no  small 
merit,  while  in  some  circles  one 
must  transform  Jerry  Buggins  into 
Hiercmimo  Buggini,  and  pl^  Patty 
Smith  into  Penelope  Smiffo  to  obtain 
recognition  for  undoubted  musical 
talent  and  vocal  endowment  What- 
ever of  honest  eul(^y  our  recorder 
may  bestow  on  foreign  artistic  exe- 
cuMoQ  in  the  course  of  his  review, 
he  allows  no  native  merit  to  wither 
under  the  shade  of  Italian  laurels, 
but  draws  into  the  sunshine  of  his 
genial  approbation,  and  pats  on  the 
back  every  son  and  daughter  of 
John  Bull  who  adorns  the  musical 
profession,  whatever  be  the  lack  of 
euphony  attendant  on  the  syllables 
of  their  name.  It  is  our  agreeable 
task  to  record  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  the '  Quatre  Pils  Aymon,'  by 
Balfe,  our  most  prolific  and  graceful 
opera  writer.  Mr.  Chorley  styles 
this  work  'an  opera  of  delicious 
froshnesB  and  deep  merit' 

On  M.  Costa,  the  incomparable 
kadffl  of  the  orchestra,  he  lavishes 
encomiums  without  stint — the  sub- 
ject oi  his  praises  being  English  all 
bat  in  name  and  birth.  Mr.  Chorley 
does  him  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  plMes  him  at  the  head  of  his 
pronsfiBon  in  Great  Britain. 

As  the  record  proceeds,  and,  in 
Baatical  phrase,  he  'reels  off  the 
]og/  onr  author  is  constrained  to 
mark  a  gradual  but  certain  decline 
of  fomga  talent  on  the  operatic 
boards,  and  to  hail  an  increase  of 
hannonious  voices,  musical  develop- 
ment, and  choral  excellence  amongst 
his  strictly  native-bom  artists.  Mr. 
Cbori^y  ia  patriot  enough  not  to  be 
sorry  for  this—tiiat  a  clearer  field  is 
fdnushed  for-  the  exhibition  and 
cultivation  of  English  musical 
science;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a 


cosmopolite,  ^and  an  accomplished 
musician,  he  notes  and  bewails  the 
inferiority  which  reigns  on  the 
operatic  stage  over  all  continental 
Europe.  Either  their  public  is  less 
exactmg — a  supposition  broadly 
enough  put  by  Mr.  Chorley— or  the 
voices  and  the  style  are  not  to  be 
found  which  once  charmed  sage 
and  trifler  alike,  and  held  them 
captive  by  their  ears.  It  is  a  happy 
circiunstance  for  the  JiahituSs  of 
London  Society  that  whether  in 
the  concert-room  or  the  theatre,  in 
oratorio  or  opera,  they  can  never 
iajl  of  the  full  gratification  which 
vocal  music  can  render,  fix)m  the 
rich  organs  of  theur  Sainton-Dolbys, 
Pyi^es,  and  Lemmens-Sherringtons, 
their  Sims  Beeves',  and  Harnsons, 
and  Oiarles  Brahams,  and  many 
besides. 

As  an  accomplished  judge  of 
music,  our  author  is  suffidentiy 
severe  on  amateur  singing,  instru- 
mental performances,  and  operatic 
composition.  He  sees  the  down&ll 
of  art  in  the  natural  mode  of  sing- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  while  there  can  be 
no  natural  mode  of  singing  opera, 
itself  the  highest  production  of 
artifice  and  science : — 

*  Why  not  as  well  speak  of  natoral  plaf- 
ine  on  the  Tiolio,  or  other  instmment, 
which  is  to  be  brought  tinder  control  ?  A 
more  abfurd  phrase  (than  "  Natare-ang- 
ing ")  was  neyer  coined  by  ignorance  con- 
oeiYing  itself  sagacity.  Why  as  well  not 
have  nature-civilization?  natare-painting ? 
natui-e-oleanliness  ?  Bat  on  the  rock  of 
this  difficulty  the  German  singers  and  Gei- 
man  composers  hare  split.' 

Examples  more  than  enough  we 
might  furnish  of  this  great  fifiult 
and  most  serious  delusion,  but  that, 
copying  the  delicate  reticence  of  our 
author,  we  refrain.  As  there  are  no 
pecuniary  interests  to  be  damaged 
in  the  case  of  tiie  amateur  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  our  reticence  need  not 
extend  itaelf  to  his  '  Casilda,'  which 
is  a  respecti^le  echo  of  other  re- 
spectable music,  but  nothing  more. 
On  the  whole  question  of  amateur- 
ship  Mr.  Chorley  very  aptiy  says : — 

*  I  donbt  the  feasibility  of  amateur  stage- 
composition — amateur  scaling  of  ladders  to 
get  into  a  sharply-fenced  cit*del — amateur 
running  up  the  ri^ng  on  a  stormy  night 
— amateur  reeolution  to  do  one   of   the 
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hardest,  moti  pAinful,  of  artistic  tasks  ; 
where  the  hod  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  : 
where  the  caprices  are  infinite,  where  there 
are  mire  and  sand  to  be  waded  through, — 
where  there  is  experience  to  be  bought,  by 
Time  and  Labour  and  not  bj  Influence  and 
Gold/ 

All  this  is  80  truly,  as  well  as  so 
forcibly  said,  that  it  must  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader.  The  science  of  music  is  not 
play,  any  more  than  the  other 
sciences.  Thousands  of  aspirants, 
lying  soreV  discomfited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Polyhynmian  mount, 
sing  in  chorus  with  an  effect  denied 
to  their  own  compositions — 

•Ah!  who  can  tell  bow  bard  it  U  to  climb 
Tbe  steep  f 

Before  our  authc»r  closes  his 
volume  he  pays  handsome  compli- 
ments to  the  two  most  recent  foreign 
tenors,  Giugliniand  B^lart— the  one 
a  sentimental,  the  other  a  showy 
tenor;  B^lart,  alas!  now  deceased, 
but  Giuglini  still  surviving.  This 
gentleman  is  distinguished  by  the 
suavity  of  his  voice,  and  by  gentle 
and  expressive  execution,  in  contrast 
to  the  system  of  vociferation  now 
exclusivdy  patronized  on  the  Italian 
stage.  Since  Tamberlik,  no  gentle- 
man singer  has  come  to  us  from 
abroad  who  has  afforded  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  entire  state 
of  the  opera  in  Italy  is  so  degene- 
rate from  what  it  used,  to  be,  tiiat  it 
is  painfully  perceptible  to  every 
intelligent  traveller.  The  very 
quaUty  of  the  voices  seems  altered 
— the  melody  extracted,  and  noise 
put  in  its  place.  Mr.  Chorley  notes 
and  freely  conunents  upon  this  phe- 
nomenon : — 

*  We  are  now  mpidly  approaching  a 
period  when  the  Italian  opera-houses  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  at  least  must  be  main- 
tained by  French,  German,  English,  and 
absolntely  American  singers;  and  it  need 
not  surprise  any  one,  should  the  chronicler, 
who,  thirty  years  hence,  shall  attempt  a 
task  such  as  mine  now  rapidly  approaching 
its  close,  have  to  point  to  Signor  Giuglini 
as  the  last  of  the  Italian  tenors,  in  whom 
some  of  the  graces  of  '<  the  good  old  time  " 
still  lingered.' 

Speaking  hopefxdly  of  English 
song,  Mr.  Chorley  proceeds,  and 
with  this  sentiment  we  must  at  least 
approximate  our  close,  expressing 


our  gratitude  for  his  firank  and 
laborious  review  of  a  very  disjointed 
subject,  which  requires  the  hand  of 
an  expert  to  manage  witii  eflect  and 
grace: — 

*That  oxxT  artists  hare  derired  benefit 
from  that  which  has  harmed  tbe  Geraans, 
— the  increased  appredatloD  of  instnnuntal 
music — it  would  not  be  hard  to  pore. 
They  bare  improved,  too,  as  Kngnists,  wUk 
the  fingov  of  other  nations  hare  stood  itiU. 
In  short,  there  is  rally  and  progress  in  oor 
world  of  music,  strangely  capricious  as  aie 
its  motions.  A  higher  standard  of  execo- 
tion  is  desired  and  tried  for  than  formerly 
— a  more  intelligent  riralry  with  tbe  artists 
of  other  countries.  In  these  poiygiott  days 
the  English  singers  stand  better  before  the 
world  that  they  did  thirty  yean  ago.' 

In  order  to  pass  the  competent 
judgments  of  these  volumes  upcm  a 
history  and  merits  so  varied  as  tiiat 
of  more  than  one  opera-house,  and  a 
host  of  musicians,  singers,  and  bal- 
letistes,  one  must  possess  the  musi- 
cal education  of  the  author,  sihI, 
above  all,  his  feeling  soul,  and  artis- 
tic taste.  Nothing  can  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  these,  or  any  one^f 
these.  We  are  greatly  struck  in 
the  perusal  of  the  chronicle  with 
the  ample  proofs  of  deep  and  genu- 
ine sensibility  awakened  in  his  uoul 
by  the  tones  and  actions  of  tbe  best 
singers  oh  the  stage.  One  might 
expect  the  chronicler  to  be  Haae 
and  callous  by  this  time  to  the 
simulated  griefs  and  pangs  of  ^ 
mimic  life  of  the  footlights;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  our  connoisseor, 
like  the  man  who  possessed  the 
secret  of  perpetual  juvenility, 

'baskept 
Tbe  freshness  of  his  soul,' 

and  is  as  ready  to  weep  or  smile  as 
the  veriest  nuud^i  wim  ^diom  the 
present  ia  her  first  opera  season. 
The  music  is  in  the  author's  sonl 
rather  than  his  ears.  He  is  amo- 
tical  example  of  the  doctrine  of  that 
poet  who  18  as  wild  as  the  wcdd  of 
his  native  woods : — 

*  All  mnsic  Is  that  which  awakes/hiM  yoo. 
Wben  TOO  tan  reminded  by  the  InstmnMOtt : 
It  is  not  ths  rtoltan  sod  the  oemiftB,— 
It  is  not  tbe  oboe,  nor  the  beating  diOBf,- 
Nor  the  score  of  the  birttona  sb«er.  slogiog 

his  sweet  ronunsa.— 
Nor  that  of  the  men's  chorus,  nor  thst  of  tbe 

women's  dioms, 
n  it  ntartr  attd/arther  tkan  theg* 
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LochTalleon  Lodge, 
August  22,  1862. 

Dbab  Trunk, 

RAIKY  moniiDg,  and  we  can- 
not take  the  hill  til]  after 
limch,  80  you  shall  have  my  fiist 
day's  work. 

laniyed  here  after  dark  on  the 
aoth,  and  had  a  hearty  welcome 
frcon  George  and  his  &ther.  A 
tumbler  of  punch,  a  pipe  in  the 
m'ght  air,  a  squint  at  tne  comet, 
and  then  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  awakened  by 
George  singing  in  the  room  next 
mine,  I  bolted  out  of  bed  and  was 
splaidiing  in  the  bath  when  became 
in,  shouting,  *  Up,  lazy  bones,  such  a 
morning!' 

I  was  soon  dressed  "and  out, 
anxious  to  see  the  place  by  daylight, 
and  yery  lovely  it  is.  The  Lodge,  a 
rough,  turreted  building,  stands  on 
a  green  terrace  beside  a  beautiful 
little  lake,  beyond  which  the  hills 
rise  sheer  up  densely  and  finely 
wooded  several  hundred  feet. 
High^  up  still  are  piles  of  grey 
granite,  interspersed  with  juniper 
and  Scotch  fir,  and  beyond  all  the 
^orious  purple  of  the  grouse  moun- 
tain&  All  around  is  wood,  rock, 
ferns,  or  water,  with  the  exception 
of  tl^  terraced  walk  circling  the 
Lodge,  and  the  flower  garden  and 
shnu)bery  running  clear  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  but  you  shall  see 
when  you  come  in  September. 

WeU,  after  break&st  we  made 
tracks,  as  the  Yankees  say,  for  the 
moor8,snd  had  a  mile  of  pretiy  stiff 
walking  up  the  woods — saw  some 
loedeer  and  now  and  then  a  caper- 
cailzie whisking  through  the  pines. 
How  rapid  and  quiet  is  the  flight  of 
these  great  birds;  a  partridge  in 
risoig  makes  five  times  the  bob- 
boy.  Out  of  the  wood,  a  footpath 
leading  steeply  up  through  rock,  fern, 
and  long  hea&er,  soon  led  us  to  the 
crestof  the  first  hill,  where  we  found 
gilliee,  guns,  dogs,  ponies,  and  pan- 
niers all  waiting. 

'  Well,  Sandy,'  said  George  to  the 
head  keeper,  'tiiis  looks  something 
like  a  day.' 


S,  'Tes,  sir;  we  should  make  a 
bag.' 

G,  'Then  let  us  be  off.  How 
shall  we  do?' 

S,  '  I  think,  sir,  we  should  begin 
by  taking  the  &ce  of  Brenan  and 
round  the  Ordies,  and  Willie  Menzies 

and  Peter  go  with  Mr. up  the 

Skerries  by  C!orriebrae  and  shoot 
down  the  glen  till  they  meet  us.' 

G.  'All  right  Lunch  at  the 
Dwarfs  Spring  at  three  o'clock. 
Good  bye  till  then.  Keep  your 
eyes  skhined,  and  'ware  potting 
goats  like ' 

We  started  —  each  on  his  own 
hook,  and  equally  provided:  so  I 
will  give  you  my  staff,  as  you  are 
not  yet  initiated  in  hill  work.  I  had 
Wilhe  Menzies,  a  smart  young  High- 
lander, as  loader ;  Peter  to  work  the 
dogs;  and  a  small  wiry  Gelt,  by 
George  styled  the  WhiiBtler,  who 
looked  to  uie  pony  and  game  baskets, 
besides  being  very  useftd  in  marking 
down  the  coveys,  as  he  was  usually 
within  sight  and  well  uphill.  I  had 
two  capital  pointers,  Ben  and  Jess, 
and  a  pawky  old  setter  called  Dick 
as  a  reserve.  I  carried  my  own 
breech-loader,  and  Willie  a  spare 
gun,  me  wM  prit. 

We  were  nearly  half  a  mile  off 
when  George  fired  two  shots,  and 
three  grouse  came  my  way.  I  had 
a  rapKl  right-and-left  and  dropped 
one— first  blood.  We  soon  un- 
coupled the  pointers  and  led  off  up 
to  tiie  west,  when,  passing  a  marshy 
hollow,  Ben  pointed  sharp  round, 
Jess  backing  nicely.  We  got  well 
in,  and  I  had  four  barrels  and  killed 
tfaoee  birds. 

'Markl'  shouted  Wfllie  to  the 
Whistier,  who  was  on  with  the  pony : 
tiie  Whistier  telegraphs,  the  birds 
are  down  behind  the  first  ridge.  We 
went  on,  and  passing  some  rough 
ground  I  made  a  clipping  shot  at 
an  old  cock  grouse,  and  almost  im- 
mediately sprung  five  birds,  making 
a  ghastiy  exhibition,  missing  both 
barrels:  easy  shots.  We  soon  came 
to  the  place  indicated  by  the  Whistier 
as  the  whereabouts  of  the  first  covey ; 
Hie  dogs  began  to  draw. 
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'Canny,  now/  said  Willie,  'they 
may  sit  light:'  but  they  sat  close, 
and  I  got  anomer  brace. 

We  now  crossed  for  the  Skerries, 
bnt  between  ns  and  the  rise  of  the 
hill  was  a  marshy  stretch  of  ground, 
with  here  and  tiieie  a  dry  rugged 
brae.  This  bit,  Willie  said,  was 
sometimes  good  lying  for  birds.  We 
coupled  up  the  pointers,  and  canny 
Dick  was  set  at  Uberty ;  and  delibe- 
rately and  astutely  did  that  prudent 
quadruped  work  the  ground.  A 
choice  beat  it  turned  out,  for  I  got 
in  less  than  an  hour  three  and  a  half 
brace  of  grouse,  a  teal,  and  fiye 
rabbits. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Skerries  we 
found  two  coveys  of  cheepers,  left  for 
you.  We  also  hit  on  some  broods  of 
black  game,  but  they  are  to  be  left 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  yet. 

We  now  began  to  dimb  the 
Skerries. 

'  Better  not  smoke,  sir,'  said  Willie. 
It's  a  gey  stiff  rise,  and  we  can  get 
a  blast  at  the  tap.' 

'  Is  it  windy  ?*  I  asked. 

'  Hoot !'  laughed  Willie, '  ye  know 
a  blast  means  a  smoke.' 

'Ah,  indeed!  Then  the  blasted 
heath  ia  Macbeth  was  where  the 
witches  had  their  whiff— eh,  Willie?' 

Willie  slyly  said  he  suspected  it 
was  Muirbum  ibai  was  meant,  as 
Yankees  and  tobacco  were  then  un- 
known, at  least  about  Bimam. 

Queer  fellows  these  Hig^iland 
gillies.  Intelligent  and  self-possessed, 
you  may  be  companionable  with  them 
safely.  They  never  get  fEuniliar  as  a 
Lowlander  cm:  Englidbman  might  do 
in  the  same  circumstances. 

Well,  we  had  a  tough  dimb,  and  I 
made  some  awkward  misses  on  the 
way  up,  but  got  two  brace  more  and 
a  hare.  Hot  and  panting,  I  topped 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  revelling  in 
the  fresh  west  wind  that  met  my 
&ce,  sat  down  to  rest  and  eojoj  the 
view.  Bight  and  left  the  purple 
hills^below  at  our  feet  the  glisten- 
ing loch.  Looking  north  I  saw  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  Highlands 
range  on  range  of  rugged  hills, 
boimded  by  tiie  paJe  blue  peaks 
of  the  distent  Grampians ;  while 
southwards  the  eye,  looking  b^ond 
the  lower  ridges,  covers  a  large  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  country,  and  £Eir 


in  that  direction  I  saw  woods  and 
fields  blinking  in  the  haze  of  a  sul- 
try August  day. 

Now  we  enjoyed  a  short  rest,  and 
the  promised  blast  We  moved  along 
the  west  £eu)e  of  the  hill;  andinthis 
beat  I  got  three  rablHts,  two  haiSB, 
and  one  and  a  hidf  brace  of  birds,  and, 
close  to  the  loch,  a  couple  of  teal  and 
a  snipe. 

We  now  rounded  the  Skerries  and 
took  to  the  right  to  meet  Geoige, 
whom  we  hesfd  shooting  towaids 
us.  By-and-by  they  came  over  the 
(Moulder  of  the  hill,  and  we  went  cm 
together  to  the  plaoe  fixed  for  lundi. 
The  usual' What  spOTt?'  'Captfi' 
'What  have  you  done?*  'Oh,  very 
fiiir.' 

We  came  shortly  to  the  feeding 
ground,  and  spread  Macintosh  cloaks 
and  plaids  on  the  thick  elastic  heather. 
The  spring  bubbled  up  clear,  and 
cold  as  ice,  shaded  by  a  nuge  projec- 
tion of  granite  dumped  with  Jem 
and  bluebells. 

The  game  was  taken  from  the 
hampers  and  laid  in  rows  on  the 
heather.  George  had  fourteen  teace 
of  grouse,  two  and  a  half  couple  of 
snipes,  a  hare,  and  a  rabbit;  I  had 
ten  and  a  half  brace  of  grouse,  tiuee 
hares,  one  snipe,  eight  rabbits,  and 
one  and  a  hw  couple  teaL 
Total  before  lunch — 

Grouse,  24^  brace. 

Teal,  3. 

Snipe,  3  couple. 

Hares,  4. 

Babbits,  9. 
Quite  an  ample  bag  when  diooting 
ia  for  pastime  and  firiendly  boxes— 
not  for  the  poulterer. 

A  jaunty  little  cloth  with  etoeteras 
was  spread  on  ^be  heather,  bottles 
laid  in  the  spring  to  cool,  and  prov^ 
sions  speedily  brought  to  light,  com- 
prising half  a  salmon,  a  grooae  pae, 
roast  beef  and  muttcm,  andiofy 
paste,  cheese,  bread,  oatncakes,  and 
butter.  Great  institution  Inndi  on 
the  hill,  and  greatly  and  thankfully 
we  ecyoyed  it  Our  drinking  was 
very  moderate— «  glass  of  aher^ 
apiece,  two  or  more  beakers  of  hock, 
iced  in  the  spring,  crowned ^wtha 
wee  dram  of  whisky.  We  then 
settled  to  quiet  smoking,  Gecige 
limiting  himself  to  a  o^^^^^^ 
mild    dgars,    while    I    perfioMd 
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tiie  air  with  a  capacious  pipe  of 
boneydew;  the  men  meanwhile  feed- 
ing menily  behind  the  knoll,  and 
ms^iog  frequent  visits  to  the  spring, 
which  denoted  consumption  of  iire- 
irater. 

An  hour's  dehcions  rest  and  we 
were  up  and  away  to  shoot  home 
together.    When  hardly  started— 

'Mark!  blackcock/  was  energeti- 
cally whispered  by  Sandy,  and  a  fine 
dd  fdk)w  sailed  rapicUy  past  I 
fired  and— missed,  George  toppling 
him  orer  at  a  long  shot.  Such  a 
beaofy,  a  very  patriarch  of  cocks. 

All  the  afternoon  we  had  fair  shoot- 
ing, killing  nine  brace  more  grouse, 
ufi  three  hares.  When  near  the 
finish  of  our  day,  at  the  woodside, 
Geoige  saw  a  large  flight  of  golden 
plovers  and  went  after  them.  I  sat 
down  to  wait  How  quiet  the  moor 
towards  night!  not  a  sound,  save 
now  and  again  the  bleat  of  some  dis- 
tant sheep,  or  the  clear  wild  whistle 
of  the  curlewas  he  passes  high  over- 
head. GeOTge  soon  came  back,  with 
only  three  ploTcrs.  Yesterday  he 
got  tidrteen  at  four  shots.  We  were 
now  ck)8e  to  the  wood.  I  killed  a 
lahlHt  at  the  fence,  our  last  shot 

Leaving  the  men  and  ponies  to 


follow  at  leisure,  we  soon  threaded 
the  woods  to  the  Lodga 

A  plentiful  supply  of  water,  change 
of  clothes,  thin  shoes,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  I  felt  lithe  as  a  dancing- 
master,  ready  for  dinner  and  a  chat 
with  the  old  gentleman,  Ixmch  seemed 
so  long  ago,  almost  a  week. 

Dinner  over,  we  had  music  from 
George's  little  nieces.  Carry,  the 
youngest,  aet  nine  years  and  two 
monlhs,  is  a  prodigy  at  the  piano, 
with  a  touch  like  Thalberg,  and  is 
withal  a  fanny  little  minx.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  quietly  leav- 
ing the  instrument  and  coming  up 
to  me,  saying — 

*  Tell  me,  Mr. ,  who  mith'd  tho 

blackcock?' 

'  I  did,  thou  small  bit  of  woman- 
hood ;  but  I  shan't  mith  you.'  So  I 
lifted  her  up  and  kissed  her,  whereat 
she  pouted  for  nearly  two  minutes, 
but  was  pacified  by  my  promising  to 
mount  the  bird's  tail  defuy  in  her  hat 

But  halt,  George  has  been  telling 
me  for  ten  minutes  back  to  cease 
scribbling,  and  have  a  cast  for  trout, 
so  be  thankftd,  and  beheve  me 
Yours, 
W.F. 

To  Frank ,  Esq.,  London. 
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ON  this  first  of  October  1863,  when 
the  Prinoe  of  Wales  once  pur- 
g«ed  to  shoot  his  first  pheasants  an. 
ios  new  domain  of  Sandringham,  it 
naay  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
iwders  to  be  presented  with  a  few- 
pages  descriptive  of  the  place  which 
w  received  honour  and  attained 
cefehi%  hy  its  new  ownership. 

Suidring^iain  is  a  small  village  in 
Norfolk  about  eight  miles  from 
Lynn,  towards  the  north.  It  is 
little  remarkable  itself  for  anything 
fusiorical  or  traditional ;  but  in  its 
nnmediate  neighbourhood  are  places 
of  much  interest,  topographical, 
historical,  biographical,  and  archsBO- 
k)gieaL 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  Lynn  as 
a  stand-point  from  which  to  com- 
moBoe,  and  after  diverging  some- 


what into  the  Marsh  and  Fen  lands, 
for  the  sake  of  noting  the  great 
engineering  works  which  have  been 
and  still  are  carried  gd.  there,  to  dis- 
pute territory  with  the  sea,  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  most  str^dng 
places  connected  with  the  north- 
western comer  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
Sandringham  forms  a  kind  of  centre. 
Situate  near  Hie  month  of  the 
Ouse,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  is 
Lynn  Eegis,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  merits  as  much  of  detailed 
account  as  we  can  give  in  a  short 
paper.  Its  origin  dates  back  to 
remotest  history  in  England ;  indeed, 
it  is  conjectured  that  Lynn  was 
founded  as  the  residence  of  a  colony 
of  Belg»  who  were  brought  over 
by  Gatus  Dedanus,  Procurator  of 
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tbe  provinoe  of  the  loeni,  in  the 
leign  of  Claadius  Cffiear.  His  com- 
mand ext^ided  over  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, the  northern  part  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hnntin^onshire,  and 
part  of  Lincolnshire.  This  Catns 
was  the  blackguard  who  caused  the 
intrepid  Boadioea  to  be  scourged, 
while  her  daughter  suffered  still 
worse  indignities.  The  Queen  of 
the  Iceni  has  been  described  by  a 
classic  historian  as  a  woman  of  lofty 
stature  and  severe  countenance. 
Her  yellow  hair  almost  reached  to 
the  ground.  She  wore  a  pkuted 
tunic  of  various  colours,  round  her 
waist  a  chain  of  gold,  and  over  these 
a  long  mantle. 

Catus  introduced  these  Belgie  to 
fiacilitate  the  work  of  enclosing  the 
marsh  and  fen  lands  from  the  sea, 
by  the  erection  of  great  earthen 
banks;  for  at  that  time  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  of  the  vast  dis- 
trict of  the  fens  was  covered  periodi- 
adly,  if  not  constantiy,  by  tiie  sea  at 
high  water :  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
German  Ocean  rushes  up  the  rivers 
witii  astonishing  force  and  velocity, 
and  occasionally  breaks  down  the 
defences  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  raised.  A  very  deplo- 
rable instance  of  this  occurred  lately, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  sluice  through 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  fen 
waters  were  discharged  into  the  Ouse. 
Near  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  country  were  sub- 
merged, and  a  large  portion  of  this 
land  is  still  under  water. 

The  most  important  of  these 
banks,  which  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  Roman 
Bank,  extends  from  the  sea  coast 
near  Lynn,  and,  passing  tiirough 
what  is  now  a  well-populated, 
highly-cultivated  and  fertile  country, 
by  Wisbech,  where  it  is  at  least 
eleven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  sea,  reaches  the  coast  again  near 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Welland. 
This  bank  must  have  been  the  sea 
barrier  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood conceive,  for  many  centuries. 
One  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  no  church  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  bank.  The 
land  side  is  crowded  with  the  finest 


parochial  churches  in  the  \jDgdom, 
mdicating  a  wealthy  and  populous 
country;  while  the  abiaioe  of 
churches  on  the  sea  side  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  land  vbs  xmen- 
cloeed,  barren,  and  incapable  d  sup- 
porting inhabitants. 

Durmg  tiie  last  three  centones, 
however,  several  banks  have  been 
successively  erected,  by  means  of 
which  the  sea  has  been  driven  hack 
by  degrees:  the  most  important 
work  of  late  years  was  the  ci^ting  a 
straight  channel  for  the  river  Nene, 
and  ihe  constructing  an  embank- 
ment across  tbe  WaiSi,  with  a  capi- 
tal road  oa  its  top,  not  &r  from  toe 
place  where  the  luckless  John,  and 
years  later,  Edward  lY.  lost  tbdr 
baggage  and  treasure  Minor  worio 
of  a  similar  charaotra  have  been 
made,  and  some  are  still  in  piocesB 
of  constructicm.  Some  few  yean 
ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained  to  enable  the  Adventareis 
(or  their  descendants)  to  encloee 
the  whole  bay  from  the  n(»th-wert 
comer  of  Norfolk  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  Lincolnshire.  So  stupen- 
dous a  work  may  occupy  many 
generations ;  but  by  what  has  been 
done  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  it  may  be  judged  that  tbe 
entire  sch^ne  will  be  ultimately 
accomplished.  The  new  land,  when 
it  M  reclaimed,  is  to  be  called 
Victoria  county,  and  provision  is 
made  in  tiie  plan  for  liie  deboacfa- 
ment  by  one  ifurge  channel,  of  the 
four  rivers  which  now  discharge 
themselves  separately  into  tbe  Wash, 
namely,  tiie  Ouse,  befow  Lynn;  the 
Nene,  Wisbech  river ;  the  WeUand, 
at  Foss-dyke ;  and  the  Witham,  be- 
low Boston. 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  John 
who  bestowed  the  title  of  King's 
Lynn  on  the  town,  but  docnmen- 
teiy  evidence  contradiotB  tbii,  for  a 
parchment  still  preserved  among 
the  pubUc  archives,  namely,  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
possessed  the  fordship  of  tbe  town, 
IS  subscribed  by  '  Your  owen  hnm- 
blest  tenants  and  devout  Beadamen, 
Mayre  and  good  men  of  yonr  towns 
of  Lenne  Bishoppe.'  A  will  of 
Thomas  Walpole,  dated  at  Jl^sbops 
Lynn,  in  the  year  151a,  still  ensts. 
It  appears  that  Edward  the  Gem- 
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fessor  dmded  the  properiy  in  the 
town  of  Lynn  among  three  eminent 
men — Stigand  the  primate,  Harold, 
afterwaards  for  a  diort  time  king, 
and  Ayhner,  Bishop  of  Ebnham, 
which  seewafi  affcerwards  removed 
to  Thetfoid,  and  finally  to  Norwich. 
To  the  latter  was  given  the  lord- 
ship of  l^e  town,  and  so  it  was 
called  Lynn  Episcopi,  or  Bishop's 
Lynn,  until  after  the  property  of  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses 
was  confiscated,  and  the  lordship  of 
the  town  taken  to  himself  by  Henry 
VLLL,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
known  by  its  present  title  of  Lynn 
B^is. 

There  is,  however,  abundant  evi- 
dence that  John  was  a  great  bene- 
fiEictor  to  Lynn,  and  also  that  he 
received  from  its  inhabitants  loyalty, 
and,  better  still,  supplies,  during  the 
wars  with  his  turbulent  be^ns. 
He  granted  a  charter,  and  is  said  to 
hav^  presented  a  massive  silver  cup 
^iduch  still  forms  a  part  of  the  civic 
apparatus,  and  a  sword  of  state,  still 
earned  before  the  Mayor  on  public 
oocasiaQS.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  in  the  matter  of  the  sword, 
and  probably  a  little  about  the  cup. 
In  the  year  iai6,  John,  having 
raised  a  small  army,  with  supplies 
for  a  campaign,  attempted  to  go 
over  to  Lincolnshire  by  crossing  the 
hay  of  the  Wash  which  separates 
that  county  from  Norfolk,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  safely  fordable  at  low 
water.  By  a  miscalculation  of  the 
time,  the  tide  coming  upon  them  in 
unexpectedly,  all  the  appointments 
and  baggage  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  advancing  waves,  the  king  and 
his  soldiers  barely  saving  their  lives. 

There  is  a  house  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire side,  in  the  j)arish  of  Sutton  St. 
Mary,  at  which,  it  is  said,  the  king 
rested  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
terra  firma  ;  of  course  very  httle  of 
the  then  existing  structure  can  be 
supposed  to  remain ;  but  the  present 
occupier  of  the  house  and  adjacent 
hmx  is  accustomed  to  show  the 
curious  visitor  a  room  in  one  comer 
which  he  states  to  have  been  part  of 
the  veritable  house  in  which  John 
took  refuge :  however,  it  is  certain 
that  in  tiie  last  Ordnance  Map — 
generally  a  very  good  and  trust- 
worthy authority  —  the  house  is 


called  'King  John's  house;'  and  in 
the  books  and  records  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  land  belong,  the 
farm  is  always  called  'King  John's 
Farm.' 

A  similar  misfortune  befel  Edward 
IV.  when  fleeing  before  the  forces  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  known  as  the 
Kingmaker,  and  in  our  times  cele- 
brated by  Bulwer  as  the  '  Last  of  the 
Barons.' 

There  have  been  many  illustrious 
men  bom  at,  or  intimately  connected 
with  Lynn,  of  whom  we  will  men- 
tion a  few.  Sir*  William  Sautre 
was  the  first  man  recorded  to  have 
suffered  death  for  his  religious 
opinions  in  contradiction  to  the 
Church  of  Home.  He  was  parish 
priest  of  Si  Margaret's  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On 
the  ist  of  May  1399,  he  was  cited 
before  an  Ecclesiastical  CJourt  to 
answer  several  charges  of  holding 
heretical  opinions,  most  of  which 
were  identical  with  those  professed 
by  the  men  afterwards  faiown  as 
I^testants;  he  defended  himself 
boldly  before  his  diocesan,  bishop 
Spencer,  a  notorious  high  church- 
man of  the  period,  whom  a  contem- 
porary writer  calls  a  '  real  thorough- 
going Church-militant  prelate.' 

The  court,  not  bemg  able  to 
silence  him,  or  to  refute  his  argu- 
ments openly,  tried  to  effect  his 
conversion  from  what  they  called 
heresy,  by  a  method  not  uncommon 
in  those  times,  namely,  by  imprison- 
ment and  torture.  The  sufferings 
he  then  endured,  by  reducing  and 
emaciating  his  body,  enfeebled  his 
mind  and  subdued  his  spirit;  so 
we  find  (him,  after  eighteen  days' 
confinement,  brought  into  court 
again,  declaring  himself  prepared  to 
renounce  the  errors  with  which  he 
was  charged.  His  deprivation  of 
course  followed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  read  a  recantation  in  his 
own  parish  church  and  other  places 
determined  by  the  unrelenting  and 
persecuting  bishop. 

Sautre,  when  he  left  Lynn,  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  St 
Oswith,  in  London.  LoUardism 
had    spread    considerably  at  that 

*  Sir,  by  yirtue  of  his  office  of  perish 
priest. 
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time,  and  no  doubt  he  wonld  be 
Tciy  acceptable  to  his  new  parish- 
ioners, bnt  not  so  to  the  church 
dignitaries,  who  again  summoned 
him  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
where  this  time,  however,  he  per- 
sistently maintained  the  truth  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  condenmed  and 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  and  to  Henry 
IV.,  usurper  and  bigot,  belongs  the 
shame  of  haying  first  suffered,  if  not 
ordered,  the  death  of  a  subject  for 
religion's  sake. 

The  archbishop's  sentence  of  de- 
gradation, whereby  Sautre  was  com- 
mitted to  the  secular  court,  ends 
with  this  expression:  'Beseeching  the 
court  aforesaid,  that  they  will  receive 
fiivourably  the  said  William  unto 
them  thus  re-committod.'    This  is  a 


specimen  of  what  old  Fuller  quaintly 
calls  *  The  clergie's  mock-mercy.* 

Eugene  Arsm,  whose  eitraordi- 
nary  story  forms  the  gronndwork 
of  BulwePs  novel  with  tiiat  title, 
and  a  wonderful  ballad  by  Thomas 
Hood,  was  ufih^  at  the  Grammar 
School  at  Lynn,  and  was  thence 
taken  in  custody  for  the  crime 
which  has  attached  so  horrid  a 
notoriety  to  his  name.  This  man 
was  a  wonderful  scholar,  being 
equally  versed  in  the  clafisics, 
mathematics,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. As  he  had  received  only  a 
poor  education  when  a  boy^  he  must 
have  possessed  enormous  powers  of 
appHcation,  to  succeed  by  his  own 
efforts  in  becoming  a  very  prodigy 
of  learning. 
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THE  Minister  for  Foreign  AfGEurs 
gave  a  &ncy  dress  ball  last 
Wednesday.  The  guests  were  ex- 
pected to  come  in  the  costume  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  they  did. 
The  salons  had  been  re-deoorated  for 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  guests 
should  not  look  like  old  Sevres  or- 
namenting a  modem  ball-room.  The 
panels,  painted  after  Watteau,  re- 
presented shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, Lindor,  Colambine  and  Pierrot, 
Venus  and  Adonis,  dressed  in  wigs 
and  hoops,  and  Europa  accoutred  in 
afEdbala.  All  was  complete,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  those  days— even 
the  laqueys  and  chamberlains  kept 
to  the  strict  traditions,  not  only  as 
regards  costume,  but  in  the  minutest 
details  of  etiquette  observed  by  the 
'gens'  of  that  most  magnificent  of 
monarchs. 

The  ball  looked  more  like  a  ballet 
than  those  feshionable  reunions  you 
and  I  are  accustomed  to :  everybody 
seemed  to  have  learnt  a  part,  and  all 
placed  it  to  perfection. 

To  see  the  dignified  and  stately 
deportments— to  hear  the  slow,  al- 
most solemn  music,  choice  and  re- 
cherche conversation,  ideal,  poetic, 
interspersed   here   and  there  with 


witty  repartee,  you  every  minute 
expected  to  see  the  great  Louis  glide 
in  himsel£  Certain  persons,  indeed, 
seemed  bent  upon  making  the  illu- 
sion as  complete  as  possible.  The 
Marquis  de  la  Bretesdie  took  Stras- 
bourg out  of  a  little  enamelled  box 
with  such  Louis  Quatorzian  grace, 
and  brushed  the  snuff  from  his  raffles 
so  elegantly,  that  many  ^tlemen 
took  meir  partners  past  his  S0&,  on 
purpose  to  observe  him.  De  Ooin^ 
ville,  who  was  trying  to  do  the  same, 
could  not  help  sneezing  however; 
as  he  was  sitting  about  two  so&s 
from  the  marquis,  and  was  perform- 
ing the  same  part  grotesquely,  he 
appeared  to  be  the  parody  of  the  re- 
doubted De  la  Bretesche.  To  eveiy 
blessing  (which  his  sneezing  brought 
forth)  he  answered,  with  that  comical 
look  of  his,  'Merd!  la  tabatieie  est 
indispensable.' 

Lucile  de  St  Clair  created  a  per- 
fect furore  as  she  swept  into  the 
salon,  her  beautiftd  romxl  arm  rest- 
ing on  the  Moulder  of  a  httle  Moor, 
who  was  accoutred  in  the  most 
bizarre  costume  imaginable. 

This  little  imp  was  covered  with 
jewels  from  head  to  foot  In  his 
bands  he  carried  an  exquisite  casket 
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filled  Trith  bon-bons,  of  which  ho 
offered  to  all  comers,  never  forget- 
ting hin^ell  After  a  little  while 
this  little  fellow  created  a  sensation 
inbistnm.  I  saw  a  crowd  collected 
aboat  the  Dowager  Ck)urcelleB  (who 
was  wheded  in  &at  wonderful  chair 
of  hers)^  and,  on  going  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  I  discovered  a  most 
delicioas  animated  tableaiL  The  poor 
little  Moor,  evidently  exhausted  from 
his  efforts  to  push  through  the 
crowds,  the  heat  of  the  room,  and 
the  weight  of  his  costmne,  had  taken 
possession  of  an  ottoman  covered 
with  crimson  satin,  crossed  his  legs, 
sjod  &llen  fast  asleep.  His  casket 
lay  open,  the  bon-bons  and  motto- 
crac^rs  all  strewn  abont  him.  As 
if  he  doubted  the  resi)ectabihl7  of 
the  company  around  him,  his  yata- 
gan  was  half-drawn,  and  firmly 
grasped  in  his  hand,  whilst  his  pearl- 
besprinkled  turban  served  as  a  pil- 
low to  his  elbow.  It  was  a  perfect 
picture! — his  beautiful  costume  of 
emeandd  green  studded  with  pearls 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
crimson  cushions. 

Such  little  scenes  as  these  amused 
the  company  until  about  one  o'clock, 
when,  alGurs  growing  ralher  dull,  it 
required  something  '  un  peu  outr6 ' 
to  awaken  the  dormant  interest 
That  something  was  forthcoming. 
Several  minuets  and  gavottes  had 
been  danced,  when  his  Excellency, 
coming  to  our  end  of  the  salon,  sud- 
denly stopped  before  the  Duke  de 
Sur^e,  next  to  whom  was  standing 
his  daughter,  Caroline  de  Snrville. 
Addr^sing  a  cold  bow  to  the  duke 
(you  know  that  they  have  scarcely 
been  on  speaking  terms  since  the 
army  dotation  squabble),  he  inquired 
of  Garc^ine  whether  she  did  not  in- 
tend taking  part  in  a  minuet,  add- 
ing, that  he  was  sure  her  graceftd 
figure,  and  so  forth — in  &ct,  a  very 
raetty  cOTnpliment '  h  la  Louis  XIV.' 
To  which  she  answered  by  saying 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to 
t^e  purt  in  one.  The  old  diplomat 
taking  her  meaning  to  be  that  she 
would  dance  with  him,  saw  how  far 
he  was  compromised,  and  immedi- 
ately introduced  his  nephew ;  and  in 
a  kmd  of  set  speech,  accompanied 
by  all  the  smirk  and  elegance  of  a 
young  Eichelieu,  answered — 


'Mademoiselle,  my  nephew,  the 
Viscount  de  Chavigny.  Believe  me, 
as  age  has  rapidly  enfeebled  this 
wretched  body,  depriving  each  hmb 
of  strength  and  agility,  I  have  never 

Xtted  it  untQ  this  moment  The 
.  thing  that  is  left  me  now  is  my 
head;  with  the  eyes  I  can  still  ad- 
mire perfect  beauty,  and  with  the 
mind  appreciate  ii  These  poor 
feeble  knees  could  still  bend  to  wor- 
Bhip;  but  then  I  fear  head,  heart, 
and  body  would  all  consume,  and  be 
but  a  poor  offering  at  such  a  shrine.' 

Mdlle.  de  Surville,  quite  forget- 
ting that  his  Excellency  was  suiting 
his  language  to  the  costume  he 
wore,  lost  coimteoance,  and  rather 
'gauchely'  accepted  the  proffered 
hand  of  the  viscount,  who  whispered 
to  me,  as  his  partner  was  arranging 
her  hoops,  that  he  had  never  danced 
a  minuet  in  his  life.  I  did  not  feel 
uneasy  on  his  account,  however,  for 
I  knew  he  had  impudence  enough 
to  attempt  a  cachucha  if  necessary, 
and  that  he  would  get  out  of  it 
somehow  or  other. 

As  the  pompous  strains  of  the 
minuet  poured  forth,  the  viscount 
gravely  led  his  partner  to  the  centre 
of  the  salon.  The  reverences  ex- 
changed were  perfect,  and  all  eyes 
turned  to  admire  the  lovely  Ca- 
roline and  her  f  graceful  dancing. 
She  was  reaUy  beautifcd !  No  mar- 
quise, no  Du  Barry,  Pompadour,  or 
even  Mdlle.  de  la  Valli^e  herself, 
could  have  rivalled  her.  As  I  pro- 
phesied, her  coming  out  was  a  suc- 
cess—a great  success!  The  old 
duke  was  so  delighted  that  he  rushed 
wildly  about,  his  &ce  illumined  with 
a  glow  of  pride. 

The  viscount  was  rather  perplex- 
ed, and  perhaps  a  leetle  awkward ; 
but  his  imlitary  bearing  helped  him, 
and  he  would  have  got  out  of  the 
'  mauvais  pas'  creditably  had  it  not 
been  for  a  slight  circumstance. 

It  was  just  that  part  of  the  minuet 
where  the  music  with  a  'triUo' 
seems  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  long 
sentence,  and  pauses  as  if  to  breathe, 
and  when  the  dancers  make  a  grace- 
ful reverenca  Mdlle.  de  Sumlle's 
reverence  was  perfect — ^her  graceful 
figure  curved  with  all  the  el^ance 
of  a  swan's  neck ;  and  the  viscounf  s 
would  have  been  becoming,  but  that 
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he  gave  it  in  a  wrong  diiecti(Hi->for 
when  his  partner,  rising  slowly,  lifted 
her  eyes,  mstead  of  meeting  his  face, 
she  saw  his  hack!  This  was  irre- 
sistible :  there  was  that  titter  amongst 
^e  lookers-on  which  stands  with  ns 
as  a  shout  of  langhter.  The  lady 
tamed  crimson— purple ;  and  when 
the  Yisoount  came  to  take  her  hand, 
^e  gave  it  to  him— but,  on  his  cheek ! 
— ^yes,  a  clear,  ringing  box  on  the 
ears !— and  she  rushed  off  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  was  gone !  Of  course  the 
yiscount  was  the  hero  of  the  cTening 
after  thai  Well,  the  rest  is  soon 
told,  and  the  old  duke  delights  in 
telling  it  to  all  his  friends. 

The  day  after  the  ball  the  duke 
called  on  the  yiscount  to  apologize 
for  the  little  meeting  of  the  evening 
before.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
calling  on  the  yiscount,  that  noble- 
man's carriage  was  stopping  at  the 
duke's  mansion. 

Chayigny,  finding  Suryille  out, 
and  Caroline  in  the  drawing-room, 
thought  he  could  just  as  well  apolo- 
gize to  the  daughter,  as  she  was  the 
principal  person  concerned,  and,  af- 
ter salutations,  proceeded  to  excuse 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  such- 
like words  :— 

'  Mademoiselle,  if  you  remember — 
last  night * 

'  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  I  remember.' 

'  WeU,  mademoiselle— you  appear 
to  loye  dancing  passionately  ?' 

'  Yes,  monsieur.' 

'  I  might  say— yigorously— and  I 
think  you  are  right  When  you 
dance  you  display  a— grace  and  such 
yiyadly— aboye  all  a— yivacity * 

'You  mean? ' 

*  I  haye  travelled  a  great  deal— I 
have  seen,  I  think,  every  court  of 
Europe  dance,  and  I  can  safely  say 
(and  without  flattery)  that  I  have 
seen  nowhere  so  much  easy  elegance, 
distinction  without * 

'  But  you,  monsieur,  do  you  never 
dance  then?' 

'  I  ?  Oh,  sometimes— like  yester- 
day— but  I  have  so  little  success, 
that  to  induce  me  to  stand  up  to 
expose  my  natural  awkwardness,  I 
mustbe— siuprised — ^fascinated * 

'  Oh,  monsieur !' 

'  Then  I  lose  my  head— I  forget 
my  incapacity— I  go  on— go  on,  until 
some  accident,  such  as  supping  on 


the  floor,  knocking  up  against  a 
table,  or  something  else— like  last 
nightr— brings  me  back  to  my  Beoaes 
— theni  am  ashamed  of  the  disorder 
I  have  caused,  and  unoomfinrtable 
until  such  time  as  I  have  apologized 
to  my  partner,  and  assured  her  of 
my  shame  and  regrets.' 

'  Begrets,  UKmsieur !— but  it  is  I 
who  regret  what  happened ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  forget  that— tluit— 
movement  of  impatience.' 

'Foi^t  it? — never!- never!— 
There  is  a  something  so  piquant,  so 
charming  in  that  little— IitUe  en- 
counter, that  I  can  never  forget  it 
It  has  kept  me  awake  all  night— it 
trots  about  in  my  head— in  fiust  I 
came  here  to  tell  you.' 

'But,  monsieur — it  was  so  very 
hasty  of  me — I  am  so  very  hasty!' 

'Are  you?*— so  am  L  I  idem 
those  tempers.  I  myself  am  quick, 
hasty,  and  boil  over  in  a  minnte. 
This  very  morning  I  broke  a  la^ 
looking-glass  with  a  boot' 

'  And  I  a  whole  set  of  breakfiist 
things.' 

'Ladeed! — ^that  is  charming!— 4t 
is  so  nice  to  break — smash * 

'  Oh  yes,  it  is.' 

'  And  when  if  s  all  over,  I  think 
no  more  about  it' 

'  Just  like  me.' 

'  Well,  now,  mademoiselle,  I  hare 
a  favour  to  a^  of  yon.' 

'  Oh,  anything.    Pray  what  is  it  ?* 

*  Would  you  be  kind  enough  io 
teach  me * 

'What?' 

'  The  minuet' 

'  But,  monsieur ! ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  that,  as  I  have  the  in- 
tention of  asking  you  often  to  dance, 
I  should  be  afraid  of  fetiguing  your 
— your  arm.  I  beg  of  you,  one  little 
minuet' 

Well,  she  taught  him  the  minuet, 
and  something  else  too ;  for  he  that 
same  afternoon  asked  the  duke  for 
her  hand,  and  they  are  to  be  married 
in  November ! 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
way  of  getting  a  husband?  That 
incorrigible  De  Courville  aiys  that 
when  Caroline  boxed  the  visoounf  s 
ears,  her  heart  must  have  been  on 
her  hand !  Take  warning,  and  dont 
be  too  hasty.    Adieu — more  anon. 


Drawn  by  C.  A.  Doyle. 
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WHAT  pafishig  bell  is  that  which 
tolls  from  the  belfiy  of  yon 
old  abbey  hard  by  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester? What  means  the  haste  with 
which  the  abbot  and  his  brethren 
of  the  cloister  hasten  into  the  guest- 
chamber,  in  copes  and  stoles,  and 
with  incense  carried  before  them, 
and  the  host  upraised,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  extreme 
xmction?  There,  in  that  vaulted 
chamber,  long  smce  decayed,  and 
every  trace  of  the  memorable  spot 
lost,  lies  their  guest,  no  ordinary 
visitant  to  their  monastery.  He, 
who  formerly  had  his  eight  hundred 
servants — many  of  them  knights 
and  gentlemen  —  he  who  had  his 
complement  of  chaplains,  his  al- 
moners, and  his  secretaries,  was  but 
yesterday  thankful  for  the  last  of- 
fices of  these  poor  monks ;  there  he 
lay,  e3[piring:  that  portly  fonn,  that 
large,  bold,  meaning  face  —  that 
coiuteons  demeanour,  those  faltering, 
but  nnequalled  words,  which  he 
addressed  to  his  ghostly  friends,  re- 
vealed the  proud^  man  of  his  time, 
Thomas  Wolsey. 

A  short  time  since,  only,  had  he 
come  to  Leicester,  a  hunted,  per- 
secuted state  offender,  ordered  here, 
— sent  thither—and  had  found  his 
last  home  in  that  cloister.  '  Father 
Abbot,'  he  had  said,  as,  riding  on  his 
mule,  he  came  near  the  monastery, 
*  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 

ye. 

And  now  he  appears,  extended  on 
ftat  death-bed ;  uttering,  in  broken 
accents,  the  praises  of  a  monarch 
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who  had  raised  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power:  then 
drawing  the  famous  parallel  between 
service  to  man  and  duty  to  God,  he 
added,  in  solemn  eamestiiess :  '  Had 
I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  my  king,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs;  but  this  is  the  just  reward 
ib&t  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent 
pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my 
service  to  my  G<)d,  but  only  to  my 
prince.'  And  then,  ere  the  sotd 
took  its  departure  from  this  life, 
among  other  matters  of  business, 
and  topics  of  Mth,  the  name  of 
'  Gresham'  fell  from  the  cardinal's 
b'ps.  Ere  yet  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  were  called  up  to  see  him  die- 
—ere  yet  the  words  of  comfort  and 
of  absolution  were  all  spoken  by  the- 
father  abbot,  or  by  tlio  great  Wolsey's 
private  chaplain,  Gresham  was  tho 
last  link  between  concern  for  tem- 
poral and  concern  for  spiritual 
things.  *  Gresham !'  How  familiar 
the  name  is  to  us  now !  how  familiar 
then!  for  Kichard  Gresham,  whose 
name  the  dying  Wolsey  uttered,  was 
the  great  merchant-prince,  and  the 
first,  too,  on  our  records,  of  his  time. 
And,  doubtless,  Wolsey  owed  to 
Richard  Gresham  largo  supplies  of 
that  material  necessary  to  maintain 
his  chapel,  and  his  almoners,  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  his  cross-b^irers, 
and  his  yeomen  of  the  giiai-d,  and 
his  running  footmen,  his  clerks  of 
the  kitchen,  and  his  yeomen  of  tho 
pantry,  his  horses,  his  mules,  and 
one  knows  not  what  bedde:  but 
a  0 
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Kichord  Gresbam  knew  them,  no 
doubt,  and  he  could  fonn  a  tolerable 
guees  of  what  they  co6t,  and  knew 
to  an  angel  how  they  were  paid  for ; 
for  he  was  something  of  a  banker, 
but  more  of  a  money-lender  in  those 
days. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
Kichard  Grcsham,  the  &ther  of  our 
immortal  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  lineage,  viz.,  the 
Gresliams  of  Gresham,  a  town  in 
tiie  hundred  of  North  Erpingham, 
in  Norfolk :  a  fiamily  sometime  seised 
of  thirty-five  manors,  not  in  remote 
Norfolk  only,  but  in  several  counties. 
And  John,  the  father  of  Sir  Kichard, 
had  another  estate.  Holt,  in  the  same 
county,  aQd  lived  and  died  npon  that 
property. 

Nevertheless  the  Greshams,  great 
proprietors  as  they  were,  did  not 
disdain  to  follow  the  occupatiiHiB  of 
their  neighbours:  for  a  great  coast- 
ing traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 
natives  in  Norfolk,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  HE.  and  Richard  IL,  scane- 
what  long  ago,  it  is  true.  But,  to 
account  for  the  grand  mercantile 
projects,  the  courtiy  influence,  the 
vast  resources,  and  nigh  qualities  of 
this  successful  fimiily,  one  must  look 
back,  and,  lookinyg  ba(^,  specify  the 
silently  working  causes  of  their  pro- 
gress. Let  it  not  be  suppoeed  we 
seek  to  'point  the  mom,'  much 
more  'to  adorn  the  tale'  of  a  most 
fortuitous  succession  of  good,  rich 
men.  Let  the  moral,  therefore,  take 
care  of  itself  What  inartificial, 
curious  modes  of  proceeding  those 
were,  when  the  word  'staple'  was 
first  introduced  among  us.  It  was 
applied  to  lead,  to  tin,  to  leather,  to 
wood,  and,  to  be  brie^  ye  house- 
keepers! to  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
the  like,  and  these  'staples'  could 
be  transported  only  from  certain 
ports;  and  the  laws  about  them 
from  Henry  m.  to  Henry  VIL 
make  one's  head  ache  to  think  of 
them.  But,  to  conclude  the  point, 
the  ports  thus  privileged  were  called 
'  staple  ports ;'  and  the  laws  thereof 
were  administered  by  a  mayor  and 
constable  of  the  staple;  and  all  the 
king's  subjects  that  would  bring 
their  goods  to  the  staple,  were.  If 
they  chose,  admitted  merchants. 
And  we  have  still  the  word  stapler ; 


witness  the  term  wool-stapler,  or 
wool-merchant,  in  some  of  our 
midland  counties. 

At  these  staples  the  king's  cus- 
tomi  were  duly  coUected,  and  paid 
into  the  royal  exchequer  twice  a 
year— for,  remember,  there  were  no 
bankers  in  those  days,  no  accounts  to 
overdraw,  no  cheques  like  our  pret^ 
pink  paper  ones  to  sign — Bomfitimffl 
with  achmg  hearts— no  gentie  re- 
minder that  the  balance,  d^ni — 
odious  word! — was  over  large,  no 
feeling  at  nights,  when  on  your  pil- 
low kud,  that  your  credit  mayn't  be 
over  large,  as  enviable  persons  maj 
sometimes  feel  in  these  days.  AU 
was  in  hard  cash;  and  the  rate  dl 
exchange  was  settled  and  posted  up 
at  Dover,  that  no  goods  might  pass 
over  into  other  countries  umkr 
their  right  value.  King  Edward  EEL 
bad  his  exchanger;  be  had  also  a 
mint  in  the  Tower  oi  Lcmdon,  and 
other  places;  and,  until  the  LonH 
bards  came  and  settled  in  Londofo, 
and  got  aU  the  business  into  their 
own  hands,  the  Brituah  merchant 
was  prosperous  and  contented.  ~ 

The  Greshama  flourished,  more 
especially,  for  they  were  men  of  con- 
science, one  of  the  finest  ingredients 
for  insuring  success.  What  though 
a  trace  oi  old  superstiticm  threw  its 
shadow  over  the  spirit  of  one  or 
other  of  these  active,  cleyear  men? 
Sup^jStition  was  in  their  time  a  sort 
of  consdenoe  as  it  is  among  zealots 
now.  We  do  not  recommend  it,  bat, 
on  the  plea  of  a  mifltaken  oonscienoe, 
we  defend  it  One  scarcely  expects 
to  meet  with  a  true,  ghost-story — of 
course  aU  are  true— in  the  aniuUs  of' 
a  mercantile  £Eunily,  yet  Sandys, 
the  traveller,  relates  how  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas, 
our  founder  of  the  Exchange,  was 
converted  from  a  merchant  into  a 
clergyman  of  thodeepest  and  sternest 
dye  of  fematicism  by  a  supernatural 
appearance.  Stromboli,  says  San- 
dys, with  other  volcanic  places,  is 
affirmed  to  be  hdl  itself— sorry  are 
we  to  use  such  terms  to  ears  polite 
— or  rather,  to  soften  the  phrase,  the 
jaws  of  helL  Deep  in  the  mouth,  or 
crater,  are  the  souls  of  ih»  damned 
tormented ;  and  it  was  iM  Sandys, 
when  at  Naples,  1^  an  Engtishnian 
and  a  pensioner  of.ihe  popes,  Umi  a 
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eertain  personage  had  been  deeply 
impreBsed  with  the  impleaeant  mot 
an  one  occasion. 

Master  Thomas  Gresham  was  a 
merchant  who  traded  in  those  pBofs ; 
and  the  object  of  his  mercantile 
admiration  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
named  Antonio,  a  native  of  Palermo, 
80  powerf ol  from  his  wealth  that  he 
held  two  kingdoms  in  pawn,  the 
king  of  S^in  having  pledged  them 
to  mm.  Well  might  ijitonio,  there- 
fore, be  called  '  The  Rich.' 

Thomas  Gresham,  in  his  own  pri- 
Tateer,  was  one  day  crossed  by  con- 
taaj  winds,  and  obliged  to  anchor 
to  the  leeward  of  this  so-called  in- 
feinal  island  of  StrombolL  It  was 
noon;  the  monntain  at  that  time 
generally  forbore  to  flame,  to  use 
Sandys'  own  way  of  describing  the 
matter.  So  Thomas  with  eight  of 
hsB  manners  ascended  the  height: 
and  approaching  the  crater,  peeped 
down  into  it;  when,  anon,  ont  of 
the  bottcnnless  abyss  issued  a  voice, 
crying, '  Despatch,  despatch,  the  rich 
Antofnio  is  coming!'  Smitten  with 
a  panic,  down  rushed  the  eight 
manners,  and  the  ten^r-stricken 
Gresham ;  and,  being  still  stayed  by 
oontrary  winds,  they  made  back  at 
OTce  for  Palermo ;  '  and  forthwith,' 
says  Sandys, '  inquiring  of  Antonio, 
it  was  told  them  he  was  dead ;  and 
oompfnting  the  time,  did  find  it  to 
agree  wiih  the  very  instant  that  the 
voice  was  heard  by  them.'  Awe- 
struck by  this  inddoit,  which  he 
ev«i  reported  to  the  king.  Master 
Thomas  withdrew  from  commerce; 
distributed  his  goods,  some  among 
his  kinsfolk,  some  to  good  uses, 
none  to  bad  ones;  and,  reserving  only 
a  competency,  entered  into  holy 
orders,  was  rector  of  South  Beppes 
in  Norfolk,  chancellor  of  Lichndd, 
and  prebendarv  of  Winton ;  so  that 
he  dKl  well  in  his  adopted  vocation ; 
and  if  a  good  merchant  was  lost  to 
society,  a  good  churchman  was 
gained:  and  his  name  and  his  ex- 
ample were  transmitted  to  Thomas 
Gresham,  his  nephew  and  our 
thema 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  his 
signal  and  exemplary  career,  we 
must  rehearse  the  deeds  of  his 
scarcely  less  notable  grandiSEither, 
•nd  explain  why,  on.  the  pallid  lips 


of  the  dying  Wolsey,  the  word 
'Gresham'  hung;  and  in  doing  so, 
a  series  of  singnliu:  events  crowd  into 
the  memory;  for  Gresham's  name 
was  but  the  utterance  of  innume- 
rable interests  and  buried  thoughts 
coupled  in  the  mind  of  the  cardinal, 
with  that  remembrance  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  of  his  doings.  Bichard 
Gresham,  the  third  brother  of  that 
Thomas  who  took  holy  orders,  was 
bred  a  mercer  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  that  uproarious  body  of  mad 
boys,  the  apprentices  of  the  City. 
But  he,  a  sober,  diligent  youth,  em- 
ployed his  time  well,  and  soon 
amassed  large  funds,  and  became  the 

S)litical  and  commercial  agent  for 
eniy  YIIL  in  Flanders.  Bichard 
Gresham  was  a  great  letter-writer; 
not — young  lady  readers— in  the 
amatory  strain,  still  less  in  the  lite- 
rary line.  Political  on  dtfo,  lucrative 
exchanges,  calculations,  and  a  rude 
guess  at  political  economy  on  points 
he  understood,  were  Bichard  Gre- 
sham's  subjects ;  and  he  handled  them 
as  succeasmlly  as  his  ancestor,  James 
Gresham,  had  handled  other  topics 
in  the  fomous  '  Paston  Letters,' 
written  in  the  exciting  times  of 
Henry  VL  Bichard  GreSam,  acting 
without  any  title,  but  actually  under 
the  king's  orders,  lived  at  Antwerp, 
in  order  to  help  his  migesty  in  his 
foreign  wars  and  pecuniary  con- 
cerns. King  Henry  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  contracting  loans  with  the 
!Dutch  to  aid  his  lavish  expenditure ; 
but  Master  Bichard,  treatmg,  as  his 
clerk,  at  once  with  the  powerful- 
minded  Wolsey,  was  able  to  read  the 
king  a  lesson  or  two.  He  proved  to 
him  that  foreign  loans  were  costly 
and  precarious,  and  showed  him  the 
resources  of  his  own  capital ;  he  con- 
sidered, too,  not  only  tne  king's  in- 
terests but  those  of  his  feUow-traders. 
The  Uberty  of  banking,  or  of  lodging 
your  money  in  other  men's  care,  was 
then  granted  by  patent.  This  mono- 
poly, Gresham  proved,  was  a  great 
evil,  and  he  argued  for  and  obtained 
that  merchants,  both  foreign  and 
English,  should  be  their  own  ex- 
ch^igers,  and  the  exchangers  for  the 
benefit  of  trade;  and  he  obtained  the 
king's  proclamation  to  that  effect 
To  him  our  Couttses,  our  Drum- 
monds,  and  the  whole  army  of  bank- 
a  0  a 
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eiB,  owe  their  oommercial  ongia: 
and  to  him  Henry  and  Wolsey  owed 
tibe  Tery  sinews  of  all  their  exploits. 
Such  serviees  cannot^  in  any  time,  be 
performed  without  great  danger; 
for  eminent  services  challenge  envy 
and  provoke  opposition;  and  even 
then  they  had  their  perils.  It  was  a 
Strang  scene  when,  on  one  fine  May 
mommg,  in  the  year  1525,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  a  certain  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bayly,  and  his  aldermen,  rode 
np  to  Hampton  Court  in  a  body,  in 
order  to  be  taken  to  task  by  Wolsey, 
for  not  helping  the  king  to  a '  bene- 
volenoe,'  as  a  gift  of  specie  from  the 
City  to  the  monarch  was  then  called, 
to  help  him  in  his  war  with  Spain 
and  France.  The  cardinal,  forsooth, 
had  sent  for  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion to  scold  them;  but  hot  and 
angry  blood  had  mounted  up  into 
their  civic  fiices  ere  yet  the  worship- 
ful potentates  had  alighted  at  the 
door,  and  entered  the  hall  where 
AVolsey  deigned  to  receive  them. 
Not  being  the  most  eloquent  of  men, 
they  spake  not;  but  one  of  their 
counsellors  in  the  law,  habited  in  his ' 
black  cap  and  gown,  advanced  to 

girley.  He  told  the  haughty  pre- 
to  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  no 
such  benevolence  could  be  exacted, 
and  quoted  the  statute  made  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Kichard  ELI.  to 
prove  his  assertion.  'Sir,'  replied 
the  cardinal,  with  a  vast  affectation 
of  sanctity,  and  pious  horror  of  such 
a  precedent,  *  1  marvel  that  you 
speak  of  Richard  III.,  which  was  a 
usurper,  and  a  murtherer  of  his  own 
nephew  1  Of  so  evil  a  man  how  can 
the  acts  be  good?*  Specious  car- 
dinal !  But  the  mayor  and  iddermen 
kept  their  own  opinion,  and  thought 
the  act  which  so  neatly  aUowed 
thom  to  button  up  their  pockets, 
good.  *  Although  Kichard,'  they  ar- 
gued, *  did  evil,  yet,  in  his  time,  were 
many  good  acts  made,  not  by  him 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body 
of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  the  par- 
liament.' Audacious  words  to  one  so 
conscious  of  arbitrary  aci»,  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  possession  of  un- 
bounded power  as  the  prelate,  when 
in  his  violet  rochet,  and  with  his 
mitred  head,  he  stood  on  the  dais,  in 
yon  old,  vaulted  hall,  whilst  they, 
quaking  with  fear,  trembled  on  the 


fioor  below.    Presently,  the  mayor, 
bdbre  all  the  aldermen,  the  conmion 
council,  the  city  remembrancer,  and 
I  know  not  what  else  of  style  uid 
dignity  that   had  issued  that  day 
forth  from  Temple  Bar,  kndt  down, 
and  on  his  knees  argued  the  point, 
and  urged  why  he  diould  not  impose 
this  tax  on  his  brethren.    He  spoke, 
at  first,  in  vaia,  and  Wolsey — ^the 
great  subverter  of  all  right — threat- 
ened him.    But  the  mayor  was  firm. 
The  cardinal  next  tried  to  coax  him 
over  to  his  views;  then,  subsiding  into 
condescension,  granted  him  and  his 
councilmen '  time  to  ccmsider  of  this 
matter.'   Time!  'twas  a  mighty  coo- 
cession  from  Wolsey :  but  the  hurri- 
cane followed  the  calm ;  for  the  next 
day  the  loan  was  discussed  in  coun- 
cil, and  Bichaid  Gresham,  standing 
forth  as  Wolsey's  partisan,  was  as- 
sailed with  vehemence;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  common  council  for 
his    obsequiousness.     Well    might 
Wolsey,  tfierefore,  on  his  death-bed 
at  Leicester  call  Gresham  his  fast 
friend.    It  was  no  ordinary  compli- 
ment from  such  a  man — ^from  one 
who  had  measured  mankind  in  his 
eye,  and  knew  it  so  thoroughly; 
from  one  of  glorious  purpose,  ood- 
pled,  as  most  good  purp(^  were  in 
t^ose  days,  with  selfish  aims.    Wol- 
sey's fast  friend !   Tis  something  for 
the  name  of  Gresham,  even,  to  boaet 
of.    He  must  have  been  a  fast  friend 
who  lent  a  hundred  pounds—a  large 
sum — to  the  disgraced  cardinal  in 
his  ruined  health,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  head  on  whidi  a  doom  was  set 
and  sealed.    It  was  a  Gresham  tbaA. 
had  that  privilege— for  generosity  is 
a  privilege.    Sir  William  Kingston, 
hearing  the  name  of  Gresham  spok^i, 
guessed,  of  course,  that  the  cardinal 
referred  to  some  pecuniary  aid ;  just 
as  if  any  one  of  our  own  time  wero 
to  speak,  when  expiring,  of  Botbs- 
child,  or  of  Montenore,  or  of  Gold- 
smid  as  his  £Bst  friend,  we  should 
connect  some  grand '  advance '  as  the 
source  of  gratitude,    '  "VNTiat,'  there- 
upon said  Kingston, '  has  becwne  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money  that  yonr 
eminence  had  a  while  since  ?' 

'  I  assure  you,'  answered  the  car- 
dinal, '  it  is  none  of  mine,  for  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  divere  of  my  friends  to 
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bury  mo,  and  to  bestow  among  my 
servants.'  And  then  he  told  King- 
ston how  two  hxmdied  ponnds  of 
that  sum  had  been  sent  him  by 
Bicbard  Grcsham.  Honours  and 
wealth  were  now  showered  down  on 
I)oor  Wolsey's  fest  friend.  He  be- 
came sheriff  of  London;  he  was 
fcaighted;  he  received  a  grant  of 
additional  arms  from  the  heralds' 
coU^e ;  he  became  afterwards  mayor 
of  London,  and  sustained  the  office 
Tyith  the  greatest  dignity.  Five  suc- 
cessive grants  of  church  lands  rc- 
-warded  his  long-tried  merits ;  one  of 
these— no  less  a  gift  than  that  of 
Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkshire — rea- 
ders one  envious  of  the  mercer-mer- 
chant. Such  dainty  bits  of  good  for- 
tune make  one's  mouth  water. 

Bichard  Gresham  was,  in  fe^ct,  the 
originator  of  our  great  Exchange,  as 
we  shall  see  presently ;  but  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  moral  halo  of  wor- 
tiiinees  which  illumined  his  pathway 
tiirough  life.  A  good  lord  mayor 
must  needs  be  a  eood  man.  Whilst 
Sir  Bichard  held  that  important 
office,  and  even  whilst  he  was  fea- 
thering his  own  nest  from  the  spoils 
of  cloistral  rookeries,  he  thought  of 
file  poor.  For  them  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  was,  for  the  time, 
a  fetal  blow,  and  it  threw  upon  pub- 
lic charity  the  offices  of  bounty  wnich 
had  hitherto  been  fulfilled  by  monks 
and  nuns.  So  he  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  lame  and 
aged — a  plea  which  would  disarm 
the  recording  angel  in  setting  down 
a  few  of  Bichard's  feults  and  pecula- 
tions—and he  prayed  the  king  to  set 
aside  three  ho^itals  or  spitals  in  the 
City,  to  wit,  St  Mary's  Spital,  St 
Bartholomew's  Spital,  and  St  Tho- 
mas's S^tal ;  and  the  new  abbey  by 
Tower  Hill,  for  places  where  the 
poor  could  be  refireshed  and  lodged 
— ^refuges,  in  feet,  for  the  then '  house- 
less |)oor;'  and  he  urged  this  peti- 
tion in  words  so  wise  and  kindly, 
that  we  cannot  but  suhscribe  to 
them :  *  Granting  this,'  he  said, '  your 
grace  shall  fecilely  perceive  that 
where  a  small  number  of  canons, 
priests,  and  monks  be  now  foimd  for 
their  own  profit  only,  and  not  for 
the  common  utility  of  the  nation,  a 
great  number  of  needy,  sick,  and 
indigent  persons  shall  be  refreshed. 


maintained,  and  comforted,  and  also 
healed  and  cured  of  their  infirmities, 
frankly  and  freely,  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  which 
shall  have  stipend  and  salary  for  that 
purpose.' 

His  words  were  prophetic ;  most 
of  these  institutions  are  not  only  the 
refage  of  the  sick,  but  the  great 
nurseries  of  science.  '  Frankly  and 
freely '  does  the  great  physician  and 
skilful  surgeon  there  practise,  im- 
prove, i)erfect,  and  impart  his 
science.  And  this  great  appropria- 
tion was  the  work  of  an  English 
merchant  of  the  reign  of  the  blood- 
thirsty, inhuman  Henry ;  it  was  the 
work,  too,  of  a  church  spoliator,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  receiver.  Willingly 
would  we  say  of  Sir  Bichard  Gre- 
sham— 

*  Of  stolen  goods, 
Enooc^  that  virtue  filled  the  Bp«ce  between' 

one  rapid  shift  of  fortune  and 
another.  But  he  had  his  errors; 
how  could  one  of  Henry's  courtiers 
escape  grave  feults?  His  opinions, 
even  his  virtues,  were  formed  by  the 
last  new  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  lent  his  aid  to  persecution.  We 
grieve  to  write  it,  but  in  his 
mayoralty,  John  Bainham,  a  guile- 
less gentleman  of  the  law — which 
then  allowed  none  but  gentlemen  to 
be  called  to  the  bar — vrsa  burnt  at 
Smithfield.  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  read  that  Sir  Bichard  was  put  in 
the  commission  over  which  the 
odious  Bonner  presided— a  commis- 
sion nearly  equal,  in  its  odious  pur- 
pose and  effects,  to  the  Inquisition 
itseH  Its  purpose  was  to  seek  out 
heretics,  and  to  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment;  its  effects,  to 
commit  to  the  stake  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  conscientious,  the 
most  defenceless  of  man  and  woman- 
kind. Since  King  Henry's  knotty 
points  of  difference  were  undefined, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
punished  alike ;  Smithfield  received 
its  victims  often  in  couples — a 
Catholic  here,  a  Protestant  there, 
tied  t(^ether  on  iJie  same  hurdle. 
'  Good  heavens  I'  exclaimed  a  French- 
man, 'how  do  people  contrive  to 
live  here,  where  papists  are  hanged 
and  anti-papists  burned?'  Even 
Sir  Bichard,  who  approved  of  every- 
thing,  must    have    shuddered   at 
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times,  let  tis  btype,  as  he  sad  signine 
^RmrrantB  in  Ids  mansicm  at  Betiuul 
Green.  There  he  lired  in  state  and 
Borviyed  his  soTereign  a  year,  for  he 
mB  a  thorough  citizen  to  the  last 
He  was  bmied  in  the  City,  in  the 
chnioh  of  St.  Lanrenoe,  Jewry. 
His  t(»nb  and  that  chorch  were, 
bowerer,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666.  Like  Dickens's 
Oheerible  Brothers,  Sir  John 
Gresham's  life  and  actions  ran 
parallel  to  the  life  and  actions  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  Richard.  Merceors 
and  merchants  at  the  first,  they  were 
mercers  and  merchants  to  the  last  of 
their  career,  l^o  coontry  pleasures 
did  they  court. 

A  sommer  ptrty.  In  the  greenwood  ibide. 
With  lates  prepor'd,  and  doth  In  heihege  Uid, 
And  ladles*  laui^ter  oomtng  throngh  the  air/ 

was  a  sort  of  recreation  they  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  ol  Botii  these 
£Bkmous  brothers  began  life  as  ap- 
prentices, and  botl^  to  the  same 
master.  John,  indeed,  a  daring 
fellow,  became  one  of  the  merchant 
adTenturers  trading  to  the  Levant; 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  k^ 
ahnoet  a  princely  state  at  his  city 
home,  but  more  especially  during 
his  mayoralty;  for,  as  his  brother 
Bichard  had  been  mayor  and  sheriff 
of  London,  so  was  John,  in  due  time, 
mayor  and  sheriff  of  London. 

'  Above  the  ttan 
Shall  gemlnl  riae,' 

might  have  been  their  motto. 

Pleasant  passages  were  there  in 
John  Gresham's  existence. 

One  summer's  evening,  old  Lon- 
don was  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment and  delight  It  was  Si  John 
the  Baptist's  Eve;  that  Tigfl  on 
which  the  starry  blossoms  of  St. 
John's  wort  burst  forth;  that 
evening  when  the  fire-flies,  moving 
glow-wOTms  as  they  seem,  light  up 
Bavarian  forests  or  trifle  in  dells, 
irradiating,  as  the  little  insect  lights 
upon  a  flower,  the  petals,  or  casting 
a  wondrous  though  tiny  blaze  upon 
a  durk  leafl  Sacred  are  these  short- 
lived insects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dwellers  in  those  far-off  vales  by 
Tegemsee,  or  Starenberg  in  Bava- 
rian Tyrol;  known,  followed,  che- 
rished alike  by  the  Mr  m'adchen  or 
by  the  pale  student  of  Heidelberg 


— delicate,  bri^  hazbiiigeEB  of  fiie 
zeduse  Baptist* s  vigil  Whence 
comes  that  tiadition  that  he  bade 
them  illumine  Ids  last  night  upon 
earth  and  even  keep  lus  vigil? 
We  know  not;  but  this  we  can 
certify,  that  l>y  this  sodden  illumi- 
nation, the  Feast  of  8t  Z6bai  k  as 
surely  signalized  to  the  poor  idiep- 
herds  of  the  South,  as  it  is  by  tne 
pealing  organ  and  the  chanting 
voice  in  tiia  OH^y  to  those  who  keep 
the-vigiL 

In  Londun— quaint  old  London— 
there  had  been,  in  days  preceding 
those  of  the  Greshams,  a  magnifioeaat 
display  on  St  John's  Eve,  and  also 
on  the  vigil  of  St  Pet»  — tiie 
marching  of  the  City  Watdi.  Sir 
John  Gresham  could  remember  it 
well  in  his  boyhood.  The  river, 
crowded  with  boats;  the  dty, 
illumined  with  bonfires;  the  old 
vrattled  houses  and  gabled  roc^ 
teeming,  as  it  seemed,  with  eager 
£eu^,  were  stiQ  in  his  rememlxance 
as  connected  with  the  festival  of  St 
John's  Eve.  On  that  most  memo- 
rable  occasion  when  Henry  VJLLL 
had  visited  it  in  disguise,  Lud  Gate 
was  left  open,  and  imder  the  atj 
wall  an  enormous  bonfire  cast  tte 
gleams  upon  the  noble  steeple  oi  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  There,  in  fixmt 
of  that  ancient  church,  burned 
another  bonfire  which  o(Hnpletely 
showed  every  pomt  and  angle  of  tfae 
building;  cAcn  portion  of  delicate 
tracery;  each  separate  carving ;  eveiy 
buttress;  every  saint  in  his  niche^ 
every  cherub  on  his  corbeL  Andnow 
St.  John's  Eve  is  come  again.  Look 
down  the  street  Over  every  door 
large  white  lilies,  used  so  advan- 
tageously in  processions  abroad, 
still  support  on  their  thick  petals 
the  more  fragile  St  John's  wort — 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  some  term 
it  How  perfect  is  the  flower! 
Branches  of  iron,  studded  with  a 
hundred  lamps,  were  thrust  out  dt 
several  windows:  theur  radiance 
fell  upon  young  and  old,  seated  at 
tables  beneath,  where  manchet  loaves, 
and  flagons  of  ale  and  cups  of 
mead,  were  set  for  all  comers.  Sir 
John  must  liave  ranembered  that 
too,  for  those  were,  no  doubt,  his 
'prentice  days,  when,  as  other  young 
men  did,  he  may  probably  have  been 
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dbliged  in  the  daytune  to  call  out, 
TraJking  backwards  and  forwards, 
Wbatlackye?'  And  then,  within 
the  walls  of  each  hoose,  covered  as 
they  were  exteriorly  with  tapestry, 
yoong  men  and  maidens  were  sing- 
ing in  sweet  c^enoe.  ''Tisamerry 
land,'  Hairy  VIIL  is  said  to  have 
mnrmored  that  night  to  Wolsey, 
when  he  passed  witii  the  then  gay 
and  gallant  Charles  Brandon,  and 
the  scarcely  more  serious  churchman 
thresh  the  City  to  see  the  'March- 
ing Watch.'  '  You  have  made  it  so,' 
-was  ilie  flatterer's  reply.  But  Henry 
knew  how  to  stop  we  mirth  of  his 
sabjects,  and  all  was  changed  when 
Sir    John    Greshaoi    reyiyed    the 

2>l6ndours  of  thatyigil.  Ah!  how 
d  people  in  that  monarch's  later 
days  would  lore  to  recall  the  gay 
sports,  the  frolic,  the  boy-Hke 
enjoyment  of  his  youth !  Not  until 
after  the  tyrant's  death  was  the 
'Marching  Watch,'  which  he  put 
down,  reviyed  by  John  Greaham ;  yet 
Hie  te^  was  not  yet  obsolete,  how  that 
Heniy,  Wolsey,  and  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  were  left  aknost  alone 
in  the  streets  after  the  cayalcade 
bad  passed.  Then  they  made  their 
obseryotions.  'This,'  said  Wolsey, 
'costs  gold.'  'And  is  well  wortii 
&e  cost,'  was  Henry's  answer. 

It  was  true:  tiie  Marching  Watch, 
numbered  in  those  days  two  thou- 
sand; there  were  'demi-lances'  on 
large  horses;  gunners  with  their 
arquebuses ;  archers  in  white  coats, 
baying  tl^ir  bows  bent,  and  sheayes 
of  arrows  by  their  sides;  pikemen, 
and  billmen,  in  coats  of  mail.  There 
were  the  constables  <A  the  watch; 
and  the  henchmen;  there  was  a 
bond  of  minstrels;  there  were  the 
dty  waits,  and  morris-dancers ;  and 
lartly  came  the  mayor,  with  his 
sword-bearer,  his  henchmen,  his 
harnessed  runners,  his  giants  and 
pageants.    The 

'Qiiud  attending,  throng  the  streets  did  ride 
Befora  their  footbanda,  graced  with  guttering 

prtde 
OfrichglUi 


Years,  long  busy  years,  marked 
by  many  a  domestic  tragedy  had 
passed  away,  and  England  was  no 
longer   a  'merry  land,'   when  Sir 

•  Niccol's  *  Artillery  of  London.' 


John  Gresham  in  1549  —  twelve 
months  after  Henry  was  safe  in  the 
tomb — reyiyed  for  once  only  the 
pageant  of  the  'Marching  Watch.' 
The  necessity  for  keeping  the  town 
ci  Haddington  from  the  barbarian 
Scots  was  one  plea  of  the  assem- 
blage of  this  great  civic  guard.  It 
was  afterwards  considered  better  to 
have  a  substantial  'watch'  for  the 
preservation  of  the  City;  and  the 
civic  watchman— a  character  now 
again  lost  to  us — superseded  iJie 
mounted  and  armed  constable  of 
Sir  John  Gresham's  boyish  days; 
and  a  venerable  personage  wilb  a 
lanthom  and  a  halberd  paraded  the 
streets,  calling  out  as  he  went, 
'Hang  out  your  lights!'  for,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  City 
was  lighted  by  lanthoms  and 
candles  hung  outside  the  houses 
from  All-Hcdlows  to  Candlemas. 
How  many  old  memories  centre 
around  the  apparition  of  one  of 
these  ancient  defenders  (so  called) 
of  life  and  proper^ ;  how  are  their 
deeds  of  commission,  or  &ults  of 
omission  mixed  up  in  every  one's 
mind  with  romantic  incidents,  or 
tmpunished  crime,  or  mad  frolic; 
wim  the  roarii^  boys  and  their  ex- 
ploits, or  the  Mohawks,  the  scourge 
of  Addison's  day;  and  then,  with 
Fielding,  and  liie  night-wanderer 
Savage,  even  with  the  sage  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Topham  Beauclerk, 
till  we  come  in  thought  down  to 
Sheridan  —  poor  Sheridan! — in  a 
gutter,  a  watchman's  lanthom  sus- 
pended over  his  half-conscious 
head,  whilst  a  gruff  voice  asks  in  a 
tone  of  authorily,  '  Your  name,  sir?' 
and  Sheridan,  never  dead  to  mis- 
chief, fidters  out, '  Wilberforce.' 

Priwluded  firom  his  favourite 
pageant,  the  '  Marching  Watch,'  Sir 
John  Gresham  had  at  least  the  satis- 
£EM!tion  of  contriving  another,  to 
wit,  his  own  funerS.  He,  who 
had  contrived  to  escape  all  the  hot 
fury  of  the  Marian  persecution,  was 
carried  off,  worthy  man,  by  a  malig- 
nant fever  of  the  most  anti-civic  de- 
scription, seven  aldermen  having 
died  of  it  before '  my  Lord  Mayor ' 
or,  I  rather  think  in  those  days, 
'His  worship,'  the  Mayor,  was  at- 
tacked. Nothing  in  his  life,  as  it 
was  said  of  some  other  eminent  per- 
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Bonajges,  became  Sir  John  like  the 
leaving  it ;  at  least  according  to  an 
undertaker's  conception  of  what  is 
becoming.  Not  that  Mr.  Mould's 
favourite  notion  of  ehn  was  cai'ried 
out  in  Sir  John's  entombment ;  oak 
— solid  oak — composed  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  good  old  Gresham.  It 
was  on  an  October  day  that  the 
streets,  even  of  the  City,  were  hung 
wiiii  black ;  he,  who  had  but  lately 
been  riding  down  those  very  streets 
in  all  dignity,  was  now  carried  in 
the  splendour  that  he  had  so  loved 
when  living,  towards  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  Stow,  honest 
John— bred  as  a  tailor,  but  an  in- 
valuable antiquary — ^honours  as  an 
antiquary  the  splendid  obsequies, 
and  measures  as  a  tailor  the  cost  of 
the  component  materials. 

Sir  John  was  buried.  Stow  vain- 
gloriously  tells  us, '  with  a  standard 
and  pennon  of  arms,  and  a  coat 
armour  of  damask,  and  four  pennons 
of  arms,  besides  a  helmet,  a  target, 
and  a  sword,  mantels,  and  the  crest ; 
a  goodly  hearse  of  wax,  and  ten 
dozen  of  pensils,  and  twelve  dozen 
of  escutcheons.'  What  a  happy 
man  was  Stow  to  tell  it!— what  a 
wicked  age  that  the  poor  old  chro- 
nicler wanted,  at  tne  last,  even 
breadl 

This  funersd,  no  doubt,  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  by  Sir  John 
Gresham  himself  long  before  he 
died ;  and — to  do  the  man  justice — 
so  were  his  charities  also  pre- 
arranged. 'He  gave,'  says  Stow, 
'an  hundred  black  gowns  of  fine 
cloth  to  an  hundred  poor  men  and 
women.'  So  &r  for  charity — ^then 
for  compliment  He  gave  the  old 
and  tiie  new  mayors  a  gown  each ; 
t^e  same  to  the  city  chamberlain 
and  others ;  the  same  to  the  porters 
of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  of  which  our 
merchant  was  a  member ;  the  same, 
worthy  man,  to  his  fiarmers  and 
tenants ;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
all  these  friends  and  servants  made 
a  goodly  show;  and  they,  and  the 
hearse  were  hghted  by  four  dozen 
great  staff-torches,  or  cressets,  and 
by  one  dozen  of  great  long  torches ; 
and  so,  St  Michael's  bdls  tolling 
moumftdly,  Sir  John  was  borne 
— satisfactorily  to  his  friends  if  not 
to  himself— till  the  cold  tomb  re- 


ceived him,  and  the  torches  were 
thrown  and  extinguished  on  his 
coflfin.  On  the  morrow  three  goodly 
masses  were  sung ;  for  tiiough  Sir 
John  was  a  loyal  rrotestant  yet  old 
superstitions  hung  about  his  fiadth, 
in  the  old  transition  state  of  things, 
when  Protestantism  looked  like 
Popery  in  an  undresa  And  the 
very  titles  of  these  masses  would 
write  him  down  as  a  Bomanist  in  our 
days :  one  was  of  the  Trinity,  ano- 
ther of  our  Lady,  and  the  tiiird, 
a  Bequiem.  Strange,  indeed.  Sir 
John,  for  you  must  have  known  of 
aU  tins  beforehand. 

Then,  to  complete  the  scandal  fo 
our  eyes,  there  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fish  dinner  for  the 
mourners  afterwards.  And  all  who 
chose— the  poor,  the  aged,  the  small, 
and  the  great— came  to  this  sort  of 
Greenwich  feast :  the  day  of  inter- 
ment happened,  it  seems,  to  have 
been  a  fisn  day  or  Hast  day.  Even 
the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
a  Dr.  Harpsfield,  to  whom  papistiod 
notions  were  ascribed.  Nay,  more ; 
Sir  John  bequeathed  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  the  sum  of  13/.  6s.  %d,  for 
a  dinner,  'desiring  them,  after 
dinner,  to  have  his  soul  in  remem- 
brance with  their  prayers'  Worthy 
man!  How  different  were  mercers 
then  to  what  they  now  are,  if  in  a 
state  to  dine  and  pray  within  ihe 
same  twenty-four  hours !  He  must, 
however,  have  known  them  better 
than  we  can  presume  to  do;  bat, 
assuredly,  this  funeral,  wit^  its  fish 
dinner  and  steady-going  mercers, 
must  have  been  tiie  most  ainufiing 
ceremonial  ever  known  in  thoee 
days. 

Turn  we  to  his  charities,  for  Sir 
John,  great  at  heart,  was  a  Gresham 
stilL  Stow  has  them  to  ibe  vary 
inch  and  ell:  'He  left  to  every 
ward  in  London  10/.,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor ;  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  poor  women 
each  three  yards  of  broadcloth,  of 
8«.  or  9s.  a  yard '  (Stow  again)  *  to  be 
made  into  gowns ;  he  left  100^.  npon 
maids'  marriages'  (admirable  Gre- 
sham!) 'forseeing  the  stress  and 
plight  of  Englishwomen,  as  well  as 
considerable  sums  to  prisons,  then 
crowded  with  wretched  inmates,  and 
to  hospitals.'    And  the  trusty  exe- 
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cutor  of  this  will,  quite  a  citizen's 
model,  was  his  beloved  nephew, 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of 
tiie  Exchfuige.  A  word  or  two  about 
wills  and  fonends.  Sir  John's,  all 
must  allow,  was  an  excellent  one; 
his  fimeial  we  must  think  out  of 
character  with  so  good  a  Christian. 
In  his  will  ho  remembered  those  of 
his  own  station;  besought  out  no 
lords,  or  otherwise  great  men,  to 
oblige  and  enrich ;  he  left  good,  use- 
ful clothing  where  clothing  was  ser- 
Ticeable ;  he  forgot  not  the  houseless 
poor.  In' his  funeral  he  showed  the 
leEd  vulgarity  of  superstition,  whence 
such  gorgeous  ceremonials  iake  their 
rise.  Fast,  fieust  are  they  dying  out 
among  us ;  and  it  is  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  our  community  who  have 
striven  in  their  own  fJEmiilies  to 
set  tiiem  aside.  Beal  religion — and 
its  handmaid,  pure  taste — summons 
to  the  side  of  the  grave  the  true 
mourner  only;  places  in  the  tomb 
the  flowers  the  cold  sleeper  there 
most  loved;  cherishes  around  that 
narrow  bed  the  memories  of  the 
blessed ;  and  looks  on  all  the  grand 
distinctions  of  armorial  bearings  as 
distinctions  only,  not  as  honours 
spiritual  enough  to  be  put  forward 
when  eternal  nopeB,  eternal  redemp- 
tion and  rest  are  most  in  men's  minds. 

At  this  fish  dinner  there  assisted 
one  whose  graceful  and  comely 
appearance,  and  dignified  courtesy 
of  manner,  attracted  great  praise. 
A  fiice  of  strongly  marked  features, 
yet  with  a  sweet  and  serene  expres- 
sion, brightened  with  intelligence  as 
he,  towards  whom  all  turned  as  to 
the  star  of  the  house  of  Gresham, 
entered  into  conversation  with  those 
around  him.  Such  was  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  nephew  and  executor 
oi  the  lately  intmred  Sir  John,  who 
had  chosen  him  for  his  executor  in 
pr^erence  to  his  own  sons  and 
other  kinsmen. 

To  the  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  his  father.  Sir  Eichard,  and  of  his 
uncle.  Sir  John,  Thomas  Gresham 
united  a  greater  scope  of  mind  than 
dtiier  of  these,  his  relatives,  had 
ever  displayed.  He  was  a  merchant 
still,  but  he  was  also  a  scholar, 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Gains,  Founoer  and  some- 
time Master  of  Cains  College,  Cam- 


bridge. Already  had  Gresham  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  life,  not  only 
as  a  merchant,  but  as  a  negotiator  on 
the  "pari  of  the  crown :  yet,  At  this 
age,  thirty,  the  polish  of  his  manners 
had  attained  its  perfection ;  and  so 
noted  was  he  for  that  trait— invalu- 
able if  we  seek  to  get  on  in  this 
world— that  when  the  court  wished 
to  make  an  impression  on  foreigners 
Thomas  Gresham  was  ordered  to 
receive  and  entertain  them.  It  is  to 
men  who  have  unhappy  homes  that 
we  may  often  turn  for  great  benefits 
to  letters,  or  to  science,  or  to  society. 
Sir  Thomas  lived  and  died  a  pubhc 
man.  Let  lis  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  life  that  preceded  his  being 
called  upon  to  serve  his  young 
master,  Edward  VI.  Men  went 
early  to  college  in  those  days,  and 
after  college— 'twas  a  strange  se- 
quence—Thomas Gresham  ^rved  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  his 
&ther.  True  it  was  that  Sir  Eichard 
would  have  set  him  free,  by  giving 
up  his  indentures ;  but,  as  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, '  it  was  to  no  purpose,  except 
I  were  bound  prentice  to  the  same, 
whereby  to  come  by  the  exx)erience 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises.' 

Thus  prepared,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  through  life,  and  let  us 
follow  him. 

Antwerp  was  then  a  joyous,  flou- 
rishing place,  the  great  emporium  of 
trade.  We  may  read  its  former  his- 
tory in  its  present  grandeur,  in  its 
churches,  so  richly  adorned  by 
former  pious  donors,  in  its  grand 
old  houses,  its  valuable  picture 
galleries.  There  Gresham  passed 
a  great  portion  of  his  youth.  That 
period  had  its  errors:  with  all  his 
great  virtues,  Gresham,  to  use  the 
mild  expression  of  one  of  his  bio- 
grapihers,  was  of  an  '  amorous  com- 
plexion.' He  loved  a  Flemish  girl, 
m)m  Bruges,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter  whom  he  educated  as  a 
l^timat^  child,  but  who  became  a 
bone  of  contention  in  his  £Eunily. 

In  the  year  1544  he  married,  and, 
astute  as  he  was,  he  coupled  himself 
to  an  arbitrary,  intriguing  widow, 
who  graspingly  coveted  his  money 
all  her  life,  and  neglected  his  injunc- 
tions after  his  d^th.    She  was  the 
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dftoghter  ci  William  Femel^,  Esq., 
of  West  Gretmg^  in  SniEolk,  and  the 
widow  of  a  merc^umt  named  Bead, 
wlu>  had  been  a  friend  of  Sir  Richard 
Giesham's.  She  married  Thomas 
within  the  first  year  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  brongnt  a  son  by  her  first 
husband  to  the  home  of  her  second 
helpmate. 

Mrs.  Qore  says,  in  one  of  her 
novels,  a  prapo$  oi  widows  with 
cMdren  marrying  again,  that  a  man 
never  likes  the  offspring  of  a  former 
hnsband,  whilst  a  woman  (tften 
attaches  herself  even  maternally  to 
the  children  of  another  woman. 
There  can  be  no  general  role  for  the 
affBctions;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
Lady  Qresham  lost  no  opportonity 
of  enriehing  herself  from  ner  hus- 
band's coffers,  and  availed  heiself 
venr  little  of  the  higher  privil^e  of 
miuing  Mb  home  serene  and  attrac- 
tive; and  that  Gresham  generally 
absented  himself  from  ihi^  home, 
and  stayed  abroad  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  public  honour  that  he 
obtamed  was  being  made  'King's 
Merchant'  He  was  at  Antw^ 
when  the  privy  coundl  summoned 
him;  for  the  young  ting,  Edward, 
was  then  grievously  in  debt,  and 
Gresham  was  sent  for  to  say  in  what 
way,  with  least  charge,  his  mi^jesty 
might  'grow  out  of  debt.'  And, 
GreBham  adds, '  after  my  device  was 
declared,  the  king's  highness  and 
the  council  required  me  to  take  the 
room'  (business  or  office)  'in  hand, 
without  my  suit  or  labour  for  the 


It  may  be  judged  how  greatly  such 
a  person  as  Gresham  was  needed, 
when  it  is  stated  that  so  ruinously 
were  the  exchanges  in  England  then 
managed,  that  tiie  Engbsh  pound 
was  reduced  to  sixteen  shillings 
Flemish  by  the  exchange. 

Empowered  to  reform  such  abuses, 
Gresham  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
wife  and  family  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
then  in  the  full  glory  of  all  that  has 
since  perished:  great  nobles,  English 
especially,  made  it  their  residence  on 
account  of  its  splendour  and  artistic 
resources;  persons  of  all  oountries 
mixed  freely  together  in  harmony ; 
the  days  were  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
flourishing  commereo,  the  evenings 


in  baHs,  galas,  and  suppezs;  and 
Greriwm,  and  the  brotheEs  Scfaete, 
rich  merchants,  and  his  very  dear 
friends,  weie  among  the  most  hospi- 
table and  convivial  But  Gxeiham, 
during  the  two  years  of  hm  re»- 
denoe  at  that  cify,  had  littie  r^ooe. 
Forty  times  dnrmg  that  period  had 
he  to  pass  to  and  from  London;  for 
whenever  the  king's  exigeneieB 
required  it,  the  rc^  merchant  was 
sent  for  to  correct  the  errors  of  tihe 
venal  and  blundering  ministerB.  it 
was  then  oonsideired  a  most  filial 
thing  to  carry  money  from  oaae 
country  to  anotiier,  and  to  exchange 
large  sums  for  merchandize  eeema 
to  have  been  an  idea  uttmly  un- 
known. In  the  young  king's  ^ner* 
gendes,  chun^es  were  plundered, 
bdl-metal  was  broken  np  and 
melted  down,  and  sent  to  Antwerp 
in  order  to  appease  the  king's  money- 
leaiders,  who  exacted  so  usunons  an 
interest  on  their  loans.  From  tfan 
date  may  be  fixed  the  panoily  of 
bells  in  many  pkces,  and  tiiededine 
of  that  species  of  rural  music  which 
so  touches  the  heart  Thus,  in  a 
modem  stanza,  the  dogenerades  of 
bells  is  alluded  i 


•Sabbath  belli  1  ye  daily  chtana 

For  worship,  over  bill  and  laa; 
I  think  that  once  ye  pealed  that  tone 

In  toiMs  that  went  mora  dieeiAilly. 
Speak  ye  not  DOW  of  formal  kneelincB, 

Ould  hearta,  dnU  Toioea,  eools  aaleep; 
Moom  ye  uvtoow  for  l^gone  peaUn^i, 

For.«9al  to  pniae.  forpeniteoce  to  -weepf 

It  is  ouricos  to  find  HasA,  Ghreat 
Powers  were  in  those  days  as  much 
involved  in  debt  as  Great  Powers  are 
in  these.  Edward  YI.  was  oom* 
peUed  to  use  'humble  and  gen^ 
words'  with  his  creditors;  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  to  whom  Ant- 
werp then  belonged,  'giveth,'  Gre- 
sham wrote  to  the  Protector  North* 
umberland,  *  nztem  per  cent,  and 
yet  no  money  to  be  gotten/ 

We  dare  not  look  very  minutely 
into  the  means  employed  by  Gre- 
sham to  extricate  Edward  YI.  from 
debt,  such  as  stopping  all  the  lead 
in  the  kingdom  from  bdng  exported, 
making  a  staple  of  it,  and  thus 
giving  the  king  the  conunand  of  the 
lead  mart  at  Antwerp ;  or,  retaining 
the  English  merchanlrships  bound 
for  Antwerp  in  port  until  a  promise 
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W9B  giyen  to  fdmiBh  the  state  \dth 
certain  Boms  of  money  at  a  late  of 
exchange  fixed  bj  Goyemment;  or^ 
haying,  as  GreBham  boasted,  the 
brokers  of  exchange  at  his  com- 
mand :  '  for  there  neyer  is  a  bourse/ 
thns  he  wrote,  '  but  I  haye  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  np  by  ex- 
change, as  well  by  the  sbranger  as 
l>y  the  Eoglishman.' 

A  tolanibly  stringent  sort  of  es- 
pionage far  the  saintly  Edward  to 
permn,  and  the  worthy  Thomas  to 
practise.  It  answered,  ho  weyer ;  and 
Edward  YL  died  solyent,  leaying, 
amon^  other  national  benefits,  the 
poond  sterling  in  England  raised  on 
the  Antwerp  Bourse  from  sixteen 
shillings  to  twenty-two.  For  all 
these  seryices  Gresham  receiyed  in 
money  only  a  hundred  pounds. 
Three  weeks  before  King  Edward's 
dei^,  as  he  wrote  to  Queen  Mary, 
tl^  kmg  had  promised  him  that  he 
should  hereafter  be  better  rewarded ; 
'that  I  should,'  to  use  Gresham's 
own  words,  '  faiow  that  I  seryed  a 
king,  and  so  I  did  find  him,  for 
^060  soul  to  God  I  daily  pray.* 

Ho  did  not,  howeyer,  fiind  Mary, 
in  that  sense,  by  any  means  a  queen, 
although,  in  spite  of  Gresham^s  ad- 
horence  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land^ she  had  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  employ  him  in  borrowing 
money  at  an  easy  rate  for  her  queenly 
necessities. 

Let  us  pass  briefily  oyer  the  moral 
fog  whioh  encompassed  Gresham's 
life  during  miserable  Mary's  misera- 
ble reign.  Let  us  draw  a  yeil  oyer 
his  smml  chicaneries— his  smuggling, 
for  instance — ^his  bribing  the  captam 
of  Grayelines  witii  twelye  ells  of  fine 
black  yelyet,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  customs  there  with  I  know  not 
how  many  eUs  of  black  cloth,  and 
thus  insuring  that  the  gates  of  the 
town  should  be  left  open,  and  all 
night  Grcsham's  servants  be  carry- 
ing out  gold  bullion,  which  was 
a^inst  law.  Let  us  try  to  forget 
Mb  carousing  'pottle  deep'  with 
the  Flemish  merchants,  though  he 
could '  ill  away  with  their  drink  and 
cheer;  but,'  he  said, '  it  must  needs 
be  done  for  the  better  compassing  of 
my  business  hereafter.'  hei  us  pass 
oyer  all  that,  the  dirty  work  of  am- 
biiaon ;  suppose  the  ladder  climbed. 


and  Gresham  at  the  top;  and  see 
him,  iu  the  great  triumph  of  his 
life, '  my  merchant,'  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth called  him,  assisting  at  the 
moening  of  the  Boyal  ]&change. 
Tnere  are  epochs  in  a  man's  life 
which  disclose  his  whole  history — 
and  this  is  one. 

It  is  a  January  day ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  passing  through  the  City  to 
the  house  of  hex  merchant  As,  on 
her  first  grand  procession  into  the 
City,  Elizabeth,  who  took  delight  in 
the  lower  classes  of  her  subjects,  and 
in  their  homage,  assists,  as  she  goes 
along,  in  that  perpetual  drama 
which  she  and  her  lieges  loyed  to 
carry  on,  on  these  occasions.  '  God 
saye  your  grace  I'  shout  a  thou- 
sand yoices ;  '  God  saye  you  all,' 
cried  the  queen  in  her  clear  tones. 
Now  a  poor  countrywoman  is  seen 
approac^dng  with  a  nosegay — a 
Cnristmas  rose  or  two,  perchance, 
for  spring  tide  is  not  &r  off.  The 
queen  steys  her  charioteers,  and 
takes  it  with  a  smile  on  her  sharp- 
featured  face.  Anon  a  bunch  of 
rosemary  is  proffered:  how  gra- 
ciously she  accepts— how  graciously 
she  retains  that  mystic  gift;,  raising 
her  hands  and  ^es  to  heayen,  for 
she  was  an  accomplished  actress; 
and  thus  amid  shouts  of  rapturous 
loyalty,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
wayin^  of  kerchiefs  she  journeys  on 
toBasm^Hall. 

This  IS  the  proudest  day  of  her 
life.  Her  merchant,  whom  she 
deigns  to  honour  with  a  yisit,  had 
built  on  Oomhill,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  giyen  at  his  own  charge  by 
the  City,  a  sort  of  enterprise  yery 
agreeable  to  the  sparing,  mr-sighted 
!^izabeth,  a  new  Bourse.  She  was 
to  open  it;  she  was  the  illustrious 
guest  who  should  first  enter  that 
grand,  proud  edifice,  which  so  main- 
ly helps  to  midce  England  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

She  IS  in  fall  possession,  that 
acute  Elizabeth,  of  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Bourse.  Here,  old  Sir 
Richard,  Sir  Thomas's  &ther,  bad, 
in  the  reign  of  her  father,  petitioned 
Lord  Audley,  then  Priyy  Seal,  for  a 
grant,  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bourse  for  the  particular  honour 
and  credit  of  the  City  of  London. 
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She  knew,  in  &ct,  the  ancient  loyalty 
and  services  of  the  house  which  she 
was  about  to  honour.  '  Kinsmen/ 
she  was  wont  to  call  them,  as  the 
Gresbams  were,  all  allowed,  akin  to 
theBoleyns. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Eliza- 
beth had  yisited  the  City,  for  the 
pestilence  had  raged  there.  As  she 
went  along,  the  splendid  prepir- 
rations--equal  to  those  made  at  her 
coronation  —  the  cries,  the  loving 
faces,  moved  her  to  triumph.  Like 
all  g^reat  natures,  her  disposition 
was  impi'cssionable.  She  turned  to 
one  who  accompaoied  her— an  in- 
Tited  guest— ana  bade  him  remark 
'  how  much  her  people  loved  her.' 
It  was  La  Mothe  F^elon,  the  great 
diplomatist,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
fax  greater  Abb6  F^^on.  The 
accomplished  and  high-bred  French- 
man listened  in  deep  deference. 
Monsieur  Grasson,  the  queen's  fac- 
tor, as  he  styled  him  in  his  letters, 
did  not,  probably,  come  quite  up  to 
the  aristocrat's  idea  of  a  Grand 
Sei^eur ;  and,  doubtless,  he  of  the 
anaeut  lineage  of  La  Mothe,  thought 
even  then  in  his  heart, '  but  they  are 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  Yet,  he 
protested — we  think  we  hear  him — 
that  Grasson  was  the  first  of  public 
benefactors.  Yes!  and  if  you  Knew, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Mothe 
F^n^on,  out  of  what  a  chastened 
and  pious  spirit  that  proud  build- 
ing rose  —  ite  expiatory,  its  con- 
solatory work  —  you  would  have 
ovmed  that  not  in  Catholic  France 
alone,  but  in  England,  are  monu- 
ments raised  by  wealth  for  a  senti- 
ment—for a  rdigious  conviction — 
for  a  memory— and  that  memory  a 
sorrow.  For  La  Mothe  himself  re- 
lated, as  he  penned  the  despatch  of 
the  next  day,  that  '  Grasson,  le  fac- 
teur,'  had  resolved  to  build  this  new 
Bourse,  or  Exchange,  at  his  own 
cost,  and  to  make  the  nation  his 
heir.  The  rich,  the  envied  Gre- 
sham  had  then  lost  his  only  son; 
and  now  what  availed  w^th,  or 
honours,  but  to  do  good,  to  atone 
for  past  faults,  to  benefit  others  ? 

The  heart  comes  to  that  at  last; 
and  Gresham's  great  powers  centred 
finally  in  that  one  touching,  sublime 
aspration. 

Theo^  as  onward  moves  the  rt^ 


chariot.  La  Mothe  F^iekm  learns 
how  Gresham  had  bonowed  ihd 
notion  of  tiie  edifice  and  its  uses 
from  foreign  cities;  and  how,  until 
that  proud  day  -wh&a.  Elizabeth 
threw  open  the  great  emporiam  to 
the  world,  traders,  and  exchangers, 
and  merchants  of  the  staple  had 
been  forced  to  walk  to  and  fro  in 
Lombard  Street,  to  talk  of  thcor 
concerns,  or,  if  the  wearier  weie 
wet,  to  ent^  and  to  profiane  the 
cathedral  of  Si  Paul,  and  to  make 
the  nave  of  that  church  resoimd 
with  their  bargains  and  disputes. 

The  Frenchman,  no  doubt,  iiear- 
ing  this,  inwardly  crossed  himself 
and  exclaimed, '  mais  quels  hornmes !* 
but,  outwardly,  we  may  be  sure,  be 
was  mighty  civil,  for  he  had  a 
point  to  gain.  And  so  they  tra- 
versed the  streets  until  the  pro- 
cession reached  Basing  Hall  Street^ 
and  then  her  gracious  Majesty 
alighted. 

The  splendours  of  that  civic  man- 
sion have  since  passed  away;  but 
the  grace,  the  courteous  address,  and 
respectful  hospitality  of  Giesham 
long  survived,  in  public  remem- 
brance, the  costly  appliances  which 
surrounded  him.  Lady  Grediam — 
would  that  we  could  draw  her  por- 
trait— was  there;  one  young  girl, 
with,  perhaps,  the  da^  Flemish 
hair,  the  half  Spanish  beauty  of 
some  long-lost  face,  to  rivet  at  times 
her  father's  eye,  was  there;  but  the 
place  where  the  young  heir  was 
wont  to  sit  was  vacant  The  only 
son  of  the  house  had  passed  away  in 
youthful  promise  to  another  land — 
the  nation  was  Gresham's  heir. 

The  banquet  was  goigeous:  by- 
all  the  chroniclers  let  us  believe  it 
so :  it  was  an  occasion— for  Elizabetii 
never  lost  time — for  her  giving  La 
Mothe  Fen^lon  after  dinner  (gra- 
cious queen,  not  when  the  poor 
man  was  sta^rving  after  the  tedious 
procession!)  her  mind  as  to  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  interlarded  her  won- 
deriully  political  talk  with  a  httle 
sentiment,  '  how  she  feared  she 
might  not  be  beloved  by  him  whom 
she  might  espouse,  which  would  be 
worse  for  her  than  death;  as  she 
could  not  bear  to  reflect  on  sudi  a 
possibility !'    Sweet  innocent ! 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  win- 
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dow8  of  the  now  Botuse  are  all  il- 
Ituninated;  for,  with  great  good 
sense,  Sir  Thomafl  prayed  that  the 
ceremonial  of  opening  the  building 
might  take  place  in  t^  evening. 

And,  whilst  the  queen  ia  in  the 
withdrawing  room,  and  her  retinuo 
of  lords  and  ladies  are  preparing  for 
the  sharp  ni^ht  airs,  and  putting  on 
their  ermine  and  tippets,  let  us  give 
some  account  of  that  wliich  is  Sien 
called  the  Bourse,  which  will  be 
christened  in  another  hour,  by  Eliza- 
beth herself,  '  The  New  Exchange.' 
It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1566, 
that  Gresham  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  building,  in  the  presence 
of  several  aldermen,  each  of  whom 
laid  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen 
on  the  spot  In  less  than  four 
years  the  Exchange  was  ready  for 
occupation.  The  wood  was  brought 
from  an  estate  belonging  to  Gre- 
sham, at  Eingshall,  near  Battisford, 
in  Suffolk.  The  slates,  the  iron,  the 
wainscot,  and  the  glass  all  came 
from  Antwerp.  Holinshed  indeed 
declares  that  Gresham  'bargained 
for  the  whole  mould  and  substances 
of  his  workmanship  in  Flanders.' 
Gresham  had  obtained  permission  to 
employ  Flemish  artists,  and  even 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  conceded  that 
'  strangers'  should  be  employed. 

The  veiy  design  of  the  great  work 
was  Flemish,  and  the  grand  Bourse 
of  Antwerp  was  the  model  of  our 
old  Exchange.  The  building  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  an  upper  and 
a  lower;  the  first  being  laid  out  in 
shops,  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  other  into  walks  and  rooms  for 
the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the 
exterior.  This  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  called  the  '  Pawn,'  pro- 
bably, 88  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  admira- 
ble *  History  of  London,'  suggests, 
from  BaJin,  the  German  word  for  a 
path  or  a  walk;  and  though  this 
word  has  now  a  very  impleasant  asso- 
ciation with  it,  it  was  then  in  all  its 
original  dignity  and  signification. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Exchange 
was  encircled  with  an  arcade;  and 
the  whole  formed  a  half  (quadrangle, 
extremely  regular  and  picturesque ; 
whilst  at  each  of  the  four  comers  the 
grasshopper,  Gresham's  crest,  formed 
the  decoration. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  stood 


a  lofty  square  tower  with  two  balco- 
nied galleries,  and  a  grasshopper 
surmounting  the  ball  at  the  top. 
This  was  a  bell-tower,  and,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  merchants  were  called 
to  '  'Change'  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  Such  wfids  the  building.  Its 
noblest  ornaments,  a  great  range  of 
statues  made,  it  is  said,  in  Flanders, 
perished  with  the  building  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Gi-esham's 
statue  alone  remained  untouched* 
unscathed! 

And  now  the  cresset-bearers  are  in 
the  streets,  that  cold  January  even- 
ing, and  torches  are  lighted,  and  the 
lamps  and  candles  enforced  by  pro- 
clamation are  hung  out  from  every 
window.  The  banquet  is  over; 
Gresham,  according  to  an  old  play 
by  T.  Heywood,  whom  Charles  lAmb 
called  a  prose  Shakspeare,  is  quaffing 
a  beaker  to  her  Majesty's  health,  and 
in  the  goblet  he  has  thrown  a  pearl 
of  enormous  value,  crushed  to  pow- 
der. He  is  drinking  it  off ;  so  says 
the  poet  : 

*  Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes ; 
Instead  of  sugar  Oreabam  drinks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  qiieen  and  mlstresB .'  Pledge  it*  lords. 

And  now  the  queen  prepares  to 
return  through  Comhill.  What  a 
scene  meets  her  eye  as  she  enters  the 
Exchange!  That  quadrangle  is 
lighted  up  and  fully  occupied,  as  if 
by  magic.  Gresham  had  gone  around 
the  upper  pawn,  and  had  begged  the 
shopkeepers  to  furnish  and  adorn  aa 
many  shops  as  they  could  with  wax- 
lights  and  wares,  under  a  promise  of 
their  having  them  for  a  year  without 
rent,  that  rent  being  forty  shillings. 
Underneath  were  the  haberdashers' 
and  milliners'  shops,  where  you  might 
also  buy  mouse-traps  and  shoeing- 
homs,  lanterns  and  Jews'  trumpets. 
Above  were  the  armourers,  where  a 
man  could  pick  up  wonderful  cu- 
riosities of  the  date  of  the  Eoses,  or 
could  furbish  himself  for  a  tourney 
under  the  very  auspices  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.  There,  goldsmiths,  book^l- 
lers,  apothecaries,  venders  of  glass 
wares,  so  rich,  that  Stow,  in  his 
honest  enthusiasm,  declares  that 
'  even  princes  soon  sent  daily  to  be 
sensed  of  the  boat  sort.'  Those  who 
paraded  the  pawn,  walked,  it  has 
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been  said,  on  the  top  of  a  wealthy 
mine,  for  the  cellaiB  were  fall  of 
treasores ;  and  from  these  the  En^- 
lii^  nobility  '  did  adorn  either  their 
closets  or  themselyes.'  And  the  gal- 
lery is  already  faU  of  gallants,  going 
from  shop  to  shop,  like  bees  from 
flower  to  flower;  for,  in  Gresham's 
time,  the  pawn  was  in  the  most 
fEuhionable  part  of  London:  what 
Grosvenor  Square  is  now,  the  Bai> 
bican  and  Aldersgate  Street  were 
then,  to  the  great  world ;  the  Minories 
were  as  fissionable  as  Park  Lane, 
and  Basing  Hall  as  exclnsiye  as  St 
James's. 

The  great  quadrangle  is  crowded 
with  people  as  the  queen  enters. 
What  a  shout  arises  to  the  clear, 
calm  skies!  Elizabeth,  perfect  in  her 
part,  pauses  to  read  the  words  which 
her  merchants  had  caused  to  be  in- 
scribed in  four  languages — ^Latin, 
English,  Dutch,  and  French— on  the 
building.  '  Sir  Thomas  Greeham, 
knight,  at  his  own  costs  and  charges, 
to  tne  ornament  and  public  use  of 
this  royal  City  of  London,  caused  this 
place  from  the  foundation  to  be 
erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  1566 : 
and  it  was  fall  ended  anno  1569.^ 
Then  the  queen  alights:  she  passes 
through  every  part  of  the  edifice; 
she  lingers  in  the  '  pawn ;'  admires 
the  finest  wares  in  the  world  already 
displayed  there ;  (we  do  not  find  it 
recorded  that  she  bought  any ;)  and 
then  she  caused  the  same  Bourse  by 
a  herald  and  trumpet  to  be  pro- 
claimed '  The  Royal  Exchange,'  and 
'so to  be  called  from  thencef^th,  and 
not  otherwise.'  The  ordinance  has 
been  respected;  but  the  King  of 
kings  has  not  permitted  that  the 
mundane  glories  of  our  great  mer- 
chant should  abide  until  our  time. 
The  beautiftd  building  which  the 
queen  thus  christened  was  among 
the  most  lamentable  losses  of  the 
Great  Fire. 

In  the  engraving  the  Royal  Ex- 
change founded  by  Greshson,  and 
built  under  the  architectural  caie  of 
Henrick,  a  Fleming,  surmounts  on 
the  left  hand  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas.    The  second  Exchange,  re- 

E resented  on  the  right,  mis6^  the 
onoiur  of  being  built  according  to  a 
magnificent  plan  suggested  by  tiie 
great  Sir  Christopher,  through  the 


preference  shown  to  the  design  of  a 
Mr.  Jerman,  one  of  the  City  smrey- 
ors.  This  edifice  was  boat  on  the 
loth  January,  1838.  The  preeent 
noble  structare,  exhibited  at  ue  foot 
of  the  iUufitratioD,  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Tite,  and  opened  by  Her  Msyesty 
Queen  Victcnia,  on  the  aSth  October, 
1844. 

The  sounds  of  the  herald's  vdoe 
have  died  away ;  the  trumpets  bftTe 
ceased,  and  Elizabeth  is  passing  back 
towards  Whitehall;  the  streets  aie 
lighted  up,  not  with  hired  tench- 
bearers,  but  by  her  ftithfol  li^ea, 
every  person  having  supplied  bun- 
self  with  a  torch;  and  one  Uaze of 
light  discbees  the  royal  cavalcade,  of 
which  the  virgin  queen,  whose  &oe 
and  form  seem  made  for  state  occa- 
sions, is  the  oeotzQ.  As  she  goes 
alon^,  Elizabeth  asks  La  Mothe 
F^nelon  whether  this  scene  did  not, 
in  a  small  way,  remind  him  of  the 
late  public  rejoicings  in  Paris  an  the 
public  entrance  of  the  king?  And 
then  she  added  t^t  it  did  her  heart 
good  to  see  herself  so  beloved  by  her 
subjects ;  and  again  that  she  knew 
they  had  no  otfer  cause  for  regret 
than  that  they  knew  her  to  be  mor- 
tal, and  that  th^  had  no  prospect  or 
certainty  of  a  successor  bom  of  hez^ 
self  to  reign  over  them  after  her 
death  —  a  plain  hint,  of  which  La 
Mothe  F^nelon,  of  course,  took  ad- 
vantage. Gresham  zetams  to  his 
own  home,  radiant  with  triumph. 
Like  many  otiier  homes  it  had  a 
'  skeleton  in  the  closet'  In  one  of 
the  remotest  chambers  of  that  sump- 
tuous mansion  there  languished  a 
young  creature— the  victim  of  royal 
tyranny.  Her  abject  condition,  her 
moumfid  fiEite,  hoc  actual  innocence 
had  pleaded  for  her  in  vain;  her 
royal  descent  was,  in  fiict,  her  crime. 
And  it  was  enough. 

Few  pages  in  history  are  more 
touching  ukan  the  annals  of  tiiose 
three  doomed  sisters — ^Lady  Jane, 
Lady  Katharine,  and  Lady  Mary 
Grey.  They  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  descended  throu^  their  mother, 
Frances  Brandon,  nom  Maiy,  tiie 
Bister  of  Henry  VIEL,  to  whose  pos- 
terity the  succession  stood  entwled 
by  that  monarch's  will.  Their  mis- 
fortune was  aggravated  by  the  sen- 
sibility of  thdr  natures,  which  dung 
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to  some  object  of  afifection.  Lady 
Jane's  story  is  one  of  the  monmfal 
tragedies  of  English  history.  Lady 
Eatharine  had  loved  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  married  him.  When 
that  diiec&nce  had  been  discoTered, 
she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  deliyered  of  a  son.  Lord 
Hertford,  who  was  in  Fiance,  was 
sent  for.  He  came  bravely  back  and 
&ced  his  destiny.  He,  too,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  nnhappy 
Lady  Katharine  met  him  in  secret; 
tiien  another  son  was  bom,  and  Eli- 
zabeth, infuriated,  severed  the  hus- 
band and  wife  for  ever.  Death,  after 
seven  years  of  close  durance,  had 
released  the  Lady  Eatharine  from 
her  sorrows;  there  was  still  another 
victim,  the  'Little  Lady  Mary,'  as 
she  was  ever  styled. 

This  hapless  girl  had  been  be- 
trothed in  ner  childhood  to  Arthur, 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  but  that  match 
was  broken  off.  Depressed,  alarmed, 
and,  as  often  happens,  degraded  in 
taste  by  adverse  fortune.  Lady  Mary, 
living  as  she  did  about  the  court, 
not  as '  the  light  royal  blood  of  Eng- 
land,' but  as  a  poor  dependant,  fell 
in  love  with  the  gentleman-porter  of 
the  queen,  and  master  of  the  jewels, 
*  1^  name  Thomas  Keys.  Perhaps 
her  few  happy  hours  were  associated 
with  this  man  and  his  office;  per- 
haps he,  a  widower,  double  her  age, 
and  the  &ther  of  several  childi^, 
had  looked  on  her,  at  first,  as  a 
daughter.  They  were  married  one 
night  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Serjeant- 
porter's  chamber,  near  the  water-gate 
at  Westminster;  and  though  there 
were  witnesses,  tiie  ceremony,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  kept  secret  At 
all  events.  Lady  Mary  had  perhaps 
hoped, '  that  by  marrying  so  greatly 
beneath  her,  she  might  escape  the 
jealousy  which  had  doomed  her  sister 
Eathanne  to  misery.  'Frighted,' 
writes  old  Fuller, '  by  the  inMcity 
of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Jane  and 
Katharine,  she  forgot  her  rank,  that 
she  might  secure  her  safety,  and 
married  one  whom  she  could  love, 
and  none  could  fear.' 

A  letter  dated  At^^ust  arst,  1565, 
written  by  Secretary  Cecil,  shows 
how  quickly  the  secret  marriage  was 
disclosed:  ' Here,' writes  the  courtier 
of  eonrtiers^ '  is  an  unhappy  chanoe^ 


and  monstrous.  The  serjeant-porter 
being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  the 
coui^  hath  married  secretly  the  Lady 
Mary  Grey,  the  least  of  the  court 
They  are  committed  to  several 
prisons.    The  offence  is  very  great' 

After  various  inquisitorial  exami- 
nations before  the  Privy  Council, 
Lady  Mary  was  ccnnmitted  to  close 
custody,  where,  it  appears  not 
Elizabetii,  however,  had  a  practice 
of  quartering  her  state  prisoners  on 
weadtiiy  English  £Eunilies;  and  the 
poor  little  captive  was  soon  entrusted 
to  the  keepingof  a  certain  country 
squire  naniied  Hawtrey,  who  lived  at 
the  Chequers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chil- 
tem  Hills.  Lady  Mary  was  de- 
posited, therefore,  in  this  retired  but 
pleasant  abode,  there  to  have  '  no 
conference  of  any,'  and  to  be  attended 
by  one  waiting-woman  only.  Here, 
her  little  breaking  heart  was  poured 
out  in  petitions  to  the  queen,  who 
sent  her  to  her  maternal  step-grand- 
mother, the  dowager  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk. The  unhappy  gurl  met  with 
no  very  kind  reception,  it  appears ; 
for  she  was  shabby,  disgraced,  and 
destitute.  Supplies  of  clothes,  or  of 
household  things,  were  then  called 
'stuff,'  the  delicate  word  'articles' 
not  being  then  in  vogue.  The 
haughty  old  duchess  thus  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  State— 'Good  Mr. 
Seoretaiy '  she  called  him— in  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  her  poor  charge,  as 
of  her  grasping  self: 

'  Would  to  God,'  she  writes, '  you 
had  seen  what  stuff  it  isl  She  had 
nothing  left  but  an  old  hairy  fearer 
bed  all-to  torn,  and  fall  of  patches, 
without  either  bolster  or  counter- 
pane, but  two  old  pillows,  one  larger 
and  one  longer  than  the  other;  an 
old  quilt  of  silk,  so  worn  as  the 
cotton  of  it  comes  out  Such  a 
piteous  little  canopy  curtain  of  red 
sarsnet,  as  was  scant  good  enough  to 
hang  over  some  secSet  stool;  and 
two  little  pieces  of  old  hangings, 
both  of  them  not  seven  yards  broad. 
Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  heartily  con- 
sider of  this;  and  If  you  shall  think 
it  meet,  be  a  means  for  her,  to  the 
queen's  mi^jesty,  that  she  might  have 
uie  furniture  of  one  chamber  for  her- 
self and  her  maid :  and  ^e  and  I 
will  play  the  good  housewives,  and 
make  shift  wil^  her  old  bed  for  her 
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man/  Then  slio  asks  for  some  old 
biiver  pots  to  fetch  her  drink  in ;  and 
two  little  cups  to  drink  from:  one  for 
beer^  one  for  wine ;  also,  for  a  basin 
and  ewer,  '  though  that  I  fear/  she 
adds,  *  were  too  much.*  *  For  she 
hath  nothing  in  this  world.'  And 
all  these  things  were  to  be  rede- 
livered to  her  Miyesty  I  Well  might 
she  add  that  the  poor  young  lady 
was  sad  at  heart,  penitent,  and 
ashamed.'  She  could  scarcely  get 
her  to  eat ;  '  She  hath  not  eaten  so 
much  as  a  chicken's  wing,  and  I  fear 
lest  she  should  die  in  her  griel' 

There  was  another  cause  for  sor- 
row and  shame.  Thomas  Keys,  the 
sergeant-porter,  was  no  hero  of  ro- 
mance ;  not  only  was  he  fiftt,  as  well 
as  tall — a  &tal  obstacle  to  sentiment — 
but  he  was  a  mere  craven.  Though 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
wedded  his  little  wife  for  her  pit- 
tance of  loo/.  a  year— all  she  had — 
we  may  safely  set  him  down  as  an 
interested  man.  True,  he  was  in  the 
Fleet,  that  ^)estilent  hole,  where  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
attracted  no  pity  from  the  higher 
powers.  Pity  was  no  virtue  of  me- 
diasval  growth.  Whatever  we  are, 
however  deteriorated,  as  some  say, 
we  have  twenty  times  more  compas- 
sion in  our  \mxia  than  our  ancestors 
had.  Much  do  we  owe  to  an  honest, 
free  press  which  keeps  up  those 
feelings.  Poor,  fat  Master  Keys,  who 
had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the 
royal  household,  by  no  means  liked 
his  quarters.  Master  of  the  revels, 
for  him  there  was  no  more  joy  in 
life.  At  lengih  he  offered  to  re- 
nounce his  wife,  and  consent  to  the 
nullification  of  his  marriage.  Poor 
little  Mary  I  her  sister  Katharine  had 
had,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  a  true  heart  bled  for  her ;  and 
that  the  brave  Hertford  suffered 
gladly  a  fine  of  15,000/.  for  the  sake 
of  an  adored  and  injured  wife.  But 
the  poor  porter  had  no  such  heroism ; 
and  then,  his  children  were  suffering 
with  him;  and  then — but  we  seek 
not  to  excuse  hinu  Let  us  leave  him 
in  the  Fleet,  where,  if  any  one  cared 
to  inquire,  which,  seemingly  no  one 
did,  it  would  most  likely  have  been 
found  that  he  died. 

At  len^  the  Lady  Mary's  destiny 
was  agam  changed.    She  was  en- 


trusted to  GieBham*8  charge.  He 
was  then  living  in  Basing  Hall  Street, 
and  it  is  apparent  from  letters  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burgon,  that  she  was  there  on 
that  proud  day  of  Gresham's  life 
when  Elizabeth  opened  the  Ex- 
chtmge.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  met,  but  rather  reason  to  sup-  * 
pose  that  Lady  Mary  was  locked  up 
m  some  remote  chamber  whUst  £h- 
zabeth  was  in  the  house. 

We  wish  we  could  record  that 
Grcsham  was  kind  to  this  poorciea- 
ture ;  but  he  hated  the  office  thus 
entrusted  to  him.  EUs  wife,  the 
^;rasping,  prosperous  woman,  hated 
it  stul  more.  Uresham,  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  Leicester,  calls  the  charge 
his  'wife's  bondage  and  heart-sor- 
row.' Licessantly  did  he  solicit 
that  the  Lady  Mary  might  be 
removed.  Selfishness  can  always 
plead  duty;  so  now  there  is  a  plea 
put  in,  that  my  Lady  Gresham's 
mother  is  fourscore  years  old,  and 
requires  her  attention  more ;  that  he 
and  his  wife  are  going  to  ride  to 
Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  thirly-five  miles 
away, '  and  what  are  they  to  do  with 
the  Lady  Mary^  Yet  the  poor 
bird  he  had  thus  to  keep  encaged, 
bereft  as  she  was  of  all  hope,  all 
girlish  happiness,  was,  it  seems,  as 
loveable  a  little  captive  as  ever  pined 
in  its  thraldom.  Her  true  heart  still 
turned  to  the  ingrate  Keys.  When 
told  that  he  was  dead — two  years 
after  she  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  the  Greshams — she  bitterly  la- 
mented him,  and  entreated  Gresham 
to  write  to  Cecil  to  let  her  have  to  keep 
and  bring  up  'poor  Keys'  orphan 
children.'  She  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  mourning ;  hitherto  she  had 
always  signed  herself  *  Mary  Grey,' 
but  when  the  grave  had  closed  over 
her  husband  she  fearlessly  and 
touchingly  took  his  name,  even  in 
writing  to  the  great  Burleigh  him- 
sel£  At  last  she  regained  her  Uberty, 
after  being  throe  years  the  xmwi- 
come  guest  of  Gresham  and  his  lady. 
Accomplished,  as  well  as  gentle,  her 
books  were  her  solace,  and  she  read 
both  French  and  Italian.  She  died 
a  young  widow  seven  years  after  the 
decease  of  Keys.  Miserably  poor, 
a  few  trinkets,  a  score  or  two  of 
books  were  all  the  property  left  by 
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tiiis  scion  of  a  royal  house,  this 
descendant  from  the  queen  consort 
of  Louis  Xn.,  and  from  the  courtly 
and  prosperous  Charles  Brandon. 

Perhaps,  as  Gresham  returned  to 
his  own  splendid  house  in  Bishop's 
Gate,  he  sometimes  saw  that  pensiye 
&ce  gazing  into  the  quadrangle  of 
that  which  Stow  desig^ted  as  a 
•  house  for  men  of  worship/ 

The  mansion  in  whicn  Gresham 
liyed  was  built  after  the  model  of 
a  Flemish  house,  and  by  Flemish 
artisans ;  it  was  one  story  high,  and 
the  open  square  before  it  was  planted 
with  a  row  of  trees  on  eacn  side. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  his  position, 
Gresham  is  said  to  have  thought 
with  Solomon,  'that  the  merchan- 
dize of  wisdom  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandize of  olver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold.'  He  there- 
fore resolyed  that  this  house  should, 
after  Lady  Gresham's  death,  be  con- 
verted into  a  college,  and  he  gave 
np  the  rents  of  the  Exchange,  each 
shop  in  the  pawn,  even  in  his  time, 
being  4/.  instead  of  40^.,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  an  endowment  for  this 
seat  of  learning. 

Both  Gresham's  properties  in  the 
City — ^the  Exchange  and  his  house 
at  St  Helen's— were  left  bv  him  in 
trust  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  Mercers^  Company.  These 
bodies  corporate  were  to  nominate 
seven  lecturers,  one  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  on  divinity,  astzonomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  medicine,  and 
rhetoric.  Each  profbssor  was  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house, 
with  a  salary  of  50Z.  yearly ;  in  the 
present  day,  this  is  equivalent  to 
500/.  yearly,  and  is  a  fur  more  ade- 
quate remuneration  than  that  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Kegius 
Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  lecturers  were,  on 
the  principle  of  that  day  in  which 
Catholicism  still  shed  its  influence 
over  society,  to  be  bachelors.  Gre- 
sham, it  is  supposed,  fiEuicied  that 
seven  men  could  live  peaceaHy  to- 
gether ;  but  that  if  there  were  seven 
ladies,  they  would  certainly  quarreL 
Yet,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale 
at  Paris,  the  experiment  of  married 
professors  seems  to  have  answered, 
and  delightful  society  to  have  been 
fanned. 

VOL.  n. — NO.  X. 


The  will,  in  which  this  and  other 
bequests  were  made,  was  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  own  hand,  and 
on  all  the  eight  leaves  was  the  seal 
of  a  grasshopper  affixed.  And  he 
conjures  the  parties  to  whom  his 
great  property  was  intrusted  to 
cany  out  nis  wishes  as  they  will 
answer  before  Almighty  God. 

But  the  intentions  of  this  far- 
sighted  man  were  not  fulfilled.  His 
grand  scheme  was  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  merchants  and  citizens 
of  London ;  he  therefore  gave  them 
free  access  to  these  lectures;  he 
believed  them  to  be  capable  of 
combining  the  higher  sciences  with 
the  practical  busmess  of  life,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  he  was 
right.  He  instituted  a  chadr  of 
astronomy  when  there  was  none 
other  in  this  country,  and  whilst 
astrology  was  still  accredited  by  the 
learned.  He  wished  to  restore  music, 
which,  as  Fuller  said,  'had  sung  its 
own  dirge  at  the  Beformation,'  to  the 
education  of  the  young;  and  the 
musical  class  of  Gresham  College 
has  been  of  more  service  than  any 
other. 

The  various  benefits  conferred  by 
Gresham  College;  the  great  pro- 
fessors cherished  there,  Christopher 
Wren,  Boyle,  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir 
William  Petty,  Hooke,  Bull,  and 
many  others,  'are  they  not  in  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles '  of  our  civic 
brethren?  and  would  they  not 
require  a  volume  rather  than  a  rapid 
sketch  to  do  them  any  sort  of 
honour?  Better  not  to  touch  at  fdl 
on  subjects  so  important  than  to 
touch  with  a  careless  hand.  One 
word  about  our  pet  aversion— Lady 
Gresham.  She  was  the  richest  widow 
of  her  time,  living  sometimes  at 
Osterley  Park,  in  Middlesex,  some- 
times at  Si  Helen's.  Her  husband, 
in  his  last  will,  made  use  of  these 
solemn  words — ^'I  do  wholly  put 
my  trust  in  her.'  Yet  she  tried  to 
act  contrary  to  Gresham's  will,  and 
to  dip  into  that  small  portion  of  his 
property  which  was  intrusted  to  her 
for  her  lifetime  only ;  and  her  son, 
Mr.  William  Read,  who  somehow 
took  to  himself  the  mass  of  Gre- 
sham's fortune,  resembled  his  very 
odious  maternal  parent  Amongst 
other  omissions,  he  left  the  tomb  of 
2  n 
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Sir  Thomas  Graaliaiki  ill  St  Helen's 
ohninh  without  an  insonption, 
although  his  mother's  remains  re- 
posed there  with  those  of  Grediam. 
Perhaps  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say  ^ut  that  venerable  and  defunct 
female  miser. 

Eoar  stately  mansions  in  the 
comity  of  Norfolk  owned  Greshanx 
for  their  master.  Fretwood — or,  as 
he  called  it,  his  poor  house  at  Fret- 
wood— the  chie£  At  Osterley  House 
he  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Har  Majesty  found  &ult  with  it ;  the 
court  was  too  large ;  it  would  look 
better,  forsooth,  by  being  divided. 
*  What  doth  Sir  Thomas'— we  quote 
from  Fuller—*  but  in  the  night  time 
send  for  workmen  to  London  (money 
tommandeih  all  things),  who  so 
speedily  and  silently  apply  their 
business,  that  the  next  morning  dis^ 
covered  that  court  double,  whidi  the 
night  had  left  single  before^'  Many 
were  uncertain  whether  the  queen 
were  pleased  or  not  with  this  change ; 
but  all  allow  'twas  no  wonder  that  he 
who  could  so  soon  change  a  build- 
ing could  build  a  'Change ;  others, 
reflecting  on  some  known  differences 
in  this  knighf  s  family,  aflSjrmed  that 
'any  house  is  sooner  divided  than 
united.' 

Mayfidd,  in  Sussex,  was  another 
of^his  grand  abodes,  formerly  an 
archiepiscopal  residence ;  here  he  had 
iron  works,  with  a  forge  and  a  fur- 
nace for  melting  iron,  for  this  won- 
derful man  could  never  be  idle,  and 
had  always  an  eye  for  business.  At 
Osterl^  —  Spirit  of  Fashion  long 
settled  there,  forgive  him! — he  had 
oil-mills,  com-mUls,  paper-mills ; 
yet  he  could  boast  of  a  royal  visit 
there  too,  and  one  of  fhe  rooms  in 
Mayfield  was  long  called  the 
'  Queen's  room.' 

At  length  this  overtaxed  brain  of 
his  suddenly  gave  way ;  no  time  had 
he  to  review  his  life.  That  task,  it 
appears,  was  done  when  the  death  of 
his  son  began  to  wean  him  from  fhe 


worid.  Yet  to  the  last  he  was  a 
'merchant'  and  an  'exchanger.' 
And  after  coming,  between  six  and 
seven  of  the  evening  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1579,  from  the£xohange 
to  his  howe,  he  suddenly  fell  down 
in  his  kitdm.  '  He  was  taJosn  up,' 
says  Holinshed,  who  tdls  <xf  this 
awfol  summons  just  as  if  ha  were 
relating  the  death  of  a  dog  or  horse, 
'  was  found  speechless,  and  presentiy 
died.' 

His  estates,  of  aboofc  3,3002.  yeariy 
value,  come  to  that  widow,  who  coukl 
hardly  keep  her  hands  off  his  pro- 
perty in  trust. 

His  obsequies  were  vary  splendid ; 
that,  we  may  suppose,  Lady  Gre- 
sham  could  not  help.  Yet  until  ihe 
year  1736,  the  solid  marble  slab  over 
his  alabaster  tomb  remained  with* 
out  an  inscription.  Then  ^ese  few 
words— 

SI&  THOMAS  QRESHAH.  KNIQHT, 
Boryd  Decemte  tbo  Ifttb.  1579, 

marked  the  spot,  a  century  after  his 
entombment,  where  the  royal  mer- 
chant lay. 

But  his  statue  though  fidlen, 
Evelyn  tells  us,  at  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  from  its  niche,  'remained 
entire  when  all  those  of  the  kin^ 
since  the  Conquest  were  broken  m 
pieces.' 

Fate  did  him  the  justice  denied 
him  by  his  own  fiEunily. 

The  lovers  of  scarce  tracts  will 
find  in  the  British  Museum  a  pam- 
phlet called  '  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
his  Ghost'  It  has  a  ghastly  title- 
page— to  wit,  the  old  man  in  his 
shroud  holding  a  blazing  torch,  as  if 
the  indignant  spirit  had  revisited 
earth  to  complam  that  his  lectures 
were  only  read  in  term  time.  But 
surely  some  of  the  fiery  beams  of 
that  torch  must  have  lighted  not 
only  on  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  Mercers'  Company,  but  upon 
l^e  shameless  head  of  Lady  Gre- 
shaml 
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txpiTY  ihe  man/  says  Steme, 
Jl  '  who  can  trayel  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  and  find  'tis  all  barren.' 
Turpe  est  ignorare  patriamy  asserts 
the  learned  Linnssns; '  it  is  shameM 
to  be  ignorant  of  one's  own  fitther- 
land/  And  witti  two  such  excellent 
authorities  to  support  me,  I  find 
myseif  at  the  Victoria  terminus,  de- 
tennined  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  every  point  of  interest  on  the 
much-frequented  ronte  to  Brighton. 
I  haw  travelled  to  and  fro  —  to 
Brighton  and  back^from  London 
to  London-supep-Mare — from  the 
metropolis  to  its  sunny  seaside 
subuTD,  and  yioe  Ters&,  more  times 
than  I  think  it  necessary  to  enume- 
rate; and  yet  I  know  that  there  aro 
many  things  of  interest  on  each 
side  of  the  raQ  which  somehow  or 
other  have  escaped  my  notice.  Letme 
see  what  can  be  done  on  ihis  spe- 
cial occasion  to  amend  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  concentrate  into  an 
intelligible  whole  thescattered  memo- 
randa of  many  joumeya  Eor  I  like 
the  road  to  Brighton,  and  i  like 
Brighton  itself.  I  know  that  many 
persons  speak  of  it  despitefdlly ;  its 
hotels  are  dear — its  streets  are  ill- 
paved — there  is  no  shelter  from  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer  —  the 
glare  of  the  chalk  cMSs  is  blinding 
—it  lacks  quiet,  and  seclusion,  and 
romantic  associations— its  supply  of 
fish  is  imperfect;  and  thongh  so  close 
to  the  South  Downs,  it  by  no  means 
abounds  in  Sonth  Down  mutton — its 
lady  visitors  wear  'pork-pie  hats' 
and  exuberant  crinolines,  just  as 
they  do  'at  home,'— its  lodgings? 
Humph!  the  less  said  about  liieir 
dSmgrrments  the  better ;  in  a  word, 
calumny  runs  riot  in  its  dispraise! 
And  yet,  I  place  my  feith  in  Brigh- 
ton. I  enter  the  lists  with  its 
enemie^  and  take  up  the  gage  in 
valiant  confidence.  I  like  its  gay 
and  glittering  Parade;  I  like  its 
loffcy  clifGs  and  resonant  shore;  I 
like  moonb'ght  rambles  on  its  hand- 
aome  pier ;  I  like  Brill's  baths,  and 
I  like  to  dislike  the  Pavilion ;  I  like 


its  jolting  carriages  and  imploring 
boatmen;  I  like  the  amphibious  attire 
in  which  so  many  of  its  male 
patrons  disport  themselves;  I  like 
piciiics  to  the  Devil's  Dyke ;  I  like 
to  wander  about  t^e  glorious  Downs ; 
I  like  the  old  joke  about  its  scarcity 
of  trees — it  has  but  one,  a  s(h)ingle 
beach;  I  like  its  concerts,  and  its 
qneer  little  theatre;  in  a  word,  I 
like  Brighton.  I  join  with  the  great 
Michael  Angelo  in  thanking  G^i^e 
rV.  for  inventing  Brighton !  I  say 
with  him,  '  One  of  the  best  physi- 
cians OUT  city  has  ever  known,  is 
kind,  cheerful,  merry  Doctor  Brigh- 
ton. Hail!  thou  purveyor  of  shrimps, 
and  honest  prescriber  of  South 
Down  mutton;  no  fly  so  pleasant  as 
Brighton'  flys ;  nor  any  clifb  so 
pleasant  to  ride  on;  no  i^ops  so 
beantifrd  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton 
gimcraok  shops,  and  the  fruit  shops, 
and  the  market'  So,  I  put  my 
faith  in  Brighton,  and  rival  railways 
with  temptmg  excursions  to  all  sorta 
of  charming  places  may  receive  my 
occasional  patronage,  but  shall  not 
tear  me  from  my  loyal  allegiance  to 
the  bright  and  merry  city  of  Lon- 
don-down-by-the-Sea. 

But,  bless  me,  how  rapidly  my 
good  goosequill  runs  on  I  (Not  that 
it  w  a  goosequill ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  always  use  a  steel  pen;  but  the 
expression  is  conventional,  and  pret- 
ty, and  traditional,  and  I  like  con- 
servatism in  language.)  Hero  am  I 
talking  about  Brighton  before  I  have 
got  clear  of  Victoria.  The  train, 
however,  is  on  the  point  of  starting. 
Let  us  take  onr  places,  reader,  and 
while  we  are  settling  ourselves  com- 
fortably we  shall  be  carried  through 
the  glass-roofed  arcade  that  screens 
the  smoke  and  vapour  from  the  eyes, 
and  partly  softens  the  noise  of 
screaming  engines  and  rushing  trains 
to  the  ears— of  delicate  Belgravia. 
I  wish,  by  the  way,  some  erudite 
'medicine-man,'  as  Fenimore  Coo- 
per's Indians  expressively  name  tiie 
doctor,  would  compose  a  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  nerves,  and 
2  D  a 
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explain  to  zne,  if  he  oonld,  why  the 
human  neryes— -or  at  least  the  nerres 
of  Londoners— get  more  delicate  and 
sensitiye  as  they  moye  westward. 
It  is  astonishing  how  strong  one's 
neryes  are  about  Whitechapel,  or  in 
the  odoriferous  region  of  me  Mino- 
lies  1  They  are  less  stalwart  when 
one  passes  Temple  Bar;  get  sen- 
sibly feebler  at  Hyde  Park  Comer ; 
and  in  '  the  squares'  are  yery,  yery 
weak  indeed.  Mine  are  always  at 
their  worst  when  I  reach  South  Ken- 
sington. In  tnith^  so  wretched  is 
then  their  condition,  that  I  can  neyer 
contemplate  Captain  Fowke's  great 
architectural  mumph  without  a 
Judder  1    Strange^  isn't  it  ? 

Do  you  bethink  yourself,  0  reader  I 
as  you  speed  by  Batlersea  Park — 
that  &yourite  Sunday  haunt  of 
amorous  guardsmen  and  coy  ser- 
yants  '  out  for  the  day '—that,  in  the 
low  grounds  now  partly  coy^red  l^ 
its  young  plantations,  took  place,  in 
1829,  the  mmous  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea?  Ctoly  three-and-thirty 
years  ago ;  and  yet  what  aehange  in 
public  opinion!  A  duel  between 
Lord  Clyde  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, or  Lord  Palmerston  and  John 
Bright,  would,  now-a-days,  hardly 
seem  more  preposterous.  '  ASediB 
of  honour'  are,  happily,  altogether 
out  of  date,  —  Colonel  Bentinck, 
Lieut-Col.  Dickson,  and  Ihe  O'Do- 
noghue  notwithstanding.  A  duel- 
list is,  indeed,  a  madman  who  ought 
to  be  confined '  during  Her  Mi^^s 
pleasure.' 

Battersea,  according  to  the  ety- 
mologitsts,  is  a  corruption  of  F(p- 
tricesey,  that  is,  Peter^  Island,  the 
manor  haying  belonged  to  the  abbey 
church  of  Si  Peter,  Westminster. 
Its  hideous  church  is  of  interest  to 
the  student  as  the  burial-place  of 
that  extraordinary  genius,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  closed  his  troubled 
career,  with  all  its  remarkable  alter- 
nations from  the  heights  of  power  to 
the  depths  of  insignificance,  in  his 
ancestral  mansion,  at  Battersea,  in 
1751-  I  ^cy  that  the  present  age 
is  inclined  to  underrate  the  Jacobite 
philosopher.  Lord  Chesterfield,  no 
mcompetent  judge,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  powers.  '  Whateyer 
subject/  he  says, '  Lord  Bolingbroke 


speaks  ox  writes  np(m,  he  adorns 
with  the  most  splendid  eloquence; 
not  a  studied  or  kiboured  eloquence, 
but  such  a  flowing  happiness  of  dio- 
tion,  which  (from  care,  perhaps,  at 
first)  is  become  so  fiunihar  to  him, 
that  eyen  his  most  famiiffiT  oonyer- 
sations,  if  taken  down  in  writing, 
would  bear  the  press,  without  iSe 
least  correction  either  as  to  method 
or  style.'  There  are  passages  in 
'  The  Patriot  King'  among  the  most 
splendid  in  our  language. 

From  Battersea  to  New  Wands- 
worth we  pursue  a  course  ahnost 
parallel  to  that  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Bailway.  At  New 
Wandsworth  we  turn  aside,  uid 
cross  the  grayel  pits  of  the  once 
picturesque  common,  in  sight  of  the 
county  prison,  and  of  a  curious  pie 
of  attenuated  buildings,  the  Ihous- 
trial  School  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's.  At  Balham  Hill  we  are 
about  4}  m.  from  the  Victoria  ter- 
minus. Here  we  cross  the  main 
road  from  London  to  £^)som  —  a 
tr^ject  much  &youied  by  Londoners 
on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days.  Bal- 
ham (anciently  Beige's  or  Balge's 
?iam,  home,  or  settlement)  is  an 
agreeable  cluster  of  trim  yillas, 
seated  in  little  blossomy  bits  of  gar- 
den ground,  and  usuaUy  adorned 
with  miniature  conseryatories.  There 
is  at  least  one  noticeable  merit  in 
our  English  yillas,  not  always  to 
be  found  in  continental  chateaux ; 
whateyer  their  architectural  exube- 
rances, and  phantasies  in  stucco, 
they  are  exquisitely  clean  and  wcdl- 
ordered.  The  windows  are  innocent 
of  dust ;  the  walls  dazzle  you  with 
their  whiteness ;  the  gardens  are  as 
trim  as  roller,  and  scythe,  and  pru- 
ning-knife  can  make  them.  And, 
generally,  on  their  smooth  green 
lawns  are  grouped  a  couple  or  so 
of  happy  English  children,  dressed 
with  characteristic  neatness  and 
propriety. 

Another  mile,  and  we  stop  at 
Streatham,  passing,  on  our  right,  the 
still  leafy  expanse  of  Streatha^  Com- 
mon, and  the  low  white  house,  just 
yisible  through  the  trees,  of  Streat- 
ham Park,  where  Dr.  Johnson  lec- 
tured Mrs.  Thnde  oyer  'tea  and 
toast,'  and  Fanny  Bumey  glowed 
with  pride  when  she  first  xeceiyed 
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the  great  moralist's  commendatioiL 
For  nearly  fifteen  years  it  was  bis 
constant  resort  He  left  it,  finally, 
in  October  178  a,  with  a  prayer  that 
ho  might  always  '  with  hnmble  and 
sincere  thankfolness,  remember  the 
comforts  and  conyeniences  he  bad 
enjoyed  there/  The  house  and  gar* 
dens  were  afterwardsgreatly  altered 
by  Mr.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  l^^e's  second 
husband,  the  'singing  master'  on 
whom  Johnson  ponied  so  mnch  nn- 
deserved  contempt  All  who  can 
admire  wit,  grace,  and  good-natoie 
in  a  woman  will  rejoice,  by  the  way, 
that  justice  has  been  recently  done 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  memory  by  Mr. 
Hayward's  clever  and  agreeable 
volumes. 

In  Streatham  Church  there  is  a 
good  Early  English  canopy,  and  a 
mutilated  '  cumbent  figure  in  maile 
with  a  lyon  at  his  feet,'  which  an 
absurd  tradition  reports  to  com- 
memorate the  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  Two  members 
of  the  Thrale  &mily  are  honoured 
with  sonorous  Latin  inscriptions  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Flaxman's  monument 
to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hoare  ia  el^antly 
simple. 

It  was  on  a  glowing  autumnal 
noon,  in  August  1668,  that  'Mrs. 
Pepys  and  Mercer  and  Deborah' — 
Mr.  Pepys  himself  is  my  authority — 
*  went  with  Pellicy'  to  see  the  gip- 
sies at  Norwood,  and  have  their  for- 
tunes told.  There  were  umbrageous 
oaks  in  those  days  to  screen  good 
"Mis,  Pepys  from  the  scorching  sun, 
and  real  gipsies— who  dealt  in  no  fic- 
titious dret,  but  were  learned  in  all 
the  arts  of  pahnistry,  and  something 
more  —  to  terrify  inquiring  ladies 
with  their  shrewd  guesses  and  lucky 
vaticinations.  In  1646,  the  'wood' 
covered  830  acres,  wherein  the  in- 
habitante  of  Croydon  had  herbage 
for  all  manner  of  cattie,  and  mastage 
for  swine  without  stint  The  swine, 
now-a-days,  have  to  fieitten  without 


At  Norwood,  for  many  years,  Mar- 
garet Finch,  the  Queen  of  the  Gip- 
sies, lived  in  regal  splendour.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  109,  in  1740,  and 
was  buried  at  Beckenham.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  interred  at  Dulwich  in 
1768.   The  poet  Langhome  speaks  of 

'  Norwood'!  patrimonial  grovei^ 


through  which 

The  tawny  fatber  with  his  oflbpring  roToa, 
When  Bonuner  tauB  lead  slow  the  sultry  day.' 

But  though  shorn  of  its  oaks,  and 
no  longer  haunted  by  the  real,  ori- 
ginal Egyptians,  Norwood  retains 
some  pleasant  places,  and  nooks  of 
'  greenery  for  poete  mada^  Within 
sight  of  the  rail,  are  the  many  white 
tombstones  of  Norwood  Cemetery, 
and  the  el^ant  pile  of  Norwood 
Church.  The  station, '  Lower  Nor- 
wood,' is  about  equidistant  be- 
tween Streatham  and 'Gi^  Hill;' 
the  latter  locale,  with  its  signi- 
ficant name,  recalling  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  this  agreeable  neighbour- 
hood. 

Now  we  are  in  sight  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  soon  are  borne  through 
a  tunnel  which  passes  under  a  por- 
tion of  its  buOdings.  Everybody  has 
been  to  Sir  Joseph  Pazton's  pio^ 
turesque  structure— which,  with  iJl 
ite  &ulte,  makes  one  bitterly  regret 
that  the  design  of  the  New  Exhiln- 
tion  building  was  not  sugg^ted  by 
the  architect-gardener  ratiier  than 
by  the  architect-captain  held  in 
honour  at  South  Kensmgton— every- 
body, I  say,  has  been  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  eitiier  to  hear  Titiens,  or  see 
Blondm,  or  as  an  Odd  Fellow,  an 
Ancient  Forester,  an  archer,  or  a 
volunteer,  and  therefore  lam  spared 
the  necessity  of  describing  it  I 
leave  it  behind  me  as  quickly  as  poa- 
sible,  and  turn  my  gaze  upon  the 
deep  masses  of  foliage  whicn  cover 
up  the  distant  village  of  Beckenham 
— you  may  note  its  position  by  ite 
white  church-spire — and  clothe  the 
green  uplands  of  pleasant  Bromley, 
and  crest  the  ridge,  stretching  away 
westward,  of  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Surrey.  Then  I  find  myself  de- 
scendmg  rapidly  into  the  fourfold 
shed  of  the  Norwood  Junction  (near- 
ly 11  m.  fipom  Victoria),  where  there 
is  that  running  to  and  fro  of  en- 
gines, and  shunting  of  carriages,  and 
mazy  motion  of  rapid  port^,  and 
repetition  of  dissonant  whistles, 
which  seem  the  things  proper  to  see 
and  hear  at  all  railway  junctions. 
As  there  is  nothing  under  this  par- 
ticular shed  to  afford  any  high  de- 
gree of  amusement,  and  as  I  have 
nought  to  do  but  to  read— whi<^  I 
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do,  deyontly,  and  six  tiines  oyer — 
the  large  placard  settmg  forth  the 
claims  of  'London  Society'  on  the 
patronage  of  a  discerning  pabhc,  I 
am  Tery  glad  when  the  train  onoe 
more  xesumes  its  onward  course, 
and  am  pleased  to  find  myself,  as  I 
do,  in  five  minntes,  at  Croydon. 

Whether  in  the  word  'Croydon' 
we  are  to  recognize,  as  some  ety- 
mologists say,  crate  and  don,  *  the  hill 
of  dmlk,'  or,  as  others  assert,  croin 
dene,  'the  valley  of  sheep,'  I  am  not 
prepared  to  decide;  bat  I  have  no 
hesrtation  in  pronouncing  the  town 
80  called  the  busiest,  most  prosper- 
ous, and  wealthiest  in  Surrey.  In 
185 1  it  numbered  30,343  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  last  census  gave  a  total  of 
30,229.  It  contained  3,451  inhabited 
houses  in  1851,  and  5,286  in  1861. 
Handsome  Tillas  have  sprung  up  on 
every  side,  tenanted  by  '  city  men,' 
whose  portly  persons  orowd  the  early 
morning  trains  to  London,  and  the 
afternoon  trains/ram  London.  The 
streets  are  well  h^ted;  the  shops 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  me- 
tropolis. There  is  a  town  hall,  and 
a  market,  and  a  good  pubhc  lecture 
hall,  and,  altogether,  it  would  puzzle 
a  cynic  to  disooYer  its  resemDlanoe 
to*  the  Croydon  satirized  by  one 
Hannay,  just  two  hundred  years  ago. 

<Jn  midst  of  theee  sUnda  Croydon,  dotbed  in 
blacke. 
In  a  low  bottom,  sink  of  all  Ihme  hlUi, 
And  in  receipt  of  all  tlie  durtie  wncko. 
Which  from  their  tops  still  in  abundance  trills; 
The  unpaved  lanes  with  mnddie  mire  it  fills: 
If  one  shower  falls,  or  if  that  blessing  stay, 
Ton  well  niay  $cent,  Imt  never  see  your  way.' 

Of  its  '  good  old  times '  this  an- 
cient town  retains  many  memorials. 
A  palace  was  built  here  by  the  able 
Lanfranc,  Arohbishqp  of  Canter- 
bury, for  himself  and  nis  successors, 
and  its  noble  hall  is  still  extant, 
though  now  desecrated  into  a  large 
stcttun-washing  establishment,  whose 
rafters  hung  wit^  damp  linen  con- 
ceal tiie  fine  groined  roof.  It  was 
here  that  Archbishop  Parker  re- 
ceived Queen  Elizabeth  in  July  1573, 
and  BO  splendidly  entertained  her, 
that  in  her  dehght  at  his  bountiful 
housekeeping  she  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve her  indignation  against  his 
marriaga  'Madam,'  she  said,  as 
she  took  leave  of  tiie  unfortunate 


ardibishopess,  'Madam  1  may  not 
call  you ;  and  Mistress  1  am  ashamed 
to  call  you;  so  as  I  know  not  what 
to  call  you,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  thank 
you.'  The  palace  ami  its  lands  were 
sequestrated  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  con- 
ferred upon  a  Itoundhead  soldier, 
who  is  quaintly  described  as  '  a 
notable  man  at  a  thanksgiving  din- 
ner, having  terrible  long  teeth,  and 
a  prodigious  stomach.' 

Croydon  Church  is  a  really  fine 
specimen  of  the  Peq)endicular  style, 
and  was  completed,  as  we  see  it  now« 
by  Ardibishop  Chicheley  in  1414- 
1 44 1 .  Its  interior  is  remarkable  for 
interesting  memorials  to  many  of 
the  Anglican  primates ;  to  the  learn- 
ed and  charitable  Whit^ift,  d.  1610 : 
the  prudent  Grindall,  d.  1563 ;  and 
Sheldon,  'the  pillar  of  the  churdi^' 
d.  1677*  Here,  too,  is  buried  quaint 
old  Alexander  Barclay,  d.  155a,  who 
translated  the  'Naufragium  Secu- 
lare  '  into  excellent  English  as  the 
'Ship  of  Fools.' 

For  the  traveller  who  has  time  to 
pause  a  while  at  Croydon,  the  quad- 
rangular Elizabethan  pile  of  Whit- 
giftrs  Hospital  will  raesent.some  in- 
teresting points.  The  charity  not 
only  supports  twenty-two  almismen 
and  si^een  ahnswomen,  '  brethren' 
and  'sisters'  as  our  ancestors  sig- 
xuficantly  termed  them,  but  a  good 
school  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  another  (in  projection)  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  class.  Old- 
ham, the  satirist  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
once  '  usher '  in  the  school  here,  and 
a  curious  story  is  told  of  a  visit  paid 
to  him,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  Earls 
of  Bochester  and  Dorset,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
and  of  taste.  'By  a  very  natural 
mistake  they  were  introduced  to 
Shepherd,  the  master,  who  would 
willingly  have  taken  ihe  honour  of 
the  visit  to  himself,  but  was  soon 
convinced,  to  his  mortification,  that 
he  had  neither  wit  nor  learning 
enough  to  make  a  party  in  such 
comjpany.' 

After  quitting  the  Croydon  sta- 
tion, the  mie  runs  through  a  very 
pleasant  country,  the  Addington 
liills  rearing  their  fix-crowned  crests 
upon  the  1^  and  open  fields  stretch- 
ing &r  away  on  the  right,  with  snug 
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&rmstead6,  and  clusters  of  cottages, 
and  a  villa  or  two,  scattered  about 
them  whereyer  a  clump  of  trees  or 
a  gently-swelling  upland  offers  an 
agreeable  site.  As  we  progress 
southward,  remark  (on  the  left)  the 
manorial  mansion  of  Hayling,  charm- 
ingly situated  in  a  pleasant  dell, 
whose  natural  beauties  inspired  the 
poet-laureate,  Whitehead,  to  pour 
out  a  quantity  of  doggrel  verse  as 
his  homage  to  the  genius  loci.  The 
rounded  outlines  of  the  chalk-hills 
are  now  discernible,  and  we  find  our- 
selves traversing  a  broad  open  val- 
ley, called  SmiSiam  Bottom,  with 
wooded  uplands  rising  into  noble 
proportions  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west.  On  the  left,  fast  before  reach- 
ing the  Gkxlstone  Koad  Station,  the 
eye  lights  upon  the  oakHrarrounded 
mansion  of  Turley  Lodge,  at  one 
thne  in  the  tenure  of  the  resolute 
Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the  regi- 
cide commission  which  condemned 
Charles  I.,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
residence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  who 
wrote  here  (1786)  the  philolo^cal 
treatise  which  he  quaintly  entitled 
*Ejr€a  UT€po€vra,  or '  The  Diversions  of 
Furley.'  Tooke  was  so  attached  to 
the  spot,  that  he  prepared  for  him- 
self in  the  garden  a  vault  and  tomb- 
stone, yet,  after  all,  was  interred 
not  here,  but  at  Ealing. 

At  the  Godstone  Eoad,  or  Cater- 
ham  Junction  Station,  a  short  line 
(4  vales)  branches  offf  to  the  pretty 
TiDace  of  Oaterham,in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood there  are,  as  old  Aubrey 
says,  '  many  i)leasant  little  valleys, 
stored  with  wild  thyme,  sweet  mar- 
joram, bamell,  boscage,  and  beeches,' 
and  several  bold  elevations  of  the 
chalk,  crowned  with  British  en- 
trenchments, where  bale-fires  often 
blazed  in  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  Boman  cohorts. 

A  deep  and  long  cutting  in  the 
chalk  terminates  in  Merstham  Tun- 
nel, I  mile  and  3  chains  long,  and 
in  some  places  150  to  180  feet  deep, 
which  percing  the  barrier  of  the 
North  Downs,  opens  upon  a  well- 
wooded  and  most  picturesque  coun- 
tiy,  the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
famous  Weald.  Merstham  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  some  fine  old 
oak  trees  about  it,  and  a  gleam  of 
running  waters.    Near  the  church 


rises  a  branch  of  the  river  Mole — 
the  *  sullen  Mole,'  the '  nousling  Mole,' 
the  '  soft  and  gentle  Mole,'  and  the 
'  silent  Mole '  of  the  paets ;  epithets 
which  show  how  differently  an  ob- 
ject presents  itself  to  different  minds, 
while  yet  each  epithet  may  be  cha- 
racteristically true  in  respect  to  some 
particular  quality  of  the  object 

Merstham  Church,  a  good  Early 
English  building,  with  a  modern- 
ized Peri)eudioular  tower,  is  visible 
from  the  railway,  and  enjoys  a  pic- 
turesque position  on  a  wooded  knoH 
of  firestone.  K  the  traveller  has 
time  to  'cross  coimtry'  to  it,  he 
should  notice  the  palm-leaf  orna- 
ment on  the  chancel  arch,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  one  of  its 
earlier  benefiEtotors  was  a  *  Bed  Cross 
Knight;'  the  curious  Elmebrygge 
memorial  brasses;  the  square  Nor- 
man font;  and  the  mutilated  e^gS 
of  a  whilom  civic  dignitary.  The 
Merstham  firestone  is  very  soft  when 
quarried,  but  soon  becomes  indu- 
rated on  exposure  to  the  air.  Henry 
Vn.'s  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, is  buut  of  this  excellent  ma- 
terial, which  derives  its  name  from 
its  fire-resisting  qualities,  but  is, 
geologically  spea^ig,  a  'grayishr 
green  arenaceous  limestone.' 

We  cross  a  broad  rich  level  to  the 
Bedhill  Jimction,  22I  m.,  where  a 
branch  line  diverges  (right)  to 
Beading,  and  the  main  Ime  of  the 
South  Eastern  (left)  to  Tunbridge 
and  Dover;  passing  f still  on  the 
right)  the  distant  glaaes  and  leafy 
masses  of  Qatton,  Lord  Monson's 
seat,  whose  square  white  house 
stands  conspicuous  on  a  grassy 
plateau,  backed  by  a  swelling  pUe 
of  noble  hills.  Gatton  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  'Morning  Star* 
class  of  politicians  as  one  of  me  most 
flagrant  of  the  rotten  boroughs  which 
Ettrl  Bussell's  Act  destroyed  in  1 8  3  a« 
When  Sir  Mark  Wood,  Lord  Mon- 
son's predecessor,  was  alive,  he  was 
the  only  freeholder  in  the  borough, 
and  actually  returned  its  two  repr^ 
sentatives !  Talk  about  '  two  single 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'  Sir  Mark 
concentrated  in  himself  the  esse  and 
posse  of  no  less  than  seven  officials : 
he  was  M.P.  (representing  himself), 
magistrate,  olrarchwarden,  overseer, 
eurveyor  of  highways,  tax-ooUector, 
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and  ocmstable  I  I  only  know  of  two 
eminent  men  retained  by  Qatton  and 
its  frediolders— Jndge  Garrow,  a 
wit  and  a  lominons  jurist,  and  Sir 
William  Gongreye,  inyentor  of  the 
onoe  &mou8  Gongreye  rockets. 

The  pretentions  yillas  and  yilla- 
kins  which  are  grouped  upon  the 
uplands  right  of  the  BedhiU  Juno- 
tion  bear  the  name  of  Warwick- 
town,  and  haye  been  built  on  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Monson  and  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
To  the  left,  a  fine  rural  lane  winds, 
through  copses  and  meadows,  to 
Nutfield  and  Bletchingley. 

Let  us  digress  to  obs^e  that  at 
Bome  short  distance  from  the  Bedhill 
Station,  is  the  Philanthropic  Sode- 
i^s  Farm  School,  established  in  April 
1849.  Here  the  young  Bedouins  of  our 
corrupt  social  life  are  reodyed,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen, 
and  instructed  in  yarious  useful 
trades,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  grap- 

Eling  with  the  world  with  some 
ope  of  success.  The  boys  are 
grouped  in  '  fieunilies,'  so  to  speak,  in 
nouses  situated  in  different  parts  of 
ilie  form.  They  are  clothed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  garb  of  an  English 
agriculturist ;  are  fed  plentifully  on 
plain  wholesome  food;  and  receiye 
careful  moral  instruction  as  well 
as  a  good  rudimentary  education. 
Among  the  refining  and  humanizing 
influences  of  the  place  may  reason- 
ably be  counted  its  admirable  rural 
position.  The  young  Arab  who  has 
breathed  nothing  better  than  the 
miasmatic  air  of  reeking  alleys,  and 
gazed  upon  no  more  attoactiye  scene 
than  the  dull  brick  houses  and  close 
courts  of  St  Giles's  or  Whitechapel, 
here  finds  himself  set  down  in  a 
noyel  and  agreeable  Eden— yerdure 
around  him  on  eyery  side— fragrant 
hedgerows  delightii^  him  with  the 
bloom  of  wildUng  flowers— rolling 
sweeps  of  woodland  greeting  him 
witii  the  rich  shadows  of  their  deep 
leafiness.  I  belieye  that  Nature, 
thus  presented  to  his  unaccustomed 
eyes  m  her  simple  beauty,  cannot 
&il  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  mind, 
and  awaken  in  his  heart  new  and 
pure  emotions. 

We  now  trayerse  the  deep  and 
fertile  yalley  of  Holmsdale,  the  home 
in  old  times  of  the  most  Kentish  of 


Kentish  nien,n0yer  to  be  trodden  by 
foot  of  conqueror— as  the  old  legend 
runs— 

*  The  Tate  of  HoliDdal«, 
Kerer  woniw^  ne  nerer  ihall  f 

and  the  locale  of  that  bold  stand 
against  the  adyandng  Normans 
which,  according  to  tradition,  check- 
ed the  yictorious  Buke  William,  and 
wrested  from  him  a  reluctant  confir- 
mation to  the '  men  of  Kent '  of  their 
andent  territorial  priyileges.  We 
cross  but  the  head  of  the  yalley  in 
our  present  route :  ftom  hence  it 
stretches  fiur  away  into  the  heart  of 
Kent,  as  fiir  as  Tunbridge  and  Seyen- 
oaks,  where  a  barrier  of  sandstone 
arrests  its  progress. 

From  the  snort  Bletchingley  tun- 
nel, which  runs  half  a  mile  through 
the  day,  we  now  emerge  upon  a 
low,  dull,  leyel  couniay,  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  Surrey;  a 
loamy,  argiUaceous  plain,  intersected 
by  numerous  plashy  watercourses; 
dotted  here  and  there  witii  scanty 
clumps  of  trees ;  parcelled  out  into 
fields  and  meadows  by  low  hedges: 
and  enliyened  by  clusters  of  small 
cottages,  a  few  fiurmsteads,  and  an 
insignificant  church  or  two.  The 
roads  in  this  yicinity  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  well-ordered  highways^ 
and  as  for  the  bye-lanes,  let  no  rash 
trayeller  attempt  them  after  a  day's 
rain !  Against  the  distant  sky,  how- 
eyer,  as  a  redeeming  feature  in  an 
otherwise  disagreeable  landscane, 
rises  the  lonfi;  bold  ridge  of  huls 
south  of  Dorking.  Seen  fr^m  the 
railway,  these  lofty  hills  appear  to 
roll  onward,  like  bUlows  of  yerdurcy 
&r  into  the  cloud  and  tbe  mist,  afi- 
suming  a  grandeur  of  outline  whidi 
the  poet* s  eye  will  not  fail  to  ad- 
mire. 

At  37  m.  from  Victoria  we  reach 
the  Horley  Station.  The  yillage 
straggles  along  the  high  road  in  the 
usual  fiishion  of  Surrey  yillages^ 
with  its  church  raising  a  lofty  white 
spire  aboye  the  endrcling  trees — 
a  landmark  conspicuous  enough  in 
this  leyd  country.  There  are  two 
fioie  yews,  of  yast  growth,  in  the 
churchyard,  dating  from  the  days 
when  our  ancestors  held  those  noble 
trees  in  special  affection.  Did  thev 
not  frimisii  the  simple  weapon  which 
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made  the  English  name  so  fiEunons 
at  Giecy^  Poictiers,  and  Aginoonrt? 
In  the  chnrch  there  is  little  notice* 
able  but  a  fine  brass^  which  bids 
yon '  of  yo^  charite  pray  for  the  soule 
of  Johan  Fenner/  and  an  old  effigy, 
in  stone,  of  an  armed  knight 

Accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the 
Eiver  Mole,  tiie  railway  crosses  the 
level,  rons  through   some  young 

Plantations,  enters  Sussex,  and  duly 
rings  us  to  the  Three  Bridges  Star 
tion,  where  it  throws  oflf  two  arms, 
eastward  and  westward~-the  east- 
ward stopping  at  East  Grinstead, 
39  m.;  the  westward  extending 
through  Crawley  and  Horsham  to 
Petworth.  The  settlement  at  Three 
Bridges,  one  of  those  little  colonies 
planted  by  the  railway,  deriyes  its 
name  from  its  peculiar  position  on 
the  Mole. 

Two  short  but  delightful  rambles 
may  be  attempted  in  tifds  neighbour- 
hood. Crawley  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  station,  a  large  busy 
Tillage  on  the  main  road.  Its  sole 
<ittraction  is  its  church,  a  good  Deco- 
rated structure,  with  a  handsome 
square  tower  of  fine  proportions, 
adorned  with  a  niched  emgy  and 
seyeral  grotesque  masks.  The  an- 
cient oaken  roof  is  worth  examina- 
tion. One  of  the  tie-beams  is  carved 
with  a  rude  legend : — 

'Man y  wele  bewtr;  for  warldly  good maketh 

man  blynde; 
Bewar  for  whate  comjrth  behinde.' 

There  are  some  good  houses  in  the 
village.  Vine  Cottage,  near  the  rail- 
way station,  is  the  '  rural  retreat '  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  with  whose  name 
the  fortunes  of  'Punch'  have  so 
long  been  identified. 

Betuming  to  Three  Bridges,  our 
second  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  interesting  Saxon  church  of 
Worth,  li  m.  E.  The  road  thither 
is  very  pleasant :  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  true  English  lane,  with 
agreeable  shadows  from  overarching 
trees,  and  cottages,  on  either  side,  of 
primitive  design  and  decidedly  primi- 
tive accommodation.  Worth  Cnurch 
fetands  on  a  wooded  knoll,  in  the 
centre  of  a  picturesque  graveyard, 
which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  lich- 
gate (Ikh,  from  the  Saxon, '  a  corpse,' 
because  the  funeral  procession  always 


rested  the  coffin  for  a  while  at  the 
churchyard  gate).  It  is  a  building  of 
peculiar  inteiest,from  its  affording  the 
only  perfect  ground-plan  of  a  Saxon 
chur(m  extant  in  England.  This 
ground-plan  is  cruciform,  the  nave 
and  chancel  being  intersected  by 
two  transepts,  N.  and  S.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal.  The  method  of 
construction  adopted  for  the  walls  is 
noteworthy.  A  base  is  frimished  by 
a  double  course  of  stone,  the  upper 
of  which  recedes  like  a  step,  (hi 
this  base  rests  a  series  of  pilasters, 
which,  in  their  turn,  support,  at 
about  half  way  from  the  groimd,  a 
string-course  of  stone,  carried  round 
the  whole  buUding.  The  materials 
employed  are  stones  and  rubble, 
now  covered  over  with  an  unsightly 
coat  of  plaster.  The  external  but- 
tresses, doorways,  and  windows  are 
all  of  tea  later  date  than  the  Saxon 
walls. 

The  church  was  probably  erected 
a  few  years  before  the  Conquest  by 
some  Saxon  thegn  who  had  placed  his 
home  here  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
for  the  sake  of  an  unrestricted  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  chase.  Of  the  forests, 
however,  the  remains  now-erdays  are 
scanty  enough,  and  there  are  neither 
wild  deer  nor  wild  hunters  within 
its  precincts.  But  there  is  much 
pleasurable  scenery;  tliere are  many 
shady  dells,  brimful  of  ferns,  and 
grasses,  and  wild  fiowers;  many  cool 
coppices  of  delicate  birch,  and  many 
open  breezy  tracts,  enriched  wit^ 
purple  heatiL  So  that  the  rambler 
who  travels '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba* 
will  find  Worth  a  charming  resting-* 
place  on  the  way. 

But  I  must  even  curb  in  my 
Pegasus,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Addison,  longs  '  to  launch  into  a 
bolder  strain,'  and  is  as  fond  of  di- 
gressing as  were  the  ambling  pads 
ridden  by  garrulous  Montaigne,  or 
quaint  'Anatomy -of -Melancholy' 
Burton.  I  therefore  resume  my 
journey  to  Brighton,  traversing  the 
wooded  patchy  of  the  once-glo* 
rious  Tilgate  Forest,  where  Dr. 
Mantell  made  his  discoveries  of  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  iguanodon, 
and  of  fragments  of  the  hylseosaurus. 
Then  I  pass  through  the  Balcombe 
tunnel,  j  m.,  and  arrive  at  Baloombe, 
3Sl  m.  from  Yictoria—a  quiet  little 
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yillage  in  a  hollow  of  fhe  clay  hills, 
-with  an  Early  English  chnich,  a  de- 
cent inn,  and  some  toleiable  houses. 
Abont  2  m.  from  Baloombe  I  cross 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  upon  a  yia- 
dnct  of  37  arches,  each  30  feet  in 

rQ,  and  about  60  feet  in  height; 
whole  1,437  feet  long,  and  erected 
at  a  cost  of  58,000/.  I  find  the 
conntiy  on  either  hand  wear  a  more 
pictnieBqne  aspect  as  I  travel  on- 
ward. Ko  dull  level  oflEiends  the 
^e,  but  I  am  greeted  by  glimpses 
d  running  streams,  and  fresh  leafy 
uplands,  and  patches  of  garden 
ground,  and  broad  rich  meadows, 
and  fields  of  young  com,  and  quaint 
old  S^jssex  houses,  with  colonies  of 
rooks  m  the  neighbouring  trees.  A 
breadth  of  fnrzy  common,  which  the 
wind  sweeps  over  with  astonishing 
freedom,  informs  me  that  I  have 
atrriYed  at  Hayward's  Heath,  39i  m., 
the  nearest  station  to  the  good 
market-town  of  Cuckfield,  and  the 
odginal  'Bookwood  Hall'  of  WiUiun 
Harrison  Ainsworth  —  Cuckfield 
Place.  '  The  general  features,'  says 
the  novelist, '  of  the  venerable  struc- 
ture, several  of  its  chambers,  the  old 
garden,  and,  in  particular,  the  noble 
park,  with  its  spreading  prospects, 
its  picturesque  views  of  the  hall 
« like  bits  of  Mrs.  Kadchffe  "  (as  the 
poet  Shelley  once  observed  of  the 
same  scene),  its  deep  glades,  through 
which  the  deer  come  hghtly  tripping 
down,  its  uplands,  slopes,  brooks, 
brakes,  coverts,  and  groves  are  care- 
fully dehneated/  Not  forgettii^ 
the  £Atal  tree — a  lime  of  gigantic 
size— the  Doom  Tree  of  the  Eook- 
wood  race : — 

And  whether  gale  or  calm  prevail,  or  tbicatp 

ening  duod  bath  fled, 
^  haxid  of  Fate,  predettinate.  a  limb  that 

tree  will  shed; 
A  verdant  boogb,  untouched,  I  trow,  by  axe 

or  tempeaf 8  breath. 
To  ICookwood's  bead,  an  omen  dread,  of  fast 

u>pcoachlug  de^h.' 

At  the  Burgess  Hill  Station,  43  m., 
a  branch  line  diverges  to  Lewes  and 
Newhaven,  and  Barcome,  Isfield,  and 
Uckfield.  New  houses  are  springing 
up  in  this  neighbourhood,  1  observe, 
witti  portentous  rapidity,  and  I  can 
ecarcely  imagine  a  mudi  more  de- 
lightful local&  The  scenery  around 
^  of  great  interest,  and  the  seolu* 


sion,  at  present,  complete;  but 
London  Society,  I  suppose,  will 
soon  penetrate  as  fiur  as  Bui^ess 
HilL  Hassock's  Gate,  45  m.,  derives 
its  name  from  the  provincialism, 
hassock,  a  small  wood  or  dense  cop- 
pice. Here  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  lofty  swell  of  the  South  Downs, 
which,  at  Ditohling  Beacon,  858  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  attain  thdr 
greirtest  elevation.  It  is  worth  the 
tourist's  while  to  stop  at  Hassock's 
Qate,  to  make  his  way  to  Ditchling; 
and  thence  to  ascend  the  Down. 
What  a  ^lodous  landscape  sleeps 
beneath  lum,  clothed  in  a  thoumui^ 
shifting  lights  and  shades!  The 
leafy  plains  of  the  Weald,  the  valas 
and  groves  of  pastoral  Sussex,  and 
the  broad  shimmering  ftre  of  flie 
sunlit  sea — how  different  in  £ann, 
and  colour,  ay,  and  in  meoniitgS 
How  noble  a  picture  do  they  in  their 
entirety  spread  out  before  us!  The 
height  is  crowned  by  iSbe  ruins  of  a 
Boman  can^,  xecalhng  to  our  me- 
mory the  stirring  days  when  yonder 
fertile  Weald  was  an  impervioos 
forest;  when  tidal  waters  rolled  en- 
croachingly  up  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Ouse;  when  a  Lucullus  migr 
have  stood,  as  I  now  stand,  on  the 
gras^  down,  and  a  &ir  Aglaia  have 
wandered  in  love-musing  on  the 
distant  shore.  The  Boman  road  that 
climbs  the  ascent  —  trodden  some 
fifteen  centuries  ago  by  the  stalwart 
legionaries  of  the  Imp^ial  City— may 
still,  in  many  places,  be  distinctly 
followed.  Here,  perhaps,  on  this 
wind-swept  peak,  they  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  sulgect  land ;  aD4> 
as  their  gaze  rested  on  the  distant 
Ghamiel,  dreamed  of  the  blue  skiei^ 
the  bright  waters,  and  glose^  myrtle 
bowers  of  their  beautifril  Italy. 

Grossing  the  meadows  of  K^mer 
— ^its  Norman  church  may  be  noted 
among  the  trees  on  the  left— we 
pierce  the  great  barrier  d  the  Soutk 
Downs  at  Clayton.  The  Clayton 
tunnel  is  i  m.  and  a  fur.  long,  and 
cost  in  its  construction  9o,ooo2L 
It  was  here,  on  Sundi^  morning, 
August  35, 1861,  that  a  terrible  loss 
of  hf e  was  caused  by  the  collision  of 
an  excursion  with  an  ordinary  train. 
Twenty-two  passengers  were  killed» 
and  many  othoiB  maxe  or  less  sen* 
ously  injured. 
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.  From  hence  into  Bnghtan  ishera 
is  little,  on  either  side  of  the  rsO,  to 
interest  ns.  We  are  not  yet  dear  of 
the  Downs,  and  consequently  are 
hnnied  throngh  several  deep  ont- 
tings  in  the  chalk,  but  caJboh  a 
glimpse  of  the  pretty  village  of 
Patonam  just  hefore  entering  the 
Fatcham  tunnel,  i  m.  m  length.  A 
view  of  part  of  Stanmer  Teak  (Earl 
of  Qhiohester)  is  next  obtamed,  and 
then  the  Preston  viaduct  carries  us 
into  Brighton.  To  the  left,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rounded  down,  the  tMi- 
picturesque  erection  of  the  '  Qiand 
Stand '  indicates  the  position  of  the 
Brighton  race-comae. 

And  now,  ibllow-traveller,  we  are 
in  Brighton--gay,  fashionable,  busy, 
flanntmg  Brighton.  On  our  vray 
from  the  terminiffi  to  the  sea-shorQ, 
let  us  discourse,  in  briefest  faBhicm, 
of  the  early  insignificance  and  modem 
prosperity  of  the  largest  'watering- 
place' in  the  world. 

Brighthehnstone,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally c»lled,  claims  to  have  been  so 
christened  by  an  episcopal  godfeiher, 
one  Brighthelm,  Bishop  of  Belsea; 
but  the  said  bishop  is  altogether  a 
hazy,  mythic  sort  of  personage,  of 
whom  we  must  be  content  to  confess 
our  ignorance.  The  Saxon  settle- 
ment paid  a  rent,  or  gablum,  to  the 
great  Earl  Godwin,  and  after  the 
Conquest,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Earls  de  Wanenne,  whose  castle  and 
chief  seat  were  pkced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  JLewes.  The'fisohar 
village  gnulually  grew  into  import- 
ance, and  its  'jugs,'  or  fishermen, 
increased  in  consideration,  taking  up 
their  abodes  upon  the  shore,  while  a 
'  colony  of  landsmen '  perched  upon 
the  heights  above,  and  enhvened  the 
twofold  town  by  a  succession  of 
small  hostilities.  More  serious,  how- 
<0vear,  were  the  hostitities  carried  on  by 
the  French  sea-rovers  when  Bright^ 
iielmstone  became  a  place  worth 
iplundering.  It  was  attacked  and 
.burnt  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  U. 
In  1513,  tiie  fiunous  Prior  Jehan 
made  a  descent  upon  it ;  but  the 
dSussex  men,  worthy  predecessors  of 
the  Volunteers  of  1862,  mustered 
'in  hot  haste/  and  lepulsed  him  and 
his  men  with  severe  loss.  A  more 
oerious  demonstration  was  made  in 


the  French  war  of  1545,  when  with 
fire  and  sword  the  French  harassed 
the  Bntiie  southern  coast,  under 
tiieir  gallant  high-admiial,  Claude 
D'Annebault,  whose  doings  have 
been  most  picturesquely  described 
l^Mr.Frfmde.  Turning  to  an  older 
chronicler,  the  worthy  Holinshed, 
we  find  tiiat  the  said  D'Annebault 
'  hoisted  up  sails,  and  with  his  whole 
navie  came  foerth  into  the  seas,  and 
amived  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  before 
Bright-hamstead  (Brighton),  and  set 
certain  of  his  soldiers  on  land  to 
bume  and  spoile  the  countrie ;  but 
the  beacons  were  fired,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereabouis  came  down 
80  thick,  ihat  the  Frenchmen  were 
driven  to  flie,  with  losse  of  diverse  of 
theur  numbers,  so  that  they  did  little 
hurt  there.' 

Two  centuries  later,  and  we  meet 
with  another  interesting  incident  in 
the  annals  of  Brighton.  'When 
Oharles  IL  was  effecting  his  ro- 
mantic escape  from  the  fiital  field  of 
Worcester,  lie  arrived  at  Brighton* 
in  disguise,  on  the  13th  of  October. 
He  passed  the  night  at  the  Eing'g 
Head  Inn,  in  West  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  morning  to 
Shoreham,  where  he  embarked  for 
the  French  coast  in  a  small  skiff 
loelonging  to  Captain  Nicholas  Tat- 
tersalL  After  the  Bestoration  the 
boat  was  entered  in  the  royal  navy 
as  the  '  Eoyal  Escape,'  and  Captain 
Tattersall  rewarded  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  with  an  annuity  of  lool. 

During  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  town  suffered  seyerely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  and  in  Defoe's 
time  it  could  only  boast  of  sixdeoent  . 
streets.  lis  present  j^osperily  is 
due  to  a  rhysician.  Dr.  Bussell,  who 
removed  hither  from  Mailing  in  1 750, 
and  resided  in  a  house  on  the  St^yne 
(t.e.,  gtane,  a '  rock,'  where  the  fisher- 
<men  were  wont  to  lumg  out  their 
nets  to  dry),  whose  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Albion  Hotel.  Dr. 
Bussell  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
seyering  prophets  of  the  new  religion 
of  sea-bathii^,  which  was  then  pro- 
claimed to  be  as  universally  eflG^ 
cadous  as  Holloway's  pills  are  now. 
The'Culloden'  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy.     Dr. 
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Johnson  oame  here  In  1770,  eecorted 
by  Ihe  two  Thiaks  and  Eannj 
Bnrney.  He  dedaied  the  oonntiT' 
to  be  80  desolate  that,  'if  one  had  a 
mind  to  hang  one's  self  for  despera- 
tion at  being  obliged  to  live  tnere, 
it  would  be  difflomt  to  find  a  tree  on 
which  to  &sten  a  roi>e.'  TheThrales 
and  their  friends  resided  at  75  West 
Street 

A  memorable  epooh  in  the  jfiortanes 
of  Brighton  was  the  first  Tisit  of 
George  IV.  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
in  1783,  and  his  erection  of  a  boose 
here  in  1784.  rSinoethatroystering 
time  the  town  has  swollen  mto  ex* 
ub^nnt  dimensions,  and  it  appears 
that  a  large  increase  is  still  taking 
place.  I  find  that  it  numbered 
69,673  inhabitants  in  1 851,  occupy- 
ing  10,843  houses;  while,  in  1861, 
it  included  87,311  inhabitants — an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  17^638 ;  and 
1 3,946  houses— on  increase  of  3»io3.] 
The  house  I  have  spoken  of  was 
pulled  to  pieces  in  1817,  and  after  a 
Tast  amount  of  remodelling,  and 
gilding,  and  decorating,  burst  out 
into  that  surprising  architectural 
enormity— the  FaTilion.  The  strange 
dim-looking  little  theatre  was  opened 
in  1807.  Bedford  Sq^uure  was  c(Hn* 
menced  in  18 10.  Tne  marine  wall 
was  raised  in  1837-8,  at  a  cost  of 
100,000^.  Kemp's  Town,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Tnomas  Kemp,  was 
erected  between  i8ai  and  1830.  The 
last  link  in  the  golden  chain  of 
Brighton's  prosperous  fortunes  was 
the  opening  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  BaQway  in  1 84 1 .  Its  con- 
struction occupied  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  cost  3,569,359/.  This 
railway  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  managed  in  ^igland,  and  having 
brought  Brighton  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  metropolis,  deserves 
the  credit  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  London-super- 
Mare. 

'  What  is  there  to  see'  at  Brighton? 
Of  course  the  lofky  clifiGs,  and  the 
tumbling  breakers  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  glorious  Downs,  and  the 
blue  sky ;  but  ladies  of  an  unpoetio 
turn  of  mind  will  ask  for  'sights' 
more  mundane  and  material.  Let 
me  tell  you,  then,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  Brighton.  'Botten 
Bow,'  en  an  afternoon  in  the  height 


of  the  seaflon,  or  even  Bond  Street^ 
Begent  Street,  or '  the  Drive '  by  the 
Sei^Mntine  presents  a  highly  attrac- 
tive spectacle;  but  to  understand 
Bric^ton  you  must  suppose  that 
Botten  Bow,  Bond  Street,  Begent 
Street,  Ac,  are  bodily  trantriBorred  to 
the  seaside;  that  diey  have  been 
prolonged  eastward  to  the  ascent  of 
the  magnificent  Downs ;  that  before 
them  expands  a  glorious  breadth  of 
many-coloured  waters;  that  in  the 
distance  Ihe  glittering  cli£b  raise 
their  pearl-like  walls  of  chalk  to  a 
formiaable  elevation;  and  that  the 
blithe  equestrian,  the  trim  chaussured 
pedestrian,  the  invalid  in  his  chav, 
the  fair  ringleted  girl  on  her  pony, 
materfiumlias  in  Jm  well-appomted 
barouche,  and  venturous  pator- 
fiunilias  on  his  'bit  of  blood,'  are 
quaintly  contrasted  by  the  bathing- 
woman  in  her  rude  attire,  the  fisher- 
man whistling  for  a  Mi  wind,  and 
the  boatman  intent  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  weather.  And  here  I 
digress  to  take  notice  of  an  eztra- 
oidinary  delusion  current  among  the 
Brighton  boatmen;  they  aiufcufB  6^ 
lieve  it  to  be  'a  fine  cftemoon  for  a 
eaU,  sir/  1  was  at  Brighton  a  few 
weeks  ago.  A  wild  hurricane  was 
sweeping  up  the  Channel,  and  yet, 
as  with  coat  closely  buttoned  and 
hat  tightly  compressed  to  my  head, 
I  paced  the  Steyne,  an  amphibious 
animal  coolly  touched  his  sou'- wester 
with  his  dirty  forefinger  and  growled 
in  my  ear, '  Nice  dav  for  a  sail,  sir. 
Just  a  lat  of  a  blow !' 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton? 
Why  the  Chain  Pier,  of  course, 
'  where,  for  the  sum  of  twopence, 
you  can  go  out  to  sea,  and  fece  the 
vast  deep  without  need  of  a  steward 
with  a  basin.'  Ahl  awalk  by  moon- 
light on  the  Chain  Pier,  with  Kate's 
long  tresses  gently  floating  —  but 
from  fendes  I  come  to  fiicts.  This 
'wonderftd  effort  of  engineering 
skill,'  &c,  &c.,  was  constructed  by 
Captain  Sir  S.  Brown,  B.N.,  in 
i83  3-3,at  a  cost  of  30,000^.  Lengthy 
1,136  feet;  breadth,  15  feet  lis 
four  cast-iron  towers  are  each  35  feet 
high,  and  usually  employed  as  dep6i8 
for  tiie  sale  of  Brighton  diamonds, 
shells,  knick-knackery,  and  fentastio 
nothings. 

The  Pavilion,  once  the  scene  of 
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the  orgies  of  the  Fiist  Qentleman 
and  bis  cohort  of  debauchees,  now 
belongs  to  the  corporation  of 
Brighton,  and  mnoh  adnurable  mnsio^ 
and  many  pleasant  entertainments, 
may  be  pabx>nized  within  its  walls. 
George  lY.,  haying  fiaJlen  'China- 
mad'  oyer  the  accounts  of  Lord 
Amhersf  s  Chinese  embast^,  caused 
George  NaaJi,  the  architect,  to  con- 
struct this  curions  monstrosity,  this 
enlarged '  China-shop.'  Cobbett  says : 
'  Agood  idea  of  the  building  may  be 
formed  by  placing  the  pointed  hfdf  of 
a  large  turnip  upon  the  middle  of  a 
board,  with  hxa  smaller  ones  at  the 
corner.'  Sidney  Smith  protested  that 
it  looked  '  as  if  the  dome  of  St  Paul's 
had  come  to  Brighton  and  pupped.' 
Some  of  the  internal  decorations, 
however,  are  worth  examination. 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton  ? 
Why,  Sir  Charles  Barry's  pile,  the 
Sussex  County  Hospital ;  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  Market;  the  Drinking 
Fountain ;  the  new  Well  at  Warren's 
Farm,  which  is  so  deep  that  Truth 
might  easily  lie  concealed  in  its 
depths;  Brill's  Baths ;  the  bathing- 
machines,  with  their  hideous  hoods ; 
the  flotilla  of  fishing-boats ;  the  after- 
noon and  eyening  flirtations  on  the 
beach;  the  myriads  of  pretiy  girls; 
the  wonderful  gimcracks  in  the  curi- 
osity shops;  the  edibles,  rare  and 
good,  at  time-honoured  Mutton's ;  the 
Bath  chairs,  and  the  goat  carriages, 
and  the  donkeys,  and  the  perambn- 
lators.  Go  and  see  the  house  in 
Steyne  Gardens,  where  Mrs.  Honey- 
man,  the  mother  of  that  popular 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Charles  Monoy- 
manresided.  €ro  and  see  Dorset  Gfu> 
dens,  where,  acceding  to  Theodore 
Hook,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gumey's  loye- 
yows  were  coldly  rejected  by  Miss 
EmmaHaines.  GoandseeDr.Blim- 


ber's  fiishionable  academy,  where 
Paul  Domb^  dreamed  through  so 
many  lonely  hours  in  mute  wonder, 
and  £unt  endeayour  to  catch  the 
secrets  of  the  mighty  ocean.  'What 
were  the  wild  wayes  saying?'  Go 
and  see  the  Queen's  Park,  where 
there  are  many  yarieties  of  trees  (to 
contradict  Hood's  saying),  but  not 
one  beach.  Go  and  see  uie  Victoria 
Fountain;  and,  finally,  go  and  see 
St  Nicholas*  Church,  a  landmark 
perched  on  a  cliff  150  feet  in  hdght 
There,  the  Norman  font,  and  the 
caryed  oak  screen,  and  the  Memorial 
Cross  in  honour  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  grayes  of  loyal  Captain 
Tattersall,  edncational  Sir  BichuKl 
Phillips,  and  the  woman  soldier, 
Phcebe  Hessel,  who  fought  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  108  in 
18  a  I,  will  Buccessiyely  attract  your 
attention.  Then,  out  of  Brighton, 
there  are  rides  on  the  crisp,  fresh 
sward  of  the  Downs,  and  a  ramble  to 
Bottingdean,  where,  at  Dr.  Hooker's 
school.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  edu- 
cated ;  to  Lewes,  that  grand  old  dij 
and  treasury  of  antiquities ;  to  the 
Brito-Boman  camp,  popularly  known 
as  the  *Deyil's  Dyke;'  to  Old  Shore- 
ham  Church,  and  Worthing,  and 
Newhayen,  and  Clayton,  and  Eeymer. 
But  the  urbane  editor  of  'London 
Society'  politely  hints  that  I  haye 
abeady  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether. 
Yes;  I  am  compelled  to  suppress  a 
mac^cent  peroration  which  would 
haye  made  amends  for  the  gossiping 
tone  of  this  desultory  Bkeich  by  its 
sonorous  and  well^belanced  periods. 
But  I  have  said  my  say,  and  can 
only  hope,  en  attendant,  that  the 
reader,  m  his  run  l^  rail,  has  not 
wearied  of  his  cicerone  nor  nown  feir 
tigued  with  the  journey  'to  Brighton 
and  back.' 
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HOW  I  GAUfBD  A  WIFE  AND  FELL  INTO  A  FOETUNE. 


CHAPTBB  L 


I  HAT)  not  been  in  hoLj  aidesB  a 
week  before  I  leodyed  an  in* 
fitatf  on  from  Mr.  Joyce  Joyoe.  The 
leotor  and  I  were  coming  ant  of 
ohuixih  one  Wednesday  Tnoming, 
when  WB  saw  a  Tery  da»per  man- 
BBryant  riding  np  towarduB  na.  He 
stopped  his  horse,  touched  his  hat» 
and  gave  the  rector  two  letters; 
who,  after  a  glance  at  ti»  envelope 
passed  over  one  of  them  to  ma  In 
it  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  i^bgxzed  for 
not  having  learnt  the  name  of  '  the 
Curate  of  Teynton/  and  begged '  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner' 
on  a  stated  day. 

'Who  is  this  Mr.  John  Cutiibert 
Joyce  Joyce?'  said  I,  when  we  were 
within  the  rectory  garden. 

'  Not  to  know  Joyce  argues  your> 
self  tmknown/  answered  ha,  snuling. 
'He  is  the  man  about  here.' 

'The  man — ^what  do  you  mean? 
Is  he  what  the  lecturers  would  call 
Ihe  "ideal"  of  humanity  for  this 
neighbourhood  ?' 

'  Quite  the  opposite.  He  is  the 
Tery  reyerse  of  the  "ideal"  man 
hereabouts.  He  belongs  to  a  very 
old  fiunily,  and  is  not  making  any 
great  increase  of  fortune,  I  fear; 
whereas  the  "  ideal "  man  of  Great 
Aylstone  is  one  who  comes  into  the 
town  from  no  one  knows  where, 
with  no  ^oes  on  his  foet,  only  one 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  and  by  dint 
of  tact,  craft,  hard  work,  and  specu* 
lation  ends  by  owning  thousands.' 

'  He  is  a  banker  at  Great  Aylstone,' 
said  the  rector's  mother,  who  came 
up  to  us  with  a  bunch  of  snowdrops 
in  her  hand.  'Look,  John,'  said 
she,  '  I  wont  you  to  take  these  to 
Mr.  Hare,  when  you  go  into  the 
town  this  morning.  I  promised  to 
send  him  some  flowers  now  and 
then  for  the  old  women  in  the  ahns- 
houses.' 

Mr.  Hare  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
Aylstone  Union,  and  the  oversight 
of  the  ahnshouses  was  yoluntanly 
taken  on  himiself  by  the  good  old 
man.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  curate  to  my  rector's  &ther^  a 


nmembrsnoe  whidi  made  tiie  old 
lady  often  yisit  him  and  his  wifo. 
She  was  yery  anidous  that  I  should 
see  and  respect  these  fityouzites  of 
hers;  and  asked  me  to  spars  the 
time  to  go  down  to  Great  Aylestona 
with  her  son.  'You  have  not  yet 
seen  our  ^otim,' she  said.  'You  will 
find  that  the  -pooat  people  in  the 
^vdllage  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
populous  and  magnificent  place  eyer 
yet  built  They  rather  doubtingly 
grant  that  London  may  be  a  little 
bigger.' 

The  yillage  in  which  I  was  then 
placed  was  about  two  miles  fixun 
the  town.  The  walk  was  all  down 
hilL  It  was  a  wint^  morning  of 
the  pleasantest  sort,  haxdly  decided 
whemer  to  be  winter  or  spring; 
there  was  a  hard  frost  underfoot, 
and  in  all  defended  places ;  an  un- 
clouded sky ;  and  a  mild  sun  oyer- 
head  was  yery  slowly  thawing  the 
open  and  sunny  parts  of  the  road. 
The  rector  called  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  cottage  on  the  roadside,  leaying 
me  outside  with  his  mother's  snow- 
drops in  my  hand.  Hardly  con- 
scious of  what  I  was  doing,  I  locdced 
at  them  and  then  at  the  road,  and 
ufflng  it  as  a  natural  cartoon,  I 
slowly  traced  out  a  gigantic  copy  of 
the  snowdrops  with  the  ferrule  of  my 
stick.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  swift, 
clear,  eyen  footfeU ;  and  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  young  lady  abruptly  pass 
oyer  (like  ihe  Priest  and  Leyite  in 
the  parable)  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  She  glanced,  when  just 
on  a  leyel  with  the  cottage  door, 
first  at  my  drawing,  and  then  at  me, 
very  swiftly ;  and  noticing,  perhaps, 
my  deep  abstraction,  smiled  quietiy 
tohersek  I  had  been  just  in  time  to 
see  the  feding  off  of  her  smile,  when 
the  noise  and  shadow  of  her  passing 
had  arrested  me.  She  caught  my 
look ;  and  I  fencied  that  she  reddened, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  she 
tDos  smiling.  She  suddenly  quick- 
ened her  pa!«,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her  at  a  turning  in  the  road.  '  St. 
Catharine,'  I  said  to  myselt    Why 
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I  ohoee  oat  that  particular  saint» 
which  of  the  St  Gttthannes  I  meant, 
lam  sure  I  know  not  I  tmppose 
she  brought  before  my  mind  the 
zeminisoence  of  some  picture  I  had 
seen  at  Munich  or  Dusseldorf.  I 
was  just  trying  to  remember,  when 
the  more  home  question  came  up, 
'Why  should  St  Catharine  make 
my  heart  beat?  Surely  I  am  not 
excited.  Did  the  &ir  Tirgin  and 
martyr  who  conyerted  the  stub- 
bomest  philosophers  of  Alexandria 
to  the  £uth,  make  the  deacons  of 
the  see  of  St  Mack  turn  as  con- 
fused as  I  am?' 

'Go  up  to  my  mo&er/  I  heard 
the  rector  say  behind  me.  '  Take 
the  child  up  to  my  mother.  She  is 
at  home  this  morning.  She  knows 
more  about  physic  wan  that  vege- 
tarmn  doctor.  If  you  doctor  the 
child  out  (^  that  absurd  book  of 
yours,  youll  kill  it    Good  day.' 

'  Good  day,  sir,  and  thank  you,' 
said  a  man's  voice.  I  was  roused 
from  my  strajige  reverie ;  and  turn- 
ing myself,  saw  a  man  in  the  door- 
way with  a  sickly-looking  boy  in 
his  arms. 

'  He  is  murdering  the  Httle  lad,' 
said  the  rector,  as  we  walked  on- 
murdering  him  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  a  mad  book  called  "  Tne 
Healing  Treasures  of  Nature;  or. 
Long  life  out  of  the  Green  Things 
of  the  Earth."  The  man  works  at  a 
silk-mill  in  the  town,  and  is  a  great 
reader.  As  Joyce  Joyce  says  of  the 
people  here,  "They  think  nothing 
true,  but  that  which  is  new."  This 
Yates  has  tried  every  phase  of  pro* 
letaire  politics,  sociology,  and  re- 
li^n.  I  came  just  in  time  to  save 
hnn  from  throwing  himself  into 
Mormonism.  I  believe  he  has  now 
a  hard  and  honest  fight  to  persuade 
himself  that  **  Spiritualism '  is  £Eilse. 
He  has  been  drinking  in  for  years 
the.  wretched  persuasion  that  every 
change  is  progress.' 

'  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  is  a  Conserva- 
tive, then  ?' 

'  That  is  a  very  mild  word  for  his 

Solitics.  He  is  me  highest  of  high- 
ying  Tories.  At  the  elections  he 
uses  all  his  influence  to  opxx)6e  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
who,  with  impossible  promises,  gains 
the  votes  of  the  commercial  mag- 


nates, and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce,  is  invariably  returned.  He 
says  thai  Great  A^ylstone  is  given 
up  to  Americanism  in  politics,  and 
to  Methodism,  Anabaptism,  and 
Mormonism  in  reh'gion;  that  it 
takes  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology, 
and  table-turning  for  science;  asad 
believes  tb&i  Lord  Macaulay  is  a 
historian.  In  return.  Great  Ayl- 
stone  looks  upon  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
i^e  Tory  banker  as  the  "  ideal "  of 
political  and  religious  obstructive- 
ness.  The  young  men  who  en- 
lighten one  another  on  Capital 
Punishments,  Total  Abstinence,  tiie 
Execution  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
Extension  of  the  Franchise,  and  the 
comparative  genius  of  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  at  the  Great 
Aylstone  Literary  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society;  the  quadc 
lecturers  who  dilute  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Cromwell  at  the  Great  Aylstone 
Mechanics'  Hall;  the  committees  of 
the  Great  Aylstone  Ballot  Associa- 
tion, the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Prc^gress 
Club,  the  Secular  Socie^,  the  Church 
of  the  Future,  the  Spiritual  Circle, 
and  the  Beform  of  Everytiiing 
Association,  all  alike  shrug  their 
shoulders  with  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  when  they  utter  tiie  name 
of  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  Poor  man !  How  miserable  he 
must  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  unkind  detraction  and  un- 
kinder  pity.' 

'  Not  at  all.  He  counts  blame 
from  such  sources  to  be  the  very 
highest  praise.  Besides,  if  he  has 
his  detractors  and  mtiers,  he  has 
also  his  glorifiers.  He  is  the  lay- 
idol  of  all  the  country  clergy  for 
miles  round.  He  excites  them  with 
the  vision  of  an  EccIesiasticaJ  Arcady 
when  every  Englishman  will  pay 
diurch  rates  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  Poor  or  rich,  curates  or  in- 
cumbents, the  clergy  are  always 
welcome  to  his  table.  Whenever 
the  bishop  comes  to  a  consecration 
or  confirmation  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, he  stays  with  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce.  His  purse  is  open,  too,  to  all 
the  church  needs  of  all  parsons  who 
are  not  what  he  calls  "  extreme  men," 
very  Catholic  or  very  Calvinistic. 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  dchool, 
parsonage,  church  building,  church 
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restoration,  or  other  church  scheme 
in  any  Tillage  for  miles  round  which 
has  not  had  some  help  from  him.' 

'  I  have  an  nnpleaaant  goess  that 
he  regards  ihe  Church,  than,  mainly 
from  a  high  Tory  point  of  view ;  he 
thinks  that  we  are  a  sort  of  consti- 
tntional  "black  dragoons."  If 
Anan,  instead  of  Gatholio  mission- 
aries, had  founded  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Arianism  had  been 
connected  for  centuries  with  the 
anoesiaral  feunilies  of  the  country ' 

*  He  would  thenhaye  looked  upon 
Catholicity  with  as  much  horror  as 
he  now  looks  iipon  Bomanism  and 
Methodism.  He  looks  upon  the 
bishop  rather  as  an  ordained  noble- 
fioan  than  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles.' 

'He  counts  dissent  a  political 
enormity?' 

'Almost  entirely.  Some  of  the 
clergy  have  expressed  VOTy  plain 
doubts  about "  the  state  of  his  heart" 
They  have  been  so  vexed  at  him 
when  he  has  found  fault  with  them 
fDr  mixing  themselves  up  with  the 
Methodists  and  Anabaptists  at 
revival  prayer-meetings.  Evangelical 
Alliance  break&sts,  and  divers  other 
causes  which  he  insults  by  the 
name  of  "  moiley  platforms, "  Yankee 
religion,"  and  "Chartist  Christi- 
*  ani^."  He  once  feU  foul  of  the 
bishop's  son-in-law  for  taking  the 
chair  at  a  Bible  Society  meeting, 
and  a  six  months'  soreness  between 
himself  and  the  bishop  was  the 
result' 

We  were  now  in  the  town.  I, 
who  am  a  Londoner  bom,  and  a 
London  lover,  had  been  seeing  for 
days,  and  feeling  that  I  had  to  see 
for  many  months,  little  but  fields 
and  hedges,  with  houses  half  a  noile 
apart,  and  often  still  more  distant 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  again 
the  roofe  of  a  town,  houses  standing 
thick  together,  and  the  glitter  of 
shop  windows,  and  to  hear  the  talk 
and  hum  of  many  men,  and  the 
noise  of  wheels  and  the  troad  of  the 
people. 

Mayner  had  stopped  me  to  look 
in  a  print  shop,  when  all  at  once  I 
felt  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  top  of 
my  hat  Turning  suddenly,  I  saw 
a  gentleman  on  horseback,  holding 
his  ziding-whip  at  the  wrong  end. 


Bowing  politely  towards  me,  he 
said, '  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  parckm. 
I  took  Mae  aim.  I  intended  to  hit 
Mr.  Mayner.' 

•  Ah,  Mr.  Borborough,'  said 
Mayner, '  are  you  making  holiday  ? 
I  thought  you  were  busy  in  Parlia- 
ment, liberating  the  church  and  aU 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

'So  I  shaU  be  to-night,  I  hope,' 
answered  he.  'I  came  down  by 
tram  last  night  to  see  Joyce  Joyce 
on  special  business.  I  Imve  been 
two  hours  wiiii  that  ass  this  morn- 
ing. It  IB  no  good.  He  is  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?'  asked 
the  rector. 

'Well,  this.  There  is  really 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
report  that  was  flying  about  the 
town  and  country  two  months  ago. 
Some  influential  fellows  are  now 
planning  the  setting-up  of  a  new 
bank.  I  learned  some  particulars 
about  it  yesterday;  th^  seemed  to 
me  of  me  weightiest  moment  to 
Joyca  But  I  need  not  have 
troubled  mysel£  If  the  ass  were 
up  to  the  forehead  in  the  midst  of 
ihe  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  would  go  to 
the  bottom  contending  as  long  as 
breath  was  in  him  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  the  head  of  the 
good  old  house  of  Joyce  Joyce 
could  be  drowned  like  a  common 
Jack  Tar.' 

The  rector  smiled  dolefolly;  'I 
think  you  are  quite  right  there,' 
said  he. 

'Well,  good-bye,  Mayner,'  cried 
the  horseman, '  I  must  be  off.'  And 
he  rode  at  a  furious  pace  down 
Grazier  Gate  toward  the  Station. 

'  That  is  Borborough,  our  mem- 
ber,' said  the  rector  to  me,  as  we 
were  looking  after  him.  '  He  is 
what  they  cfdl  hereabouts,  "  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal."  You  must  not 
conclude,  however,  that  he  is  the 
intolerant  bigot  ai^  raging  stump- 
orator  that  our  friends  are  who  gene- 
rally go  by  that  name  in  this  town. 
Heis  a  true  gentieman  and  a  finished 
scholar.  This  visit  proves  his  real 
excellence,  for  Joyce  Joyce  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. On  everything  but  politics, 
however,  they  are  very  good  mends.' 

When  we  returned  to  the  par- 
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8oni^  we  found  old  Mrs.  Mayner 
awaiting  her  son  at  the  gate.  She 
welcomed  him,  and  I  think  me  also, 
with  her  most  sweet  and  happy 
smile.  Such  a  smile  coming  uom 
that  somewhat  ascetic  and  tho- 
roughly widow-like  face,  contrasted 
with  her  general  expression  and  her 
deep  black  clothing,  as  strangely 
and  yet  as  naturally  as  did  the 
almond-blossoms  in  the  garden  with 
the  black  and  yet  leafless  branches 
from  which  they  were  bursting 
forth. 

'  Miss  Kate  Joyce  has  been  here,' 
«aid  she.  '  I  am  so  sorry  you  * — 
turning  to  me—'  were  not  here.  I 
wanted  to  introduce  you.  You 
would  be  sure  to  fell  in  love  with 
her.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mayner,'  I  an- 
swered. 'I  don't  quite  like  being 
introduced  to  wealthy  young  ladies. 
I  am  very  proud,  or  very  ^,  or  a 
little  of  both,  perhaps.  She  would 
not  be  so  silly  or  so  miprudent  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  me;  so  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  my  time,  energy, 
thoughts,  and  love  itself  run  to  waste 
by  felling  in  love  with  her.' 

'  Ah,  my  friend,'  said  the  rector 
(who  was  expecting  to  become  a 
husband  in  a  few  months),  '  it  does 
a  man  good  to  fall  thoroughly  in 
love,  even  if  he  be  disappointed.' 

*  I  quite  believe  that, —  for  others,' 
I  said.  '  But  I  had  rather  not  take 
the  physic  myself.'  I  felt  a  little 
dishonest,  however,  as  I  said  it :  for 
if  I  was  not  already  in  love  with 
some  one,  I  was  very  nearly  in  love 
with  the  apparition  of  some  one; 
from  which  apparition,  too,  I  had 
certainly  no  right  to  expect  anything 
but  disappointment. 

I  wondered  if  the  young  lady  who 
had  passed  me  on  the  road  could  be 
Miss  Kate  Joyce  Joyce.  I  hoped 
not.  Of  course,  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me  to  have  any  hopes  about  the 
matter:  but  I  felt  such  a  strange 
interest  in  this  lady ;  I  felt,  too,  that 
iu  a  small  countiy  place  like  ours, 
where  nearly  every  house  is  open  to 
the  parson,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet 
her  again.  I  felt  that  if  she  were 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  a 
man  so  proud  and  so  marked,  I 
should  have  to  keep  at  a  very  re- 
spectful distance  from  her. 

VOL.  n.— NO.  X. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  person  of 
such  great  penetration  as  the  modem 
reader  perceives  at  once  that  the 
young  lady  who  passed  by  me  as  I 
was  drawing  the  snowdrop  luas  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.  I  have  at  hand  no 
trick  of  a  tale-teller  by  which  I  can 
keep  back  that  fact ;  so  I  must  let 
it  out.  I  first  discovered  the  identity 
at  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's, 
—for  whose  house,  in  company  witii 
Mr.  Mayner,  I  duly  set  out  on  ^e 
stated  day. 

The  dinner  was  not,  however,  on 
the  whole,  so  lively  on  afibir  as  I 
had  expected  it  to  be.  If  I  loved 
anything  at  this  time  of  my  Ufe — 
beside  l£at  sudden  apparition  of  Si 
Catharine — ^it  was  a  good  hearty 
fight,  especially  a  clerical  word-fight, 
which  IS  nearly  as  fierce  and  ex- 
citing as  any  set-to  recorded  in 
'BeU's  life  in  London'  and  the 
'Sporting  News.*  There  was  not 
much  blood  drawn,  however,  at  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  the  first  day  I 
dined  there.  The  archdeacon  had 
been  invited,  —  a  man  imhappily 
who  has  a  perfect  fury  for  peace- 
making, and  is  very  talented  in  hin- 
dering a  quarrel  in  the  bud ;  and  he, 
at  every  indication  of  a  skirmish, 
would  persist  in  proving  to  tiie 
brethren  that  they  really  agreed 
whore  they  thought  they  difiered. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  both 
parties  wished  him  away.  They 
met  to  fight ;  and  they  counted  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  a  convenient 
place  for  a  poUte  word-battle.  So 
both  '  high '  and  '  low'  men  looked 
upon  the  peaceable  archdeacon  much 
as  the  '  slashers '  and  '  pets '  of 
various  places,  with  their  backers 
and  admirers,  must  look  upon  the 
strong  body  of  pohcemen  who  sud- 
denly appear  on  the  field  just  as  the 
spot  hi^  been  pitched  upon  where 
the  ropes  are  to  be  set. 

I  was,  however,  the  less  disap- 
pointed at  the  distressing  want  of 
fight  when  I  found  myself  at  the 
dmner-table,  seated  very  near — 
though  not  next  —  to  Miss  Joyce 
Joyce.  There  was  only  one,  a  very 
sober  and  silent  old  clergyman,  be- 
tween myself  and  her. 

We  had  the  most  diverse  speci- 
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mens  of  clerics  at  the  table.  If 
Joyce  Joyce  had  intended  his  dinner 
to  be  a  museum  of  clergymen,  and 
had  traTersed  the  whole  diocese  in 
search  of  interesting  specimens,  he 
could  hardly  have  got  together  a 
fitter  selection.  No  one  of  them 
could  possibly  have  been  mistaken 
for  any  other  of  them;  and  I  felt 
not  a  httle  thankful  that  the  church 
of  my  country  could  turn  out  into 
the  same  order,  men  so  very  different, 
men  so  unlike  the  dead  uniform 
caste-priesthood  of  a  mere  ecclesi- 
astical machine.  Each  man  was 
thoroughly  himself;  that  is,  he  was 
what  he  would  have  been  had  he 
not  taken  holy  orders.  As  Smith  of 
Foulsham  said,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite me :  '  How  different  from  a 
dinner  of  monks !  One  can  see  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Englisn  Church 
have  never  been  under  the  rigid 
yoke  of  a  persooahty  -  murdering 
discipline.' 

The  word  '  monks '  seemed  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  pale  young  man 
on  the  same  side  as  myself.  He 
was  Lady  Gellerton's  son,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Gellerton.  After  a  sigh  and 
a  short  pause,  he  said  quite  cheer- 
fully to  his  neighbour,  who  was 
plainly  of  the  same  views :  '  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  wear  a  white 
stole  on  Easter  Day.' 

From  all  I  hear  I  judge  young 
Gellerton  to  be  an  excellent  fellow. 
He  is  never  tired  of  visiting  his 
poor,  and  has  worked  a  great  moral 
revolution  in  a  parish  neglected  for 
long  years. 

The  same  views  told  very  differ- 
ently on  his  neighbour,  however. 
'  Is  Smith  of  Foulsham  a  Catholic  T 
asked  he. 

'  Oh,  no,'  answered  Gellerton. 

There  was  a  man  sitting  next  but 
two  to  myself  who  must  have  had 
his  &vourito  meerschaum  in  his 
pocket,  he  smelt  so  very  strong  of 
stale  tobacco.  'Any  good  work 
going  on  where  you  are?'  asked 
Gellertcm's  friend. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  smoker.  '  I 
have  revived  the  old  cricket  club 
after  three  years'  death.  And  would 
you  beheve  it? — though  we  are  on 
such  a  splendid  part  of  the  river,  we 
have  no  boating  club.  I  am  getting 
one  up,  however,  against  the  siunmer.' 


The  <me8tioner  stared  with  sur- 
prise. He  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
man,  through  his  dress  and  his  fea- 
tures: and  I  soon  found  out,  from 
his  subsequent  talk,  that  he  meant 
by  '  any  good  work ' —  *  Is  your 
choir  surphced?'  '  Do  you  change 
your  stoles  and  your  altar-cloths  at 
the  ecclesiastical  seasons  ?'  '  Is  the 
confessional  a  regular  thing  with 
you?'  '  How  many  of  your  parish- 
ioners have  you  horrified?' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat 
two  scientific  clergymen,  one  a 
botanist,  the  other  a  geologist  '  This 
is  a  poor  diocese  for  geological 
study,^  said  the  latter.  '  Indeed,' 
answered  the  other,  '  it  is  very 
superior  to  the  part  of  England  I 
was  last  in.  I  know  few  places  so 
rich  in  mosses;  just  look  here, — ' 
and  pulling  up  his  coat  tail,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  confused  bundle 
of  specimens,  and  hastily  thrust  them 
back  again. 

Next  to  those  sat  Dr.  Badick  of 
the  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Price,  curato 
of  Ackbury.  The  doctor,  a  little 
wiry-haired  man,  whose  face  was 
cut  up  with  many  furrows,  was 
quoting  to  Mr.  Price  some  of  the 
latest  pieces  of  German  philology, 
occasionally  laying  down  the  grounds 
of  his  own  disagreement  from 
Ellioott  and  Alford  on  a  particular 
passage.  Happily  for  Mr.  Price, 
the  doctor  gave  him  no  time  to 
answer  the  questions  he  put  to 
him,  but  answered  them  nimanlf 
almost  in  the  breath  with  which  ho 
asked  them.  Mr.  Price  was  an 
ordained  Scripture  reader,  and  was 
now  in  the  sixth  year  of  a  seven 
years'  diaconate;  probably  the  ut- 
most Greek  he  knew  was  a  chapter 
or  two  of  St  John's  gospel:  he 
looked  as  wise  as  he  could,  and  de- 
ferentially assented  to  every  remark 
the  doctor  put  forth. 

'  Maynor,'  said  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
veiy  quietly  to  my  rector,  who  was 
seated  near  him,  '  I  am  going  to 
endow  the  new  church  in  Wilthorpo 
Street' 

*  There  is  an  endowment  already/ 
answered  Mayner. 

*  A  tithe  of  an  endowment,  you 
mean;  just  enough  for  a  man  to 
starve  on.  I  have  resolved  to  make 
it  up  to  three  hundred  a  year.' 
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*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
so.'  And  the  rector  glanced  across 
at  mo.  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
of  the  tidings  given  us  a  few  days 
before  by  Mr.  Borborough,  the 
member. 

'  Why  are  you  sorry  ?'  asked  Joyce 
Joyce,  sharply.  '  I  always  thought 
you  60  anxious  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  arch- 
deacon approves  of  it.' 

The  dignitary  gave  a  quiet  and 
stately  nod.  MajTier  looked  very 
confused.  He  could  not  speak  out 
80  private  a  thing  as  the  real  reason 
before  that  table  full  of  people. 
He  had  to  hunt  up  the  best  of  a  set 
of  reasons^  each  of  which  he  felt  to 
be  quite  insufficient  for  his  own 
conviction. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  '  you  have,  your 
two  children  to  think  of.' 

*  John  Cuthbert  is  but  a  giddy 
lad,'  said  Joyce  Joyce.  *  I  should 
never  think  of  asking  his  sanction. 
It  may  be  for  his  interest,  too.  Sup- 
pose he  takes  orders,  and  Hkes  town 
life,  I  should  be  glad  for  him  to  be 
here.  As  for  my  sober  child  there 
—What  do  you  say,  Kitty  f 

'  Oh,*  said  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  turn- 
ing her  clear  open  &ce  to  Mr.  May- 
ner,  *  I  beg  papa  to  endow  it.  You 
know  what  a  miserably  poor  neigh- 
bourhood it  is.  I  am  sure  if  there 
is  to  be  no  larger  endowment  than 
the  proposed  one,  none  but  a  clergy- 
man of  some  means  could  hope  to  do 
any  good  there.' 

*  Ah,  Miss  Joyce,'  said  young 
Gellerton,  '  if  there  were  any  faith 
now-a-days  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor  would  be  keeping  their  own 
priests  from  their  own  humble 
ofiertory.' 

'  If  a  sound  evangelical  pastor 
were  set  there,  Mr.  Joyce,'  said  the 
Irish  curate  of  St.  Simon's,  '  a 
man  with  a  warm  and  animated 
delivery,  a  good  flow  of  language 
and  an  uncompromising  hostility  to 
Bomanism  and  Antichrist,  he  would 
probably  fill  the  pews  with  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  congrega- 
tion--* 

*  Who  would  undoubtedly  find 
him  the  money  to  support  two  or 
three  readers  or  town  missionaries/ 
suggested  the  incumbent  of  St. 
Simon's. 


'  Not  to  mention,'  added  the  Irish- 
man, '  the  proceeds  of  the  pews.' 

At  the  bare  mention  of  pews  -^ye 
or  six  clerics  began  to  grow  warm 
and  to  show  uneasy  fire  about  the 
eyes.  '  Town  missionaries !'  groaned 
Gellerton's  friend.  The  archdeacon 
saw  the  rising  of  the  storm ;  he  put 
on  his  most  pacificatory  look.  Draw- 
ing a  breath,  and  looking  all  round 
the  table  with  a  very  calm  and 
quiet  smile,  he  uttered  slowly  and 
loudly  in  his  rich  tenor  voice  the 
simplest  monosyllable. 

*  I—'  said  he. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I 
noticed  the  effect  The  little  word 
was  evidently  well  prepared  in  tone 
and  measure;  it  rung  out  like  a 
very  clear  bell,  and  at  the  sound  of 
it  oil  whisperings  were  hushed  and 
all  looks  changed,  as  the  whisper- 
ings and  looks  of  a  set  of  schoolboys 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
bishop  himself  could  not  have 
workol  such  a  change,  for  he  lacked 
that  magical  wand  of  a  rich  voice. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  though,  that  so 
magnificent  a  prelude  prepared  one 
for  a  magnificent  sequel  All,  how- 
ever, that  the  archdeacon  had  to  say,, 
was  this  bland  suggestion : 

'  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in* 
what  each  of  our  brethren  has  said. 
In  such  a  neighbourhood  the  seats 
ought  to  be  free,  the  gospel  ought  to- 
be  preached,  all  Eomish  practices 
should  be  avoided,  the  ofiertory 
should  be  adopted,  and  paid  agents 
might  be  very  useful.  On  the  part 
of  the  Church,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
thank  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  very  warmly 
for  his  most  generous  proposition^ 
and  to  express  my  gratefol  satis£Etc- 
tion  that  this  archd^ux)nry  contains 
a  lawman  of  his  character.' 

Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  uneasily  shmg- 
ged  his  shoulders  during  this: 
speech,  and  hastily  fingered  about  hi* 
&ce  in  twenty  different  parts.  It  was 
a  {^easing  line  of  his  character  i^at 
he  rather  disliked  to  hear  his  own 
praise. 

I  soon  began  to  grow  weary  of 
this  dry  dinner,  as  doubtlessly  the 
reader  has  also  done,  for  whom  it  has 
not  been  moistened,  as  it  was  for  me, 
by  rich  dishes  and  good  wine.  All 
I  longed  for  was  to  hear  Miss  Joyce 
3  £  a 
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Joyce  speak  again.  But  she  mo- 
destly kept  quiet  The  talk  ran 
into  courses  political  and  clerical, 
'  and  the  very  few  other  ladies  who 
were  there,  being  much  older  than 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  and  holding  posi- 
tive opinions,  bore  their  port  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  the  men. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  foxmd  myself 
standing  close  to  Mayner  and  our 
host  '  I  do  beg  of  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  he, '  not 
to  endow  this  church.' 

'What?'  answered  the  other. 
'Your friend  Borborough  has  been 
showing  his  latest  mare's-nest,  has 
he?' 

'Borborough  is  not  the  man  to 
believe  in  mare's-nests,'  said  the 
rector. 

'  Bead  his  speeches ;  find  his  name 
on  the  division  lists,'  cried  Joyce 
Joyce.  Then,  turning  abruptly  on 
me,  he  added,  'What  do  you  say, 
curate?' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  bent 
.on  endowing  it.  I  wish  you  would 
wait  for  the  next  church,  and  for 
-the  proof  that  Mr.  Borborough  was 
•ialkmg  fallacy.' 

CHAPTEB  in. 

The  first  year  that  he  is  in  orders 
must  often  seem  to  a  clergyman  the 
lon|;e8t  year  in  his  life.  Up  to  his 
•ordmation  he  has,  perhaps,  lived 
very  freely,  and  talked  scornfully  of 
all  conventional  rules.  He  finds 
himself  by  his  orders  chained  at 
once  to  a  particular  dress,  and  a 
discreet  watch  over  his  conduct 
All  eyes  are  on  him,  and  things  that 
.are  harmless  in  others  look  hurtful 
in  him.  He  has  to  hold  his  tongue 
where  he  used  to  speak  freely,  and 
to  speak  where  he  once  would  have 
been  silent  It  is  a  great  change  for 
a  young  man  to  have  to  run  off  to 
•old  women  and  to  sick  beds  as 
alertly  as  he  used  to  run  to  bachelor 
7)arties  of  young  men.  'Many  a 
time,'  said  Smith  of  Foulshom  to 
me,  'have  I  sat  in  the  park,  an 
■ascetic  book  in  one  hand  and  a  short 
<5lay  pipe  in  my  mouth.  Half  my 
fnends  thought  the  book  absurd, 
jand  the  other  half  thought  the  pipe 
'vulgar.  Now  I  may  show  the  book, 
but  I  have  to  hide  the  pipe.    Both 


of  them  I  owe  to  one  friend.  An 
old  Austrian  monk  gave  me  tlie 
book,  and  the  same  good  man  gave 
me  the  first  lesson  in  smoking,  and 
within  sight  of  the  monastery,  too. 
What  would  St  Benedict,  St  Ber- 
nard, or  our  friend  Gellerton  say? 
My  first  pipe  was  the  loan  of  a 
monk,  and  was  filled  out  of  a 
monk's  tobacco  pouch.  As  I  saw 
the  smoke  curl  up  from  this  post- 
reformation  invention  in  the  good 
man's  mouth,  I  could  but  think 
how  utterly  dead  the  middle  ages 
were,  and  what  a  quiet  sign  I  had 
before  me  that,  in  spite  of  enthusias- 
tic dreams  of  their  revival,  the  most 
characteristic  institutions  were  peace- 
ably submitting  to  the  pressure  of 
new  times.' 

So  said  Smith  of  Foulsham  to  me, 
OS  we  were  walking  from  Joyce 
Joyce's,  some  months  after  the  din- 
ner mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
Wo  had  lunched  there,  and,  to  my 
great  delight  and  yet  great  disturb- 
ance, we  had  had  Miss  Joyce  Joyce 
and  her  father  all  to  ourselves. 

I  load  felt  all  the  length  of  the 
change  of  which  we  had  been  speak- 
ing. I  felt  that  my  life  had  been 
cut  into  distinct  piurts,  and  though 
one  part  was  many  years  in  length, 
and  the  other  pwrt  only  a  few 
months,  yet  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  lasted  years.  For  I  had  gone 
through,  also,  another  change— the 
change  which  gives  subject  to  this 
story.  I  had  not  now  any  doubt 
whether  I  was  thoroughly  in  love  or 
was  not 

When  I  had  left  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's 
house  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  I 
was  very  wise.  I  reflected  that  it 
would  be  utterly  senseless  and 
absurd  in  me  to  £Edl  in  love  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  since  it  would  only 
bring  me  long  hours  of  misery  and 
not  one  hour  of  hope.  So  I  bravely 
resolved  that  I  would  not  do  so.  I 
immediately  saw  all  the  advantages 
of  this  resolution-  It  not  only  gave 
me  a  right  and  a  power  of  thinking 
of  Miss  Kate  without  distress,  but 
even  with  benefit  and  comfort  It 
does  one  good  to  think  of  the  good. 
I  could  freely  admire  her,  as  I 
would  admire  the  life  of  a  saint,  a 
noble  picture,  a  beautiful  valley,  or 
anything  else  which  I  never  expect 
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nor  long  to  call  my  own.  I  oonld 
keep  her  image  on  the  oatdde  of 
my  mind,  and  think  how  well  she 
spoke,  how  excellently  she  moyed, 
how  glad  it  made  one's  heart  to  see 
her  smile,  what  a  sweetness  and 
completeness  there  was  in  every 
tone  of  her  voice,  how  wholly  igno- 
rant she  seemed  of  her  own  good- 
ness and  heauiy,  how  respectfolly 
she  treated  all  tliat  were  lower  or 
poorer  than  herself,  how  invariably 
she  brought  out  something  of  good 
from  those  things  and  people  in 
which  others  saw  nothing  but  bad. 

'  It  is  quite  an  education  to  me/ 
said  I,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  rec- 
tor, '  to  look  at  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 
He  smiled  in  a  provoking  but  not 
unkind  way. 

'  What  do  you  laugh  at?  I  said. 

'At  your  innocence,'  he  an- 
swered. '  My  mother  says  you  are 
in  love  with  that  lady,  and  Ihat  you 
are  priding  yourself  on  your  wisdom 
in  not  being  so.' 

'I  am  sure  I  am  not/  I  an- 
swered.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
rude/  he  said,  gently.  *  But  I 
should  like  to  tiy  you.' 

I  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
fear  I  had  such  thoughts  of  him. 
How  could  I?  Love  for  a  noble 
woman  had  made  his  tender  and 
gentle  spirit  tenderer  and  more 
gentla  At  the  time  I  write  he  has 
been  three  years  a  widower.  He 
had  no  child,  and  feeling  that  for 
him  there  could  be  no  second  love, 
he  gave  up  our  civilization  and  ease, 
and  has  gone  forth  a  champion  of 
the  Cross  among  the  heathen ;  and 
among  them  he  hopes  to  die  in 
whatever  way  God  wuls. 

I  gave  him  full  leave  to  try  me. 
He  began  by  picturing  to  me  Kate 
Joyce  Joyce  as  she  was,  as  the  head 
and  mistress  of  her  other's  house- 
hold ;  how  affectionate,  how  anxious 
to  be  always  obedient  and  fihal  in 
the  h'ghtest  look  and  word;  how 
quick  to  cheer  her  father  when  he 
is  dull ;  how  ably  she  hinders  him 
when  he  becomes  bitter  or  harsh 
against  any  one,  and  brings  him 
round  to  the  most  generous  and 
kindly  temper.  When  he  had 
painted  this  picture  on  the '  outside 
of  my  mind/  as  he  said,  quoting  my 


own  words,  he  excited  me  by  draw- 
her,  h  fortiori,  as  a  wife.  '  I  am  just 
going  to  be  married/  said  he ;  '  and 
I  know  from  the  letters  that  come 
to  me  eveiy  other  day  how  all  the 
sweetness  of  a  pure  and  loving  girl 
comes  out  doubly  sweet  and  fragrant 
when  she  is  modestly  looking  for- 
ward to  become  the  wife  of  that 
man  she  loves.  From  what  you 
have  seen  of  Kate  Joyce  Joyce,  you 
know  what  she  will  be  as  a  wife, 
how  she  will  love  her  husband.  We 
do  not  know/  he  went  on  to  say, 
'  whether  this  husband  will  be  sol- 
dier, lawyer,  country  gentleman, 
priest,  or  M.P.  But  whatever  he  is, 
how  thoroughly  she  will  make  his 
work  hers ;  how  she  will  rejoice  over 
everything  he  does  well  and  nobly ; 
how  she  will  imperceptibly  but 
constantly  lead  him  ofif  from  all  low 
and  base  views  of  his  work !  With 
what  tenderness  she  will  watch  him 
when  he  is  ill,  soothe  him  when  he 
is  harassed,  joy  in  his  joy,  and  grieve 
when  he  is  grieved!  I  saw  you 
watch  her  the  other  day  as  she  put 
her  hand  so  gently  on  the  neck  of 
that  Httle  truculent  lad  of  Gamer's, 
and  drew  him  up  close  to  her,  and 
holding  both  his  nands  in  hers,  whis- 
pered smilingly  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  The  bov  struggled  a  moment, 
and  you  frdwned;  then  his  fece 
suddenly  became  as  glad  and  sunny 
as  her  own.  So  she  will  serve  her 
husband,  I  suppose ;  only  it  will  be 
with  a  fiEur  deeper  and  intenser  love, 
because  it  will  come  from  her  as  a 
wife.  It  will  be  cheering  for  you, 
wherever  you  are  then  in  your  dry 
bachelorhood,  admiring  saints,  pic- 
tures, and  green  valleys,  even  to 
have '  on  the  outside  of  your  mind ' 
this  vision  and  pattern  of  a  wife. 
Even  if  you  are  mr  from  her  then, 
and  never  see  her,  it  wiU  be  a  real 
satis&ction  to  you  to  think  that 
there  is  such  a  wife  so  loving  her 
husband.' 

'Oh!'  said  I,  turning  over  and 
over  impatiently  a  book  I  had  taken 
up. 

He  went  on,  rather  mercilessly,  to 
paint  little  interior  scenes  which  I 
was  to  see  when  I  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  Kate's  husband.  I  was  to 
e^joy  them  alL  '  They  will  make 
your  heart  glad/  said  he. 
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*  Will  they  ?*  I  said,  and  thought- 
leesly  flung  the  book  against  the 
ground. 

Mayner  still  went  on,  however, 
detcrminately  putting  before  me 
thoughts  wluch  I  dar^  not  think  by 
myself.  At  last  he  brought  me  to 
the  plain  confession  that  I  could  not 
endure  to  see  Kate  Joyce  Joyce  any 
man's  wife.  He  then  laughingly 
said  he  had  taught  me  to  know  my- 
self, and  had  put  me  in  a  position  to 
answer  to  myself  whether  1  was  or 
was  not  in  love. 

Since  this  conversation  I  had  been 
many  times  to  Joyce  Joyce's,  in  tlie 
way  of  a  short  call,  and  had  often 
seen  Kate.  This  last  time  (when  I 
met  Smith  of  Foulsham  there)  I 
had  stayed  some  hours.  Joyce 
Joyce  himself  had  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  me  about  bis  Fon 
Cuthbert,  who  was  showing  the 
greatest  disinclination,  he  told  me, 
to  the  clerical  life,  and  was  desirous 
above  everything  for  travel  and  ad- 
venture. 'If  the  CJonservataves 
were  but  in/  etdd  he,  '  I  could  get 
liim  a  Government  post  abroad,  per- 
Tiaps  in  South  America;  aaid  then 
he  might  find  adventure  for  himself, 
I  have  no  doubt' 

After  the  consultation  about  her 
hrother  was  over,  Joyce  Joyce  left 
me  in  his  daughter's  httnds,  while  he 
rode  off  to  the  bank.  She  took  me 
into  his  conservatory  and  his  fine 
green-houses.  Walking  alone  with 
her  in  that  rich  and  faint  air,  I 
thought  little  of  the  plants.  Her 
voice,  her  shape,  her  movements, 
the  sense  that  I  was  alone  with  her, 
and  that  all  she  was  then  saying  she 
was  saying  to  interest  me— such 
thoughts  pleased  me.  But  they 
were  thrust  aside  by  more  depress- 
ing thoughts.  *What  expense,' 
thought  I,  'she  is  used  to!  How 
many  hundred  artificial  needs  she 
must  have  which  she  cannot  know 
to  be  artificial!  How  unwise,  I 
must  confess,  it  would  be  in  her  ever 
to  marry  any  but  a  wealthy  man  I 
How  little  she  can  know  what  po- 
verty and  straitaiess  is !' 

I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  found 
out  later,  that  she  knew  better  how 
to  make  the  best  of  poverty  than 
many  of  the  poor  themselves  Imow. 
She  was  iu  the  habit  of  going  to  tea 


by  turns  with  the  girls  of  her  Sun- 
day-school. She  became  among 
them  one  of  them;  she  was  a 
woman  among  women,  and  not  the 
'  good '  lady  doing  a  patronizing  and 
charitable  act  She  was  at  h(»no 
with  the  poorest;  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  soon  learned  to  put 
away  the  starched  restraint  with 
which  they  at  first  welcomed  *  Miss 
Joyce'  to  their  Sunday's  tabic.  It 
increased  their  self-respect  to 
feel  that  they  could  benefit  her 
though  she  was  rich  and  they  poor; 
and  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  herselt 
among  them  made  them  value  what 
they  had. 

I  had  not  been  long  alone  with 
Miss  Kate  when  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce 
rushed  in  upon  us,  and  immediately 
behind  him  was  Smith  of  Foulsham. 

*  I  thought  you  were  at  the  bank, 
papa,  by  tins  time,'  said  Kate. 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  go,  I 
think.    I  can  write  instead.' 

'  Oh !  papa,'  said  his  daughter,  in 
a  humble  but  yet  chiding  manner. 
I  saw  at  once  how  probable  Bor- 
borough's  accusations  of  unbusiness- 
likeness  were. 

'Well,  my  dear,'  swd  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce,  '  I  met  Mr.  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham soon  after  I  got  into  the  road, 
and  ho  was  coming  here  for  me.' 

'  And  going  on  to  the  bank  if  you 
were  not  here,'  said  Smith.  '  I  am 
vexed  with  myself.  You  told  me 
you  had  no  particular  engagement* 

*  I  can  do  all  m  a  letter,'  answered 
Joyce  Joyce.  *  I  will  go  in  at  once 
and  write  it,  and  then  wo  will  have 
lunch.' 

My  private  ramble  about  the  gar- 
den with  Miss  Kate  was  now  broken. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  sorry.  I 
felt  quite  timid  and  silent  when  alone 
with  her,  but  now  Smith  had  joined 
us  I  talfaed  freely,  and  gladly  fenced 
with  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  not 
unwilling  to  show  my  prowess  before 
my  queen  of  tourney.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  ask  Joyce  Joyce  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  little  boy.  I  might 
have  been  more  dull  if  this  gay, 
open-hearted  talker  had  been  a 
bachelor. 

After  luncheon.  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham and  I  left,  and  walked  together 
to  the  comer,  where  the  Foulsham 
and  Teyuton  roads  part.    As  soon 
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ds  we  were  qnite  clear  of  the  town. 
Smith  lighted  a  cigar ;  and  from  this 
arose  the  talk  of  which  I  gave  a  few 
words  at  the  begining  of  this  chapter. 

*  Here  comes  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back. Smith,'  said  I,  looking  behind 
me. 

'  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  gentleman  ?' 
said^he,  taking  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth  J  '  for  if  it  is  not  I  will  hide 
this  thmg  till  he  has  passed/ 

*  Gentleman  or  not,  he  has  a  nose,' 
said  I,  'and  you  can't  hide  the 
emell.    It's  Mayner.' 

'  Oh !'  Smith  returned  the  cigar 
to  his  mouth,  and  Majner  joined  us. 
They  talked  together,  and  I  fell 
back  upon  myself  and  my  own 
thoughts.  There  was  a  strange 
effervescence  in  my  bosom  from  the 
contraries  that  were  mixing  there.  I 
could  not  but  be  glad  when  I  felt 
how  cheerful  and  friendly  Kate  had 
been  with  me.  I  could  not  but  be 
despondent  when  I  thought  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  hved. 

"When  Smith  had  left  us,  we  walked 
for  some  time  in  silence,  Mayner 
abstractedly  looking  down  and  comb- 
ing through  the  horse's  mane  with 
his  fingers.    At  last  he  said — 

'  I  am  wondering  if  it  will  be  rude 
to  ask  you  how  you  speed  ?' 

'Not  at  all.' 

'I  might  have  known,*  said  he, 
*  that  this  would  be  your  answer. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?' 

'What  am  I  to  do?'  said  I,  after 
M  long  pause. 

'Be  brave,'  he  answered.  'Gro 
.  straight  to  Joyce  Joyce,  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  in  love  with  his 
daughter.' 

I  looked  up  at  him  quostioningly. 

*  Well,'  he  said, '  what  else  can  you 
do?  You  do  not  suppose  that  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce  will  ever  engage  herself 
to  you  without  his  knowledge  or 
sanction?' 

*  If  she  had  his  sanction  she  would 
not  do  it' 

'  Ah  I  that  is  not  the  first  question, 
but  the  second.  Try  first  things 
first.  Go  and  ask  him.  All  the  old 
saws  and  stories —King  Cophetua, 
"  Faint  heart  never  won/'  et  id  genus 
omne  —  are  the  property  of  every 
generation  of  lovers.  They  belong 
to  you  as  they  did  to  your  fathers.* 


'The  knight  and  the  king,'  said 
I,  with  a  short  laugh,  'may  love 
the  beggar-maid,  but  the  world 
never  fdlows  the  queen  and  the  lady 
to  love  the  beggar-man.' 

'Well,'  said  the  rector,  'I  have 
only  one  lesson  for  you.  Go  and 
ask  him.  When  you  have  done  this 
page,  you  can  turn  over  to  another.' 

'  He  would  think  me  mad,'  I  cried. 

'I  believe  he  would,'  coolly  an- 
swered my  friend.  '  I  have  known 
him  long  and  well,  and  I  think  I 
can  see  his  look  of  bewilderment  as 
you  put  the  question  to  him.  At 
first  he  would  not  believe  it.  Then 
he  would  slowly  say,  "Did  I  hear 
you  correctly,  sir?"  So  you  would 
have  (and  I  can  fancy  your  con- 
fusion) to  put  your  request  a  second 
time.  Then  ho  would  be  decided, 
and  answer,  "  Of  course  not.  How 
can  the  thought  have  come  into  vour 
head?"  However,  he  would  tJiink 
of  it  hourly,  look  at  it  in  every  light, 
and  in  a  httlo  while  would  expect 
you  to  speak  again.' 

'That  would  not  bo  likely,'  I 
said. 

'  But  I  know  Joyce  Joyce  so  well,' 
he  answered.  '  He  says  of  the  beg- 
ging collectors  who  take  the  first 
denial  for  a  subscription,  "  The  love 
to  the  cause  was  not  very  deep.  I 
rooted  it  up  with  a  few  syllables  and 
a  mouthful  of  breath." ' 

*  A  most  false  principle,'  said  T. 

'  So  I  think,'  he  answered.  '  But 
is  it  not  well  to  know  he  beheves  in 
it?' 

'Perhaps  so.  But  you  forget 
that  the  difference  of  our  positions 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  present 
itself  to  his  banker's  mind  in  all 
those  frfter-thoughts  of  his,  and  would 
quite  take  out  of  them  all  hope  for 
me.  He  is  at  one  extreme  of  wealth, 
and  I—'  H 

'  I  almost  wish  he  had,  indeed,  a 
banker's  mind.  I  fear  lie  want  of 
it  is  more  than  Ukely  to  bring  him 
to  a  lower  level  than  yours.  I  have 
heard  more  about  his  afiEEiirs  to-day 
in  tie  town  from  Borboiough's 
brother,  the  vicar  of  Lea,  who  is 
hotly  incensed  against  him  for  pooh- 
poohing  the  member's  warning.* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  few  more  weeks  passed  away, 
and  I  went  up  to  ihe  cathedral  town, 
and,  after  three  days'  examination, 
was  ordained  priest  As  bocmi  as  I 
returned,  Mayner  started  for  the 
south  'of  England,  to  the  house  of 
the  fiEither  of  his  future  wifa  He 
had  made  many  ineffectual  attempts 
to  induce  his  mother  to  go  with  him. 
But  her  daily  illnesses,  and  the  dread 
of  excitement,  led  her  firmly  to  re- 
fuse. It  was  agreed  that  I  should 
live,  for  the  two  months  of  his 
absence,  at  the  parsonage,  and  act 
as  knight,  chapkun,  and  son  to  the 
old  lady. 

I  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  pleasant 
change  for  myself  after  my  lonely 
life  in  my  own  little  cottage.  Old 
Mrs.  Mayner  was  never  dull  and 
never  irritable ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
if  she  was  sometimes  dull,  she  skil- 
fully hid  it,  and  kept  it  for  her 
solitary  hours.  She  was  drawing 
near  sevenly,  but  she  seemed  some 
years  younger  than  her  true  age. 
There  was  about  her  something  of 
that  mixture  of  solemnity  and  bright- 
ness which  affects  us  in  those  thmgs 
in  nature  which  have  fulfilled  the 
law  set  them,  and  draw  near  their 
end  —  for  instance,  the  woods  in 
autumn,  and  the  setting  sun. 

But  I  had  other  reasons  for  being 
pleased.  Two  of  these  were  of  great 
force  with  an  incipient  lover.  First, 
her  love  for  her  departed  husband 
was  as  real  and  as  vivid  as  if  he 
were  still  beside  her  in  the  flesh. 
The  plain  showing  of  this  acted  as  a 
general  vindication  of  the  young  who 
loved.  She  did  not  look  upon  love 
as  a  mere  ferment  in  the  olood  of 
those  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 
Secondly,  she  knew  my  case  and  all 
my  cares,  and  was  always  happy  to 
speak  of  it,  providing  she  did  not 
begin  the  talk. 

I  saw  less  than  I  expected,  how- 
ever, of  the  old  lady.  At  my  break- 
fast hour  she  was,  of  course,  not  up. 
Beside^,  I  soon  found  from  Mayner's 
absence  the  heavy  pressure  of  double 
work— the  whole  instead  of  half  the 
parish  to  visit,  and  three  sermons 
mstead  of  one  to  prepare  every  week ; 
and,  as  if  to  increase  it  yet  more, 
some  Anabaptist  young  men,  anoa- 


tenis  from  Great  Aylstone,  set  up  o 
preaching  in  the  village  on  Sunday 
evenings.  The  old  lady,  however,, 
geper^y  took  lunch  with  me  at 
midday;  we  always  dined  together 
in  the  evening,  and  I  gave  an  hour 
or  two  to  her  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
she  to  me)  after  dinner.  For,  at 
these  tames,  she  mostly  talked  to  me- 
of  what  I  most  liked  to  hear.  Her 
age  and  her  character  made  me  at 
last  more  thoroughly  open  and  tmtJi- 
ftd  with  her  than  I,  perhaps,  had 
courage  to  be  with  any  one  else.  One* 
of  these  evenings  I  told  h^r  the 
advice  her  son  had  given  me. 

'  Exactly  like  that  rash  boy,'  she 
said.  '  If  I  were  a  young  girl  again, 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  his 
father  to  go  biddmg  for  me  with  my 
&ther.  At  least,'  she  added,  'not 
until  he  knew  how  I  should  take  it 
myself.' 

'Tou  think,  then,  Mrs  Mayner, 
as  I  do,  and  would  agree  with  what 
I  said  to  your  son.  You  would 
advise  me,  before  I  speak  to  Mr. 

Joyce  Joyce,  to '     The  words 

'  win  Was  Kate's  love '  stuck  in  my 
throat;  they  seemed  too  presump* 
tuous  and  groundless  to  speak  out. 
But  Mrs.  Mayner  knew  what  I  meant 

'It  was  very  wilful  and  wicked 
of  me,  I  know;  but,'  said  she,  'i 
ran  away  with  my  dear  husbEind 
when  I  was  married,  and  I  was  gkwl 
indeed  that;.  I  did  it.' 

At  these  words  the  old  lady  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  and  closed  her 
eyes  for  some  minutes.  It  stopped 
the  ejaculation  of  wonder  which  was 
upon  my  t<»]gue's  end.  After  a  short 
rest,  she  lifted  up  herself  and  said^ 


'  Don^t  think  I  advise  yon  to  do 
so.  I  would  never  speak  to  you 
again  if  you  did.  But  I  need  not 
fear.  You  are  not  so  hot-spirited  bs 
my  dear  John  was ;  and  if  you  were» 
Kate  would  never ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 
'Please'm,'  said  the  maid,  'Miss 
Joyce  wishes  to  see ' 

'Ask  her  to  come  in,'  said  Mrs. 
Mayner. 

'—To  see  Mr.  Lescoll^  ma'am," 
the  maid  went  on. 

'Me?'  I  said. 

While  the  old  lady  and  I  ex- 
changed   looks  of   wonder,    Kate 
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walked  in.  She  lifted  up  her  yeil, 
and  kissed  the  old  lady  warmly.  '  I 
am  coming  np  to  see  you  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Mayner/  said  she. 
'  We  had  your  son's  wedding-cards 
yesterday.  This  is  only  a  business 
call  upon  Mr.  LescoU.' 

The  old  lady  moved  to  the  door. 

*  No,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Mayner,'  said 
Eate ;  and  she  skipped  hghtly  before 
the  old  lady,  and  took  hold  of  the 
handle.  '  It  is  only  about  my  brother 
Cuthbert'  So  Mrs.  Mayner  reseated 
heisell 

'  Papa  would  not  have  thought  of 
it  himself,  Mr.  Lescoll,'  said  the 
young  lady,  'but  for  Mr.  O'Brien. 
He  came  yesterday  morning  very 
early,  and  talked  in  a  serious  way 
about  the  long  vacation,  and  how 
bad  jit  was  for  a  young  man  who 
had  not,  perhaps  (as  he  said),  had  a 
change  of  heart  to  be  at  large  in  a 
ffKBi  town  with  many  temptations. 
Pa|)a  was  very  angry,  and  I  had 
quite  hard  work  to  hide  it  &om  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  offered  very  kindly 
to  come  in  for  an  hour  every  day 
and  superintend  his  studies,  and 
speak  to  my  brother  on  the  solemnity 
of  the  sacred  profession  he  was  in- 
tending to  adopt  Papa  answered 
shortly,  "I  don't  know  that  he  is 
going  to  adopt  it,  Mr.  O'Brien.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
offer,  but  I  don't  care  to  accept  it. 
Ckxxl  morning;  my  daughter  will 
see  that  you  have  all  that  you  want" 
As  soon  as  papa  was  gone,  I  strove 
to  moderate  his  roughness;  but  I 
think  Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  noticed 
it' 

'  Probably  not,'  I  thought  '  His 
assurance  is  as  blind  as  it  is  impu- 
dent' 

'  At  dinner-time,  papa  told  me  he 
had  thought  over  what  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  said,  and  that  he  should  like 
Cuthbert  to  be  under  some  direction 
when  he  comes  home,  and  to  have 
something  definite  to  do.  He  would 
think  it  a  great  kindness  (if  you 
have  the  time)  for  you  to  take  him 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day. 
He  will,  of  course,  if  you  allow  it, 
oome  up  to  you  here.  He  says  that, 
as  I  am  the  only  mother  Cuthbert 
has,  I  must  arrange  all  the  details 
with  you.  Papa  has  quite  given 
up  pressing  holy  orders  uppn  my 


brother.  He  says  that  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  wiU  soon  be  in,  and 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  secure  Cuth- 
bert a  good  appointment;  and  he 
would  like  him  to  be  helped  forward 
in  mathematics,  and  the  simple 
matters  of  arithmetic,  writing,  dicta- 
tion, geography,  and  English  history.* 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  tiio 
task.  I  expressed  my  pleasure, 
however,  to  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  tho 
most  sober  terms.  The  greatest  pain 
in  the  thing  to  me  was  that  I  was 
to  be  paid  for  it,  and  to  settie  with 
Miss  Kate  herself  what  I  should 
require.  I  swallowed  that  mortifica- 
tion, and  the  business  was  soon  done. 

Kate  rose  to  go. 

*  You  are  coining  to  see  me,  then,  to- 
morrow, my  dear  ?'  said  the  old  lady. 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Mayner.' 

'  And  to  stay  and  dine  with  us  ?' 

I  listened  anxiously  for  the  answer, 
for  I  thought  it  would  be  the  greatest 
happiness  I  had  ever  tasted  to  have 
Kate  to  myself  and  the  good  old 
lady  alone.  The  answer,  however, 
went  against  me. 

*I  am  sorry  I  cannot,'  said  she. 
'I  have  promised  to  go  to  tea  to 
Mrs.  Marshall's  to-morrow  after- 
noon.' 

'  What,  that  little  widow  Marshall, 
my  washerwoman  ?  I  suppose  you 
have  one  of  her  girls  among  your 
scholars,  then?* 

'Yes.' 

To  my  disappointment,  I  was  out 
in  the  parish  when  Kate  called  on 
Mrs.  Mayner  the  next  day.  'She 
has  just  left,'  said  the  old  lady,  when 
I  got  in.  'She  has  been  here  the 
last  two  hours.'  I  did  not  see  her 
all  tho  rest  of  that  week.  On  Satur- 
day, however,  I  heard  of  her. 

It  was  a  wet,  cold  day,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  twilight  in  the  dining- 
room,  waiting  for  dinner  and  for 
Mrs.  Mayner,  when  the  old  lady 
walked  in,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  or 
twelve  following  her.  It  was  a  large 
room,  and  I  was  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  fire,  resting  upon  the  so&,  for 
at  that  time  I  was  always  unwell, — 
tired  from  the  time  I  got  up  until 
the  time  I  went  to  bed.  I  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  Richard  Baxter, 
who  fills  several  folio  pages  of  the 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times  with 
a  minute  description  of  all  his  ail- 
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ments,  and  the  medicines  he  took 
and  did  not  take. 

'Here,  child/  said  Mtb.  Mayner, 
'  kneel  down  by  the  fire  and  warm 
yourself;  they  are  busy  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  cold.'  After  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  she  added,  'How  is  your 
mother,  my  dear  ?' 

*  Please'm,'  said  the  girl,  standing 
up,  *  mother  is  very  sorry,  ma'am/ 

'Sorry,  my  dear?  what  do  you 
mean?' 

*  Please'm,  mother  is  sorry  about 
the  gentleman's  shirt-wristbands. 
Mother  said  I  wasn't  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  ma'am ;  but  Martha  says 
as  you  will  be  very  angry.  But  it 
wasn't  mother  as  did  it/ 

'What  is  the  matter  with  them, 
child?' 

'  Why,  ma'am,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  as  Miss  Joyce  came  to 
our  house  to  tea — I'm  in  her  class, 
ma'am — because  it  was  my  birthday. 
And  Miss  Joyce  she  says,  as  soon  as 
she  comes  in,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
is  all  your  work  done  for  this  even- 
ing, and  can  we  have  our  tea  in 
comfort,  and  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  work  to  do  ?"  says  she.  "  Yes, 
miss/'  says  mother,  "  it's  all  done — 
except  there's  some  things  as  Mr. 
Mayner  left,  and  there's  Mr.  May- 
ner's  curate's  collars  and  shirts  to 
iron ;  but  I  can  do  that  after  you've 
gone,  miss,  by  sitting  up  a  bit" 
*'  Oh !  no,  Mrs.  Marshall,  you  shan't 
do  that,"  says  Miss  Joyce.  "The 
girls  and  I  will  do  them  now," 
says  she,  "and  get  them  all  done 
before  we  have  our  tea.  Won't  we, 
Jane?"  says  she.  "Yes,  miss,"  I 
say.  "  And  to  toll  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Marshall/'  says  MLss  Joyce,  "I've 
a  long  new  story  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren before  they  go  to  bed ;  and  we 
may  as  well  all  sit  comfortable  and 
h^r  it."  Then  all  the  little  ones 
cried  out,  ma'am,  "  Oh !  yes,  mother, 
let  Jane  and  Miss  Joyce  do  them,  and 
you  butter  the  hot  cakes,  mother." ' 

'Your  story  takes  a  long  time 
telling,  child,'  said  the  old  lady.  '  I 
think  I  had  bettor  finish  it  for  you. 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce  is  not  used  to  your 
business  ?' 


'No,  ma'am;  it's  not^er  fiiult; 
and  mother  says  to  her,  "  Oh !  miss, 
did  ever  any  one  hear  the  like. 
For " ' 

Mrs.  Mayner,  however,  had  gone 
to  the  door  and  was  turning  over  the 
clean  linen.  She  soon  came  up  again 
to  the  fire  with  a  shirt  over  her  arm. 
'  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  made  this  great 
iron-mould  on  the  wristband?'  she 
said. 

The  simple  thing  made  my  heart, 
beat  with  joy.  I  sat  up,  but  neither 
of  them  saw  me,  and  Mrs.  Mayner 
snid,  'I  hardly  think  Mr.  Lescoll 
will  be  very  angry,  my  dear.' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  but  mother  told  me 
not  to  tell  you  as  Miss  Joyce  did  it 
She  says  she'd  rather  all  the  curates 
in  the  town,  and  ten  mile  round,  was 
angry  with  her  than  she  have  it 
thought  as  our  Miss  Joyce  did  any- 
thing badly/ 

'Ah!  Jane/  said  I,  getting  up 
and  walking  to  the  fire, '  you  don  t 
see  me.  You  see  you  had  no  busi- 
ness to  tell  us.  But' say  to  your 
mother  that  I  am  not  only  not  vexed, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  she 
thinks  so  higlily  of  Miss  Joyce  Joyce. 
Oh !  yes ;  and  you  can  tell  her,  too, 
if  you  like,  that  I  shall  like  this  the 
best  of  all  my ' 

'Nonsense,  Mr.  Lescoll/  said  the 
old  lady. 

'  Thaf  s  what  mother  said  to  me, 
ma'am.  She  says,  "If  I  was  the 
curate  I  should  think  it  the  most 
honoured  shirt  as  ever  I  put  on." ' 

'  Mr.  Lescoll  is  only  joking,  child/ 
said  the  old  lady.  'He  does  not 
want  them  all  served  so.  Good 
night,  my  dear.'  Then  pushing  me 
liastily,  she  said, '  It  will  all  be  given 
fortli  to  Kate  next  time  she  goes 
there,  and  most  likely  with  veiy 
warm  additions.' 

'  She  will  merely  think  it  a  gentle- 
man's customary  compliment/  said  I. 

'  Your  tone  tells  me,  Mr.  Lescoll, 
that  you  hope  it  may  not  be  so 
taken/  answered  she.  '  But  say  no 
more  about  it.  The  girl  is  still  in 
the  hall.  She  is  a  good  child,  but  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  she 
is  very  simple  or  very  sharp/ 


(7b  6f  contlntved.) 
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I  NEVER  could  quite  unclerstand 
my  young  city  friend  Spondrill, 
with  whom  I  have  a  sort  of  casual 
acquaintance ;  and  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion his  conduct  was  so  extraordi- 
nary that  it  puzzled  me  more  than 
ever.  Happening  to  be  in  the  City 
about  three  weeks  since,  I  acciden- 
tally met  my  gentleman  just  by 
Crosby  Square,  and  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  I 
was  going  on  'Change.  The  lad — 
Spandrill  is  but  a  lad,  though  re- 
cently promoted  to  a  second  stool 
in  the  counting-house  of  Blawnie, 
Peters,  and  Co.,  Dowgate  Hill— the 
lad,  I  say,  upon  hearing  me  make  this 
announcement,  impudently  winked 
at  me  with  his  right  eye,  and  gave 
me  otherwise  to  understand  that  he 
considered  me  an  artful  personage, 
and  that  he  rather  admired  me  for 
it  than  otherwise.  It  was  in  vain  I 
protested  ignorance  of  his  meaning 
and  innocence  of  all  covert  intention 
on  my  own  part  Spandrill  only 
winked  more  impudently  than  be- 
fore, and  finally  took  his  leave  of  mo 
to  go  into  Devaux's,  raising  his  hand 
to  his  hps  as  he  did  so,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  imaginary 
thirst  with  invisible  fluid. 

I  found  I  should  get  nothing  more 
out  of  the  lad,  and  so  I  passied  on 
my  way.  Not  only  was  I  really 
going  on  'Change,  but  my  visit  to 
Crosby  Square  was  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  city  friend  in  business 
there  to  act  as  my  cicerone.  For- 
tunately my  friend  was  in  his  office, 
and  at  sight  of  me  he  expressed  as 
much  deUght  as  a  man  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  who  has  a  heap  of 
mvoices  before  him,  a  pen  in  his 
mouth,  some  half-consumed  sand- 
wiches upon  his  blotting-paper,  and 
who  is  so  hurriedly  abstracted  that 
he  twice  asks  you  how  you  are  with- 
out allowing  you  time  to  reply,  and 
then,  as  though  remembering  some- 
thing untU  then  forgotten,  exclaims 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  *  Well, 
how  are  you?*  and  listens  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  minute  while  you 
try  to  reply. 

Knowing  that  the  mid-day  mo- 


ments of  a  city  man  are  valuable, 
I  was  very  brief  in  my  salutation, 
and  as  brief  in  afterwards  explaining 
the  object  of  my  visit.  I  wished,  I 
said,  to  go  on  'Change,  and  wanted  a 
competent  commercial  guide  to  ex- 
plain to  me  all  I  should  see  there. 

At  the  mention  of  'Change  I  saw 
that  my  friend  seemed  puzzled,  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  recollect 
if  he  had  ever  heard  before  of  that 
institution,  and  I  was  in  some  appre- 
hension lest  he,  too,  should  go 
through  the  irreverent  and  unmean- 
ing pantomime  indulged  in  just  pre- 
viously by  young  Spandrill.  He 
merely  gave  himself  up  to  thought, 
however,  for  a  few  momente,  and 
then  said — 

'Change!  Ah,  yes;  let  me  see. 
Who  will  be  the  best  man  for  you 
to  go  with  ?  I  never  go  myself,  but 
I  think  Bennett  does.  You  know 
Bennett,  don't  you,  in  BiUiter  Street? 
He'll  be  delighted  to  take  you.' 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  Bennett, 
not  even  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  so  that  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  intruding  upon  him  without  an 
introduction,  and  I  said  so  to  my 
friend. 

'  Introduction  I'  he  exclaimed  with 
eagerness.  Why,  you  don't  need  any 
introduction.  Bennett  is  one  of  the 
best  of  fellows.  He'll  be  dehghted 
to  see  you,  if  you  mention  my 
name.' 

I  knew  that  my  voluble  and  im- 
pulsive friend  was  accustomed  to 
talk  in  this  florid  style,  and  that  if 
ho  had  been  merely  on  nodding 
terms  with  Baron  Rothschild  or  Sir 
E.  Carr  Glynhe  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  referring  me    to  those 

Eowerfnl  capitaliste  in  the  same  off- 
and  manner.  I  did  not,  I  fear, 
therefore,  accept  his  statements  in 
the  confident  good  faith  with  which 
they  were  uttered ;  but  as  Bennett 
lived  close  by,  I  thought  I  might  as 
weU  pay  him  a  visit. 

As  I  expected,  his  delight  upon 
seeing  me  was  of  a  very  mild  and 
undemonstrative  character :  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  be 
made  up  in  about  equal  parte  of 
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siumicion,  reserve,  and  coldness.  He 
had  scarcely  any  a^uaintanoe  with 
my  enthusiastic  friend— at  which  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised— and 
when  I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit, 
answered  in  frigidly  polite  terms, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  partner  ever 
went  on  'Change ;  and  with  this  ex- 
planation bowed  mo  out,  much  as 
though  I  had  fraudulently  repre- 
sent^ myself  to  be  a  distressed 
widower  with,  seven  sick  children 
and  an  ailing  wife,  and  had  asked 
alms. 

The  fresh  breezes  I  encountered 
in  Billiter  Street  had  the  effect  of 
fieaming  away  the  blush  of  annoyance 
that  had  settled  upon  my  cheek,  and 
of  restoring  me  to  something  like 
composure;  so  that  when,  upon 
tunung  into  Fenchurch  Street,  I  en- 
countcared  a  dty  acquaintance  who 
I  felt  would  be  just  the  man  to  assist 
me  in  my  need,  all  memory  of  Ben- 
nett's rebuff  at  once  passed  away. 
I  was  soothed  and  comforted,  in  fiict, 
by  the  sight  of  the  worthy  fellow  I 
had  met,  and  I  opened  my  heart  to 
him  with  almost  childish  impulsive- 
ness and  candour. 

'CJooke,'  said  I— his  name  was 
Cooke—'  I  want  to  see  something  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  city  mag- 
nates (this  flight  of  fiancy  I  was  cer- 
tain would  not  displease  him)  are  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  your  busi- 
ness on 'Change.  I  want  to  mix  with 
the  merchant  princes  assembled 
there  as  though  I  were  a  merchant 
prince  myself.  I  want  to  look  on 
while  bargains  are  being  struck  and 
negotiations  concluded,  so  that  I 
may  see  exactly  how  the  vast  and 
important  commercial  operations  of 
this  modem  Carthage  and  Tyre  are 
carried  on.  Will  you  be  my  friend, 
my  counsellor,  my  guide  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  exuberant  affection  and 
gushing  regret  (Cooke  is  excellent 
in  private  theatricals),  '  my  dear 
fellow,  it  would  afford  me  the  great- 
est possible  delight  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  the  fact  is  I  know 
no  more  of  'Change  than  you  do,  for 
I  never  go  there.' 

A  mist  seemed  to  rise  before  my 
eyes— a  veil  seemed  to  cover  my 
understanding.  I  parted  from  my 
friend  quite  mechanioJIy,  and  wan- 


dered just  as  mechanically  along 
Fenchurch  Street  I  crossed  to 
Lombard  Street  in  the  same  absorbed 
and  dreamy  state ;  I  penetxated  into 
the  network  of  Cornhill  courts,  an 
utterly  unconscious  and  irresponsible 
being;  nay,  I  have  a  sort  of  nebulous 
recollection  that  I  partook  of  two 
glasses  of  madeira  in  the  Jerusalem 
or  8c»ne  such  coffBe-house,  that  I 
asked  for  a  third  glass,  but  seeing^ 
an  expression  of  reproachfrd  remon- 
strance in  the  barmaid's  eye,  meekly 
took  up  my  change  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  streets  again. 

Could  it  be  possible,  then,  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  emerged  through  a  nar- 
row  court  into  Birchin  lane,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Cornhill,  did 
nobody  attend  the  Exchange  ?  Was 
it  utterly  deserted  ?  Had  it  become 
a  mere  advertising  station,  given  up 
to  Thorley's  food  for  cattle,  Wather- 
ston  and  Bremen's  gold  chains, 
Harvey's  sauce,  and  the  Sydenham 
trousers  ?  Had  the  beadle  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  shadow  of 
ancient  glory,  a  simulacrum  of  former 
power?  I  passed  the  northern 
portal  as  I  thus  mused,  and  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  great  Civic  Functionary 
himself,  his  form  arrayed  in  the 
robes  of  office,  his  spirit  radiant  with 
the  majesty  of  authority.  One  glance 
was  enough.  I  saw  that  he  was  the 
self-same  beadle  whom  I  had  re- 
garded with  superstitious  awe  in 
childhood  and  with  respectfril  reve- 
rence in  more  advanced  years — I  saw 
him,  and  beUeved  in  the  Exchange 
once  again. 

Thus  relieved  in  mind,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  city  correspondent  of  a 
morning  newspaper  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  who  had  an 
office  close  by.  How  stupid  that  I 
had  not  remembered  lum  before! 
He,  of  all  mankind,  was  the  person 
best  suited  to  be  my  guide.  A  lite- 
rary man  himself,  he  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  another  literary 
man's  desires,  and  respond  to  them 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  He, 
of  course,  was  always  on  'Change — 
passed  half  his  day  there,  perhaps — 
knew  the  very  stones  upon  which 
every  frrequenter  stood.  He  would 
point  out  to  me  the  Tallow  Walk- 
surely  a  slippery  way— and  show  me 
where  hides  and  skins  are  bought 
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and  sold.  He  wotdd  tell  me  who 
the  gentlemen  are  who  congrc^te 
roond  the  statue  of  her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty^  and  explain  to  me 
what  is  asked  for  nnder  the  eastern 
colonnada  We  could  dine  together 
at  Simpson's  afterwards,  and 

I  hastened  to  his  office,  I  knocked 
at  his  door,  and  I  was  told  to  enter 
by  a  person  with  an  excessively 
shrill,  not  to  say  piping  voice.  The 
person  proved  to  be  a  lad  of  preter- 
natural acuteness,  who  at  sight  of 
me  asked,  with  much  asperi^,  if  I 
came  from  Bowles  and  Butler?  I 
mustered  up  courage  to  say  that  I 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
that  alliteratively-named  firm,  and 
then  asked  if  Mr.  Ck>nsols,  the  city 
correspondent,  was  in.  The  preter- 
naturally  acute  boy  replied,  with 
evident  gratification,  that  Mr.  Consols 
was  not  in.  I  thereupon  inquired 
when  he  was  likely  to  be  in,  and  was 
told  that  that  event  was  not  expected 
to  come  ofiF  until  half-past  four. 
Upon  which  I  made  the  true  but 
€omewhat  trite  remark,  that  that 
hour  would  be  too  late  for  'Change ; 
and  when  asked  my  name,  replied 
that  it  was  no  matter,  and  retired 
mutteringly  to  the  door. 

There,  however,  I  paused  with 
puerile  irresolution,  and  said  with 
affected  nonchalance,  '  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Consols  always  goes  on  'Change?' 
To  which  the  lad  replied  that  he  did 
mot  know.  Then,  divining  appa- 
rently that  my  business  had  no- 
thing of  a  commercial  character,  he 
wrinkled  his  face  into  a  smile,  and 
said  with  a  look  of  audacious  mean- 
ing, '  Mr.  Consols  is  at  Langley's,  if 
you  want  to  see  him.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  at  Langley's !'  I  ex- 
claimed, without  the  slightest  idea 
where  Langley's  was,  or  what  it 
was,  and  feeling,  of  course,  by  far 
too  proud  to  ask.  '  Oh,  indeed,  at 
Langley's,  is  he  ?'  I  negligently  re- 
peated, and  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  half-past  three.  If  I 
was  to  see  anything  of  High  'C^nge 
that  day  obviously  I  must  see  it  at 
once ;  for  I  knew  that  business  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  to  four,  and 
that  at  five  minutes  to  four  the  gates 
were  closed,  in  accordance  with  an 
aged  but  perfectly  absurd  custom, 
and  that  if  the  Gkivemor  of  the  Bank 


of  England,  or  even  the  Lord  Mayor, 
presented  himself  after  that  time  ho 
would  be  refused  admission.  In 
this  emergency  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  office  of  a  gentleman  hard  by, 
whom  I  had  had  in  my  mind  all  this 
time,  but  whom  from  purely  personal 
reasons  I  had  felt  dismclined  to  call 
upon.  There  had  been  an  implea- 
sant  difference  between  us ;  in  fiuit, 
and — not  to  mince  the  matter— he 
liad  treated  me  fiir  from  well.  Twelve 
months  before  I  had  lent  him,  on  a 
drenching  wet  night,  an  umbrella. 
It  was  old,  it  was  large,  it  was  an 
alpaca ;  but  some  of  the  fondest 
memories  of  my  life  were  associated 
with  it,  and  I  prized  it  as  highly  as 
Shy  lock  prized  the  turquoise  he  had 
when  he  was  a  bachelor  of  Leah.  It 
had  been  express  stipulation  of  mine 
that  the  umbrella  should  be  returned 
on  the  following  day,  a  stipulation 
with  which  my  friend  bound  himself 
in  honour  to  comply.  The  day  came, 
but  not  the  alpaca:  my  friend  had 
lost  it  in  an  omnibus ;  and  when  I 
reproached  him  with  his  breach  of 
faith,  he  not  only  showed  no  signs 
of  compunction  but  actually  treated 
the  matter  with  irritating  levity. 
What  wonder  that  there  had  be^ 
estrangement  and  coldness  in  our 
social  relations  ever  since  ? 

Now,  however,  I  magnanimously 
determined  to  stifle  the  feelings  of 
wounded  susceptibility  still  throb- 
bing in  my  bosom,  and  to  humble 
myself  so  far  as  to  soUcit  a  flavour  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  by  whom  I  had 
been  so  grievously  outraged.  I  en- 
tered his  office;  I  saw  him  at  his 
desk ;  I  held  out  the  fingers  of  con- 
ciliation. We  vreie  friends  once 
again. 

'  Barham  Arundel,'  said  I,  as  soon 
as  my  emotion  had  subsided, '  I  want 
to  go  on  'Change  this  afternoon ;  will 
you  accompany  me  as  guide?' 

'I  will  go  with  you  in  exactly 
eight  minutes,'  he  said ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  work.  I  waited  the 
eight  minutes,  and  at  their  termina- 
tion we  sallied  forth.  On  the  Way  I 
briefly  explained  what  I  wished  to 
learn,  and  he  as  briefly  imparted  to 
me  a  little  preliminary  information 
to  prepare  me  for  my  visit  Not  a 
word  about  the  umbrella  was  said  on 
either  side. 
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At  last  I  stood  Tfithin  tiie  fitmons 
quadrangle,  and  looked  upon  the 
aniomted  scene  around  me:  at  last 
I  was  among  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  land,  the  magnates  of  finance, 
the  colossi  oi  commerce :  at  last  I 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  trading  en- 


terprise. Merchants  of  all  nations 
wiere  around  and  about  me^  the  pro- 
ducts of  1^  most  distant  climes  were 
being  bought  and  sold,  gigantic  ope- 
raticms  were  being  carried  on  under 
myreiy^ea  As  we  walked  through 
the  buildjug  my  friend  had  pointed 
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out  to  me  the  particular  branch  of 
commerce  represented  by  each  group 
of  persons.  He  had  shown  me,  as 
we  entered  by  the  eastern  gate,  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  either  side  of  us 
in  the  colonnade:  those  Greeks,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  mustered  only 


two  strong  on  the  London  Exchange, 
and  who  now  are  a  goodly  body  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
firms.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction  he  had  pointed  out  the 
tallow,  hide,  and  metal  merchants 
cm  t^e  right ;  the  steamer  brokers,  the 
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cobnial  brokers,  and  the  drug  people 
(literally  smelling  of  their  wares); 
and  the  Baltic  aud  timber  merchants 
at  the  extremity  in  the  angle  of  the 
court  Then  turning  eastward  he 
had  shown  me  the  Grerman  merchants 
standing  at  the  right  of  the  statue, 
and  the  numerous  body  of  ship- 
brokers  stretching  away  almost  to 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 
To  fix  their  respective  positions  in 
my  mind,  he  had  drawn  out  in  pen- 
cil a  kind  of  chart,  so  that  a  key  to 
the  whole  business  transacted  was  in 
my  hands. 

*  And  this  is  High  'Change/  I  said 
to  myself  with  rapturous  eniiiusiasm. 
'  What  a  stirring  scone  I  How  ear- 
nest all  these  men  are — how  earnest, 
and  yet  how  collected !  Thousands 
are  trembling  in  the  balance  of  a 
single  word  perhaps,  and  yet  not  the 
faintest  blush  or  the  h'ghtest  pallor 
passes  over  their  cheeks.  On  the 
continental  Exchanges— at  Paris,  at 
Hamburg,  at  Antwerp— all  is  vulgar 
noise,  excitement,  confusion.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  digni- 
fied, imposing,  cahn,  as  befits  the 
national  character  and  the  national 
position.  Ck)uld  the  great  Baring 
or  the  mighty  Rothschild  condescend 
to  bawl  like  a  member  of  the  Parquet, 
or  to  struggle  and  gesticulate  like  a 
frequenter  of  the  Coulisse  ? 

*  And  this  is  the  institution  that  I 
but  lately  thought  had  become  ex- 
tinct, or  was  falling  into  decay.  This 

is '  but  I  was  too  ashamed  to 

recur  to  my  former  contemptible 
thoughts. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?' 
inquired  my  friend,  impatient  at  my 
long  pause. 

'  Think  of  it!'  I  replied,  with  en- 
thusiasm. '  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  it  as  Addison  used  to  be;  and 
when  I  look  around  me  I  am  tempted 
to  say  as  he  so  finely  says  in  tho 
"  Spectator,"  "  Trade  without  enlarg- 
ing the  British  territories,  has  given 
ns  a  kind  of  additional  empire."  But 
tell  me — who  is  that  remarkable- 
looking  man  in  the  frock-coat  and 
moustache  —  the  man  who  wears 
spectacles,  I  mean?  Is  that  the  great 
milli<Mmaire,  Baring?' 

'  Baring !'  replied  my  friend  Arun- 
del, with  bitter  scorn.  '  Why,  that's 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Haddom  and 


Orchard,  who  lives  at  Hackney,  and 
gets,  I  suppose,  about  200^.  a  year.* 

'But  that  dark-faced  gentleman, 
with  the  penetrating  eyes  ?'  I  adced. 
*  Is  he  one  of  the  Rothschilds?' 

'The  Rothschilds!'  replied  my 
friend,  with  unutterable  contempt. 
'  He's  little  Benjamin,  the  Jew  money- 
changer of  Lombard  Alley.  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  the  Rothschilds 
or  the  Barings  ccane  here,  do  you  ?' 

'  Not  come  here  ?'  I  ftdtered. 

'  Of  course  not.  Scarcely  anybody 
of  importance  comes  here  now,  ex- 
cept to  the  Short  Exchange  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  Then,  indeed, 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  City,  as 
you  call  them,  may  be  seen  from  two 
to  three  negotiating  their  foreign 
bills.  One  of  the  Rothschilds  is 
here  then,  so  is  one  of  the  Barings, 
so  is  Huth,  so  are  Heine,  Hambro, 
Doxat,  Bordier,  Devaux,  Suse,  Mio- 
ville,  Hambro,  Fruhling,  Goschen, 
and  all  the  leading  bill-brokers.  They 
come  here  to  buy  commercial  paper, 
or  to  sell  it  One  firm,  for  instance, 
wants  Wlls  on  Odessa,  another  wants 
to  get  rid  of  bills  on  Odessa;  one 
firm  wants  bills  on  Hamburgh,  and 
another  wants  to  dispose  of  bills  on 
Hamburgh;  so  they  make  known 
to  each  other  their  respective  require- 
ments, settle  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  transactions 
have  been  effected  which  represent 
enormous  sums  of  money — ten  or 
^twelve  colossal  fortunes  rolled  into 
'  one.  On  other  days  it  is  altogether 
different ;  as  I  have  already  said,  no- 
body of  importance  comes.  Most  of 
the  people  you  see  here,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  instance,  are  clerks.  We 
all  send  our  clerks — I  do  myself — 
and  never  think  of  coming  except  for 
a  gossip  now  and  then.' 

I  was  thunderstruck. 

'  But  these  men  have  a  business- 
like look,  and  some  carry  note-books. 
They  are  conversing  too,  very  confi- 
dentially. What  are  they  talking 
about?'  I  asked  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise. 

'Talking  about?  Come  and  listen.' 

I  drew  near  a  group,  and  inclined 
my  ear  to  catch  something  of  their 
conversation.  They  were  talking 
about  Patti  in  the  '  Sonnambula.' 

But  for  the  statue  close  at  hand,  I 
believe  I  should  have  fallen. 
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'  Ton  know  what  our  yonog  ras- 
cals of  junior  clerks  say  when  they 
BurreptitionBly  leave  the  connting- 
honse  to  get  a  glass  of  ale?*  said 
Arundel,  who  evidently  took  Sl  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  aggravating  my 
astonisnmeni  '  Why,  they  wmk  at 
a  fellow-clerk,  and  say,  "Tm  just 
going  on  'Change/'  Well,  the  busi- 
ness they  transact  then  is  really 
about  as  important  as  much  of  the 
business  that  is  transacted  here.' 

Spandiill's  pantomime  was  now 
made  clear  to  me. 

'  But,'  said  I,  hesitating  to  the  last 
to  believe  what  I  have  heard,  'is 
there  no  business  done  here  tiien, 
€xcept  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays? 
Are  clerks  sent  on  'Change  merely 
to  circulate  notes  on  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  to  quote  their  own  opi- 
nions upon  pririm  donnas  ?' 

'Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply. 
'  They  are  sent  here  to  chat  with  the 
representatives  of  other  firms,  to 
learn  what  is  doing,  and  to  pick  up 
such  general  information  on  com- 
mercial matters,  the  result  of  indivi- 
dual experience,  as  may  be  elicited 
in  conversation.  Some,  too,  are  here 
for  more  tangible  objects.  That 
gentleman  now  passing  us  is  the 
agent  of  a  large  steam-packet  com- 
pany ;  and  he  is  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  taking  up "  or  engaging 
ships  to  carry  coals  to  the  foreign 
stations  of  the  company.  He  has 
just  told  me  that  he  wants  Si  Thomas, 
but  that  he  is  easy  about  St  John ; 
which  means  that  he  can  offer  a 
freight  for  the  former  place,  but  not 
for  the  latter.  Then,  too,  sales  of 
more  or  less  magnitude  are  effected 
here  by  the  colonial  brokers.  But 
fully  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  busi- 
ness formerly  transacted  on  tlie  Ex- 
change is  now  transacted  elsewhere. 
Merchants  call  upon  each  other,  for 
instance,  at  their  counting-houses, 
and  by  mid-day  scores  upon  scores 
of  important  operations  have  been 
<5oncluded.  Then  there  are  the 
commercial  sale-rooms— such  as  the 
Baltic,  Qarroway's,  and  Mincing 
Ijane— where  produce  is  put  up  for 
public  auction,  and  the  temper  of 
the  market  ascertained,  long  Ibefore 
the  hour  for  opening  'Change.  There 
is  the  Electric  Telegraph  too,  which 
has  had  an  immense  influence  over 


commercial  operations,  and  which 
has  done  more  to  modify  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  than 
any  other  agency.  To  sum  up,  in 
fact,  the  Boyal  Exchange,  which, 
seventeen  years  ago,  was  opened 
with  80  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance by  her  Majesfy,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  open-air  com- 
mercial club  and  loungine-place.' 

'  And  to  say  the  truth,  continned 
Arundel,  '  I,  for  one,  am  not  at  all 
sorry  that  it  is  so.  Look  about  yon; 
look  above  at  the  open  sky;  look 
beneath  at  the  cold  stones.  Conld 
anybody,  by  any  amount  of  perverse 
ingenuity,  have  designed  a  worse 
place  than  this  for  sensible  men  to 
ass^nble  in?  In  summer  it  is  an 
oven,  in  winter  an  icehouse,  in  rainy 
weather  a  tank.  I  assure  you  that 
the  open  space  is  so  unoomibrtable, 
and  the  colonnades  so  gloomy  and 
cheerless,  that  on  bad  winter  days 
the  Exchange  is  almost  deserted. 
Even  on  fine  days  the  attendance  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  years,  it  altogether 
ceases,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
8iu*prised.' 

My  illusions  were  all  destroyed. 
The  old  Bourse  or  Burse  of  Gresham 
—the 

*  Mart  or  merchants  fh>m  Uie  East  and  West ; 
Whose  slender  summit  pointing  to  the  skies, 
SlIU  bears  in  token  of  blii  gratefttl  breast. 
The  tender  gimsslM^per  his  chosen  crest ;' 

the  old  Bourse  had  become  little 
better  than  a  club,  a  lounging-placo 
for  goesip.  '  Sic  transit,'  Ac,  1  ex- 
claimed, with  mournful  intonation, 
though  perhaps  incorrect  emphasis. 

'  Whaf  s  the  use  of*  coming  again 
on  Monday  f  said  Arundel,  peevishly. 
He  had  caught  at  the  last  word  of 
my  exclamation,  and  misunderstood 
it.  'You'll  see  no  more  than  you 
have  seen  to-day.' 

I  did  not  caie  to  clear  up  his  mis- 
take ;  the  place  was  thinning,  the 
beadle  was  growing  impatient,  we 
were  almost  the  last  of  the  loiterers. 
I  shook  hands,  therefore,  with  my 
friend,  and  mournfully  waJked  west- 
ward. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  again 
visit  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

E.  C. 


Dru-iVii  liv  {j.  du  Mamicr 

"OH,    SING    AGAIN    THAT    SIMPLE   SONG!" 
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OH!  SING  AGAIN  THAT  SIMPLE  SONG. 

OH!  smg  again  that  simple  song 
We  nsed  to  Ioyb  so  long  ago ; 
Ere  Fortune's  spite,  the  cold  world's  wrong. 

Had  tanght  ns  all  that  now  we  know. 
Ay,  breathe  once  more  that  tonching  strain. 

So  sweet  to  spirits  tempest-tost ; 
For  still  to  me  its  sad  refrain 
Seems  sweetest  when  it  pains  me  most. 

Oh!  sing  that  cherished  song  once  more,. 

Though  plaudits  such  as  used  to  greet 
Thine  ear,  in  courtly  bowers,  of  yore. 

Are  thine  no  longer ;  incense  sweet 
Thy  unambitious  soul  may  claim ; 

The  tribute  of  one  grateful  breast. 
One  loving  heart's  profound  acclaim. 

May  soothe  thy  gentie  spirit  best 

Though  Fortune  frown  and  friends  look  cold^ 

And  lowlier  hopes  and  aims  are  ours ; 
And  yisions  bright  as  those  of  old 

No  more  may  cheer  our  lonely  hours  ; 
Yet  let  us '  drive  dull  care  away,' 

Unheeding  Fortune's  sharpest  slings,* 
To^ay,  to-day,  at  least,  be  gay, 

Whate'er  to-morrow  brings ! 

♦  *  The  slingi  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.' — Shakspeare^ 
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Part  II. 


Dr,  Burney,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  'History  of  Music/  was 
organist  of  St.  Margaret's.  His  great 
work  was  ahnost  entirely  written 
while  he  occupied  this  position. 
The  l)eautiful  organ,  celebrated  even 
to  this  day  for  its  sweetness  and 
power,  was  built  during  his  incum- 
bency, and  on  his  recommendation, 
by  Snctzler,  and  would  have  made 
the  maker  femous  had  he  done 
nothing  else.  Snetzler  was  asked 
by  the  churchwardens  what  the 
old  organ  would  be  worth  if  it  were 
lepaired.  He  replied,  'If  they 
would  lay  out  loo/.  on  it,  probably 
it  might  be  worth  50Z.* 

Loi-d  George  Bentinck,  so  well 
known  as  a  leading  protectionist 
statesman,  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  closely  connected 
with  Lynn,  large  estates  of  his 
feunily  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  himself  bom  there.  Many  of 
our  readers  "wiH  recollect  his  melan- 
<;holy  and  mysterious  death,  which 
caused  the  profoimdest  sorrow  in 
Lynn,  for  which  place  he  was  M.P., 
and  where  he  was  much  respected 
4md  beloved. 

Oddly  enough,  it  may  perhaps  be 
from  somewhat  careless  reading,  but 
we  have  not  found  in  all  the  guide- 
books or  descriptions  of  Lynn,  or  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  any  mention  of 
Capgrave,  the  theologian  and  histo- 
rian, whose  writings  are  probably 
more  voluminous  and  entertaining 
than  those  of  any  man  of  his  time. 
That  he  was  a  Lynn  man  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  his  dedicatory 
letter  to  Edward  IV.  prefixed  to  his 
'  Chronicles  of  England.*  It  com- 
mences thus,  chaoging  somewhat 
the  quaint  spelling  of  his  time : — 

'  To  my  sovereign  Lord,  Edward, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  a 
poor  Friar  of  the  Eremites  of  St 
Austin  in  the  convent  of  Lenne, 
sendoth  prayer,  &c.'  And  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  (some 
people  fancying  that  he  belonged  to 
Kent),  he  says  in  the  prologue  of 
one  of  his  pieces — 


•  If  ye  wiU  wit  what  that  I  am. 
My  country  is  Norfolk,  of  the  town  of  Lyniift.* 

Besides  a  host  of  theological  works, 
he  wrote  lives  of  the  'Hlustrious 
Henries,'  Kings  of  England, 
'Chronicles  of  England,'  and  other 
DMitters  much  too  numerous  to 
catalogue. 

This  intensely  funny  chronicler 
thus  b^ns  his  *  History  of  England,' 
'Anno  Mundi  i«»--The  first  man 
Adam  was  made  on  a  Friday,  with- 
oute  Modir,  withoute  Fader,  in  the 
feld  of  Damask,  and  fro  that  place 
led  into  Paradise  to  dwell  there; 
after  driven  out  for  Synne :  Whanne 
he  had  hved  nine  himdred  yere  and 
XXX  he  deied,  byried  in  Hebron: 
his  hed  was  hft  with  the  Flood,  and 
leyd  in  Golgotha.  Anno  i2<». — 
This  yere  Eve  bare  two  childim  at 
one  birth,  the  man  hite  Cayn,  the 
woman  Calmanna,  of  which  two 
come  Enok,  not  he  that  was  trans- 
late, and  Yiad,  and  Mammael,  and 
MethusaelandLamech  that  brought 
in  first  bigamie,  and  he  killed  Cam.' 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  but  if  a  writer  of 
English  Chronicles  begin  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  we  are  afraid  he  is 
likely  to  prove  tedious,  and  so  take 
our  leave  of  Capgrave. 

Beatniflfe,  the  author  of  the 
'  Norfolk  Tour  '~a  book  the  best  of 
its  kind  we  ever  saw,  though  now 
rather  out  of  date,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years  out  of  print-— was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  in  Lynn, 
named  HoUingworth.  It  is  said 
that  although  this  man  was  in  busi- 
ness forty  years,  and  had  four  ap- 
prentices at  a  time,  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Beatniffe,  either  ran 
away  to  sea,  or  enhsted,  a  thing 
which  is  not  surprising,  however, 
when  it  is  explained  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  sleep  in  one 
bed,  had  clean  sheets  but  once  a 
year,  and  were  dieted  in  the  most- 
economical  manner.  After  this  un- 
savoury apprenticeship,  his  master 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, but  as  she  was  ill-favoured 
and  deformed  Beatniffe  declined  the 
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match.  His  master  was  not  so 
much  offended  at  this  but  that  he 
lent  his  quondam  apprentice  500/. 
to  oommence  business  in  Norwich. 
His  stock  of  scarce  and  valuable 
works  was  so  celebrated  that  London 
booksellers  used  to  send  him  large 
<»rders  on  the  appearance  of  his 
catak)gue,  none  of  which  he  ever 
executed,  preferring,  as  he  said,  to 
sell  his  books  to  gentlemen.  If  he 
suspected  a  personal  customer  of 
being  a  bookseller  he  would  at  once 
put  such  an  additional  price  on  his 
books  as  to  render  the  purchase 
most  improbable.  A  Scotch  noble- 
man once  called  at  his  shop  to  buy 
a  Bible.  BeatnifEe  took  one  down 
and  mentioned  the  price.  *0h, 
man !'  said  the  would-be  purchaser, 
*I  could  buy  it  for  much  less  at 
Edinburgh.'  'Then,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  ttunt  bookseller,  'you 
must  go  to  Edinburgh  for  it,'  with 
which  recommendation  he  abruptly 
quitted  his  noble  customer. 

Lynn  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious foundations;  probably  no 
place  not  inmaediately  of  ecclesi- 
astical origin,  contained  so  many 
churches  and  religious  houses  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Of  the 
churches  still  remain  St.  Margaret's, 
St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  and  a  few 
others.  The  two  edifices  mentioned 
by  name  are  wonderful  examples 
of  the  magnificent  exp^diture  of 
wealth  and  genius,  which  was  so 
tKe\j  indulged  in  by  our  Koman 
Catholic  ancestors. 

St.  Margaret's  Church  was  for- 
merly very  rich  in  monumental 
brasses:  many  of  these  have  now 
become  much  de&oed,  while  some 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  There 
is  a  very  fine  one  to  Adam  de  Wal- 
soken  and  his  wife,  with  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription : — 

'  Cnm  Fex.  cnm  Lirons,  mm  Res  villraltna  Mmtis, 
Uode  superbimoi*  «d  Tvmun  Terra  redimus,' 

which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  a 
reverend  and  gallant  friend  of  ours 
has  thus  translated : — 

'  Since  we  a  thing  most  vile  may  be, 

With  dregs  and  slime  allied, 
From  motber  Karth  to  Dust  we  flee, 
Tlicn  wlierefore  fwter  Pride  ?* 

Si  Nicholas'  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  stiU  existing,  and  is  the 


more  interesting  on  account  of  its 
almost  perfect  state  of  pi-eservation. 
Sevei-al  monasteries  existed  here,  and 
their  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  render  it  very  picturesque. 
The  Benedictines,  the  Carmelites  or 
White  Friars,  the  Augustines,  the 
Grey  Friars  or  Franciscans,  and  the 
Dominicans  or  Block  Friars,  all  had 
extensive  and  wealthy  establish- 
ments, besides  many  minor  founda- 
tions. The  public  walks  are  equalled 
in  few  country  towns,  surpassed  in 
none.  They  consist  of  Mr  paths 
and  magnificent  avenues,  plentifully 
interspersed  with  the  massive  ruins 
of  the  old  wall  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  just  men- 
tioned. The  most  striking  ruins  aro 
the  Grey  Friars  Tower  and  the 
Ladye  Chapel  on  the  Bed  Mount 
Wo  cannot  attempt  to  deseribe  these 
here ;  but  we  may  assure  our  readers 
that  if  they  ever  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  Lynn,  and  pass  on  without 
visiting  it,  they  will  lose  such  an 
opportunity  of  antiquarian  research 
as  seldom  ofiers. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  London 
will  have  passed,  between  Cambridge 
and  Lynn,  through  a  large  tract  of 
those  fens,  which  we  have  attempted 
slightly  to  describe.  Shortly  before 
he  gets  to  Lynn,  however,  the  coun- 
try becomes  fairly  wooded  and  gentry 
undulating.  He  will  have  made  the 
journey  by  the  aid  of  a  railway  which 
has  just  got  rid  of  a  name  that  had 
become  disreputable ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  management  of  the  new 
Great  Eastern  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  late  Eastern 
Counties. 

Arrived  at  Lynn,  however,  railway 
communication  in  the  direction  we 
wish  to  pursue  comes  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  we  must  make  the  journey 
in  tiie  best  way  we  can.  Sui^)06e 
we  choose  an  open  carriage  and  pair 
from  the  Duke's  Head,  and  leave  the 
town  by  its  north-easterly  exit,  we 
shall  thus  arrive,  after  a  three  miles' 
drive,  at  Castle  Bising,  which  was 
formerly  a  borough  sending  two 
members  to  Parliament,  and  ^ 
vemed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  high 
steward,  twelve  cddermen,a  speaker, 
and  fifty  burgesses.  It  is  now  an 
exceedingly  unimportant  place,  and 
the  filling  up  all  the  above  ofiSces 
a  F  3 
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would  more  than  exhaust  the  popa- 
hticHL  In  the '  Beauties  of  Engiand 
and  Wales/  i8o9,it  is  stated  that  the 
corporation  thai  consisted  '  of  two 
aldermen,  who  alternately  senre  the 
oflOce  of  major,  and  the  latter  is  the 
retnming  officer  of  two  members  to 
the  British  Senata  Though  at  an 
election  fiye  or  six  names  appear  (m 
tlM  poll-books,  yet  it  is  questionable 
idiether,  except  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  there  oe  a  single  legal  Toter/ 
Oldfield,  in  his  work  on  Parliaments, 
says : '  This  borough,  ^ough  it  is  not 
so  completely  destitute  of  inhabitants 
as  Old  Sarum  and  Midhurst,  which 
have  neither  house  nor  cottage,  yet 
two  houses  in  it  (Rising)  return  two 
members  to  Parliament' 

Tradition  says  it  was  formerly  a 
sea-port,  and  the  following  verse  is 
preserved  among  the  country  people 
about:— 

•  BlilDg  wu  a  wft-port  town. 

When  Lynn  it  wm  a  nunb. 

Now  Ljnn  it  U  a  Ka-port  town. 

And  Riling  fares  the  wone.' 

This  kind  of  tradition,  however,  is 
common  enough.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing distich  current  respecting 
Norwich : — 

'  CMtor  wm  a  dty,  wben  Norwidi  wm  none. 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  CMtor  stone/ 

Castle  Bising,  at  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  shared  the  fate  of  Gat- 
ton,  Old  Sarum,  and  other  venerable 
and  effete  places  of  the  same  ^d. 
In  its  decayed  state,  but  before  the 
Beform  broom  had  done  its  sweeping 
mission,  it  happened  that  a  thatcher 
filled  the  office  of  mayor.  A  Govern- 
ment or  official  messenger  arrived 
with  a  despatch,  and  instructions  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Mayor  of  Rising 
personally.  On  making  inquiries, 
that  important  officer  was  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  house,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  The 
official  reasonably  doubted  for  a  while 
the  correctness  of  this  information ; 
but,  on  repeated  assurances  that  the 
thatcher  and  the  mayor  were  iden- 
tical, he  handed  in  his  paper.  The 
heed  of  the  municipality  took  it,  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  it 
meant,  held  it  bottom  upwards.  The 
official  interfering,  suggested  that  it 
had  better  be  turned.  'Turned!* 
said  the  mayor:  'don't  you  know. 


sir,  that  the  Mayor  of  Bising  cao 
read  any  way  he  likes?* 

Intimately  ccHinected  with  Bismg 
are  the  two  Walpoles,  who  derive 
their  patronymic  from  the  parishes 
of  Walpole,  in  Marahland.  Sir  Bo- 
bert,  afterwards  £ari  of  Orford,  was 
bom  at  Houghton,  in  the  immediato 
neighbourhood,  where  he  built,  dur- 
ing ibe  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
<Hie  of  the  most  splendid  residences 
in  England.  It  is  known  as  Hough- 
ton Hall,  but,  like  HoDdiam,  should 
rather  be  called  a  palace.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gholmondeley, 
into  whose  fiunily  itpassed  by  inhe- 
ritance &om  the  Walpoles.  This 
mansion  formerly  contained  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  of  pamtings,  whidi 
were  unhappily  sold  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  centnry  to  go  to  Bussia.  A 
careful  and  beautiM  set  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  principal  pictures  was 
previously  made,  and  published,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  by  Boy- 
dell.  Both  Sir  Bobert  and  Horace 
Walpole  were  members  successively 
for  the  boroughs  of  Castle  Bising  and 
King's  Lynn.  The  pubUc  life  of  Sir 
Bobert,  and  the  private  life  of  Ho- 
race, illustrated  so  profusely  by  his 
own  letters,  are  too  well  Imown  to 
need  more  than  an  allusion  in  this 
place.  The  '.£des  Walpoliana'  ot 
the  latter  is  a  voluminous  and  inte- 
resting description  of  the  grand 
house  at  Houghton. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  IT.,  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Bising  from 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  her  fi^ 
vourite,  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1330, 
till  her  death  in  1358.  Her  son,  Ed- 
ward m.,  visited  her  in  1340  and 
1344,  the  first  time  being  accompa- 
nied by  his  queen. 

About  five  miles  north  of  Castle 
Bising  we  come  to  Sandringhson,  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  there 
is  little  of  interest  either  traditional 
or  historical.  The  estate  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  &mily  named 
Cobbe  for  many  generations  before 
1686,  when  Jeflfry  Cobbe  sold  it  to 
Sir  Edward  At^nson,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  from  whom 
it  passed,  through  many  proprietors, 
to  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Cowper,  and  from 
him,  by  purchase,  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
whom  we  wish,  as  in  duty  as  weU 
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as  inclination  bound,  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  much  enjoyment  of 
this,  as  of  the  other  pleasant  places 
in  which  the  lines  naye  fallen  to 
him. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Norfolk 
is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  game, 
and  other /eroB  ncUurce,  which  are  not 
ordinarily  included  in  that  denomi- 
nation. The  warren  of  Ssmdringham, 
which  occupies  the  sandy  mounds  of 
the  coast,  contains  rabbits  in  almost 
innimierable  quantity ;  and  its  groves 
and  copses  thousands  of  pheasants 
sad  other  game,  which  have  been  so 
well  preserved  that  its  present  illus- 
trious possessor  will  not  fail  to  have 
right  royal  sport.  Pheasants,  in- 
deed, seem  so  much  attached  to  this 
part  of  Norfolk,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  copses  and  plantations  to  shelter 
them,  they  are  often  flushed  from 
the  stubble  like  partridges.  In  the 
marshes  and  meres,  and  along  the 
-sea  coast,  are  found  snipes,  widgeon, 
ducks,  teal;  and  often  wild  geese  and 
fiwans  pay  a  visit  in  severe  weather. 
Herons  used  to  be  pretty  plentiful, 
■and  bustards  were  not  rare;  but 
these  birds  are  now  almost  bamshed 
from  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Denmark  or  hooded  crow  often  visits 
the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  even 
penetrates  many  miles  into  the  in- 
terior; indeedit  is  locally  known  by 
the  name  of  Eoyston,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  JSert- 
fordshire,  and  at  least  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast,  where  they  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers.  They  are 
much  more  voracious  than  our  Eng- 
lish species,  and  are  thought  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  to  do  great 
damage.  They  are  very  strong  on 
the  wing,  fierce,  and  exceedingly  shy, 
430  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extr^e  dif- 
ficulty to  shoot  or  destroy  them. 

There  is  a  character  at  Sandring- 
liam  whom  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  It  is  the  late  (and  we  hope 
•the  present)  steward,  Brereton,  re- 
ported to  us  as  a  steady,  quiet,  re- 
spectable man,  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour, but  who  has  devoted  himself 
.all  his  hfe  to  a  practical  joke  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  We  suppose  a  gen- 
teel highwayman  of  the  last  century 
has  furnished  him  with  the  pattern 
of  his  habilimente,  which  are  flEuniliar 
to  all  frequenters  of  Lynn  market. 


and  other  places  of  local  resort  He 
is  a  fine,  rather  handsome  man,  with 
long  black  hair,  curled  in  innume- 
rable  Httle  ringlets  which  overhang 
his  shoulders,  a  brigand's  hat  with 
conical  top,  embroidered  coat,  riding- 
whip,  with  breeches  and  boots  to 
mateh.  He  generally  appears  in 
pubhc  with  an  alter  ego,  and,  al- 
though custom  takes  off  the  droll 
effect  where  the  pair  are  known,  we 
femcy  they  would  cause  an  amusing 
sensation  in  the  Park  or  Begent 
Street 

About  equi-distant  with  Lynn 
from  Sandringham,  but  in  nearly  an 
opposite  direction,  is  Hunstanton,  a 
small  watering-place  on  the  east 
coast  of  that  bay  of  the  Wash,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  Being 
out  of  the  range  of  nulway  commu- 
nication, it  enjoys  only  a  local  cele- 
brity. It  is  remarkable,  however, 
for  its  pure  air,  its  fine  beach,  and 
ite  lofty  cliflfe  of  a  red  porous  stone 
underlying  the  chalk,  which  here 
almost  crops  out  on  the  sur&ce. 
The  cliff,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
tall  hghthouse,  is  called  King  Ed- 
mund's Point  Camden  says  that 
King  Edmund  resided  there  a  whole 
year,  while  he  endeavoured  to  get  by 
heart  David's  Psalms  in  the  Saxon 
language.  The  very  book  was  pre- 
served, he  says,  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  A  railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lynn, 
which,  by  opening  up  a  means  of 
access,  will  doubtiess  bring  Hun- 
stanton into  repute  as  a  minor  wa- 
tering-place. We,  however,  refer  to 
it  more  particularly  as  the  seat 
for  centunes  past  of  the  fiEunily  of 
L'Estrange,  many  members  of  which 
have  been  noted  as  htterateurs,  di- 
lettante, and  antiquaries. 

This  flBunily  is  faiown  in  very  early 
times  as  holding  the  barony  of  Knock- 
ing. In  the  reign  of  Edward  n.  John 
L'Estrange,  the  then  baron,  settled 
Hunstanton  on  his  younger  brother, 
Hamond  L'Estrange,  from  whom 
descended  Sir  Thomas  L'Estrange, 
who  was  Deputy  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  VL  in  1429 ;  also  Boger  L'E- 
strange, Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, 1487 ;  and  Nicholas,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  by  Charles  in  1629. 
His  son.  Sir  Hamond  L'Estrange, 
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who  was  the  head  of  the  Hunstanton 
house  during  the  disputes  between 
the  king  and  his  parliament,  was  a 
zealous  Royalist,  in  which  he  was 
eagerly  followed  by  his  son  Roger. 

The  history  of  this  Roger  is  full  of 
romance.  When  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens,  he  contrived  a  plan  to  re- 
conquer Lynn  for  the  king,  though 
it  was  then  held  by  the  parhamen- 
tary  troops.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
this,  but  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Parliament,  who  happened  to 
get  hold  of  him.  For  some  reaflon 
which  does  not  plainly  appear,  this 
sentence  was  not  executed,  and  Roger 
escaped  after  a  lengthened  imprison- 
ment 

He  got  himself  into  a  peck  of 
troubles  through  his  advocacy  of  the 
royal  cause ;  and  being  continually, 
as  he  thought,  misrepresented  by  the 
opposito  party,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished many  treatises,  pamphlets,  and 
even  volumes,  which  contain  curious 
mementos  of  the  manners  of  those 
troublous  times.  So  anxious  was  he 
to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  he  endeavoured  to  repel 
every  slander  or  report  that  came  to 
his  ears  concerning  himself.  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  this  is,  that  when 
one  of  his  daughters  embraced  the 
Romish  feith,  and,  it  was  reported, 
with  his  advice  and  consent,  he  in- 
sisted on  making  an  affidavit  in  his 
parish  church,  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  not  counselled  or 
advised  it,  appending  to  the  whole  a 
very  exact  confession  of  faith.  Not- 
withstanding the  ticklish  times  in 
which  he  lived,  this  sturdy  Royalist 
did  not  quit  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
turous career  until  1704,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
his  political  pamphlets  and  contro- 
versies, and  his  translations  from  the 
classics,  would,  if  merely  named,  oc- 
cupy a  full  page  of  our  Magazine,  so 
numerous  are  they.  He  was  also 
the  writer  and  publisher,  successive- 
ly, of  two  newspapers,  the  *  Public 
LiteUigencer  and  News,*  1663  to 
1665,  and  the  'Observator'  in  1679. 
His  office  in  this  latter  seems  to 
have  been  to  defend  the  king 
(Charles  11.)  from  suspicion  of 
popery,  which  services  were  requited 


to  Roger  by  James  IT.,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood, accompaniedijy  the  statement 
that  it  *  was  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loy- 
alty to  the  crown  in  all  extremities ; 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  singular  sati*- 
fection  of  His  Majesty  with  his  pre- 
sent as  well  as  his  past  services.' 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  found 
much  favour  with  the  revolutionists; 
for  it  is  rejwrted  that  Queen  Mary 
made  the  following  anagram  on 
him,  which,  for  a  royal  attempt, 
may  pass  muster,  though  it  be 
rather  poor : — 

'  Rog*»r  ITstranse : 
Lying  strange  Roger.* 

This  Sir  Roger  appears  to  have 
been  rather  gay  in  his  mode  of  h*fe, 
wliich  we  find  from  several  indica- 
tions, one  of  the  most  curious  of 
which  is  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1660,  called  *  News  from  the  land  of 
Chivalry;  containing  the  pleasant 
and  delectable  History,  and  the 
wonderful  and  strange  adventures 
of  Don  Rugero  de  Strangemento, 
Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddle- 
stick, and  of  several  other  Pagan 
Knights  and  Ladies.' 

The  late  Henry  Styleman  L'E- 
strange,  who  died  suddenly  during 
this  summer,  had  been  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  for  more  than 
three  years  in  restoring  with  his 
own  hand,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
the  painted  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
at  Ely.  This  work,  which  he  had 
about  half  completed,  is  cut  short, 
for  the  present,  by  his  unexpected 
death. 

In  the  church  at  Hunstanton — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pattern 
church,  lx)th  by  its  perfect  state  of 
repair,  and  by  the  neatness  with 
which  the  churchyard  is  kept— aro 
several  monuments  to  the  L'E- 
stranges,  one  of  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  following  pun,  by  way  of 
epitaph : — 

*  In  Hea\-«n  at  bome.  0  blessed  cbonge. 
Wlio,  when  I  wu  oo  earth,  wm  Strange.' 

Hillington  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Hovell  Ffolkes,  a  minor, 
son  of  the  late  Martin  William 
Ffolkes,  who,  to  the  regret  of  the 
whole  county,  was  killed  by  light- 
ning, in  the  summer  of  1849,  in  ^ 
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thirty-first  year.  He  was  a  man 
whose  hearty  good  -  humour  and 
other  genial  qualities  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  or  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  communication. 

Holkham,  the  princely  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  stands  near  the 
northern  coast  of  the  county,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Sandnngham. 
The  present  possessor  of  the  title 
and  estates  is  son  of  an  eminent 
agriculturist,  better  known  in  local 
ti-adition  as  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham. 
His  original  name  was  Eoberts, 
being  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  himself  a  member  of  an  honour- 
able, though  not  noble,  family  of 
Mileham  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Coke,  before  the  title  was  re- 
Tived  in  his  person,  was  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  land-owning  Com- 
moner in  England.  He  married 
young,  and  had  by  his  first  wife 
thi-ee  daughters.  He  afterwards 
married,  in  advanced  Kfe,  a  lady  of 
the  house  of  Albemarle,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom  is  the  present  earl.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  nearly  sixty  years  be- 
tween the  age  of  his  eldeist  and  his 
youngest  daughter. 

Bumham  Thorpe  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Nelson,  whose 
fother  was  rector  of  this  parish.  It 
ia  situate  in  this  neighbourhood.  He 
was  accustomed  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  boyish  time  here  with  an 
aged  female  relative.  The  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood  preserves  an 
interesting  and  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
boy  having  wandered  one  day  fer 
in  pursuit  of  birds*  nests,  did  not 
return  till  evening  was  far  advanced. 
The  old  lady  scolded,  as  old  ladies 
will  in  such  circiunstances,  and,  in 
conclusion,  asked  the  youngster  why 
Fear  did  not  drive  Mm  home.  *  I 
don't  know,'  cried  the  incipient 
admiral, '  who  Fear  is.'  It  was  this 
spirit  that  animated  him  through 
life,  and  drew  from  CoUin^wood, 
just  as  he  was  taking  his  ship  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
famous  interrogation,  *  What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here?' 

The  scenery  of  Norfolk  is  gene- 


rally very  pretty,  if  it  seldom  ap- 
proaches grandeur ;  the  undulations 
are  gentle,  and  it  is  fairly  wooded, 
though  differently  described  in  that 
respect  by  different  observers.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  subjects  upon 
which  wider  divergence  of  opinion 
is  expressed.  Some  people  think  if 
the  hedgerows  are  supplied  with  a 
timber-£ee  here  and  there  it  is 
enough,  while  in  the  opinion  of 
others  a  well-wooded  country  ought 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  primeval 
forest 

We  find  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townshend  honourably  men- 
tioned as  the  first  revivers  of  plant- 
ing in  Norfolk.  Since  that  time  a 
large  number,  not  merely  of  orna- 
mental, but  useful  trees,  have  been 
planted.  A  writer  of  fifty  years  ago 
commends,  by  name,  Mr.  Marslwia 
of  Stratton,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham, 
and  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  as 
praiseworthy  for  their  care  in  phuit- 
ing  timber-trees.  If  the  ghost  of 
the  third  in  that  provident  trio 
could  rise  now,  we  suppose  he 
would  scarcely  be  pleased  to  see  the 
result  of  his  far-sighted  policy  as 
developed  by  his  spendthrift  de- 
scendant 

It  has  frequently  struck  us  that 
the  provision  for  supplying  the 
place  of  our  fine  old  English  timber- 
trees,  when  the  anticipatory  axe,  or 
the  necessity  of  landowners,  or  in- 
evitable decay  shall  remove  those 
which  at  present  delight  us,  is  by 
no  means  adequate.  One  sees,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  well- 
wooded  tracts  which,  in  a  few  years, 
more  or  less,  will  have  no  wood  at 
all,  or,  at  best,  the  imdergrown  sub- 
stitutes which  a  too  late  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  replacement  has 
supplied. 

In  our  days  of  Macadamized  roads 
and  railways  we^  cannot  have  any 
conception  of  what  were  the  dis- 
comforts of  our  forefathers  through 
the  want  of  good  roads.  We,  who 
have  not  seen  the  roads  different  to 
what  they  are  now,  forget  that  the 
wido^'  of  Macadam  still  lives,  and 
that  before  his  time  there  were  no 
decent  roads.  Those  of  Norfolk, 
however,  were  always  comparatively 
good,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
gravel  and  clunch,  or  chalk,  the 
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amalgamation  of  which,  under;  the 
influence  of  waggon-wl^ls,  forms 
roads  nearly  as  good  as  tiioee  of 
Macadam. 

Tet  we  know  a  not  very  old  man, 
who  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  nothing  less  than  four  horses 
could  pull  a  carriage  from  Wisbech 
to  Lynn,  about  fourteen  miles,  in  a 
day;  and  that  two  extra  horses  had 
to  be  harnessed  to  get  the  coach  to 
the  county  boundary,  Wisbech  being 
just  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Bad  as  was  this,  it  was  incom- 
parably better  than  in  other  coun- 
ties. Indeed  Charles  XL,  when  he 
visited  the  Ea^  1  of  Yarmouth  in 
1 67 1,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
'  that  Norfolk  ought  to  be  cut  out 
in  strips  to  make  roads  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,'  a  remark,  however, 
which  one  gentleman  interprets  in 
an  uncomplimentary  manner,  as  if 
the  king  meant  to  say  that  the  soil 
was  so  bad  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing  else.  We  do  not  think  that 
Charles,  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  at  all  events  a  polite  gentle- 
man, would  have  done  so,  and 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  who  say  that  it  was  in 
compliment  to  the  comparative 
goodness  of  the  Norfolk  roads. 

If  our  readers  will  just  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  map  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  they  will  observe  the 
bay  of  the  Wash,  having  a  wide 
mouth,  into  which  the  tidiJ  wave  of 
the  G^man  Ocean,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  pours  a  very  large 
body  of  water.  The  pressure  be- 
hind, as  long  as  the  tide  rises  in  the 
ocean,  prevents  tlie  return  of  this 
water,  which  is  thus  forced  on  to 
the  coast  and  up  the  rivers  with 
more  than  its  natural  impetus.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  causes, 
what  has  been  noticed  previously, 
namely,  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the 
rivers  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  lands. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  outfalls 
of  the  rivers  were  not  so  well  kept 
as  now,  but  were  choked  with  sand- 
banks, the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave  was  so  much  retarded,  that  it 
could  not  obtain  entrance  into  the 
channels  until  it  had  attained  suffi- 


cient weight  and  power  to  overtop 
all  the  obstacles  which  the  suid 
interposed.  When  this  moment 
came,  an  immense  wave,  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  rushed  up  the 
rivers,  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
small,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  of 
larger  craft;  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  boats  of  considerable 
size  to  be  swamped  by  this  wave, 
which  was  called  'aigre,'  or  'segre,' 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which 
we  are  unable  exactly  to  find.  Spel- 
man,  a  noted  antiquary  of  Lynn, 
says :  '  Such  a  vast  heap  of  waters 
oom^  in  from  the  sea  with  such 
fury,  that  the  inhabitants  call  it 
"  eager." '  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  very  easiness  of  such  an 
explanation  rather  militates  against 
its  truth.  This  same  phenomenon 
formerly  occurred  in  the  Trent  from 
the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  debouch- 
ment into  the  Humber  being  id- 
lowed  to  choke  itself  up  with  sand. 
These  causes  having  of  late  years 
been  removed,  the  alarming  and 
dangerous  effects  ceased. 

A  singular  handbill,  called  the 
Norfolk  Riddle,  is  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum.    It  is  without  im- 

Srint  of  any  kind  to  determine  its 
ate.  We  give  as  near  a  &c-simile 
of  it  as  can  be  attained  with  our 
modem  type ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  monster  referred  to  in 
it. 

THE  NOBFOLK  BIDDLE. 
Explain  it  if  y<nk  can, 

from  \ha  head,  Who  has  so  many  mlachlefs^ 
^vUe  thing.  Who  does  upon  ut  so  mnch*~ 
a^oonntiy  dailj  be  annoys.    Some.  llkeST^ 
§•9  Scoarse  that  he  begun.  If  Norfolk  ft- 9 '^ H 
8tohSiodidstuff;  UntUl  be  ready<2§.<f 
|®rfi5»>««*'    DwtToy'd    whole^e,--^g 
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troy'a 
rsv^K  t* ^*ch  one  to  him  sub- 3  I  S^ S 

la||i||Vifat*i^:dlf;|| 

•^5  «  «  2-B*W  taA^ 'IB  *^«  ®*l "r  i  ^^ §  « 
^a     M  |pwi  eq  iqanoqi  »A»a  oh3  ?53  I 
j  1  §  g  auoipoaq  pay  *%u\x^  pfp  nn«  aq  <  2.^  I 
.a«25aawoM  I  pwj  o»  jo;  awq)  op  dm  ii»qt  ? g*- 
^  2  amoo  \{\ik  vaaw  jng  i  Xsii  sjq  n\  p»jq8iC  K 
^  '^•u  eqx  9p«nai9d  pinoM  ^mp  aeoq)  Sot^da  K 
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OEICKETANA. 
Pabt  IV. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS— ROUGH  PLAY  CALLED  BOWLING,  AND 
HOW  TO  STOP  IT— REMARKS  ON  FIELD  SPORTS  IN  GENERAL. 


HOW  perilous  must  be  the  game 
of  cricket ! 

Sports  are  dangerous  by  com- 
pansQiL  We  have  shattered  limbs 
m  shooting,  ditto  in  hunting,  be- 
sides fi&tal  accidents  in  those  sports, 
as  in  yachting,  boating,  or  fishing ; 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  any  &tal 
accid^t,  and  scarcely  of  any  very 
serious  and  lasting  imory  to  a  limb 
in  any  regular  match  at  cricket. 
Bystanders  are  in  more  danger  than 
players.  We  once  did  hit  a  ball, 
grazing  the  temple  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  at  seyen  yards'  distance, 
with  all  our  might;  but  the  said 
elderly  gentleman,  if  a  player,  had 
not  bean  there. 

Certainly  every  man  who  handles 
a  cricket  IwQl,  hard  as  wood,  or  who 
sees  the  Telocity  with  which  it  is 
hit  by  a  Parr  or  bowled  by  a 
Jackson,  would  suppose  that  the 
game  must  be  dangerous  indeed. 
But  no  case  of  serious  iigury  is 
among  the  records  or  even  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marylebone  Club. 
Eyes  have  been  lost  at  tennis ;  never 
at  cricket  The  worst  accidents  we 
have  ever  known  have  been  from 
collision;  when  two  men  rush  for 
the  same  catch,  see  nothing  but  the 
ball,  and  run  face  to  &ce.  The  late 
Mr.  Slade,  the  dentist,  was  obliged 
to  bring  his  own  art  into  requisition, 
and  replace  with  '  hippopotamus  * 
half  a  mouthful  of  teeth  he  had 
shed  at  Lord's.  With  the  ball, 
severe  blows  have  been  received, 
but  no  lasting  injuries.  Three  years 
since  at  Lord's,  we  saw  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  while  standing 
carelessly  by  the  new  catapult,  struck 
a  fearful  blow  in  the  mce.  Still, 
though  the  doctors  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  result,  he  was  himself 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  Old  Boldham 
(he  only  died  in  last  spring,  aged 
ninety-five ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of 
t^e  last  school  of  cricketers  is  very 
remarkable)  had  never  heard  of  any 
serious  casualty  in  a  match.    Mr. 


Budd  said  the  sAme.  The  only  ru- 
mour of  a  .fatal  accident  is  one  we 
heard  of  a  solicitor  at  Bomsey,  about 
thirty  years  8ince,',who  died  of  morti- 
fication, after  a  blow  in  the  stomach. 
A  case  was  reported  in  tiie  papers 
last  August,  and  we  remember  one 
of  a  man  dying  the  night  after  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  (neither 
of  these  were  playing,  only  standing 
by),  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  Meuy- 
lelx)ne ;  but  since  the  said  blows  on 
the  head  did  not  kill  till  after  much 
smoking  and  drinking  had  inter- 
vened, cause  and  effect  are  rather 
questionable.  Equally  questionable 
is  the  case  mentioned  in  Wrazall's 
'  Memoirs :' — 

'Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  ot 
George  II.,  expired  suddenly  in  1751,  at 
Leicester  House,  in  the  arras  of  Desnoy^, 
the  celebrated  dancing  master — a  roan  ot 
much  note  and  rather  a  useful  man  about 
the  court  in  those  days.  His  end  was 
caused  by  an  internal  abscess  that  had 
long  been  forming  in  consequence  of  a  blow 
which  he  receired  in  the  side  from  a  cricket 
ball  while  he  was  engaged  in  playing  at 
that  game  on  the  lawn  at  Cliefden  House, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  then  prin- 
cipally resided.  Death  did  not  take  place, 
however,  till  several  months  after  the 
accident,  when  a  collection  of  matter  burst 
and  instantly  suffocated  him.' 

We  would  explain  to  the  uniniti- 
ated that  players  who  appear  to 
stand  dangerously  near,  stand  at  an 
angle  at  which  a  hard  hit  can  rarely 
be  made.  The  man  most  in  danger 
is  the  bowler.  Caldecourt  once 
told  us  that  he  was  once,  and  only 
once,  frightened  at  a  cricket  ball, 
and  that  was  one  hit  back  to  him, 
when  bowling,  by  that  most  power- 
fid  of  hitters,  Mr.  Henry  Eingscote. 
Strange  to  say,  the  same  terror,  by 
the  same  strong  arm,  and  in  the 
same  position,  was  struck  into  the 
heart  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth. 
He  just  contrived  to  shp  aside  irom 
a  ball  that  would  have  cut  him  to 
the  ground.  Lord  Frederick  Beau- 
clerk  was  finghtened  by  Hammond 
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in  the  same  way ;  and  some  three 
years  since,  at  Lord*s,  we  saw  even 
Creorge  Parr  shrink,  terrified,  in- 
stead of  catchinsi  a  powerful  return 
from  the  bat  of  Carpenter. 

This  year  during  *the  week'  at 
Canterbury,  the  ground  being  rough 
and  the  bowling  of  one  gentleman 
furiously  hard,  the  men  were  bo 
knocked  about  that  Parr  declared  a 
week  of  such  play  (!)  would  put 
every  man  of  his  AJl  England  Eleven 
hors  de  combat.  Carpenter  was  hit 
severely  above  the  left  elbow  while 
batting,  quite  enough  to  show  how 
the  balls  flew  about.  This  year 
there  has  been  more  than  usual  cry 
of  danger ;  till  att  last—at  the  very 
end  of  the  season,  and  as  if  to  give 
the  M.  C.  C.  and  the  Surrey  Clubs  a 
hint  to  consult  about  hand-over- 
head throwing,  which  had  become 
the  fiashion— John  Lillywhite  no- 
balled  Willsher,  and  soon  after 
Dean  gave  a  similar  moral  lesson  in 
the  case  of  -Atkinson  in  the  great 
single  wicket  match.  We  may  there- 
fore a^, '  What  18  TO  be  done  about 

THE  BOWLINQ  ?' 

This  is  a  question  that  must  arise 
in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful 
cricketer.  The  dearth  of  bowlmg  at 
the  present  day  is  distressing.  We 
were  never  more  painftilly  reminded 
of  this  than  on  the  Surrey  Ground, 
when  that  club  played  the  North 
of  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
August  With  bad  bowling  there  is 
no  right  place  for  a  fieldsman.  No 
man  can  tell  where  to  stand  when 
the  bowler  does  not  know  how  he  is 
going  to  bowl.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  field  was  placed,  in 
tiio  popukr  phrase,  'all  nohow.' 
There  was  fiist  bowling,  but  yet  no 
short-slip.  It  was  no  fault  of  point 
that  he  stood  more  like  cover— no 
fault  of  cover  that  he  stood  at  a  good 
swiping  distaDce.  The  field  looked 
ridiculous:  some  of  the  men,  but 
for  their  flannels,  would  hardly  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
game,  and  some  one  suggested  they 
were  out  of  the  parish.  Yet  they 
were  good  men  and  true:  no  otie 
could  field  better  than  a  young  cdt 
named  Jupp,  or  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Griffiths;  and  no  mcia  knew  better 
where  to  place  themselves. 

Why,  th^,  was  this  lib^  upon 


all  true  cricket  to  be  seen  with  the 
best  Eleven  of  about  the  best  club  in 
England  ? 

*  I  have  stood  umpire,'  said  Tom 
Barker, '  to  more  good  matches  than 
any  man  alive,  beginning  at  Lord's 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  I  never 
saw  the  batting  beat  good  bowling 
yet.' 

The  truth  is,  bowling  is  one  of 
those  things  that  we  must  have 
good  or  none  at  fJl.  And  as  to  the 
term  good,  the  first  point  is,  that  it 
should  be  straight,  because  then,  as 
old  Lillywhite  used  to  say,  'One 
might  go  by.'  We  well  remember 
a  match  on  Lansdowne,  when  the 
fomous  Wykehamist  (underhand) 
bowler,  R.  Price,  was  at  his  best- 
not  very  long  after  the  time  that  the 
backers  of  Harrow  were  astounded 
at  seeing  the  same  man,  who  was 
next  day  to  bowl  against  them,  prac- 
tising (it  was  quite  enough  for  Price) 
at  a  single  stump— we  well  remem- 
ber when  the  fomous  Mr.  E.  U.  Budd 
and  Captain  Davidson,  the  neatest 
of  Harrovian  wicket-keepers,  and  a 
good  hitter  too,  after  making  a  cre- 
ditable stand,  with  some  lively  play, 
against  Price's  bowling,  succumbed 
a  httle  sooner  than  expected;  and 
what  they  both  remarked  was  thi»— 
*  We  don't  care  much  about  Price's 
bowling ;  but  the  only  thing  is,  that 
the  first  you  miss  you  must  be  out.' 

This,  truly,  is  no  shght  matter  to 
a  batsman.  You  can't  help  caring 
for  a  bowler  when  his  bowling,  some- 
what fast  withal,  is  of  this  deadly- 
lively  kind. 

'  Stick  them  well  in  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  middle  stump,'  said  one 
of  Price's  school,  '  and  a  man  haa 
not  much  elbow-room  to  hit  with.' 

We  could  tell  him,  also,  that  a 
ball  dead  on  the  middle  stmnp,  like 
an  arrow  coming  straight  to  the 
eye,  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause difficult  to  see;  whereas  the 
sUghtest  deviation  affords  you  some- 
what of  a  side  view  (not  foreshort- 
ened), and  thus  helps  the  sight  of 
the  ball. 

Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
stmightness  is  the  first  thing  in 
bow&g.  We  admit  that  when 
round-arm  bowhng  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  few  straight  balls  endan- 
gered the  wicket,  and  the  many  looee 
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balls  'went  unpunished.  We  woll 
remember  the  time  when  leg-hitting 
was  a  new  invention,  and  when  the 
old  style  of  cutting  would  not  answer 
for  the  off-balls,  and  when  a  *  short- 
leg  '  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Days 
were  those  when  the  bowler  could 
pelt  away  experimentally  at  the 
wicket;  and  we  could  mention  one 
match  when  wides,  then  very  nume- 
rous, and  byes  naade  up  no  small 
figure  in  the  score. 

But  now  all  is  changed :  the 
advantage  of  round-arm  bowling  is 
almost  if  not  quite  gone.  There  is 
now  a  hit  ft)r  every  kind  of  devia- 
tion :  it  is  truly  a  case  of  medio  tutis- 
simus  with  a  bowler,  for  he  is  only 
safe  not  to  be  hit  when  he  is,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  dead  upon  the 
wicket.  Now,  straightness  being, 
in  the  present  state  of  batting,  utterly 
indispensable  to  make  fielding  any- 
thing better  than  leather-hunting, 
and  to  save  letting  from  being  a 
severe  infliction  both  to  wind  and 
limb,  the  question  is  —  How  is 
straight  bowling,  or  bowKng  proper, 
with  that  command  of  hand  which 
calls  head-work  or  science  into  re- 
quisition— how  is  this  most  likely  to 
be  procured  ?  The  members  of  the 
Surrey  Club  laudably  and  meritori- 
ously are  trying  every  'colt,'  and 
are  offering  a  fair  stage  and  no 
favour  to  every  rising  cricketer. 
The  Surrey  Club  has  brought  for- 
ward good  hitters  and  fine  fieldsmen — 
we  will  not  say  good  batsmen,  because 
they  have  had  little  bowling  to  call 
good  batting  out;  they  have  had 
little  of  that  persevering  system  of 
attack  which  used  to  compel  nearly 
every  man  to  play  straight,  at  all 
events,  if  he  did  nothing  else.  Still, 
you  cannot  see  such  men/is  Griffiths, 
Mortlock,  or  Sewell,  without  suspect- 
ing that  the  only  qualities  they  want 
would  have  been  developed  under  a 
lees  lax  and  a  severer  kind  of  bowl- 
ing. How  is  it,  then,  that  all  the 
encouragement  of  the  Surrey  Club 
aforesaid,  has  scarcely  brought  for- 
ward one  first-class  bowler? 

We  think  we  can  suggest  an 
answer.  The  Surrey  Club  may 
foirly  reply,  that  even  the  two  All 
England  Elevens  traversing  from 
north  to  south  have  neither  of  them 
recruited  their  mde  witji  a  veritable 


lx)wler  for  these  last  four  years ;  so, 
it  is  almost  more  than  you  can  ex- 
pect of  the  Surrey  Club  to  have 
monopolized  a  whale  bowler  to  their 


own  sh 

Now  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
answer — That  a  perfect  bowler,  like 
a  perfect  orator,  is  the  creation  of  a 
happy  generation,  and  not  to  be 
found  even  in  every  county. 

But,  let  us  go  one  step  farther: 
Why  is  a  bowler  so  rare,  when  bats- 
men are  so  numerous?  Why  are 
they  even  scarcer  than  respectable 
wicket-keepers,  whose  hand  and  eye 
exemplify  a  combination  hard,  in- 
deed, to  find  together? 

The  answer  is.  Because  the  stylo 
and  forna  of  modem  bowling  is  so 
unnatural— so  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  and  the  ordinary  play  of  the 
arm  and  muscles,  depending  on  an 
extension  of  arm  and  leverage,  so 
fruitful  in  deviation— -that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  is  so  constituted 
as  to  have  any  control  over  his  hand 
witli  so  loose  a  deUvery.  Nature 
has  made  the  arm  to  work  one  way, 
and  you  try  to  make  it  work  another. 
Keep  your  hand  low  and  near  your 
side,  as  in  the  old  style,  and  your 
muscles  play  true  and  easily ;  raise 
your  hand  above  your  head,  as  Will- 
sher  does,  and  as  old  Lilly  used  to 
do  when  he  was  deadly  accurate, 
and  the  muscles  here  also  have  some 
degree  of  satisfaction :  but  try  to  use 
the  arm  between  these  two  points  of 
elevation,  and  you  feel  your  disad- 
vantage at  once. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  there  have 
been  one  or  two  men  in  ten  years 
who  could  thus  use  their  arm,  and 
bring  round-arm  bowling  to  perfec- 
tion: for  how  very  few  these  men 
have  been  I  and  of  these  few  only 
read  the  history,  and  the  secret  of 
the  scarcity  of  bowlers  will  seem 
plainer  still.  Of  all  round-arm  bowl- 
ers, the  most  accurate  was  the  most 
imfair  —  that  is,  the  highest — the 
least  like  the  style  of  bowling  desir- 
able to  be  encouraged.  Most  truly 
did  Caldecourt  say  of  Lillywhite— 
'  It  is  only  when  you  let  Lilly  bowl 
as  high  as  he  likes  that  he  b^ts  all 
that  ever  did  bowl.  His  hand  is 
often  so  high  ibAt  it  is  onl  v  beciHise 
he  happens  to  be  a  very  short  man 
that  the  height  escapes  notice.    Let 
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a  tall  man  raise  his  hand  like  Lilly- 
white,  and  he  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  day/ 

Add  to  this,  Lillywhite  had  that 
pecnliarity  of  conformation  that  his 
throwing,  as  from  long-field,  and 
his  bowling  when  at  the  wicket,  it 
has  been  observed,  were  very  much 
alike.  From  all  which  we  infer  that 
the  case  of  Lillywhite  proves  little 
indeed  as  to  the  practicability  of  find- 
ing many  round-arm  bowlers. 

Tom  Barker  sagaciously  remarked, 
that  even  if  we  have  seen  good 
roimd-arm  bowlers,  the  present  race 
of  cricketers  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  Lillywhite,  Broadbridge,  CJob- 
bett,  HiUyer,  and  others,  began  as 
imderhand  bowlers  first,  and  raised 
their  lumd  wider  and  wider  by  de- 
grees. It  may  be  that  even  they 
would  have  been  spoilt  had  they 
tried  as  men  try  now,  nothing  but 
the  round-arm  bowling  from  the 
beginning. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  has 
been  very  properly  suggested  that 
by  the  All  England  matches  the 
best  bowlers  are  overworked,  and  a 
formal  and  mechanical  style  results, 
without  the  spice  and  the  liveliness 
of  first-rate  bowling. 

True ;  but  this  does  not  meet  the 
present  question.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing here  about  the  good  bowlers  who 
become  indifferent-— we  are  simply 
inquiring  why  so  very  few  bowlers 
out  of  the  thousands  who  play 
cricket  ever  were  good. 

Take  the  case  of  penmanship. 
Suppose  that  the  fashion  were  to 
write  with  our  toes  instead  of  with 
our  fingers,  we  should  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  flEulures,  even  although 
some  men  with  their  toes  have  writ- 
ten very  well.  The  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting either  power  or  accuracy 
from  an  extended  arm  seems  almost 
as  transparent  to  any  man  of  common 
sense. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

That  something  must  be  done  is 
very  plain.  Underhand  bowling, 
called  by  the  imme  of  Slows,  appears 
in  every  match,  and  generally  very 
bad  underhand  bowling  it  is.  For 
the  most  part  it  succeeds,  if  at  all, 
because  bowling  that  is  b^  is  al- 
ways apt  to  be&ay  a  man  into  bat- 
ting that  is  worse ;  or  we  may  say 


it  succeeds,  because  the  round-ann 
bowling  of  the  side  is  sure  to  go  for 
runs,  a^  a  little  childish  bowling, 
like  an  occasional  full-toss  or  sneak 
as  of  yore,  would  possibly  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  luck  or  misad- 
venture. 

Nearly  all  the  present  underhand 
bowlers  pretend  to  what  they  never 
originally  learnt  to  do.  Mr.  Y.  Wal- 
ker was  long  c(msidered  the  best; 
but  that  gentlenum  adopted  the 
same  style  from  the  first  in  a 
business-like  way.  Tinley,  perhaps, 
comes  next  He  also  has  had  much 
practice ;  but  we  rather  think  that, 
like  Parr,  he  took  it  up  as  by  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  Clarke, 
and  has  not  the  advantage  of  being 
thoroughbred. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Grace  at  Canterbury 
with  his  underhand  bowling  had 
his  name  in  the  way-bill  for  every 
wicket;  yet  even  with  him  the 
round-arm  bowling  had  been  the 
rule,  ,the  underhand  a  late  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  same  innings  he 
used  both. 

Now,  as  to  Clarke,  his  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good  sample  of  that 
underhand  bowling  which,  as  with 
Mr.  E.  H.  Budd,  Lambert,  Ashby, 
and  Warsop  of  Nottingham,  was  the 
only  bowling  when  he  first  began. 
Many  persons  have  wondered  that 
Clarke  was  never  known  as  a  bowler 
till  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  answer  is,  that  all  his  life  Clarke 
had  been  bowling  in  games  of  Uttle 
note  in  Nottingham  Forest;  whereas 
in  greater  matches,  as  nothing  but 
round-arm  bowling  was  the  fashion, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  putting  on 
Clarke.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Clarke  that  his  art  was  thus  al- 
lowed to  lie  fisJlow  till  the  old-fiEi- 
shioned  batsmen  like  old  Shearman 
and  Mr.  Ward  had  passed  away,  and 
thus  it  came  out  as  a  novelty  to  men 
used  to  the  short-pitched  and  the 
inaccurate,  of '  no  length  in  particu- 
lar,' which  ever  must  characterize 
the  round-arm  bowling.  At  first 
Clarke  took  all  the  best  batsmen  in ; 
indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  believed 
by  any  scientific  and  well-grounded 
player  that,  with  men  in  a  Sent 
Eleven,  you  might  see  some  men 
puzzled  with  b«dls  pitched  up  al- 
most to  their  crease,  while  some  men 
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were  numing  in  and  being  bowled 
with  long-stops.  For  the  first  time 
th^  had  encountered  a  man  with 
the  head  to  see  the  weak  point  in 
their  game,  and  with  the  nand  to 
pitch  at  the  very  stump,  and  with 
the  yery  length  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  have. 

They  encountered  a  little  more 
stilL  They  encountered  a  decided 
screw  or  twist<^not  the  mere  work- 
ing of  about  an  inch — not  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  bias  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hand — ^when,  after  all,  the 
ball  comes  from  the  hand  to  the 
wicket  (barring  a  break  occasion- 
ally, and  altogether  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  bowler)  as  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  that 
the  bias  of  underhand  lx)wling  was 
fax  more  difficult  than  with  round- 
arm.  'The  reason, is,'  said  Tom 
Barker— 'and  if  you  stood  umpire, 
and  were  bound  to  watch  every  ball, 
as  much  as  I  have,  you  would  see  it 
— that  round-arm  bowling  in  com- 
parison hardly  turns  at  all— I  mean 
it  does  not  do  so  r^ularly— though 
the  ground  helps  sometimes,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  now  and  then  a 
break;  but  generally  it  goes  straight 
from  hand  to  wicket  on  good 
ground.' 

Clarke  could  put  on  a  decided 
screw,  and  one  to  operate  in  a  small 
compass,  with  a  IxEdl  well  pitched 
up;  and  this  is  more  than  any 
it)und-arm  bowler  can  do — ^with  any 
certainty  at  least 

As  to  underhand  bowlers,  scarce 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  still 
out  of  tlie  few  we  have  known  we 
have  seen  some  worth  trying  in  any 
Eleven  —  and  what  if,  now  that 
cricketers,  once  reckoned  by  tens, 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  or  rather 
thousands— what  if  the  many  who 
have  been  poor  round-arm  bowlers  at 
best,  and  the  many  more  who  have 
no  sooner  tried  to  use  their  arm  in 
this  unnatural  fEishion,  than  they 
have  given  it  up  in  despair— what  if 
they  had  all  thrown  weir  energies 
into  anylMng  as  easy  and  natural  as 
undenrhond  bowling,  do  we  suppose 
we  should  not  have  had  some  very 
pretty  varieties? 

Yes— it  was  only  lately  mentioned 
to  us  that  Mr.  Ward  declared,  that 


at  the  time  the  new  siyle  of  bowling 
came  up  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  innovation.  He  said  he  had 
played  in  the  country  with  bowlers, 
unknown  to  £Eune,  &r  more  difficult 
to  play  than  any  at  Lord's ;  only  the 
M.  C.  C.  at  that  day  was  not  a& 
ready  to  bring  forward  new  men 
when  the  old  were  hit  out  of  the 
field.  We  believe  at  this  moment 
in  the  Hampshire  villages  you  might 
find  underhand  bowkrs  iiiat  would 
astonish  the  M.  C.  G. 

We  are  &r  from  maintaining  that 
very  fine  and  effective  bowlers  under 
any  system  would  be  common ;  but 
they  might  seem  common  indeed, 
compared  with  the  dearth  at  tiie 

E resent  day.  Why,  how  many  good 
owlers  can  you  pretend  to  set  down 
to  every  thousand  batsmen?  Scarcely 
five  on  the  whole  average  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  to  underhand  bowling,  those 
who  make  light  of  it,  and  say  they 
can  hit  it,  must  remember— first, 
that  they  can  hit  the  round-arm 
bowling  too :  men  like  Carpenter  and 
Daft  are  rarely  out  but  by  accident, 
that  is,  'the  chances  of  the  game,*^ 
and  few  games  of  skill  have  more 
chances;  and  secondly,  ore  they 
sure  that  they  know  what  a  prac- 
tised underhand  bowler  can  do  ?  It 
is  true  there  was  only  one,  David 
Harris,  who  could  deUver  ^e  ball 
high  as  his  arm-pit;  but  Fennoz 
had  a  deUvery  of  the  same  high  and 
effective  kind,  though  not  so  ffood  a 
bowler;  and  these  two  could  be  se- 
lected, it  must  be  remembered,  from 
a  very  limited  number  of  players. 
Our  belief  is,  that  a  kind  of  wide- 
arm  or  low  round-arm  would,  if  un- 
derhand were  common,  naturally  re- 
sult, and  that,  too,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  where,  on  the  principle 
of  'trying  to  run  before  you  can 
walk,'  youths  rush  at  once  witii  alt 
the  disadvantages  of  an  extended 
arm. 

Again,  with  underhand  you  may 
have  any  degree  of  spin  off  the 
ground— and  spin  is  tne  very  Kfe 
and  soul  of  bowling,  though  rather 
rare  with  the  round-arm,  and  always 
most  rare  as  the  hand  is  high,  and 
the  deUvery  like  a  throw.  And  as 
to  hitting  it,  take  away  the  cuts  and 
the  leg  hits  made  or  attempted 
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every  over  with  the  round-ami,  and 
you  could  aflford  straight  drives, 
which  good  fieldfimen  can  generally 
cover. 

Would  it  be  no  improvement  that 
pads  should  become  rather  rarer, 
and  men  should  talk  less  about  the 
ground  and  more  about  the  bowling 
than  they  now  do  ?  The  Gentlemen 
can  make  at  least  a  good  game 
against  the  Players  on  good  ground 
like  the  Oval :  but  «t  Lord's,  the 
roughness  of  the  ground  makes  their 
inferiority  as  to  bowling  more  telling 
by  fiGLr.  When  a  num  is  afraid  of 
having  the  ball  in  his  hoe,  there  is 
an  end  of  scientific  play. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  bowl- 
ing cannot  improve  without  the 
batting  improving  too;  and  good 
bowlera  ever  will  '  teach  their  ene- 
mies how  to  conquer/  But  if  so,  an 
inch  or  two  might  be  added  to  the 
width  of  the  8timips:  this  would 
cause  wide  balls  still  to  be  played, 
and  the  game  never  looks  so  lively 
as  when  few  balls  pass  loosely  into 
the  hands  of  the  long-stop. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  round-arm 
was  to  facilitate  good  lengths  and 
rising  balls,  the  calculation  being, 
'  Never  mind  a  few  loose  balls,  for 
few  men  can  hit  them/  But  now  all 
is  changed:  the  loose  balls  can  be 
hit,  and  you  had  better  bowl  any- 
thing than  balls  that  would  not  hit 
the  wicket  We  could  name  some  of 
the  best  judges  of  the  present  day 
who  beheve  that  such  underhand 
bowlers  as  ihey  could  mention  would 
do  good  service  in  a  first-rate  match ; 
and  if  so,  what  might  we  not  expect 
if  no  one  practised  any  other  style  ? 
Why,  idmoet  every  cricketer  would 
then  be  more  or  less  a  bowler,  where 
the  action  were  so  easy  and  natural ; 
and  men  of  strong  fmne,  and  of  all 
the  set  rigidity  of  figure  and  untiring 
acti<m  that  marks  the  working  man 
as  a  kind  of  machine  in  whatever  he 
makes  his  daily  work,  thus  would 
make  a  professional  no  easy  cus- 
toms at  the  wicket  We  remember 
two  millers  taught  by  the  late  Sir 
W.  Dixie  to  bowl :  they  bowled  like 
two  catapults,  the  arms  of  each* 
working  with  one  constant  and  un- 
swerving swing,  like  the  shaft  of  a 
windmill,  from  the  first  ball  to  the 


last,  and  they  beat  the  Leicester 
Club  with  their  round-Ann  bowling 
and  all.  We  have  lately  heard  from 
a  friend,  that  he  has  been  surprised 
by  many  such  bowlers  anK)ng  the 
rustics  in  Hampshire. 

All  this  we  say  on  a  presnmptioa 
that  the  game  cannot  remain  as  it  is. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  batting  is 
too  good  for  the  bowling,  when  the 
bowling  deserves  the  name ;  for  good 
bowling  is  not  hit  now,  any  more 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  We 
ought  rather  to  say  good  batsmen 
ore  multiplied  much  faster  than 
good  bowlers ;  indeed,  so  scarce  ore 
bowlers,  that  the  best  are  over- 
worked and  used  up  before  half  the 
season  is  past— some  half  a  dozen 
men  doing  -almost  all  the  work  in 
all  the  fijrst-class  matches  that  are 
played  in  England.  And  we  em- 
phatically maintain  that  scarce  must 
l>owler8  ever  be,  while  the  style  is 
such  as  to  defy  and  daunt  the  e£R)rtB 
of  any  man  who  uses  his  muscles  as 
nature  intended. 

As  to  veritable  'slows* — ^that  is, 
balls  tossed  up  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
reaching  the  bng-stop— these  are 
childish  and  absurd.  If  these  were 
general,  no  full-grown  men  would 
care  to  play  such  kind  of  cricket 
This  is  not  imitating  Clarke.  Clarke 
won  by  his  pitch,  and  not  by  his 
pace— by  his  head  as  well  as  by  his 
hand.  Efficiency  never  will  be  found 
in  the  direction  of  bowling  tediously 
slow.  No.  Clarke  very  properly  re- 
membered that  'it  wants  a  certain 
amount  of  pace  to  make  a  good 
l^gth-ball,  with  proper  rise  and 
twist'  Neither  will  much  be  done 
by  that  degree  of  speed  which,  like 
Brown's  (of  Brighton),  annihilatee 
all  bias,  and  makes  runs  without 
hitting.  We  would  rath^  encourage 
players  to  try  what  they  can  do  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  pace,  available 
for  all  grounds  and  weather.  As  to 
pace,  the  pace  of  Wisden  is  fast 
enough,  and  ahnost  too  &6t,  for  any- 
thing that  depends  on  bias  as  well 
as  (m  precision.  The  saying  used  to 
be,  '  If  a  man  cannot  attack  any  one 
of  the  three  stumps  separately  he  can- 
not bowL'  We  may  assert,  unless  a 
man  can  bowl  almost  as  straight  as 
at  a  single  stump,  he  cannot  venture 
to  bowl  the  best  of  lengths.    Old 
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Lillywhite  would  pitch  up  to  the 
last  iueh  he  darod  to  pitch :  Clarke 
would  do  the  eaiae,  more  confideDtly 
etill.  Now  these  two  men  bowled 
leDgths.  What  Clarke  always  main- 
tained was,  that  the  worst  length 
ball  was  a  short  one:  even  if  you 
pitch  it  straight,  you  are  never  sure 
it  will  not  work  away  from  the 
wicket ;  but,  aboTO  all,  the  batsman 
could  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  so  long 
is  the  sight  you  give  him.  '  Mind, 
Daniel,'  he  said  to  Day,  '  you  never 
let  them  play  you  back.'  But  why 
have  we  now  neariy  all  back  play  ? 
Because  Iwills  pitched  as  far  as  to 
compel  forward  play  are  almost  sure 
to  be  hit  if  not  steaight;  and  the 
round-arm  bowling  has  resulted  in 
this,  it  is  neither  woU-pitohed  nor  on 
the  wicket. 

Nothing  but  the  chances  of  the 
game  and  rough  ground  limits  the 
score.  The  excellent  condition  of  the 
Sun-ey  Ground  will  do  more  to  open 
men's  eyes  to  the  pres^it  dead  lock 
as  regards  bowling,  than  anything 
^se  those  most  z^ous  and  enter- 
prising cricketers  will  ever  do.  No 
one  but  a  really  good  bowler  will 
show  to  advantage  on  the  Surrey 
Gix)und. 

But  soon  the  question  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  no-balled  will 
be  debated.    Our  advice  is  this : — 

Let  tjs  iksist  on  a  low  delivery, 
and  take  the  consequences. 

What  these  consequences  will  be 
we  ti^ink  we  can  foresee— more  and 
more  underhand  in  our  matehes  and 
eventually  two  or  three  more  inches 
to  the  stumps.  Things  cannot  re- 
main as  they  are.  The  ten-ton 
rollers  have  ^own  what  the  bowling 
is  worth  when  not  favoured  by  the 
ground.  Sdentifio  fielding  is  re- 
duced to  leather>hunting,  and  '  the 
force  of  padding  can  no  furtiier 
go,'  and  still  the  batting  keeps 
a  head,  however  rough  the  play. 
Things  being  now  at  their  worst, 

now  is  the  time  to  m^id. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

That  'all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  is  one  of 
the  many  old  proverbs  of  which 
modem  science  is  daUy  showing  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  *  It  is  only 
recently,*    said   Lord    Palmerston, 


'  that  the  world  has  become  aware 
that  a  vitiated  atmosphere  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality.' It  is  only  recently  that 
those  who  'minister  to  the  mind 
diseased '  have  learnt  that,  as  Bobert 
Southey  wamei  his  son,  'a  broken 
limb  is  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as  a 
shattered  nervous  system.'  Still 
less  has  it  been  understood  that 
this  delicate  complexity  of  fibres,  by 
which  the  body  can  mysteriously 
send  gloomy  telegrams  to  the  brain, 
and  the  brain  send  back  electric 
shocks  and  most  effective  knock- 
down blows  to  the  body,  has  any 
light  to  feel  aggrieved  simj^y  be- 
cause the  head,  say  of  a  city  man,  is 
turned  into  a  busy  office  for  some 
five  hundred  thoughts  a  day,  all  of 
the  same  monotonous  hue  and  com- 
plexion, to  bustle  in  and  out  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  five. 

But  deeply  aggrieved  the  said 
nervous  system  does  feel  after  a 
time.  We  have  heard  vulgarly  of 
men  being  inwardly  fretted  to  fiddle- 
strings,  and  having  no  more  com- 
mand over  thdr  angry  words  aiul 
harsh  replies  than  a  barrel-(»rgan 
has  over  the  tunes  it  shall  play. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  the  intensity  of 
business  many  a  man's  sensibilities 
are  pared  to  the  very  quick,  and  his 
heart,  like  the  dial  of  the  central 
telegraph,  is  framed  to  respond  to  a 
thousand  calls.  A  savage  will  hear, 
unmoved,  that  his  doom  is  death; 
the  city  man  pales  and  trembles  at 
the  postman's  knock. 

Let  us  follow  and  observe  one  of 
these  good  men  thus  living  at 
';Agony  Point'  What  a  mercy 
when  he  has  returned  to  his  '  happy 
home'  at  Clapham  or  at  Kow!  not 
quite  so  happy  always,  for  the  same 
chords  throb  and  vibrate  long  after 
the  motive  power  has  ceased  to 
twitch  them.  Then  we  alter  our 
phrase  and  say,  '  What  a  mercy 
when  he  is  in  bed  and  asleep!' 
'To  sleep?  perchance  to  dream,' 
and  to  nave  an  unruly  family  of 
shares,  mines,  'sols,  and  every  quo- 
tation on  the  'Change-list  racing  up 
and  down  the  stairs  of  his  mind  all 
night  long.  Besides,  if  he  does 
sleep  percnance  by  night,  tiiat  is 
not  quite  enough :  how  shall  he  throw 
off  tiie  painful  load  by  day?    How 
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*  Baze  out  the  written  troablet  of  the  bnuo. 
And,  with  some  iwcet  oblivioas  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  foul  botom  of  that  periloos  staff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart?* 

Hurrah!  delightfdll  See  theie, 
behind  that  mass  of  rock,  knee-deep 
m  Gordmg's  patent,  and  the  gurg- 
ling stream — quantum  mutatus  ab 
iUo,  our  worthy  friend  of  Thread- 
needle  Street  If  s  no  use  shouting : 
the  roar  of  that  monntain  stream 
— he  is  whipping  away  imder  the 
waterfidl—has  filled  his  ear.  It's 
no  nse  waving  or  signalling:  he 
sees  nothing  Imt  tiie  eadies  and  his 
salmon-fly.  Look!  see  how  he 
whirls,  with  a  will,  an  aerial  circle  of 
silk  and  hair  around  his  head, 
within  which  magic  sphere  none  of 
the  old  city  phantoms  has  power  to 
enter.  There's  true  diversion  for 
his  anxious  thoughts!  There  he 
enjoys  dreams  at  noon-day,  and 
hears  no  more  the  distracting  buzz 
in  his  beehive  temples.  There,  too, 
be  sure,  nature's  own  counter-irri- 
tant is  set  up ;  a  new  electric  current 
is  fast  recharging  the  exhausted 
battery  of  his  hard-used  brain,  and 
our  friend  will  return  in  six  weeks' 
time  so  bold  and  lion-hearted  that 
he  may  actually  hear  of  a  &11  of  an 
eighth  per  cent  without  a  twitch  of 
his  fiicial  angles. 

One  day  this  summer  we  were 
hurrying  westward  in  the  afternoon, 
when  one  of  these  busy  gentlemen 
rushed  by  us,  with  four  or  five 
others  at  his  heels,  making  a  kind 
of  race  for  the  identical  cab  to  which 
we  were  leisurely  proceeding,  and, 
as  it  happened,  for  the  very  same 
'fiire.'  'Where  to,  gentlemen?' 
said  the  driver  to  the  two  insides. 
'  To  Lord's,  like  fury,'  was  the  curt 
reply,  and  off  went  the  Hansom, 
with  a  flip  under  the  flank  to  start 
with. 

We  are  now  at  Lord's.  The 
match  is  Ihe  All  England  Eleven 
versus  the  United  All  England 
Eleven — ^very  like  the  'four-and- 
ninepenny  hat  shop'  versus  the 
'  true   original  four-and-ninepenny 


hat  shop,'  which,  after  months  of 
recriminating  abuse  to  attract  par- 
tisans for  each  party,  proved  both 
to  bekmg  to  the  same  smart  Bamum 
of  a  man. 

How  crowded  is  the  field !  You 
can  hardly  find  standing  room. 
The  ring  is  three  or  four  deep  all 
round  the  ground;  four  or  five 
thousand  men  are  there,  each  man's 
visual  rays  converging  as  int^tly 
as  at  Epsom  or  at  Ascot  to  one 
single  point;  and  there  th^  stand, 
and  have  been  standing,  many  <^ 
them  three  or  four  houra  without 
moving,  every  man  with  mind  ab- 
stracted, as  in  sleep,  from  all 
business  cares,  and  witn  a  stream  of 
thought  wholly  new,  and  a  health- 
fid  vital  current  passing  through 
the  brain. 

A  pack  of  hounds  is  a  blessing  to 
a  county.  The  music  of  the  pack 
sends  a  joyous  thrill  through  hun- 
dreds who  never  ride  to  hounds. 
Off  goes  the  doctor,  down  the  lane, 
and  overtakes  the  parson  on  his 
cob.  The  blacksmitn  has  dropped 
his  hammer  to  climb  the  nearest 
hill;  and,  as  we  once  knew,  the 
squire's  wife  leaves  the  delinquent 
Abigail  half  discharged  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  dogs,  and  it  is  half  an 
hour  before  she  comes,  breathless, 
back  to  her  kitchen  to  settle  with 
the  saucy  delighter  in  perquisites  all 
about  the  legitimate  warning  of 
'  this  day  month.'  But  a  hunt  is 
nothing  to  a  cricket  match,  as  re- 
gards the  thousands  entertained  and 
'  ripping  up  the  sleeve  of  care.'  At 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Shef- 
field, a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
has  been  at '  the  gate '  taken  in  six- 
pences, threepences,  and  pennies, 
and  representmg  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand eager  spectators  of  the  strife. 

But  to  return  to  the  All  England 
match,  the  United  did  their  best, 

Elayed  well,  and  up-hill  game, 
rought  round  the  bets  from  four 
to  one  against  them  to  three  to  two 
in  their  &vour ;  but  still—no,  they 
could  not 


Prawn  by  J.  D.  Watson. 


In  Thf  Times.** 


"  Married  I  Married !  and  not  me ! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  bef 
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IN  THE  'TIMES.' 

MABBIED!  married!  and  not  to  me! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 
That  the  final  tow  is  plighted  ? 
Is  there  no  chance  of  error  here 
In  the  cruel  lines  traced  &ir  and  clear 
By  which  my  hope  is  blighted  ? 

She  a  bride  in  her  silk  and  lace. 

With  a  girlish  blush  on  her  downcast  &ce  ; 

Did  her  accents  never  &lter. 
As  in  her  snowy  robes  she  stood. 
In  the  bloom  of  her  early  womanhood. 

Before  the  holy  altar? 

Did  never  a  thought  of  bygone  times 
Come  with  the  sound  of  the  wedding  chimes 

As  she  set  her  foot  in  the  carriage  ? 
Did  she  think  of  one  who  was  fisur  away. 
And  wonder  inly  what  he  would  say 

When  the  'Tunes'  announced  her  marriage? 

Did  she  think  of  hours  of  twilight  gloom 
In  the  window  seat  of  an  antique  room. 

When  her  words  were  murmured  &iiitly  ? 
When  from  their  frames  of  tarnished  gold 
The  family  portraits,  grave  and  old, 

Looked  down  on  us  so  quaintly? 

Did  she  think but  what  are  her  thoughts  to  mo  ? 

How  can  the  bride  of  another  be 

Mine,  even  in  dreams  to  cherish  ? 
Even  the  past  is  no  longer  mine. 
It  must  go  with  the  hope  I  here  resign. 

So — let  her  memory  perish ! 

And  yet,  lost  love,  for  the  broken  vow. 
And  all  the  woe  thou  hast  cost  me  now, 

I  hold  thee  freely  pardoned. 
A  noble  lord  for  thy  future  spouse 
Made  thee  oblivious  of  former  vows — 

Thy  fresh  young  heart  was  hardened. 

Maidens  of  England ! — ^bought  and  sold 
For  the  pride  of  place  and  the  pride  of  gold, 

While  the  heavens  look  on  and  wonder — 
Think  of  the  barren  and  wasted  lives. 
The  ill-matched  minds  of  men  and  wives 

Man  may  not  put  asunder. 

Married!  married!  and  not  to  me! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 

That  the  tie  is  bound  for  ever  ? 
Back  to  the  gay  world's  busy  mart 
I  go  with  a  void  in  my  aching  heart. 

But  love  shall  fill  it—never ! 


VOL.  n.— NO.  X.  2  0 
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SALMON  FISHING 

BY  NET  AND  BOD  ON  THE  RIVER  TAY. 


LOBD  B ACX)N  hath  qnaintlj  and 
alliteratiyely  reoommended  his 
sage  essays,  as  'ooming  home  to 
men's  bosiDess  and  bosoms:'  the 
consideration  of  the  captoie  of  sal- 
mon recommendeth  itseff,  as  coming 
home  to  a  nation's  duties  and  din- 
ners. 

To  give  the  Londoner  a  clear  idea 
of  the  means  bj  which  he  gets  his 
daily  supplies  of  this  legal  fish,  it 
Tdll  be  sufficient  to  sum  shortly  an 
account  of  the  rights,  mode  of  fish- 
ing, and  transmission  of  fish  from 
the  Tay,  this  being  the  largest  and 
most  productive  river  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Tay,  from  Loch  Tay  to  Dundee, 
runs  a  course  of  above  seventy 
miles ;  but  the  chief  netting  stations 
are  all  below  tide-flow,  the  high- 
rented  fishings  being,  as  a  rule, 
between  the  towns  of  Perth  and 
Newburgh,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  within  that  limit 
the  great  bulk  of  the  salmon  are 
taken. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  the 
benefit  of  salmon  fishing  was  chiefly 
local,  as  fish  could  not  then  be  sent 
fresh  to  distant  markets.  They 
were  cooked,  pickled,  and  packed  in 
kits,  or  sent  off  fresh,  bound  up  in 
damp  grass.  So  littie  did  demand 
then  answer  supplies,  that  the  com- 
mon price  was  i«.  each,  over  head, 
for  gnlse,  and  a«.  6d.  for  salmon; 
the  same  fish  now  often  bringing  as 
much  per  pound.  The  fiefiermen 
had  sahnon  at  discretion,  while  the 
fjaxm-servants  near  the  river  consi- 
dered it  a  hardship  that  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  finest  salmon  as 
part  of  their  otherwise  primitive 
rations. 

Suddenly  and  efifectually  all  this 
was  chimged.  The  method  of  pack- 
ing the  fish  in  ice  was  discovered ; 
and  the  value  of  fishings  rose  to  a 
high  figure;  by -and -by  followed 
rapid  and  regular  steam-power  by 
sea  and  land.  All  these  accessories  now 
render  a  fishing  on  the  Tay  nearly  as 
valuable  as  if  it  were  on  the  Thames, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 


throughout  the  kingdom  get  their 
supplies  from  the  ice-boxes  in  per- 
fect condition  for  table,  and  as  cheap 
as  at  the  river  bank. 

The  rights  of  salmon-fishing  aze 
held  direct  from  the  crown,  su(^ 
privileges  being  of  old  date  in  the 
records  of  this  countiy:  and  aze 
£Bnoed  with  every  security,  and  wdl 
defined.  Tet,  valuable  uid  strictly 
secured  although  they  be,  salmon- 
fishings  have  a  cloudy  side,  like 
other  things.  They  are  liable  to  be 
deteriorated  l^  chaiiges  in  the  river 
currents  and  deposits,  over-fishing 
by  neighbouring  stations,  &o.,  so 
that  cautious  and  quiet-loving  people 
might  demur  at  buying  such  pro- 
perty ftt  twenty  years'  purchase, 
and  prefer  (with  Charles  Lamb) 
the  sweet  security  of  the  Three  per 
C^ts. 

En  revanche,  fishings  may  and  do 
increoBe  in  value.  Moreover,  the 
late  wise  arrangement  of  Farliflonent 
for  regulating  the  working  of  fish- 
ings, and  caiefiil  supervision  of  the 
breeding-grounds,  together  with  in- 
creased attention  to  i^tificial  rearing 
(of  which  more  hereafter) — all  these 
causes  combined  may  bnng  some  of 
the  fishing  stations  to  an  almost 
fabulous  "mue. 

In  confirmation  of  the  alteration 
for  good  or  evil  in  many  fishings, 
we  shall  take  four  instances,  out  of 
many,  marking  the  difference  of  rent 
betwixt  the  years  iSa8-9  tuid  the 
present  year,  1862. 

Fall  is  Bejxt  of  Fishikqs. 
TeaiB.  Year. 

1828-9.  isea. 


£910 
525 


Lord  Kiononl,  now 
Lord  Mansfield,  now 


£100 
170 


Rise  in  Rent  of  Fishinqs. 
£70     Lord  Zetland,  now    £368 
485     Lord  Wemyss,  now  2,285  10«. 

These  are  about  the  most  marked 
instances,  but  are  £eu:  from  excep- 
tional. 

At  present  the  total  rental  of  the 
Tay  fishings  is  about  14,000/.;  this 
season  it  was  14,080?.  128.;  and  for 
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some  years  past  has  ranged  pretty 
near  iliat  sum.  The  value  of  indi- 
Tidnal  fishings  yanes  from  $1.  to 
3,000/. 

The  fishings  are  nsoally  let  from 
year  to  year,  and,  in  some  instances, 
on  short  leases.  All  exp^isee — 
boats,  nets,  and  working— paid  by 
the  tenants,  saoh  expenses  being 
estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
rent  paid:  so  that,  taking  the  Tay 
rental  at  i^,oool,,  and  expenses  at 
the  same  sum,  the  tenants  must 
have  28,000^.  yalue  in  fish  before 
fhey  begin  to  draw  profit  Net  fish- 
ing opens  on  ist  February  each 
year,  closing  on  26th  August;  rod 
fishing  is  allowed  for  a  month 
longer. 

The  method  of  fishing  is  very 
simple.  The  net  is  piled  up  on  the 
stem  of  the  cobble,  a  towmg-rope 
attached  is  held  on  land  by  a  fisher- 
man, the  boat  is  rowed  out  into  tlie 
river,  dropping  the  net  as  it  goes ; 
then  it  makes  a  circle  with  the 
stream,  and  towards  the  hauling  or 
landing  place,  deliyering  the  rope 
attached  to  the  net,  the  first  fisher- 
man meanwhile  bringing  along  tlie 
tow-rope  attached  to  the  other  end ; 
the  net  is  then  drawn  in  by  hand 
and  windlass,  the  fish  enclosed 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  put  away ; 
this  process  being  repeated  over  and 
over  at  all  the  stations  so  long  as 
tide  suits,  or  fish  are  on  the  run. 

The  fi^  taken  are  carried  by  boat 
to  Perth,  and  there  packed  up  in 
boxes  wi^  ice,  and  at  once  sent  ofif  to 
market;  the  salmon  caught throuRh 
the  night  and  forenoon  are  in  the 
London  fidmiongers'  shops  before 
breakfast  next  morning. 

In  early  spring  a  limited  supply 
is  got,  but  of  the  finest  fish— all  sal- 
mon—which bring  high  prices.  By- 
and-by  fish  get  mors  plentiftd ;  then 
oome  the  grilse  in  June  and  July ;  and 
lastly,  the  heavy  takes  of  grilse  and 
salmon  combined :  all  by  this  time 
are  pushing  forward  to  the  upper 
waters  by  their  spawning  instincts. 
In  the  midst  of  tins  plenty  the  fish- 
ing closes,  many  salmon  being  now 
fall  of  spawn,  and  all  more  or  less 
deteriorated  in  quality. 
•«  In  a  limited  paper  little  can  be 
said  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon ;  but  in  a  rSmmi  of  the  Tay 


fishery,  the  fiAmous  hatching-ponds 
demand  notice. 

These  ponds  were  constructed  in 
1853,  at  a  cost  of  about  600/.,  and 
are  by  the  river  side,  a  few  miles 
above  Perth.  On  November  of  that 
year  salmon  were  taken  by  net  from 
the  river,  milt  and  roe  gently  pressed 
from  the  living  fish  into  buckets, 
and  the  fish  set  at  liberty.  The 
spawn  was  then  deposited  below 
water,  amongst  the  stones  and  gra- 
vel of  the  hatching  boxes.  In  Mux^h 
following  the  hatching  began,  128 
days  from  the  first  deposit,  and  98 
days  from  the  last  The  fish  were 
all  parrs  (settling  for  ever  the  much- 
debated  question  of  parr  being  young 
salmon  or  not).  By  the  19th  of  May 
they  had  taken  on  the  dlvery  cover- 
ing, and  become  smolts.  The  iduices 
of  the  pond  were  drawn,  but  th^y 
showed  no  anxiety  to  move  till  the 
24th  of  the  month,  and  then  left 
gradually  in  shoals.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  every 
year,  with  perfect  success. 

Many  of  these  smolts  were  marked 
(by  the  cutting  off  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  otherwise)  before  leaving  the 
ponds ;  and  several  of  these  marked 
fish  have  been  taken  on  their  return 
from  the  sea,  in  periods  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  by  this  time  grown, 
from  less  than  an  ounce  weight,  to 
respectable  grilse,  three,  four,  and 
five  pounds. 

Equally  careful  marking  has  been 
used  with  grilse,  by  attaching  rings, 
cutting  off  fins,  d^.,  and  these  are 
found  to  return  promoted  to  salmon, 
and  largely  increased  in  size;  while 
the  lordly  salmon  himself  annually 
returns  from  sea-bathing,  improved 
in  beauty  and  aldermanic  propor- 
tions. 

Few  fish  are  now  got  of  very  great 
weight  Sixty  pounds  and  upwards 
is  now  unknown,  fifty  pounds  rare ; 
but  fine  fish  of  forty  pounds  are  still 
taken  yearlv,  probably  hundreds, 
while  tiie  tmrty-pounders  may  be 
reckoned  by  thousands. 

To  revert  to  the  ponds:  th^  turn 
out  annually  above  150,000  of  this 
promising  &mily;  and  those  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  will  find  a  neat 
and  comprehensive  detail  />f  the 
whole  process  and  experiments  at 
Stormontfield  Hatching  Ponds,  in  ;\ 
a  0  a 
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small  book  written  by  Mr.  Brown, 
secretary  to  the  Literary  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Perth,  and  pub- 
lished by  Murray  and  Son,  of  Glajs- 
gow. 

BOD  FISHING. 

Salmon  fishing  in  the  Tay  de- 
mands no  yery  great  skill  and  expe- 
rience, and  lacks  the  romance  and 
sporting  excitement  one  gets  on  the 
smaller  Highland  rivers,  where,  wan- 
dering with  a  single  gillie  by  rugged 
bank  and  brae,  you  cast  and  Mil 
your  fish  by  the  craft  of  your  good 
right  arm :  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
c^trm  of  its  own;  and  now  and 
again,  when  a  fish  of  great  size  is 
hooked,  or  where  the  river  is  wild 
and  broken,  the  perfection  of  hand- 
ling is  requii^ed.  How  pleasant  on 
a  fine  autiunn  day  the  crossing  and 
re-crof^sing  the  rough  and  sparkling 
current  of  the  grand  river,  with  its 
rich  wooded  bcmks  on  either  side, 
and  below  the  vista  of  blue  waters, 
where  in  any  moment  your  fly  may 
be  fast  in  the  jaw  of  a  twenty- 
pounder. 

In  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times  casting  is  necessary,  but  the 
river  is  gen^idly  fished  by  hauling ; 
and  a  futhfnl  description  of  a  day^s 
work  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
method  and  the  sport 

On Septmber  last,  H 

and  I  drove  to  Gargill  to  fish  the 
Ballathie  water,  one  of  the  best 
stretohes  on  the  river  Tay,  and 
about  a  mile  in  extent  We  put  up 
at  the  small  inn,  walked  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  found  Davy  the 
boatman  and  the  boy  prepwed— 
rods  already  put  up,  cleek,  <&c.,  on 
the  grass,  ready  to  begin. 

The  day  was  favourable  enough. 
There  had  beeoi  a  light  shower  in 
the  morning,  although  it  promised 
to  be  rather  bright ;  there  were  few 
white  clouds  about,  and  a  soft  breeze 
was  blowing  up  the  water,  which 
was  just  the  size  to  a  foot,  and  in 
tip-top  condition.  After  putting  on 
a  choice  of  flies,  and  deferring  to 
Davy's  experience  in  the  matter  of  a 
gled's  wing,*  we  shoved  off  into  the 
stream.  Two  stout  salmon-rods  with 
reels,  containing  each  above  a  hun- 

♦  « Gled's  wing,*  a  riy  winged  with  the 
featlier  of  the  kite. 


dred  yards  of  line,  were  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
the  butts  at  our  feet    Facing  the 

stem,  on  a  Gross  board,  H and  I 

allowed  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  line  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
stream;  then  placing  a  light  stcme 
upon  each  line,  just  sufficient  to 
hook  the  fish,  and  be  thrown  off  l^ 
the  jerk,  we  were  lea  jy  for  coming 
events. 

The  boat  was  now  worked  l^ 
Davy  and  the  boy,  head  up  stream : 
and  careftdly  crossing  the  river,  and 
back,  dropping  down  by  degrees, 
and  so  passing  the  flies  over  every 
foot  of  likely  water,  we  fished  on 
patiently  for  half  an  hour,  when 

H said, '  Davy,  we  should  have 

seen  something  by  this  time.'  '  Oh, 
never  fear,  sir/  said  Davy ;  'we'll  no 
gang  back  without  a  fiish,  may  be 
twa.'  When  opposite  the  'Black 
Stane,'*  H— *-  thought  there  was  a 
move  at  his  fly.  Keeping  well  up, 
we  came  over  the  spot  again,  when 
bang  went  the  stone  of  my  line  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  I  had 

him  fast    H reeled  up  his  line 

out  of  the  way.  The  fish  hung 
deeply  for  a  time  near  where  he 
had  taken  the  fly,  then  rushed  up 
stream,  every  now  and  then  tugging 
viciously.  I  Luidedf  ftt  once,  as  I 
felt  confident  he  was  well  hooked, 
and  not  a  large  flsh.  When  I  got 
firmly  on  shore,  and  had  fieur  butt, 
he  was  soon  pumped,  drawn  into 
easy  water,  and  decked  neatly  by 

H .   He  turned  out  a  nice  firesh- 

run  grilse  of  six  pounds. 

So  fax  good :  we  shoved  out  again. 
I  asked  Davy  if  he  held  the  theory 
that  salmon  lived  by  suction.  '  Bal- 
derdash!' put  in  H .    'A  brute 

vidth  pace  like  a  race-horse,  and  a 
mouth  like  a  rat-trap,  looks  more  as 
if  he  took  a  lobster  for  lunch,  and 
crunched  the  shell  for  a  biscuit— 
eh,  Davy?'  Davy  agreed,  and  said 
that  if  he  swallowed  parrs  and  sal- 
mon flees  in  the  river,  what  would 
he  do  in  the  hungry  sea?  Doubt- 
less he  had  fresh  mackei*el  and  par- 

♦  •  Black  Stane.'  The  most  noted  spots 
for  a  icill  hare  defined  names  taken  from 
marks  on  the  bank,  and  ai'e  well  known  to 
sportsmen  on  the  river. 

t  All  salmon  hooked  in  the  boat  .n 
killed  from  land. 
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tens*  dfdly.  In  about  ten  mmntes 
we  had  a  sea-trout,  still  at  my  lod. 
We  fished  on  past  a  marked  stone 
called  the  'horse-back' — a  good 
Ihid— no  fish;  past  Fenton — still 
nothing,  but  twice  rose  a  fine  grilse 
which  did  not  hook.  We  now 
landed  to  cast  the  '  cradle  stane/  a 
ledge  of  rock  running  by  the  west 
bai&,  close  to  which  passes  nearly 
the  whole  depth  and  s&ength  of  the 
river.  This  (perhaps  the  most  noted 
and   best   cast   on  the  Tay)  was 

drawn  blank,  although  H and  I 

casted  every  yard  keenly  and  care- 
fuUy. 

Again  we  were  on  the  river,  when 
Davy  said  he  saw  a  heavy  fish  rise 
a  bit  below  the  'Hacket  stane.' 
Quietly  and  steadily  we  fished  on. 
Now  we  are  nearly  over  where  Davy 
saw  the  rise — ^not  a  move— another 

turn  and  H 's  line  was  taken 

down  with  a  strong,  sullen  pull.  In  an 
instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  his  heavy 
rod  deeply  bent,  and  the  fish  fast, 
1  reeled  up  out  of  the  way  in  a 

twinkling,  and  H had  a  clear 

stage.  'Will  we  land?*  said  he  to 
Davy. 

Davy. — ^'No  yet;  wait  and  see 
what  he  is  after.' 

The  fish  came  in  to  hand  for  a 
minute  with  suspicious  placidity- 
when  near  the  boat  he  wheeled  and 
sped  like  a  rocket  across  our  bows, 
throwing  himself  clear  five  feet  out 
of  water.  'For  heaven's  sake,  tak 
care,'  cried  Davy ;  '  a  thirty-pound- 
or,  and,  I  fear,  foul-hooked.t  I  mis- 
doubt that  loupin.'t  Again  and  again 
t  he  fish  rushed  across  and  up  stream, 

II keepmg  a  firm  hand  and  play- 

i  ng  him  judiciously.  '  Now  we  may 
land,'  said  Davy,  as  we  edged  to- 
wards a  steep,  grassy  bank.    H 

jumped  out,  his  rod  well  in  bend, 
find  Davy  scrambled  after  him  with 
the  cleek.  I  followed— as  an  inte- 
rested spectator.    Twice  H ^had 

him  wrought  close  in,  and  twice  he 
])ushed  resistlessly  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  current.  A  third 
time,  and  he  fidled  to  get  out  of  the 

♦  •Parleiw.'    Crmbn. 

t  •  Fonl-hooked.'  By  any  part  of  the 
body  outside  of  his  mouth. 

{  Fish  lightly  or  foul-hooked  hare  a 
(<jndency  to  spriog  oat  of  water  and  oflen 
break  off. 


easy  water.  '  Now  then,'  said  Da^y, 
'  lead  him  into  the  eddy.  Canny,  sir, 
canny,'  and  Davy's  cleek  was  into 
his  i&oulder,  and  the  monster  puUed 
high  and  dry.  Two  emphatic 
thumps  on  the  head  with  a  stone, 
and  he  lay  still  for  ever.    '  Bring  the 

steel,*  boy,'  said  H ,  still  shiSing 

with  the  excitement,  and  wrapping 
up  his  bleeding  finger,  cut  with  the 
line  flying  from  the  reel.  Salmo 
was  weighed  on  the  spot— twenty- 
six  and  a  half  pounds  to  an  ounce. 

Hand  out  the  bottle— blue  seal ; 
a  fish  like  this  must  be  toasted  in 
wine  round.  '  Good  luck,'  said  we 
alL  'Better  luck  still,'  ^;rinned 
Davy,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

Again  we  were  out  in  the  stream, 
and  at  work.  'Thafs  a  fine  fish,' 
said  Davy,  who  was  working  steadily 
at  the  oars,  and  eyeing  the  salmon 
lyin^  below  the  stem  of  the  boat 
'It  is  a  wonder  to  me  they  ever 
come  to  be  grown— killed  by  frost 
and  spates  when  they  are  spawn, 
and  when  parrs  devoured  by  trout 
and  pikes  and  whiles  by  their  ain 
mithers.' 

J7.— But,  Davy,  they  get  peace  at 
sea. 

Davy. — I'm  no  so  sure  o'  that — 
the  muckle  half  o'  them  worried  by 
purpises  and  waier  cowies,^  or  hanged 
in  &ae  confounded  stake  nets. 

J?.— A  sad  life  you  give  \heay, 
Davy. 

I^vy  was  now  waxmg  garrulous;, 
and  added,  '  Weel,  sir,  thafs  no  a'; 
for  on  coming  up  the  river  they 
have  to  threed  hundreds  o'  nets; 
and  even  when  up  in  the  Highland 
waters,  the  poor  things  are  tor- 
mented in  the  momin'  wl'  the 
tackle  of  the  laird  or  his  keepers, 
and  chevied  round  the  pools  at 
nicht  by  the  otter.  Just  the  other 
day ' 

Davy  was  interrupted  by  H ^'s 

line  spinning  through  the  reel. 
This  was  a  fine  lively  fish,  and  gave 
capital  play,  but  was  at  last  pumped 
and  cleeked  on  shore  by  Davy. 

Just  where  we  had  landed  there 
was  a  green  brae  under  the  trees, 

*  *  SteeL'  Small  steel  machine^  for 
weighing. 

t  *  Purpises  and  cowies.*  Porpoises  and 
seals. 
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where  we  had  Itmch — cntting  up 
the  trout  and  boiling  him,  and  also 
some  eggs,  in  the  conjuror,  a  pro- 
cess new  to  DaTj,  but  meeting  his 
ready  approyal.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  bread,  cheese,  and  salt, 
gaye  us  a  fimgal  feast  and  eke  a 
comfortable,  when  topped  with 
gentle  stimulants.  Between  this 
place  and  the  old  oak  (our  finishing 


march)  I  got  another  grilse  about 
ttie  same  size  as  my  first  It  was 
now  too  late  to  go  oyer  the  water  a 
second  time,  so  we  anchored  up  the 
boat,  the  fi^  were  carried  back  to 
the  cart  by  Dayy  and  the  boy,  and 
fixing  an  early  day  for  another  trial, 
we  lighted  our  pipes,  mounted,  and 
droye  home. 

T.W. 
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NOW,  when  the  crimson-rinded 
Quarendon  apple-tree  begins  to 
shed  its  fruit  in  our  Downshire  gar- 
dens, and  little  spots  of  a  gold  colour 
break  out  here  and  there  flJoft  among 
the  elm  branches,  then  doth  Farmer 
Debenham  come  forth  lOce  a  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  and  sum- 
mon his  men  to  drag  the  hurest 
waggons  from  their^great  Noah's-ark 
bams. 

All  nature  seems  prescient  of  the 
fruitftd  time,  which  is  one  of  change 
and  reyolution;  for  it  is  about  the 
same  period  of  September  that  the 
emigrant  swallows  begin  to  gather 
by  hundreds  on  Farmer  Debenham's 
red-tiled  roof,  and  from  thence  their 
flying  squadrons  practise  their  co- 
operatiye  moyements  in  many  an 
airy  wheel  and  eyolution ;  and  in  the 
rich  warm  nights  before  the  haryest, 
when  the  golden  sickle  of  the  har- 
vest moon  is  gliding  through  the 
clouds,  I  can  hear  the  fiett  pai^dge, 
eager  to  be  roasted,  chucklmg  in  the 
ycJlow  jungles  of  the  wheat  fields, 
and  the  corncrake  yentriloquizing 
with  mischieyous  cunning  among 
the  barley  stalks,  where  &e  hares 
are  timidly  feeding. 

As  the  epicure  spends  the  uncom- 
fortable period  before  dinner  in 
sharpening  his  knife  and  fork,  so  do 
Farmer  Debenham  and  his  men  the 
week  before  harvest  in  whettang  their 
sickles  for  the  wheat  and  their  scythes 
for  the  barley. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  lying 
shorn,  bare,  and  bristly,  and  the 
hedges  are  covered  witii  dangling 
straw,  I  can  look  back  coolly  and 
think  of  all  the  pleasant  bustle  of 
the  harvest  I  have  just  witnessed 


at  Teasleborough.  Our  glorious  and 
bloodless  campaign  be^,  if  I  re- 
member right,  somewhat  thus,  and 
on  a  Monday  morning.  Thepreyious 
Sunday  had  been  a  superb  day, 
crowned  with  sunshine  and  burning 
away  in  a  grand  and  tranquil  mar- 
tyrdom of  fiery  crimson  in  the  west. 
The  com  fields  that  night  lay  in 
rolling  golden  oceans  on  every  hand, 
and  above  them  the  lark  rose,  thank- 
ing God  in  a  littie  grace  before  meat, 
never  tiring  of  his  sweet  anthem  of 
changeless  joy  and  gratitude.  On 
the  edge  of  Colonel  Hanger's  woods 
the  pheasants,  recklessly  indifferent 
to  the  approaching  shooting  season, 
were  strutting  and  clucking  with 
that  invalid  croak  of  theirs;  and 
deep  in  the  com  fields  the  mice  were 
swaying  in  their  nests,  little  think- 
ing now  soon  ttie  sickle  would  come 
to  lop  down  their  rocking  houses 
and  letter  their  household  gods; 
and  everywhere  among  the  com  the 
scarlet  poppies  glowed  like  live  coals, 
and  the  blue  starflower  reflected  the 
sky  from  its  azure  leaves.  All  was 
calm  and  unruffled,  except  when  a 
gust  of  wind  went  breathing  over 
tiie  golden  fields,  that  before  it  opened 
into  troughs  and  hollows,  and  l^hind 
it  closed  in  laughing  ripples.  The 
sparrows  flew  in  clouds  m>m  hedge 
to  hedge ;  but  all  else  seemed  steeped 
in  a  sabbath  rest  Here  and  there 
in  the  country  lanes  a  pair  or  two  of 
lovers  strolled ;  but  tnere  were  no 
other  signs  of  human  existence  or  of 
man's  work,  except  where  a  stranded 
plough  glittered  m  a  fallow. 

But  tne  next  sunrise  everything 
is  bustle  and  life.  Faraier  Deben- 
ham, who  goes  to  bed  at  nine  and 
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lises  at  fonr,  has  been  charging 
about  over  the  little  gray  bridge  that 
spans  Teasleborongh  brook  on  his 
fiery  white  pony,  like  a  conunander- 
in-chief  who  has  lost  his  army  and 
bis  senses  with  it ;  and  before  he  is 
well  out  of  sight  I  see  from  my 
window  bands  of  sturdy  men  in  their 
shirtsleeves,  carrying  sickles  bound 
round  with  hayban£,  as  if  they  had 
caught  cold.  And  these  shirtsleeves 
convey  to  my  mind  a  pleasant 
thought  of  autunm  wealth,  and 
of  harvest  fete-cham'petTe  life  in 
general ;  and  affcer  them  grinds  and 
tarundles  a  jangling  waggon,  that 
splashes  through  the  brook  where 
the  httle  blue  trout  play  and  waver, 
and  passes  away  in  the  direction  of 
Debenham's  home  fsum. 

For  a  month  past  tiie  shops  in 
Teasleborongh  have  been  bristling 
with  sickles  and  scythes,  ready  for 
this  harvest  time,  and  in  the  smiths' 
forges,  too,  I  have  seen  them  cradled 
in  red  charcoal,  tempering  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  ripening  wheat;  to- 
day they  are  to  be  proved. 

Gome  with  me  up  the  winding 
lanes  and  steep  paths  that  lead  to 
the  downs  on  the  edge  of  which 
Eanner  Debenham's  land  lies.  We 
ahall  have  to  pass  a  comer  of  the 
I)owns  beyond  which  the  wheat  field 
li^  The  plovers,  gleaming  white, 
skim  around  us,  utt^ing  their  dole- 
fiQ  and  monotonous  cry.  Thewheair 
ears  flit  from  anthill  to  anthill ;  the 
look,  as  we  approach,  rises  sullenly, 
and  leaves  the  mushroom  he  has 
been  nipping  with  his  black  beak. 

The  down  is  all  in  a  blue  flutter 
with  nodding  harebells,  while  for 
acres  together  the  short-bladed  grass 
is  alive  with  moving  thistledown, 
that  shines  white  and  fleecy  in  the 
sun.  I  meet  whole  squadrons  of  the 
winged  seed  moving  down  the  valley 
where  the  rifle  butts  are,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  They  lie,  too, 
in  patches  like  wool  at  the  mouths  of 
rabbit  holes  and  in  the  hollows  round 
the  thorn  bushes,  where  the  shep- 
herd boy,  wrapped  in  his  soldiers 
old  gray  greatcoat,  talks  to  his  dog, 
and  watches  the  sheep  scattered 
feeding  up  the  down  side. 

We  have  reached  the  field  now, 
'  that  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.' 

The  work  began  at  daybreak,  when 


the  sun  was  rayless  and  as  yet  a 
mere  semi-transparent  yellow  wafer 
in  the  curdling  eastward  grey,  and 
the  larks  were  still  asleep  in  the 
grass  tufts  or  down  among  the  corn- 
stalks, when  Farmer  Debenham, 
that  excited  commander-in-chief, 
mounted  on  the  fiery  white  pony, 
led  his  sickle-men  on  to  conquest 
The  dew  was  lying  in  a  white  glaze 
of  frost  upon  the  bristling  com  ears, 
on  the  hedge-side  flowers,  and  on  the 
fruit  trees  bunched  with  yellow  apri- 
cots in  the  good  rector's  garden. 
But  before  that  stalwart  band  from 
Downshire  had  well  unswathed  their 
crescent  si<^es,  and  rolled  up  their 
shirtsleeves,  and  bent  to  their  work, 
out  came  the  sun  at  a  leap  and  shot 
forth  like  a  giant  and  an  untirable 
archer  thousands  of  its  sunbeam 
arrows,  and  then  the  little  birds, 
like  musicians  commencing  some 
great  overture,  began  all  at  once  to 
pipe  and  flute  and  tweet  and  pre- 
lude, in  honour  to  that  great  mo- 
narch who  had  appeared  to  them  in 
the  gold  and  cnmson  garments  of 
his  eastem  coronation. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  lift  their  little 
heads  also  in  gratitude  and  praise 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  things.  The 
white  bells  of  the  convolvuli  ex- 
pand like  little  white  parasols,  the 
poppies  wave  their  crimson  signals 
to  and  fro  through  the  com  land, 
and  whole  armies  of  harebells,  thin 
and  blue,  as  if  they  were  moulded 
by  fiaiiy  fingers  out  of  summer  air, 
chime  out  meir  &iry  mirth  in  music 
inaudible  to  our  gross  ears.  One  by 
one  the  fiowers  awake  from  sleep, 
and  unveil  their  beauty  to  the 
day,  quite  disregarded  by  Farmer 
Debenham  and  his  men,  whose  minds 
aie  running  on  a  veiy  different  sort 
of  fiour  indeed. 

There  probably  was  not  an  idle 
soul  in  all  Teasleborongh  that  Sep- 
tember morning— at  least  among  the 
working  men ;  all  the  fat,  red-cheeked 
boys  were  up  at  untimely  hours 
getting  out  the  cart-horses,  and  all 
tiie  ckQdren  were  playing  about  at 
the  cottage  doors,  to  see  their  fathers 
and  brothers  start  to  work. 

Even  a  poor  tramp  who  slept  in 
a  haystack  last  night,  and  awoke 
with  the  white  frost  on  the  poor 
shoeless  foot  that  in  his  hungry 
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dream  he  had  thrust  oat  of  bed,  and 
who  before  daybreak  was  Idling  on 
the  little  stone  bridge,  watching  the 
snn  get  up,  with,  hopeless  and  lus- 
treless eyes—eren  be  had  been  ac- 
costed by  Commander-in-chief  De- 
benham,  and  carried  ofif  to  the  wheat 
field,  where  he  fomid  an  old  Down- 
shire  friend,  and  was  soon  busy 
and  happy  as  the  rest,  keeping  a 
hopefol  eye  on  the  heap  of  blue  and 
red  brmdles  and  the  fat  brown  jars 
that  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  neld 
waiting  for  the  noon  meal 

Surely,  though  wages  are  poor  in 
Downshire,  and  the  labourers  do 
not  get  meat  more  than  once  a  week 
and  not  always  that,  surely  this  life 
and  work,  thought  I,  as  I  watched 
them  rowing  and  swimming  through 
the  golden  tide  of  com,  is  happier  and 
more  natural  than  that  of  the  town 
mechanic  or  the  town  shopman, 
though  it  bring  indeed  but  poor  &re, 
and  pays  for  but  a  poor  cottage 
in  a  lonely  part  of  Do^mshire. 

Why  this  is  paradise,  is  Teasle- 
borough,  while  London  is  but  purga- 
tory. Here  men  rise  in  the  dark, 
and  after  a  rough  meal  of  bread  and 
tea,  go  out  to  work  till  dark  comes 
again ;  then  they  will  drone  home, 
haye  more  tea  aiKl  bread,  some  slices 
of  &t  bacon,  and  then  go  to 
be4  and  sleep  soundly,  tirod  as 
draught  oxen— too  tired  to  think, 
and  read,  or  oTen  to  talk.  It  is  a 
hard,  animal  life,  I  know,  with  little 
poetry  about  it,  and  an  enormous 
deal  of  rheumatism;  it  is  a  bedly- 
fed  life,  and  will  jnobably  end  in 
stone-breaking,  or  in  the  Buybo- 
rough  workhouse— a  delightful  goal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor,  who, 
clad  in  pepper  and  sidt,  ^ine  their 
hearts  out  for  the  old  wives  who, 
after  forty  years  of  joint  sorrows  and 
joys,  will  be  there  tom  from  them  for 
ever.  It  is  not  a  great  result  for  a 
hard  life  to  attain  to,  nor  is  it  the 
ideal  dT  the  philosopher  or  the  poet, 
I  confess ;  but  still,  with  even  that 
miserable  goal  in  sight,  it  is  better 
to  live  in  Paradise  tul  you  reach  it, 
than  to  pine  yonder  in  Purgatory. 

At  least  here  the  poor  man  shares 
those  cpieat  blessings  which  the  in- 
satiable rich  man  cannot  iake  from 
liim.  God's  work,  and  not  man's, 
is  rotpd  hii^— not  deformed,  black. 


lepulsiTe  miles  of  houses,  selfishly 
hideous,  and  not  eYenTuied  in  their 
hideousness,  but  growing,  liying 
trees,  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  ac- 
cidents colouring  their  leayes,  and 
bark,  and  roots— every  seascm  vary- 
ing their  form  of  beauty — every 
breeze  turning  them  into  huge  wind 
instruments,  breathing  mysterious, 
fitful,  and  varying  music.  Variety, 
which  is  life,  reigns  in  the  country 
paradise,  unchanging  nM»otony, 
which  is  death,  dominates  in  the 
hurtful  city. 

People  who  know  him,  and  are 
friends,  hdpmates,  fellow-workers, 
surround  the  countryman ;  while  in 
the  dty  the  poor  man  is  a  neglected 
castaway,  floating  on  a  stormy  ocean 
of  contemptuous,  croel,  and  heedless 
humanity.  The  church  the  coun- 
tryman fives  near  is  his  church,  the 
great  houses  are  his  landlord's 
houses,  the  soil  is  where  his  &thers 
sleep,  his  happiness  is  of  a  calmer 
kind  than  that  of  his  brother  the 
town  mouse;  but  oh!  how  much 
greater  is  its  degree ! 

The  country  mouse  has  space  to 
look  up  at  the  sky,  healthy  time 
and  sohtude  to  watch  God's  works, 
with  a  simple  heart  to  love  them 
and  be  grateful  for  them.  The 
town  mouse  has  enough  to  do  to 
elbow  his  way,  and  to  avoid  being 
run  over.  He  lives  amid  greater 
and  more  selfish  competition,  and 
grows  sharper,  but  also  harder, 
meaner,  and  colder. 

Tityros  has  the  pure  changeful 
blue  air  over  him,  poor  muddled 
Meliboeus  the  coagulated  fog,  the 
floating  mud,  the  tepid,  tiiick, 
relaxing  dty  atmosphere,  never 
pure  and  odourless— a  mere  congre- 
gation of  foul  cook-shop  odours 
and  the  exhalations  of  conruption. 
Tityrus  einoys  the  unpurchasable 
music  of  those  thousands  of  little 
unpaid  and  wandering  musicians, 
with  whom  kind  Nature,  not  content 
to  gratify  man's  mere  necessities, 
has  peopled  every  bush  and  tree, 
and  even  the  very  clouds  that  float 
above  his  head,  and  who,  v/hiie  he 
labours,  entertdn  him  with  their 
subtle  and  yet  simple  music.  Thore 
are,  too,  many  instances  of  animal 
instinct  and  contrivance  that  seem 
expressly  intended  to  delight  Tityrus 
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while  he  toils,  such  as  biids  build- 
ing, loving,  quarrelling,  and  the 
ceaseless  progress  £rom  beauty  to 
decay  of  flowers,  leaves,  wild  fruits, 
and  grain  of  all  descriptions.  He 
lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  paradise, 
and  as  he  returns  home  at  night, 
guided  by  the  beacon  light  of  his 
cottage  window,  safe  from  cily 
thieves  and  uninterrupted  by  city 
vices,  Tityrus,  though  over-worn 
and  badly  paid,  and  ignorant,  and 
tormented  by  game-laws,  Imows 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  paradise 
floats  around  his  poor  cottage,  and 
that  the  unclouded  stars  watch  over 
him  as  he  sleeps. 

But  to  retium  to  the  harvest  at 
which  Tityrus  now  bends,  rowing 
on  with  his  flashing  sickle  among 
the  com,  and  sweltering  under  the 
'  eye  of  Phoebus.'  His  brawny  and 
conquering  arm  fells  the  ripe  hollow 
corn-stalks  by  hundreds  at  a  sweep. 
Before  him  it  is  a  blooming  garden, 
behind  him  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
In  front  of  him  the  springy  stalks 
rock  and  sway  like  courtiers  before 
their  lord  and  master  the  wind, 
while  at  his  back  the  dead  com  mo- 
tionless lies  in  bound  bundles  on  the 
sharp  bristly  stubble ;  and  with  that 
citizenship  of  com  fiedl  also  whole 
£:enerations  of  floral  parasites;  of 
black-cored  crimson  poppies,  and 
star-shaped  blue  com  flowers,  and 
myriads  of  ignobler  blossoms,  sweet 
or  scentless ;  and  behind  the  reapers 
come  the  women  to  gather  and  to 
bind,  and  after  the  women,  the  great 
groaning  waggon  to  carry  off  all  to 
the  stack. 

And  now  that  the  waggons,  mov- 
ing moxmtains  of  com,  b^^  to 
grind  and  crush  along  the  lanes 
where  the  dust  is  sofk  and  white  as 
flour,  and  the  hedges  drag  from  the 
waggons,  as  they  pass,  toll,  in  the 
shape  of  stray  ears  of  com,  that  will 
dangle  on  them  like  trophies  for 
months  to  come,  there  suddenly 
enters  the  village  in  the  direction  of 
Farmer  Debenham's  a  black  mon- 
ster on  wheels,  as  wonderfrd  to 
Teasleborough  as  the  treacherous 
wooden  horse  was  to  Troy,  but 
much  less  harmful.  It  is  tiie  steam 
threshing  machine  from  Buy- 
borough,  shrouded  as  if  it  was  cold, 
or  a&aid  of  the  weather,  in  black 


wrappings  of  waterproof  tarpaulin, 
and  attended  like  Juggernaut  by 
high  priests  in  the  shape  of  grimy 
Cyclopean  men,  who  are  more  like 
stokers  on  board  a  war-steamer  than 
country  labourers,  and  are  keener 
workers  and  more  lithe  and  nimble 
than  old  Tityrus,  and  know  how  to 
rule  that  airy  monster,  Steam,  and 
to  make  him  do  their  pleasure. 

In  half  an  hour  you  will  hear  its 
steam  whistle  screeching  from  the 
£Emnyard  to  the  labourers  io  the  fiur 
fields,  and  telling  them  spiteftdly  to 
make  haste  and  send  some  one,  for 
he  wants  help,  and  is  hungry  to  get 
to  work;  and  day  and  night  that 
untiring  spirit  of  fire  imd  air, 
vomiting  black  smoke,  will  be  at 
work  threshing  the  new  com  for  the 
market  Day  after  day  I  shall  see 
those  broad,  black  leather  bands 
running  upon  the  wheels,  and  the 
iron  arms  with  the  thousand 
*  Brownie '  power,  accomplishing 
their  allotted  work  to  aid  uieir  po- 
tent master— man.  I  shall  hear  it 
screaming  for  help  before  the  sun  is 
well  up,  and  I  shall  hear  it  choking 
forth  its  black,  solid-looking  vapour 
long  after  the  stars  are  out  But 
breathe  on,  brave  old  Cyclops,  for 
there  are  no  short-sighted  Luddites 
to  break  thee  to  pieces  now. 

And  now,  when  the  sickles  have 
been  some  days  at  work  clashing 
down  the  rolling  golden  com,  and 
when  for  days  tiiere  has  been  an 
endlessprocession of  laden  waggons 
down  Farmer  Debenham's  lane,  as 
in  a  final  tableau  to  a  long  festival 
of  Peace  and  Plenty,  we  time 
comes  for  the  gleaners,  and  they 
appear  uncalled,  pell-mell,  like  im- 
promptu actors  in  a  pret^  episode 
of  the  great  Harvest  Idyll.  Down 
the  long  lanes  which  a  moment  ago 
were  suent  and  lonely,  save  where 
the  blackbird  shot  across  like  a 
weaver's  black  shuttle,  or  where  the 
gay  and  thoughtless  white  butterfly 
sailed  down,  to  be  pounced  on  by 
a  dozen  watchful  Inrds,  come  pour- 
ing the  gleaners— old  women,  young 
women,  and  children— in  ail  varietieB 
of  country  costume,  the  boy  chil- 
dren in  felt  hats  of  evcory  shape  and 
cobur,  and  the  girl  children  hooded 
up  in  ungainly  sun-bonnets  with 
'  curtains '  big  as  capes.    Blessings 
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on  their  little  red  cnshions  of  cheeks, 
and  their  healthy  large  bine  and 
brown  eyes—eager  for  the  prize! 
Th^  rush  in  throogh  the  swinging 
gate  with  shouts  (h  glee,  and  scat- 
ter themaelyes  like  sl^mishers  over 
the  stabble,  talking,  laughing,  gab- 
bling, singing,  not  modest  and  quiet 
as  Buth,  the  Eve  of  them  all,  but  still 
happy  and  merry  as  children  should 
be.  The  older  people  meanwhile  turn 
more  painfully  to  the  labour,  and 
gather  slower  and  more  heedfully. 

I  shall  see  them  at  night  return- 
ing in  the  twilight  with  great,  brist- 
ling bundles  pluming  out  upon  their 
heads,  and  hear  them  go  singing  and 
chattering  merrily  past  Farmer  De- 
benham's — ^some  &milies  with  com 
enough  to  make  a  month  or  two's 
bread. 

Hallo!  bang— bang— what  does 
that  sudden  burst  of  fire-arms  mean? 
Is  the  village  of  Teasleborough  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  or  has  a  civil 
war  broken  out?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  is  Colonel  Hanger  out  after 
the  partridges  with  all  his  keepers 
and  beaters  and  pointers.  They  are 
out  on  the  slope  there  by  the  fir- 
trees  in  the  standing  barley.  There 
is  a  rattling  fire  now  as  if  a  regi- 
ment was  firing.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  Colonel,  who  has  ready-loaded 
guns  handed  to  him  one  after  the 
other,  and  who,  what  with  breech- 
loaders and  wire  cartridges,  is  able 
to  fire  about  once  a  minute,  when 
he  is  in  fall  butchery,  and  the 
game  is  thicker  than  usual.  An 
hour  or  two  hence  if  you  were  to  go 
rotmd  the  edge  of  the  covert  you 
would  see  the  keepers  wheeling  by 
barrowloads  of  birds,  and  boys 
bending  under  the  weight  of  rab- 
bits ;  to-morrow  a  light  spring  cart 
will  start  from  the  Park  Lodge  for 
Buyborough  laden  with  game— for 
there  is  none  of  the  foolish  old 
spendthrift  liberality  about  Colonel 
Hanger,  and  these  battues  serve  to 
pay  his  keepers,  feed  his  deer,  and 
clear  him  of  small  outlying  ex- 
penses for  months  to  come. 

There  are,  indeed,  censorious  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  with  httle 
game  of  their  own,  and  rather  a 
friendly  feeling  to  foxes  and  poach- 
ers—poor hungry  people,  who  all 
this  exuberance   of  game   cannot 


tempt  to  crime— who  say  that  the 
Colonel  should  fix  a  proper  poulter- 
^s  sign-board  over  his  paric  gate ; 
but  this  is  all  malice  azni  eoYj  no 
doubt 

But  to  return  to  the  harvest 
There  is  nothing  I  oijoy  more  than 
leaving  the  snorting  and  puffing 
threshing-machine  that  has  quite 
superseded  the  long  winter  labours 
of  the  old  times,  or  leaving  the 
breast-high  com  and  the  sturdy 
reapers,  and  getting  views  of  the 
harvesters  from  fiur-distant  perspec- 
tive points,  from  whence  the  men 
seem  mere  ^^te  specks,  the  brim- 
ming waggons  little  toy  carts,  and 
the  gleaning  children,  little  creatures 
no  lai^  than  mice. 

Sometimes  I  go  a  good  mile  oS, 
up  the  lanes  and  away  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  downs,  breezy 
and  solitary,  to  some  high  knoU 
where  I  can  survey  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's  labours  as  if  I  was  some  bene- 
volent guardian  angel  of  the  harvest 
The  air  is  80  exquisitely  clear  and 
vibratory  that  even  to  this  distance 
it  carries  me  soft,  drowsy  tink- 
ling of  sheep  bells,  the  occasional 
busy  jar  and  jangle  of  the  harvest 
waggons  and  their  horses'  harness, 
and  now  and  then  the  cheery  cry  of 
some  directing  waggoner;  even  from 
here,  too,  I  can  see  Farmer  Deben- 
ham'a  fiery  white  pony  darting  about 
like  an  unfixed  star. 

And  often  forgetting  for  a  moment 
Farmer  Debenham  and  the  ^Iden 
spoils  of  lus  wheaten  California,  iny 
eye  roves  over  the  great  panoramic 
map  of  Downshire  that,  from  here,  I 
can  see  spread  before  ma  It  is 
beautiful,  both  in  the  wavy  lines  of 
its  form  and  in  the  subtle  colours 
with  which  those  lines  have  been 
filled  up.  From  the  yellow  squares 
of  stubble,  and  the  pasture-like  little 
green  carpets,  and  ttie  brown-striped 
fallows,  and  the  little  wheat-stacks 
like  tin-baked  loaves,  and  the  long 
battalions  of  firs,  like  masses  of  ad- 
vancing enemy  occupying  every 
height,  that  swift  traveller,  my  eye, 
strikes  on  at  once  to  the  furthest 
horizon,  where  slope  after  slope  of 
blue  down  and  hill,  rolling  like 
prairies,  here  crowned  with  trees, 
here  running  into  broad  bastion 
shoulders  and  long  blue  promon- 
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tories,  growing  at  last  of  a  softer, 
dimmer,  and  more  ethereal  aznre, 
melt  away  at  last  into  a  long  blue 
filmy  line,  which  might  pass  with 
me  for  a  iMur  of  cloud  did  I  not  know 
it  was  one  of  those  long  ranges  of 
hills  that,  rising  from  the  Down- 
shire  plains,  look  towards  the  great 
ocean  that  girdles  England. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
long  pleasant  weeks  of  harvest-tide, 
with  all  their  hope  and  promise  of 
wealth  and  plenty,  have  passed — 
plucked  from  us,  leaf  after  leaf,  by 
Time,  the  great  gleaner.  Field  after 
field  has  been  mowed  down,  and  the 
grain  tossed  into  the  waggons.  To  the 
rolling  splendour  of  the  golden 
ocean,  from  whose  waves  the  larks 
kept  rising,  'making  the  sky  one 
universal  hynm,'  and  to  tides  of 
flowers,  has  succeeded  the  lonely 
barrenness  of  the  s^r  harvest-time, 
as  old  age  and  winter  succeed  to 
youth  and  spring.  The  red  berries 
spot  every  hedge;  autumn  begins  to 
breathe  a  cold  death  upon  all  things ; 
nature  prepares  for  her  winter's 
trance  and  for  her  frail  shroud  of 
snow;  the  trees  wait  silently  for 
their  doom,  and  don  their  golden 
grave-clothes;  the  birds  are  hushed; 
file  flowers  droop ;  tiie  icy  sword  of 
the  cruel  conqueror.  Winter,  will 
soon  smite  its  victims. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  grand 
rural  tableau,  the  saturnalia  with 
which  our  hiurvest  at  Teaslebury 
concludes;  that  is,  the  harvest- 
home  in  Farmer  Debenham's  bam. 
It  begins  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  the  last  load  comes  quivering 
in,  with  the  pitchfork  of  the  last 
field-hand  stuck  into  it,  and  a  bunch 
of  rosy  shouting  gleaners'  children 
romping  on  the  top  of  it  The 
horses  are  untackled  — '  Punch,' 
*  Sober,' '  Diamond,'  and '  Partridge ' 
— and  taken  to  their  cosy  stalls; 
the  threshing-machine  dies  out  with 
a  parting  screech,  and  ihe  stokers 
go  down  to  the  brook  to  wash  their 
grimy  hands.  The  massy  barn- 
doors are  thrown  hospitably  open ; 
the  sickles  are  again  Dandt^ged  up 
as  if  they  had  cut  themselves ;  the 
waggons,  stolid  and  fsuthful,  their 
du^  done,  are  moored  felloe-deep  in 
nettles  in  some  dry  dock  out  by  the 
cart-shed. 


In  the  meantime  ioside  Farmer  De- 
benham's  house  there  is  a  great  stir 
of  preparation.  Beer  is  running  into 
jugs  as  if  there  was  a  river  of  ale  flow- 
ing somewhere  at  the  back  of  Teasle- 
borough;  cheeses  are  flying  apart 
under  the  persuasive  argument  of 
broad  knives  into  savoury  sections ; 
loaves  are  trundling  about  and  being 
tossed  about  like  ill-made  foot-balls. 
Now  Farmer  Debenham  is  serving 
out  bacon  from  a  flitch  rather  larger 
than  a  cocoa-nut  fibre  door-mat,  and 
of  about  the  same  colour.  Bichard, 
Bobert,  and  Charles  Debenham — who 
have  just  come  in  from  selling  a 
load  of  new  wheat  at  Buyborough 
market— are  hurrying  about,  red  in 
the  fiwje  with  good-humoured  anxi- 
ety, to  collect  chairs  and  benches 
for  the  guests  in  the  bam.  Bobert, 
the  dark-eyed,  ^ood-looking  one,  is 
specially  active  m  the  good  work,  as 
he  will  be  equally  in  the  dancing  an 
hour  or  two  hence.  As  for  the 
reapers,  they  are  positively  as  silent 
and  stupid  as  the  best -dressed 
people  waiting  for  dinner  to  be 
announced  could  be.  The  frank 
fun,  the  jovial  sincerity,  the  blunt 
rebukes  of  the  harvest-field  are  all 
gone.  At  present  the  result  of  so 
many  people  meeting  solemnly  for 
prearranged  amusement  is  unsatis- 
mdx)ry  and  slightly  funereal. 

'  But,  lor*,  they'll  wake  up  pre- 
sently,' says  Bobert,  with  the  bold 
fiuth  Uiat  past  experience  alone  can 
give;  and,  meantime,  the  eating 
and  drinking  begin  with  a  good,  short, 
old-fiashioned  prayer  said  by  Farm- 
er Debenham  reverently  and  with 
his  hat  off:  and  says  his  wife  to  me, 
'Master  (that's  what;  I  always  call 
him,  you  know,  sir)  should  be 
gratefol  if  any  man  ever  was ;  for 
God  has  been  very  good  to  him,  and 
rewarded  his  industry,  and  given 
him  three  as  fine  sons  as  any  in  all 
Downshire.' 

The  supper  commences  with 
ihat  intense  quietude  and  absorp- 
tion common  to  rural  suppers 
among  men  with  whom  food  is  a 
serious  question.  But  the  food  once 
gone — vanished— every  tongue  is 
loosed,  and  the  very  Babel-builders 
could  not  have  been  more  conflict- 
ingly  garmlous.  At  last  a  sturdy 
bull-necked  man,  with  a  heariy  £Gtce 
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as  mtich  worn  by  weather  as  the 
fi^^are-head  of  Captain  Cook's  yessel 
of  discovery,  gets  up  and  roars  out 
the  song  of,  '  Don't  rob  a  poor  man 
of  his  beer;'  a  speoies  of  dishonesty 
which  there  was  every  appearance 
of  the  singer  having  that  day,  at 
least,  most  successfully  resisted. 

That  song  thawed  all  the  ice.  A 
spring  time  of  song  now  budded 
forth.  There  are  chorus  songs  about 
'Trolling  the  bowl,'  the  chorus  beaten 
by  beer-mugs  on  the  long  plank 
tables.  In  the  very  teeth  of  Colonel 
Hanger's  stalwart  petty  tyrant— the 
head  gamekeeper,  burgess  — the 
capital  old  melody  of 

*  Oh  1  it'g  mj"  delight  on  a  ahiny  ii*ght. 
In  the  teason  of  the  year,' 

18  sung  with  what  the  '  Buyborongh 
Unindependent'  will  call,  with  true 
penny-a-lining  euphuism,  'raptu- 
rous applause.' 

Suddenly  a  sort  of  divine  enthu- 
siasm seizes  Robert  Debenham:  he 
runs  and  stop  an  ambitious  young 
musical  parish  clerk  with  a  voice  like 
a  bull  with  a  cold,  drags  the  tables 
apart,  and  begins  a  hornpipe  furious, 
fast,  and  madly  exhilarating  to  the 
tune  of  a  flute,  slily  drawn  fix)m  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Bichard  Debenham. 
Instantly,  as  if  a  tarantula  had  bit- 
ten those  grave  husbandn^n,  every 
one  sets  to  dancing  the  old  tiring-out, 
clumsy,  yet  honest  national  dance, 
which  is  rather  an  assertion  of  fun 
and  vigour  than  of  art  or  grace. 
Countless  candles  are  lit,  and  the 
m'ght  is  danced  out  to  the  cadence 
of  multitudinous  feet. 


But  pleasures,  like  sotiows,  come- 
to  an  end  at  last  I  leave  an  hour 
before  midnight  after  hearty  hand- 
shaldngs  from  all  the  Debenhams, 
and  pace  home  to  my  friend  the- 
rectors  house.  How  soft  the  white 
dust  in  the  lane  is  to  one's  '  poor 
feet'  after  the  hours  of  dancing. 
The  stars  are  sparkling  over  my 
head  in  the  frosty  air.  I  hear  the 
newly-arrived  rats  bustling  about 
in  Farmer  Debenham's  new  wheat- 
stacks  that  are  still  loose  and  un- 
settled, and  have  no  thatching  <m 
them.  A  rabbit  tumbles  across^ 
the  road  before  me. 

The  click  of  the  latch  of  my  gar- 
den-gate sounds  quite  startingly  in 
the  dead  silence  of  all  but  midnight. 
I  knock  at  the  hall-door ;  the  chain 
is  dropped,  the  bolts  jerked  back,, 
and  I  am  in  my  castle. 

I  turn  into  bed,  and  dream  of  m 
land  of  perpetual  harvests,  where^ 
the  whole  country  is  traversed  and 
charged  over  by  Farm^  Deben- 
ham's fiery  wlute  pony.  I  aov 
awoke  at  daybreak  by  the  thrush 
on  the  elm-tree  bough  at  my  win- 
dow, oDd  the  first  thing  I  see,  grind- 
ing over  the  little  grey  stone  bridge 
that  spans  Teasleborough  brook,  is- 
a  load  of  Farmer  Deb^ham's  new 
wheat  going  to  Buyborough :  for  it  ifr 
market-day;  and  three  hours  henc^ 
that  active  little  man  will,  I  know, 
be  in  the  corn-market  of  that 
strongly  conservative  town,  dipping 
his  hxDd  into  corn-sacks,  tossing  up^ 
handfuls  of  wheat,  and  puffing  m 
the  light  grains  as  they  nse  dustily 
into  the  air. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  WIFE'S  SECRET,  A  HUSBAND'S  TRUST,  AND  A  FRIENi^S 

STRATEGY. 

By  tbx  Axjthob  of  'The  Hodbb  in  Piooadilly/ 


CHAPTEB  X. 

HORACE  GBEVELLE'S  LAST  STAKE. 


Horace  Greville  remoyed  his  pre- 
sence from  Morton's  house;  and 
now  and  at  once  it  became  the  para- 
dise he  had  Taunted  ii  He  had 
kept  his  word  for  once:  he  had 
gone  away,  back  to  his  old  London 
chambers,  a  day  or  two  after  Captain 
Forrester  -  Thwaites  had  silently 
handed  him  the  money  in  an  enve- 
lope containing  the  assurance  that 
it  was  with  him.  Captain  Forrester- 
Thwaites,  and  not  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, that  Mr.  Greville  had  to  deal. 
Horace  took  the  assurance  coolly 


enough,  and  replied  at  once  verbally 
to  the  effect  tnat  he  did  not  care 
much  for  the  change  if  Captain 
Forrester-Thwaites  would  be  polite 
enough  to  keep  his  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  to  himself;  and 
on  the  latter  promising  this  some- 
what savagely,  Mr.  Greville  leisurely 
withdrew. 

Now,  at  last.  Flora  was  supremely 
happy.  'Some  day  or  other,'  she 
thought, '  when  I  have  a  little  child, 
perhaps,  to  make  us  even  more  to 
each  other,  and  when  years  have 
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Cred  to  Philip  how  heartily  I  love 
,  I  will  screw  up  my  ootuage 
and  tell  him  ahont  the  foolish  affiur 
that  might  have  cost  me  so  mudi ; 
but  not  now— not  yet' 

Eate  Elton  came  to  stay  with  her 
soon ;  and  the  villa  was  felt  by  all 
parties  to  be  dangerous  ground  for 
CharUe.  '  Coming  here  makes  him 
so  wretched^poor  fellow,  now  Eate 
is  with  us/  Flora  said  plaintiyely  to 
her  husband  one  day  while  they 
stood  watching  the  fbrms  of  Miss 
Elton  and  Captain  Forrester - 
Thwaites  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
the  lawn. 

'I  rather  think  ifs  the  going 
away  makes  him  wretched/  PhiUp 
replied.  '  Ifs  a  great  shame  that  it 
should  be  so;  and  Ihat  poor  little 
wife— she  is  a  nuisance,  Flo,  but 
she's  his  wife  for  all  that---of  his  ill 
at  home  all  the  time.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  it  I  think 
she  b^;an,  hoping  to  wring  his 
heart  just  a  little  out  of  reyenge  for 
his  having  so  wrung  hers  of  old; 
but  I  £EUicy  now  it  has  ended  in  her 
having  an  attack  of  the  old  com- 
plaint   I  am  sorry  for  her.' 

'Oh,  Philip!  she  told  me  this 
morning— and  I  assure  you  she  said 
it  so  earnestly,  that  she  must  have 
meant  it — ^that  she  never  in  con- 
versing with  him  loses  sight  for 
one  instant  of  the  fact  of  his  having 
a  wife.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  and  of  hating  her 
vigorously  for  being  his  wife.' 

'  He  shall  not  come  so  much  while 
Kate  is  with  me/  said  Flora,  gravely. 
But  a  few  days  after  she  forgot  her 
precautionary  measures,  and  took 
Kate  up  to  the  house  of  her  sister- 
in-law  m  consequence  of  a  telegram 
she  had  received,  conveying  to  her 
the  intelligence  ^t  there  was  an 
heir  to  the  name  and  estates  of  For- 
rester-Thwaites,  and  that  the  poor 
hannless  lady  whom  none  of  mem 
loved,  lay  in  danger. 

Mrs.  Morton  took  Kate  up  with 
her,  for  she  knew  that  her  sister 
could  not  be  grieved  by  her  pre- 
sence now,  as  she  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  Kate  would  be  a  comfort  and 
companion  for  herself  should  she 
have  to  remain,  as  she  intended 
doing  if  Eliza  appeared  ill  enough 
to  claim  this  attention  from  the  only 


available  member  of  her  husband's 
fiEunily.  Besides  all  tiiis,  Kate  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see  Charlie's  son ; 
and  as  they  could  not  reasonably 
expect  the  poor  little  creature  to 
live,  the  present  was  the  only  chance 
on  which  she  could  count  Accord- 
ingly, Kate  went  up  to  town  witii 
her  friend,  and  found  herself  for  the 
first  time  a  guest  in  his  house. 

Hot  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes 
oa  the  hapless  baby's  &ce,  when 
on  her  gomg  up  to  the  anteroom, 
and  peering  into  the  darkened  cham- 
ber beyond,  the  nurse  had  come  for- 
ward and  placed  the  Uttle  bundle 
in  her  arms.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
baby  to  encourage  sentiment  in  any 
way ;  he  was  too  tiny  and  too  ugly. 
But  the  words  the  nurse  had  used, 
had  made  those  tears  well  up  and 
fiJl : '  Ah,  poor  lamb,  he'll  be  mother- 
less before  long,'  she  had  sud ;  and 
at  those  words,  glancing  rapidly  back 
over  the  few  short  months  of  what 
she  felt  could  not  have  been  happy 
married  life,  Kate  Elton  shed  tears 
for  the  young  dying  woman  on 
whom,  if  this  child  continued  to 
exist,  a  gleam  of  light  might  now 
have  fellen.  She  did  not  venture  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  had  ev^ 
cost  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites  a  pang ; 
but  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  poor 
little  wailing  son  of  the  man  she 
loved  in  her  arms,  she  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  mother  and  wife 
might  live— she  pitied  her  so  pro- 
foundly. Eliza  was  not  at  all  one 
whom  she  had  expected  would  re- 
pay the  hatred  she  had  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  her  by  dying  and 
thus  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  her 
head.  She  had  pictured  her  flou- 
rishing in  health,  vulgarity,  and 
happiness  of  the  mild  domestic 
order  long  years  after  she — ^Kate 
herself— should  have  gqm  to  an 
untimely  grave.  But  this  sudden 
serious  illness  which  might,  which 
would,  probably,  end  so  fetally, 
threw  those  softening  shades  around 
her,  added  those  tender  touches 
which  no  woman  can  resist  So 
Kate  wept  heartily  over  the  child 
in  sincere  pitying  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  mother. 

Hours  passed,  and  then  Flora 
came  quickly  out  of  the  darkened 
chamber  witii  the  checked,  hushed 
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look  in  her  face  that  shows  the 
solemn  end  to  be  near.  'Gall  my 
brother,  call  yonr  master  at  once, 
at  (mce/  she  said  hurriedly  to  the 
servant,  and  Eate  did  not  venture  to 
ask  '  what  for/  He  came  up  directly 
and  stopped  without  speacing  for  a 
moment  before  the  child  Eate  Elton 
still  held.  As  he  raised  his  head  she 
caught  his  eyes,  and  read  there  that 
he,  too,  was  thinking  painfully  over 
ibe  last  unhappy  months,  and  then 
he  passed  out  of  her  sight  and  into 
the  darkened  room. 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  business  here,  I 
have  no  business  here ;  it  was  un- 
feeliog  of  me  to  come,'  she  thought, 
bitterly,  as  the  clock  hands  crept 
slowly  round  and  marked  nearly 
another  hour  since  Charles  Forrester 
had  passed  through  to  the  side  of  his 
dying  wife ;  '  What  will  he  think  of 
me  for  coming  now  T 

The  subdued  light,  the  silence,  the 
solitude,  all  combined  to  render  the 
atmosphere  around  her  dreamy  and 
unreal;  she  began  to  hope — so  over- 
excited was  she— that  it  might  all 
prove  untrue ;  but  the  baby  at  this 
juncture  wailed  forth  a  little  sorrow- 
ful note,  and  she  knew  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  all  tangible  enough. 

'Come  away,  Eate,'  said  Flora, 
shortly  after  this,  following  her 
brother,  who  did  not,  however,  re- 
main for  a  moment,  into  the  room 
where  Eate  still  sat  miserably; 
'  Come  away,  Eate,  now.'  Flora  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Eate  did  not 
ask  for  any  information  until  they 
had  lefk  the  house  and  were  on  their 
way  home ;  then  she  said,  very  tr^ 
mtdously,  'Flora,  I  need  not  ask 
anything-  I  saw  by  Charles's— by 
your  brother's  agitation,  that  it ' 

'  Was  all  over,'  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
seriously.  '  Yes,'  she  added ; '  Charles 
never  loved  his  wife,  poor  boy ;  but 
for  a  time  he  will  feel  it  as  acutely 
as  if  he  had  done  so ;  he  will  be  so 
sorry  for— many  things.' 

The  sun  shone  with  no  small 
degree  of  extra  brightness  and 
warmth  on  the  morning  of  that 
maddest,  merriest  day  of  the  year 
for  London  and  aU  the  coimtry 
round— the  time-honoured,  never- 
palling  Derby  day.  Ministers  and 
minstrels,  baronets,  beggars,  and 
the  rest  of  the  not-to-be  enumerated 


motiey  throng  who  crowd  thither 
yearly  with  a  pertinacious  constancy 
worthy  of  the  cause,  had  rarely  been 
blessed  with  a  finer  one  thm  was 
this  special  day  which  was  to  wit- 
ness tne  making  or  marring  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  owner  of  Saiat  Eevin. 
The  humours  of  the  day,  the '  road,' 
the  'course,'  have  been  sketched 
and  chronicled  so  often  and  so  well, 
that  the  subject  should  not  bo 
approached  in  these  pages  could  I 
satisfiMstorily  settle  Horace  Greville 
without  doing  so.  As  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, hope  to  achieve  this  witiiout 
farther  allusion  to  Saint  Eevin,  I  shall 
venture  humbly  to  tread  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  that  path  which  has 
been  so  well  worn  heretofore.  There 
had  been  a  fsunily  gathering  for 
some  days  previously  at  the  Mor- 
tons' house.  The  whole  of  the  For- 
resters had  assembled  there  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral.  Even  the 
young  widower  himself  had  come 
down ;  but  whether  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  not  grief-stricken  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  or  whether  he  was 
too  grief-stricken  for  ordinary  social 
fEumly  sootbings  to  console  him,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  declare ; 
at  any  rate,  hiis  visit  had  been  but  of 
short  duration,  and  he  had  returned 
to  his  desolate  hearth.  But  the 
dean  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
wearing  mourning  garbs  of  the  deep- 
est, and  mourning  feces  of  the  most 
proper  description  for  their  deceased 
daughter-in-law.  The  match  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Forrest^s  own 
making;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
it  had  answered  very  welL  '  They 
had  lived  togetiier  happily  enougV 
said  their  acquaintances,  'while  it 
lasted' — the '  it '  alluded  to  was  Eliza's 
life,  and  now  she  had  died  and  left 
him  a  large  property  and  a  son— the 
last  item  bemg,  of  course,  one  ex- 
tremely to  be  desired  by  men  of 
large  property.  True,  the  son  in 
question  was  a  sickly  little  puny  bit 
of  humanity,  but  he  might  get 
stronger;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
property  was  a  very  real  and  tan- 
gible solace.  So  said  the  world  at 
large:  it  was  not  known  what 
months  of  harrowing  mortification 
those  months  of  matrimony  had 
been  to  the  husband  who  felt  that 
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he  most  be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
Uie  <mly  woman  in  the  world  whose 
opinion  wdghed  with  him ;  for  had  he 
not  sold  himself  for  money  ?  It  was 
not  Imown  to  the  world  the  agony 
that  poor  woman  snffiered  who  Ibiew 
that  the  hnsband  she  had  sworn  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey,  and  wh(»n 
she  did  (pity  her !)  love  and  honour 
deeply,  and  woxild  have  obeyed 
cringmgly  had  he  ever  exacted  obe- 
dicoioe  from  her — ^who  knew  well 
that  he  disliked,  despised,  loathed 
her ;  and,  bitterest  cnp  of  all,  that  he 
most  fondly  loved  another.  All  this 
was  not  known  to  the  world  at  large ; 
for  though  Eliza  Thwaites  had  not 
the  ease  and  reticence  of  breeding, 
she  had  the  true,  womanly,  negative 
merit  of  suffering  in  silence. 

But  it  was  known  to  a  few ;  and 
he  felt  remorsefully — now  that  death 
had  stepped  in  and  been  kind — ^that 
it  was  known.  He  felt  a  certain 
sorrow  for  much  that  was  past,  and 
not  to  be  recalled  now.  Vot  that 
he  had  been  harsh  or  xmkind:  he 
had  simply  been  an  idly  indifferent 
husband;  and  this,  he  knew,  had 
wrung  her  woman's  heart  and 
cruidied  her  woman's  soul  far  more 
than  gusty  fits  of  unkindness  woxdd 
have  done.  Now  she  was  gone,  he 
felt  sorry  for  it,  and  he  feared  Ihat, 
if  he  let  this  sorrow  appear,  those 
who  had  '  known  it  all,  his  sister 
and  Philip,  and— ah !  still  the  thought 
of  that  old  love  would  obtrude — 
Kate,  would  accuse  him  in  their 
hearts  of  affecting  conjugal  grief.  So 
he  went  home  to  the  heavily  magni- 
ficent mansion  that  the  poor  heiress 
had  taken  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
prosperity,  and  to  his  little  son,  who 
was  battling  hard  for  life  in  his  small 
instinctive  way. 

Philip  Morton  had  expressed  to 
his  wife  a  sincere  hope  that  nothing 
had  been  allowed  to  appear  in  her 
manner  that  could  in  any  way  have 
given  Greville  to  underetand  that 
his  absence  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  desirable  thing.  He 
had  been  surprised  at  his  friend's 
abrupt  departure;  which  was,  to 
epeak  the  truth,  perhaj)s  a  little 
more  abrupt  than  was  quite  consis- 
tent with  that  good  taste  which 
habitually  marked  Mr.  Greville's 
proceedings.     He  had  been   more 


surprised  when  his  invitation  to 
Horace  for  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  Derby  had 
been  decidedly  refused ;  and  now  his 
suspicion  that  Flora  had  allowed 
her  aversion  to  appear  to  the  object 
of  it,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
of  Greville  volunteering  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Derby  when  it  became 
known  that  the  &mily  bereavement 
would  keep  Mrs.  Moiton  at  home. 

Greville  came  early  to  breek&st, 
and  Philip  marked  with  annoyance 
that  his  wife's  cheek  flushed  when 
this  man,  whom  of  all  those  he  had 
met  in  England  he  liked  the  beet, 
came  into  the  room.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  him  that  Flora  had  been 
wantmg  in  courtesy  to  his  friend. 
It  never  once  occurred  to  him  as 
being  within  the  widest  limits  of 
probability  that  Horace  had  been 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  wife ;  for 
Horace  Greville  could  be  rarely 
fascinating  when  it  so  pleased  him, 
and  it  had  pleased  him  with  respect 
to  Phihp  Morton. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  elected  to  be 
severe  and  stately  about  Phihp  going 
to  the  'horrid  races  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  sister;'  she  had 
grown  to  r^;ard  it  more  leniently 
when  it  appeared  inevitable;  but 
she  was  still  pained  that  he  should 
be  going  in  a  drag,  and  with  Horace 
Greville.  Philip  had  listened  to  aU 
her  objections  with  a  patience  that 
endeared  him  to  his  wife,  who,  with 
him,  did  not  feel  the  claims  of  rela- 
tionship so  oppressively ;  but  her 
sympathies  and  sentiments  veered 
round  to  her  mother's  point  of  view 
when  the  day  and  hour  came,  and 
brought  Horace  Greville. 

Miss  Elton  was  still  Flora's  guest ; 
and  on  principle,  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
determinatoly  r^;arded  her  as  being 
necessarily  antagonistically  disposed 
towards  tiie  cause  of  order  ana  de- 
cency, and  the  respectful  memory  of 
Eliza  Thwaites.  For  Eate,  on  its 
being  asked,  had  expressed  her  opi- 
nion very  decidedly  about  Philip's 
going.  She  did  not  see,  she  said, 
why  he  should  deprive  himself  of 
'  the  Dcarby '  because  there  had  been  a 
death  in  his  wife's  flEunily  a  fortnight 
before ;  it  would  be  exceptionally  defe- 
rential treatment  of  a  comparatively 
remote  comiection  if  he  did.    Kate 
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spoke  exactly  as  she  felt — ^which  was 
uot  well,  as  Mrs.  Foiiester-Thwaites 
had  hated  her^she  thought  it  would 
have  been  the  merest  mockery  of 
woe ;  and,  for  all  that  she  knew  the 
worst  motives  would  be  attributed 
to  her  for  being  so  outspoken,  she 
would  say  what  she  felt  and  thought 

The  dean  was  in  an  unpleasant 
position:  he  had  been  grateful  to 
Miss  Thwaites  for  relieving  him  of 
the  care  and  charge  of  an  extrava- 
gant son,  but  for  ^e  lady  herself  he 
liad  never  had  the  warmest  feelings 
of  paternal  affection.  He  dared  not 
openly  disagree  with  his  wife's  sen- 
timents; and  he  did  not  in  his  heart 
think  Kate  Elton  wrong— he  was 
rather  fond  of  Kate,  in  fact,  and 
Jcnew  she  had  been  very  badly 
treated;  however,  he  hedged  his 
opinions  cleverly,  and  oflfended  no 
one — which  was  all  he  asked  for 
in  life. 

Grayest  of  the  gay,  happiest  of  the 
happy >  that  day  was  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 
What  to  him  was  it  whether  Saint 
Kevin  lost  or  not ;  had  he  not  cleared 
liimself  ?  What  to  him  was  Kate 
Elton's  somewhat  scornful  refusal  of 
the  offer  of  his  hand  now? — he  had 
shed  maudlin  tears  about  it  at  his 
club  six  weeks  before— was  not  Carry 
Gambier  'ready,  aye,  ready;'  and 
wasn't  she  more  dashing  and  a  better 
style  of  girl,  and  a  wittier,  and  one 
altogether  that  would  do  more  credit 
to  a  fellow  and  a  fellow's  mail-phae- 
ton than  little  Kate  Elton  ?  He  was 
in  riotous  spirits  as  he  lounged  over 
into  Lady  Si  Glair's  carriage,  in 
which  sat  beside  the  pretty  Fairy 
Queen,  for  whom  Philip's  heart  had 
once  beat  faster  than  was  well.  Miss 
Gambier,  who  had  promised  soon  to 
be  Lady  Lyster,  and  who  meant  to 
keep  her  promise,  unless  anything 
better  turned  up  in  the  interim, 
which  wasn't  likely.  His  joy  re- 
ceived a  slight  check  when  Saint  Ke- 
vin appeared,  looking— yes,  the  truth 
VTBS  nard  to  bear — better  than  any 
liorse  on  the  course.  He  groaned 
in  spirit  as  he  heard  the  bets  that 
were  offered  and  taken,  and  he  knew 
in  sadness  of  heart  that  the  owner  of 
Saint  Kevin  would  make  his  fortune 
that  day. 

Immediately  before  the  start, 
Horace  Greville,  Morton,  and  Ber- 
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ners  came  up  to  this  carriage,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  contained  some 
of  the  prettiest  women  on. the 
ground. 

'  Are  yon  much  interested  in  any 
pEurticular  horse?'  asked  Lady  St 
Clair  of  Philip. 

'  Yes,'  he  told  her,  *  in  that  bay,' 
indicating  Saint  Kevin. 

'  And  you,  Mr.  Greville  ?' 

Horace  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
'  No,  Lady  Si  Clair;  we  poor 
hangers-on  of  the  &shionable  world 
can't  afford  such  luxuries;  our  in- 
stincts, not  our  interests,  lead  us 
here.' 

'You  look  very  pale,  then,'  she 
said  frankly;  '  I  thought  you  might 
have  heaps  of  money  on  the — 
"  event  "do  they  caU  it?' 

'  Will  you  bet  with  me,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville ?'  asked  Miss  Gambier.  '  What 
side  shall  I  take,  Ulric  ?-H3hall  I  bet 
on  Saint  Kevin  or  against  him  ? — on 
"  one  "  or  "  against  ^'  the  fevourite  ?* 

'  Bet  on  Saint  Kevin,'  said  Sir  Ulric, 
rather  plaintively ;  *ldo  believe  that 
horse  will  do  wonders/ 

'  You'll  hardly  be  inclined  to  lay 
against  him,  mil  you,  Greville?' 
asked  Bemers  meaningly. 

'  Oh,  to  the  extent  of  some  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves,  and  to  oblige  Miss 
Gambier,  certainly,'  replied  Greville, 
bowing  towards  the  lady  with  flat- 
tering emphasis. 

'  Mr.  Greville,  I  believe  your  "  in- 
terests "  as  well  as  your  "  instincts  " 
brought  you  here  to-day,'  remarked 
little  Lady  Si  Clair  when  the  horses 
had  started.  She  prided  herself  on 
reading  countenances  cleverly  and 
correcSy,  and  certainly  'anxiety* 
was  legibly  written  upon  Horace 
Greville's. 

Greville  really  had  intended  to  re- 
form and  lead  a  new  life,  if  luck 
would  only  befriend  him  this  once ; 
the  trusting,  noble  confidence  Phihp 
Morton  had  shown  in  him,  had 
touched  him,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  he  had  be^  himself  aware. 

Philip  Morton's  wife  had  aided 
him  in  making  this  last  effort  after 
fortune — ^nay,  respectability.  True, 
she  had  done  it  in  fear  and  under 
dread  of  him,  but  he  was  gratefdl  to 
her,  and  meant  to  repay  her  the 
money,  and  as  much  of  the  kindness 
as  he  could  by  giving  her  his  word 
2  n 
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(tf  honour  as  a  gentieman  nerer  to 
repeat  his  dastaidly  threat  No 
wonder  he  looked  pale,  anzions,  dis- 
traught; no  wonder  his  breath  came 
and  went  qnickly,  and  the  surging 
earth  fe^  away  from  under  his  feet, 
and  cold  drops  of  agony  appeared 
upon  his  brow,  for  the  race  was  run, 
and  Saint  Kevin  was—nowhere. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

THE  IDOL  TOPPLES. 

The  afternoon  was  oppressively 
warm  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  were  all 
sitting,  was  close  and  sleepy;  the 
day  had  been  very  long  without 
Plulip,  to  tell  the  truth.  Flora  was 
glad  the  Derby  only  came  once  a 
year. 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  out  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  shrubbeiy,  Kate/ 
she  said,  about  four  o'clock.  '  Will 
you  come?' 

'  No,'  Kate  said  ;  she  rather 
thought  she  wouldn't — at  least  not 
yet;  she  might  come  out  presently, 
when  the  sun  was  a  little  lower.  So 
Flora  went  out  alone. 

She  looked  very  lovely  sauntering 
along  under  the  trees;  her  little 
white  hat  cast  pearly  shades  on  her 
delicately  clear.  Cur  fiioe,  for  the 
brim  was  drooping,  and  rather  wida 
There  was  a  serious  look  on  the 
broad  brow  and  oa  the  full  sweet 
hps ;  and  the  frank,  proud  blue  eyes 
were  bent  sted&stly  upon  the 
ground,  heedless  of  aU  around  her. 
^e^was  thinking  deeply  as  she 
moved  along—thinking  of  her  hus- 
band. 

How  she  wished  she  had  not  made 
this  trifle  a  thing  of  magnitude  by 
keeping  it  from  him — keeping  it  a 
secret  m>m  her  husband— from  her 
dear/  noble,  honest-hearted,  loyal 
Phihp,  who  scorned  and  loathed  de- 
ception of  any  kind  I  She  blushed 
w^mly  as  she  reflected  on  her  weak- 
ness ;  she  grew  pale  as  she  thought 
that  perchance  he  might  hear  of 
it  from  Greville  himself,  and  then 
what  would  he  think  of  her? — how 
unworthy  would  she  appear  for  ever 
after  in  his  eyes !  Oh,  for  courage  to 
tell  him !— she  would— yes,  she  uwuid 
do  fit  to-night    What  could  Gre- 


ville have  wanted  the  money  for? 
'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him,  the 
bad,  bad  man!'  she  said  to  herself, 
half  aloud,  and  then  she  started  bade 
with  a  fiunt  shnek;  for  there,  ri^t 
in  her  path,  stood  Horace  Greville 
—or  his  ghost — ^fbr  she  had  never 
seen  the  man  himself  so  deadly  pale. 

But  she  scarcely  thought  of  turn  a 
moment.  '  Sometiiing  has  happened 
to  Philip?— tell  me!  FT^wonHyou 
tell  mer  she  cried,  springing  to  his 
dde. 

He  rapidly  reassured  her. 

'  Notlung,  on  my  word- my  ho- 
nour. Ah,  Mrs.  Morton,  you  have 
cause  to  doubt  both;  but  nothing, 
on  my  life,  has  happened  to  your 
husbaiid.  He  is  well,  happy,  and 
wiU  be  home  with  you  to-night 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  dare 
to  &ce  you.  No,  no;  I  have  only 
come  to  say  good-bye  for  ever.  Flora, 
and  God  bless  you.' 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand — she 
allowed  him  to  take  it  in  her  sheer 
amazement— and  kissed  it,  not  with 
the  passionate  warmth  of  a  lover, 
not  with  the  ea^  grace  of  fashion- 
able, insolent  friendship,  but  as  a 
man  not  tdtogether  bad  would  kiss 
the  last  pure,  good  thing  he  might 
ever  hope  to  touch. 

'  Do  not  say  I  have  been  here,  Mrs. 
Morton.  I  have  risked  not  a  little 
for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  once 
more;  but  I  could  not  have  gone 
away  without  saying,  "  Thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you!'*' 

He  dropped  her  hand  now,  and 
walked  away  hurriedly;  but  when 
he  reached  the  turning  which  would 
ti^e  him  out  of  her  sight  he  paused, 
and,  looking  back,  lifted  his  hat  in 
last  iiEuiewdL  The  sim,  straggling 
through  the  leafy  boughs,  fell  upon 
a  &ce  white,  haggard,  and  pain-lined 
for  a  moment,  and  thus  Flora  looked 
her  last  upon  Horace  Greville ;  then 
he  moved  on,  and  passed  out  of  her 
sight 

'  What  has  he  done — ^what  has  he 
done  ?*  she  murmured,  in  an  agony. 
'Another  secret  to  keep  from  Philip. 
Oh,  I  must  tell  him— I  must,  I 
must'  But  she  did  not,  when  ihe 
opportunity  was  given  her.  Still 
weak,  she  hesitated,  reflecting  that 
to  tell  him  this  would  probably  in- 
volve telling  him  alL 
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Philip  came  home  that  night  safe 
and  well,  but  not  happy.  '  A  most 
extraordinary  and  pamfol  thing/  he 
told  Flora, had  occurred.  'Horace 
Greville  is  accused  openly  of  all 
scnrts  of  things  that  you  can't  under- 
stand, my  darling ;  and,  poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  coxddn't  &ce  it; 
for  no  one  has  seen  anything  of  him 
since  the  race,  when  it  came  out 
tibiat  a  horse,  that  had  been  thought 
a  good  deal  of  all  along,  but  that  did 
not  even  win  a  place,  belonged  to 
him.' 

Flora  could  only  say,  'Oh,  in- 
deed ;'  and  Philip,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  half  his  fortune,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  for  that  matter,  to  clear 
the  character  of  the  man  he  belieyed 
in,  and  liked,  from  this  stain  that 
had  &llen  upon  it,  felt  annoyed  that 
in  this  one  thing  Flora's  sympathy 
c^ould  fiul  him. 

'Has  he  ever  done  anything  to 
annoy  you.  Flora  ?'  he  asked,  gravely 
— 'anything  that  would  warrant 
your  invariable  coldness  and  indif- 
ference to  him,  and  about  him,  in 
disregard  of  his  claims  as  my  friend 
on  you  as  my  wife  ?' 

'  What  should  he  have  done,  Phi- 
lip?' she  answered,  evasively.  'I 
have  an  idea—a  general  idea— that 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  warm  feel- 
ings you  lavish  on  him ;.  thaf  s  all.' 

Was  that  all  ?  How  she  scorned 
herself  as  she  said  it— how  her  heart 
ached  for  that  sh^,  PhiUp  Morton's 
wife,  shoxdd  be  such  a  coward? 
Philip  Morton  sat  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  some  time :  he  had  almost  for- 
^tten  Flora's  coolness  about  Horace, 
m  all-absorbing  anxiety  as  regarded 
Horace  himselL 

'He  should  have  told  me  —  he 
should  have  confided  in  me,'  he  mut- 
tered, after  a  time. 

'  Philip,'  said  Flora,  going  up  to 
him,  and  putting  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  seeping  her  face  turned 
away  fix>m  him  the  while, '  Philip,  if 
you  could  think  Mr.  Greville  had 
deceived  you  at  all,  how  would  you 
feel?' 

'I  have  no  reason  to  think  so, 
Flo.  He  has  been  rash,  poor  fellow 
— ^rash  and  unfortunate,  and  I  can- 
not withdraw  from  him,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  warmest  friendship  I  have 


ever  felt  for  any  man.  Were  he  my 
own  brother,  I  could  not  feel  more 
keenly  any  possible  disgrace  which 
may  attach,  though  undeservedly,  to 
the  name  of  Horace  Greville.' 

'But  how  would  you  feel,'  she 
persisted,  '  if  such  a  thing  could  be 
that  you  were  deceived  in  him? 
Could  you  forgive— like  him  still?' 

'Flora,'  he  said,  rather  sternly, 
she  thought,  poor  brembling  woman 
that  she  was,  '  do  you  know  me  so 
little  ?  I  never  suspect  anybody,  dar- 
ling,' he  added,  more  lightly — ^but 
ohT  how  the  words  cut  home  to  her 
heart!— 'but  when  /  know  myself 
deceived,  everything  is  at  an  end.' 

'  Philip !'  she  exclaimed,  energeti- 
cally, '  you  frighten  me.  Don't  say 
that—it  soimdfl  harsh,  unforgiving 
— everything  that  is  moet  unlie  my 
husband.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  does  to  a  woman, 
my  pet,'  he  replied,  '  it  being  rather 
a  feminine  habit  to  fight  and  drink 
tea  yriih  one  another  lutemately.' 

She  could  give  no  outward  sign, 
but  mentally  she  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  biting  the  dust. 

'Such  a  trifle  as  it  was,'  she 
groaned,  also  mentally,  '  and  I  have 
made  it,  by  concealment,  so  yrave  a 
fault,' 

That  Philip  Morton  sought  &r  and 
near  for  tidings  of  his  friend's  Me  I 
need  not  say.  He  was  not  one  to 
give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  man 
one  day,  and  forget  his  existence  the 
next.  He  inserted  wonderful  ad^ 
vertisements,  framed  cleverly  to 
catch  Greville's  eye,  and  appeal 
to  his  intelligence  alone,  and 
they  were  of  none  eflTect.  Wbetiier 
that  gentleman  ^w  them  not,  or 
whether  he  saw  them  and  looked 
upon  them  as  traps  alluringly  baited 
by  the  enemy,  did  not  appear ;  but 
time  rolled  on,  and  no  Horace  Gre- 
ville responded  in  any  way.  He 
tried  qmetly  to  trace  him,  but  the 
track  ended  where  it  began — )o^  the 
side  of  Lady  Si  Glair's  carriage  on 
the  Derby-day ;  and  so,  after  a  pe- 
riod, he  was  fain  to  give  up  the 
search  in  soreness  of  heart  and 
anxiety  of  spirits.  And  through  it 
all  Flora  was  a  silent^  unhappy— I 
allow  it,  deservedly  unhappy — coward. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  great— nay, 
more  ffrand  on  the  subject  of  Horace 
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GreTiUe's  defiilcations,  which  were 
now  'spoken  of  publicly  enough. 
'She  had  known  mm  for  what  he 
was  all  along/  she  said,  'a  wortii- 
less,  idle,  upstart  puppy/  The  only 
one  of  Horace's  former  lady  friends 
who  had  a  good  word  for  him  now 
that  he  was  down  —  for  Flora's 
tongue  was  tied— was  Eate  Elton : 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  re- 
cording her  opinion  that  he  '  wasn't 
all  bad/  As  to  Lady  Lyster,  it  was 
a  manrel  that  her  ladyship's  tongue 
should  not  have  been  blistered  by 
the  hot  words  she  poured  out  about 
this  man,  for  whom  once,  before 
that  yisit  to  Eempstowe,  before  she 
had  grown  so  cynical  and  sharp, 
she  would  have  sold  her  soul.  All 
the  feelings  he  had  outraged  long 
years  before,  when,  after  winning 
her,  he  had  thrown  her  over  with 
ill-concealed  scorn,  now  flashed  up 
into  her  face,  and  sharpened  her 
words,  and  made  her  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  popular  resentment  that 
was  seeking  to  devoar  him.  And 
not  only  vindictiye  women,  but 
grave,  conscientious  men  spoke  ill 
and  bitterly  of  the  outcast  who  had 
been  an  idol;   and  through  it  all, 

Eublicly  and  privately,  in  voice  and 
eart,  Philip  Morton  was  loyal  to 
his  friend. 

That  Greville  had  been  &ultily 
weak,  he  was  ready  to  admit ;  that 
he  had  been  aught  that  verged  on 
the  fraudulent  or  dishonest,  he  re- 
pudiated from  his  souL  And  this 
came  to  be  so  well  understood,  tiiat 
in  all  public  assembties  when  Philip 
Morton  was  present,  the  name  <^ 
the  man  who  had  gone  out  from 
amongst  them  was  not  mentioned  at 
all,  or  else  mentioned  with  respect 

CHAPTER  XIL    (and  last.) 

Philip  Morton  was  acknowledged 
by  all  his  friends  to  be  the  finest  child 
of  six  months  old  that  the  sun  had 
ever  irradiated— of  course  I  am  al- 
luding to  Philip  Morton  the  younger. 
He  had  passed  through  the  trials  of 
early  babyhood  admirably,  and  had 
now  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  short 
frocks,  kid  impossibilities,  denomi- 
nated 'shoes*  by  the  initiated,  and 
the  widest  sashes  that  money  could 
procure.    His  little  cousin  dwindled 


into  nothing  by  his  side— so  said 
little  Charhe's  aunt,  who  was,  never- 
theless, very  fond  d  the  latter,  but 
who  was  driven  into  making  the 
remark  by  '  some  most  absurd  com- 
parisons'  which  Eate  would  miE^ 
oetween  the  two.  The  scion  of  tiie 
house  of  Morton  was  a  fine,  tall, 
straight  boy,  witli  huge  eyes  ever 
laughing,  and  open  mouth  ever  pro- 
vocative of  damp  kisses,  and  a  won- 
derful power  of  chuckling.  His 
cheeks  were  not  like  '  July  peaches/ 
for  they  were  dark,  smoo&i,  firm, 
and  polished  as  a  berry ;  but  he  was 
gifted  with  many  of  the  attractions 
so  delidously  set  forth  by  tlie  au- 
thor of '  Baby  May.'  Little  Charlie, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  quite  out- 
grown his  impish  ugliness,  was  a 
pale,  fiur,  small,  clear  creature— a 
sort  of  mixture  of  baby^and-water 
in  texture.  He  had  the  large  blue 
eyes  of  his  father,  and,  judging  from 
their  expression  and  that  of  his  al- 
ready pensive  brow,  he  had  already 
known  more  care  and  sorrow  than 
had  happily  been  the  portion  of  his 
sire.  Such  as  he  was,  he  was  a 
great  pet  with  everybody  "in  general, 
and  with  Eate  Elton  in  particular, 
though  that  lady  still  preserved  the 
coldest  and  most  reserved  of  de- 
meanours to  his  &ther. 

In  truth,  she  had  found  it  very 
hard  to  think  with  anything  like 
charity  of  the  brave  dragoon's  con- 
duct to  herself:  he  had  been  want- 
ing in  everything— in  honour,  to  a 
certain  degree— in  kindness— in  con- 
sideration—and, worst  want  of  all 
for  a  woman  to  get  over,  in  pluck. 
He  would  be  at  her  feet  readily 
enough  now,  she  knew,  but  she 
wanted  to  cure  herself  of  caring  for 
him,  if  she  could.  So  she  always 
iced  her  words  and  manner  to  him, 
and  made  it  up  by  heaping  caresses 
on  his  little  son  when  he  was  ab- 


She  had,  till  that  day  when  his 
mother's  avowal  had  crushed  all  the 
joys  out  of  her  life,  and  all  the  love 
out  of  her  heart,  bdieved  in  him  so 
thoroughly ;  she  had  so  prayed  that 
he  might  be  worthy  of  wliat  she  felt 
was  no  worthless  love  on  her  part ; 
and  he  had  fsuled  miserably  and 
contemptibly.  She  had  vowed  that 
love  should  henceforth  be  to  her  an 


Philip  Morton. 
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idle  dream,  and  she  tried  hard  to 
keep  her  unnatural  vow. 

This  heing  her  desire,  it  was  an 
unwise  move  on  her  part  to  come 
and  stay  so  frequently  as  she  did 
with  his  sister,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  communication,  if  not  with 
him,  with  his  son;  for  the  air  of  the 
heavy  mansion  in  the  fEishionable 
square  was  considered  unsuitable 
for  little  Charlie,  so  his  aunt  had 
carried  him  away  for  the  better 
superintendence  of  his  diet  and 
modes  of  exercise. 

Whether  her  heart  got  softened 
again  in  time  through  thinking 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  if 
he  should  ever  give  little  Charlie  a 
stem,  horrible  stepmother— a  pic- 
ture Flora  delighted  in  portraying 
vividly — or  whether  she  was  actu- 
ated by  desires  of  revenge  upon 
Mrs.  Forrester,  or  whether,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  she  deemed  it 
wiser  to  sacrifice  a  small  bit  of  dig- 
nity to  her  yearning  heart,  I  do  not 
know.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
one  morning  the  pair,  Charles  and 
Eate,  presented  tnemselves  before 
Flora,  and  made  a  communication 
to  the  same  effect  as  Eate  had  made 
long  ago  weepingly  in  her  bed-room 
atEempstowe:  they  looked  remark- 
ably sheepish,  but  £Eur  from  un- 
happy. 

'After  all.  Flora,  I  believe  it's 
your  doing,  though  I  can  hardly 
tell  how,'  said  Eate ;  '  but  I  have  a 
general  idea  that  such  is  the  case.' 

'So  have  I,'  said  Charles;  'and, 
as  I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  owe 
my  present  and  future  happiness,  in 
a  measure,  to  my  sister,  we  will  de- 
cide that  it  is  so.  Flora,  you  must 
let  me  repay  you  in  my  own  way.' 

'Any  way  you  please,'  she  an- 
swered cheeniy.  'What  do  you 
propose  to  do?  give  my  boy  a 
golden  rattle?  for  you  know  baby 
must  be  associated  in  all  my  re- 
wards.' 

'Not  exactly  that,'  he  replied 
gravely ;  '  but  I  shall  now  insist  on 
making  you  happier  than  you  are — 
ay,  even  against  your  wiU,  perhaps, 
by  clearing  up  that  little  cloud  that 


hangs — visible  to  you  alone,  but 
paiv/uJly  visible  to  you,  I  know — 
between  your  husband  and  yourself 
on  account  of  one  who  lives  no 
longer.' 

'Oh,  Charlie!  Charlie!'  she  cried, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  horror- 
stricken  amazement,  'how—where 
did  he  die?' 

'How,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
heard  of  it  from  Paris— of  fever,  it 
is  said.  I  am  going  now  to  Philip 
to  tell  him  about  it ;  and,  Flo,  don^t 
be  frightened,  dear,  but  I  must  tell 
him  of  the  other  aSair,* 

He  left  them  on  his  mission ;  and 
she  sat  there  with  happy  beaming 
Eate  for  an  hour  in  silence  nearly ; 
for  die  was  frightened,  horribly 
frightened,  and  anxious,  and  un- 
happy—of course  she  had  deserved 
it  aO ;  but  what  she  suffered  during 
that  hour  would  have  been  atone- 
ment for  a  graver  &ult  than  the 
poor  girl  had  ever  conunitted.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  so  she  rose,  and,  taking 
her  boy  in  her  arms,  she  went  into 
her  husband's  room— into  the  httle 
room  that  had  been  poor  Horace 
Greville's.  Her  brother  passed  her 
on  the  threshold,  but  she  did  not 
look  at  his  reassuring  Uee,  Her 
husband  sat  at  the  table,  his  hand 
closed,  and  supporting  his  chin :  he 
looked  grave  and  cold,  she  thought ; 
and  with  a  gasping  sigh  she  held 
his  child  down  to  him  as  a  mute 
intercessor,  and  fiEdtered  out, '  Philip, 
will  you  ever  forgive  me?* 

'My  darling,  my  poor  darling,' 
was  his  quick  response  as  he  held 
both  mother  and  child  in  no  unfor- 
giving embraca 

'  Hne  fiad  been  alive,  what  would 
you  have  said,  Philip?' 

'  Horsewhipped  lum  for  frighten- 
ing you  so.' 

'But  as  he  is  dead,  Philip?*  she 
said,  interrogatively. 

'As  he  is  dead,  I  would  rather 
not  talk  about  him,  if  you  please, 
dear.  See  how  you're  holding  the 
child,  Flo:  in  your  agitation  you 
are  utterly  disregarding  the  comfort 
of  Master  Philip  Morton.' 
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ON  THE  BIVEB. 

SIDE  by  side  in  our  tiny  skifr. 
Floated  along  by  the  tide. 
My  lore  and  I  watched  the  fiading  light 
Of  the  summer  eve  die  into  the  mght. 
And  the  moon  thiongh  heat  qneendom  glide. 

Floating  along  where  flexile  trees 

To  the  brink  of  the  river  had  grown. 
And  with  drooping  branches  its  waters  bmshed. 
As  in  mimic  rapids  they  brawled  and  rushed 

O'er  a  fEillen  trunk,  or  a  stcHie. 

Then  I  gazed  by  the  chastened  Ught 

In  the  light  of  my  dear  one's  eyes ; 
But  they  met  not  mine  in  their  calm  repose. 
For  a  troubled  gleam  from  their  depths  arose. 

And  her  smiles  had  vanished  in  sighs. 

Then  she  clung  to  my  side,  and  told 

Those  haunting  fears  on  my  breast: 
'  Beneath  these  waters  that  ripple  and  play. 
The  tangled  weed  and  the  darkness  stay. 

And  the  dead  in  its  bosom  rest 

'  Side  by  side  we  may  float  a  while, — 

Calm  waters  and  peaceful  skies — 
Yet  the  waves  of  life,  like  this  river,  gleam 
But  to  merge  our  &te  in  the  darker  stream 

That  under  the  surfiice  lies.' 

Then  I  raised  the  drooping  face  of  my  love 

Till  the  moonbeams  fell  on  her  brow^ 
Till  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  shore. 
And  the  hazo  of  the  night  she  saw  no  more. 
Nor  the  troach'rous  current  below. 

And  the  light  M  a  trusting  heart  came  back 

To  dwell  in  her  radiant  eyes, — 
Now  her  hand  clasps  mine  as  borne  by  the  tide, 
Wherever  it  listeth,  through  life  we  glide. 

With  our  gaze  on  the  changeless  imes. 

L.  C. 


DUNDBEABY  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF. 

The  Lord  Dundreary  {tha  *  Veritable')  and  Mr,  Sothem  at  breakfast, 

DOHDBBART. — *  Well,  I'm  yewy  glad  to  hear  it,  Sothem,  becauth,  you  thee,  I  weally  began  to  ftntliy 
yoa'd  theen  me  thomewhere  or  other  and  *'  gone  in"  for  a  doothed  ill-natured  gwosth  cawickacfaaw.  It 
ithn't  a  morthel  like  me  of  courth— but  thome  ot  owah  fellahs  at  the  *<  Wag  "  are  thnch  atheth  they 
can't  thee  it*th  thimply  ar— a  thort  of  thilly  thatire  on  a  thertain  thort  of  thnobbith  thwell,  who  apeth 
the  Awistocwat — but  who        yon  catch  the  ideaw?* 
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LORD  DUNDREARY  AT  BRIGHTON, 

AND  THE  'WIDDLE'  HE  MADE  THERE. 


Deab  Mb.  Editor, 

ONE  of  the  many  popular  delu- 
sions  wespectmg  tne  Bwitish 
swell  is  the  snppodtioii  that  he  leads 
an  independent  life — ^goes  to  bed 
when  he  likes — gets  up  when  he 
likes — d-dwesses  how  he  likes,  and 
dines  when  he  pleases. 

The  pubhc  are  gwossly  deoeiyed 
on  this  point  A  weal  swell  is  as 
m-much  under  authowity  as  a 
p-poor  devil  of  a  pwivate  in  the 
marines,  a  clerk  in  a  Goyermnent 
office,  or  a  f-fourth  form  boy  at 
Eton.  Now  I  come  under  the 
demon — demonima--(no — thtop — 
what  is  the  word  ?^  dom— denom — 
d-denomination — tnafth  it — ^I  come 
under  the  d-denomination  of  a  swell 
—  (in-in  feet — a  horvwid  swell — 
some  of  my  friends  call  me,  but 
tha;t^tk  only  their  flattewy)  and  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  f-fellah  in 
that  capacity  is  so  much  westwained 
by  rules  of  f-feshion — that  he  can 
scarcely  call  his  eye-glath  his  own. 
A  swell,  I  take  it,  is  a  fellah  who 
t-takes  care  that  he  swells,  as  well  as 
swells  who  swell  as  well  as  he 
(there's  thuch  lot  of  thwelling  in 
that  thentence — ha  ha— it's  what 
you  might  c-call  a  bitsting  definition^. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  a  f-fellah  is 
obliged  to  do  certain  things  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  whether  he 
likes  'em  or  no.  For  instance,  in 
the  season  I'ye  got  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
balls,  and  dwums,  and  tea-fights  in 
town  that  I  don't  care  a  bit  about — 
and  to  show  myself  in  the  Park 
wegularly  evewy  afternoon,  and 
latht  month  I  had  to  yictimize  my- 
thelf  down  in  the  countwy — shoot- 
ing—(a  bwutal  sort  of  amusement — 
by  the  way)— well,  about  the  end  of 
October  eyewy  one  goes  to  Bwighton 
— n-no  one  knowth  why— thafth  the 
betht  of  it— and  so  I  had  to  go  too — 
that's  the  wortht  of  it— ha  ha ! 

Not  that  if  8  such  a  b-bad  place 
after  aU— I  d-daresay  if  I  hadn't  ?iad 
to  go  J  should  haye  gone  aU  the 
same,  for  what  is  a  f-fellah  to  do 
who  ithn't  much  of  a  sportsman  just 
about  this  time?  There'thn-nothing 
particular  going  on  in  London  except 


that  widiculous  cawickachaw  of  mo 
at  the  Haymarket,  (which  I  told 
Sothem  the  other  day,  at  bweakfast, 
was  weally  too  bad)— tiiere'th  no  one 
at  the  clabs,  and  eyewything  is 
b-beathly  duU,  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  run  down  on  the  S.  Eastern 
Wailway  to  be— ha  ha !  Bwighton'd 
up  a  bit — (come,  th-that*s  not  bad 
for  an  impwomptu!) 

B-Bwighton  was  invented  in  the 
year  1784  by  his  Woyal  Highness 
George  P-Pwince  of  Wales— the 
author  of  the  shoe-buckle,  the  stand- 
up  collar  (a  b-beathly  inconvenient 
and  cut-throat  thort  of  a  machine), 
and  a  lot  of  other  ecthploded  things. 

He  built  the  Pavilion  down  there, 
which  looks  like  a  lot  of  petrified 
onions  fwom  Bwobdibnag  clapped 
down  upon  a  guard-house.  It  was 
sold  to  the  Town  for  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  1849— and  if  I 
may  y- venture  to  wemark  on  the 
twansaction,  I  think  the  T-Town 
wath  *  thold '  about  the  thame  time. 
However,  tiiere'th  a  jolly  sort  of 
garden  attached  to  the  buildmg,  in 
which  the  b-band  plays  twice  a 
week,  and  evewy  one  turns  in  there 
about  four  o'clock,  so  I  went  too — 
(n-not  two  o'clock  you  know  but 
f-four  o'clock).  I — I'm  vewy  fond 
of  m-martial  music  mythelf.  I 
like  the  dwums  and  the  t-twom- 
bones,  and  the  ophicleides,  and  all 
those  sort  of  inthtwuments — yeth — 
ethpethelley  the  bwass  ones— they're 
so  vewy  exthpiring,  they  are.  Thtoi> 
though,  ith  it  eartlipiring — or  p-per- 
thpirin^?— n-neither  of  'em  sound 
qmte  nght  Oh!  I  have  it  now 
— it-it's  iNthpiring— that'th  what  it 
is:  b-because  the  f-fellahs  hwtathe 
into  them.  That  weminds  me  of  a 
widdle  I  made  down  there  (I-I've 
taken  to  widdles  lately— and  weally 
if  th  avewy  harmleth  thort  of  a  way  of 
getting  thwough  the  morning— and 
it  amuthes  two  f-fellahs  at  onth, 
because  if-if  you  asthk  a  fellah  a  wid- 
dle, and  he  can't  guess  it— you  can 
have  a  jolly  good  laugh  at  him,  and 
—if  he — ^if  he  doth  guess  it,  he— I 
mean  you— no— that  is  the  widdle— 
stop— I— I'm  getting   oonfuthed— 
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wherewathi?    Ob,  I  know :  if-if  he 

doth  gness  it however— it  ithn't 

vewy  likely  he  would— bo  whafs 
the  good  of  thuppoeing  impwob- 
abilitieB?)  Well— tnith  was  the  wid- 
dle  I  made  —  I  thed  to  Sloper — 
(Sloper's  a  fwiend  of  mine — a  vewy 
good  thort  of  fellah  Sloper  is — ^I 
a-don*t  know  exactly  what  his  pwo- 
fession  would  be  called,  but  hith 
uncle  got  him  into  a  b-berth  where 
he  gets  f-five  hundwed  a  year— f-for 
doing  nothing  —  s-somewhere  —  I 
forget  where — but  I — I  know  he 
does  it^—I  thaid  to  Sloper—'  Why  is 
that  f-tellah  with  the  b-baasoon  1-like 
his  own  instwument?*  and  Sloper 
said,  '  How — how  the  dooth  rfiould 
I  know?*  (Ha  hal— I— I  thought 
he'd  give  it  up!)  So  I  thaid  to 
Sloper,  '  Why,  b-because  they  both 
get  blown — in  time*  You  i-thee  the 
joke  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
Sloper  did  thomehow:  all  he  thed 
was — '  V-vewy  mild.  Dundreary,' 
— «nd  t-tho  it  was  mild — thertainly 
f'for  October,  but  I  d'dont  thee  why  a 
f-fellah  should  go  making  wemarks 
about  the  weather  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  m-my  widdle.  In  this  pwo- 
menade  that  I  was  speaking  of;  you 
see  such  a  lot  of  mtunning  girls 
evewy  afternoon — dwessed  twemen- 
dous  swells,  and  looking  like — ^yes, 
by  Jove !  1-like  angels  in  cwinoline — 
there'th  no  other  word  for  it  There 
are  two  or  thwee  always  will  1-laugh, 
somehow,  when  I  meet  them— they 
do  now  weally,  I — I  almost  fancy 
they  wegard  me  with  intewest  I 
mutht  athk  Sloper  if  he  can  get  me  an 
intwoduction.  Whoknowth?  pwaps 
I  might  make  an  impwession — 1 11 
twy — I — IVe  got  a  little  conver- 
sational power and  theveral  new 

wethcoatB. 

I'm  thtopping  at  the  Bedford — 
you  know — my  bed-room  window 
overlookth  the  Parade  and — and  the 
bwiny  deep.  Are  you  f-fond  of 
thwimming  ?  I  am — ^vewy,  that  is 
in  shallow  water,  where  you  can 
k-keep  one  toe  at  the  bottom.  Of 
courth  I-I  don't  go  out  of  my  depth. 
That* s  a— a  sort  of  th-thing  no  fellah 
should  do— unless  he  f-falls  over- 
board, and  then  he  shouldn't  stay 
there  longer  than  he's  absolutely 
obhged.  It's  getting  wather  chilly 
in  the  water  just  now,  so  I  twied  the 


other  day  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
I  might  continue  my  sea  b-bath  and 
yet  keep  out  the  cold.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did :  I— I  never  said  a  word 
to  any  one  cm  the  matter,  but  I  just 
went  over  to  Hannington's  shop  (me 
morning,  and  I  took  one  of  the 
yoimg  men  there  aside— and  I  thaid 
to  hun  '  Aw— I  a  want  a  few 
yards  of  blanket' 

'Beg  pardon— my  Lud'— <oon- 
found  it  they  all  know  me  here) 
— beg  pardon,  of  what  did  you  say  ?' 

'  Of  blanket,'  I  wepeated. 

'  Beg  pardon,  my  Lud— dM  you 
mean  blanketting  for  ironing  out 
fine  linning  upon  2* 

'  Fine  linen  oe be  vfoshed' — ^I 

said — *  1  mean  blanket  thuch  as  you 
put  on  beds.' 

'  Beg  pardon— certainly,  my  Lud 
— ^Mr.  Selvage!  best  Witneys  this 
way  if  vbu  please.' 

So  they  bwought  me  some  jolly 
flufly  looking  stuff,  and  I  asked  for 
six  yards  of  it,  when  one  of  the  men 
(confound  his  impudence)  b^;an  U> 
gwin.  '  Beg  Ludship's  pardon,'  said 
he,  '  but  these  are  what  we  term 
"  Witney  "  blankets— and  we  couldn't 
cut  them— but  we  can  do  you  a  pair 
at  thirty-nine  and  sivinpinoe.' 

'  All  wight,'  I  said. 

'  Well,  not  quite  white,'  ^d  Mr. 
Selvage—'  but  as  near  as  the  wool 
can  be  bleached.' 

'  What  the  dooth  do  you  mean?* 
I  thaid; ' didn't  I  t-thay aU u«^^< I— 
I — ^I'U  take  'em — I  mean  you  may 
send  thenx  to  Messrs.  Melton  and 
Tweed  (my  tailors)— and  look  here- 
—don't  you  give  me  any  b-beathly 
copper  change  out  of  the  two  pounds 
or  rll  never  come  here  again. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  p-per^ 
ceived  what  my  object  wath  in  b-buy- 
ing  blankets.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
b-blanket  b-bathing  suit  made — 
coat,  wethcoat,  and  t-t-twowsers  to 
wear  in  the  water — ^w-wathn't  that  a 
thtunning  notion?  ha!  ha!  Old 
Melton  couldn't  miike  it  out  when  I 
gave  him  the  order — ^I — ha  I  hahee ! . 
I  told  him  it  was  for  cwicket  that  I 
was  having  the  suit  made — and  he 
thaid  he  thought  I  should  f-find  it 
wather  warm  (of  courth — the  v-vewy 
thing  I  wanted). 

Well,  the  things  were  thent  home 
in  a  few  days,  and  one  morning — I- 


and  the  '  Widdle^  he  made  there. 
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I  chose  wather  a  chilly  morning  on 
purpose— -I  p-packed  up  my  suit  in 
a  little  cari)et  bag  and  walked  down 
to  the  beach.  I  jumped  into  the 
b-bathing  machine,  changed  my 
d-dwess  in  a  twinkling — and  in  ano- 
tiier  moment  I  was  stwuggling  with 
the  waves.  Stwuggling  indeed! — 
you  can't  oontheive  the  thtate  I  was 
in.  In  the  first  place,  the  water 
twickled  up  my  thleeves,  down 
thwough  my  pockets,  in  at  my  weth- 
coat,  &c.  &o,,  in  the  motht  uncom- 
fortable way — ^but  that  wathn't  the 
wortht  of  it,  for  in  about  half  a 
minute  my  b-blanket  suit  became  tho 
satuwated  with  water  that  I  could 
thcarcely  move ;  and  as  for  cold — 
with  all  that  heavy  wet  thtuff  about 
me~you  may  imagine  all  I  suffered. 
The  bathing  man  (who,  I  dare  thay, 
thought  I  was  d-dewanged)  had  to 
help  me  up  the  thteps  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  I  vowed  I  would  never 
twy  expewiments  on  mythelf  again — 
only  fiuathy,  if  I'd  be^  thwown  in 
that  dwess  from  the  end  of  the  Chain 
Pier,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  as  sure  as  a  gun — yes,  and 
^nncr— I  mean  surer.  I  thought  the 
betht  plan  was  to  g-give  up  b-^thing 
fat  the  pwesent,  and  pwaps,  when 
the  sununer  season  weturns,  and 
by  the  time  I  go  into  the  water 
again,  I  shall  have  learnt  to  thwim 
better.* 

Bwighton  is  filling  fast  now.  You 
see  dwoves  of  ladies  evewy  day  on 
horseback,  widing  about  in  all  di- 
wections.  By  the  way,  I-I  muthtn't 
forget  to  mention  that  since  witing 
the  above  I  m-met  those  two  girls 
that  always  laugh  when  they  thee 
me,  at  a  tea-fight.  One  of  'em — the 
young  one— told  me,  when  I  was 
mtwoduced  to  her— in-in  confidence, 
mind — that  she  had  often  heard  of 
me  and  of  my  vnddks,  Tho  you  thee 
I'm  getting  quite  a  weputathun  that 
way.  The  other  m-moming,  at 
Mutton's,  she  wath  ch-chaffing  me 
again,  and  begging  me  to  tell  her 
the  latetht  thing  in  widdles.  Now,  I 
hadn't  heard  any  mythelf  for  thome 
time,  tho  I  couldn't  give  her  any 
veivy  gweat  noveliy,  but  a  fwiend  of 
mine  made  one  latht  theason  which  I 

*  We  do  not  quite  see  the  grounds  on 
which  his  lordship  bases  this  hypothesis ; 
however,  he  can  hot  try. — Ed.  L.  S. 


thought  wather  neat,  tho  I  athked  her 

WHEN  ITH  A  JAR  NOT  A  JAR? 

Thingularly  enough,  the  moment 
she  heard  thith  widdle  she  burtht  out 
laughing  behind  her  pockethand- 
kerchief! 

'  Good  gwacious!  what'th  the 
matter?'  said  I.  'Have  you  ever 
heard  it  befow?' 

'Never,'  she  said  emphatically, 
'  in  that  form ;  do,  please,  tell  me  the 
answer.' 

So  I  told  her— 

WHEN  rr  ITH  A  door! 
Upon  which  she— she  went  off  again 
in  hystewics.  I-I-I  never  did  see 
such  a  girl  for  laughing.  I  know  it 
is  a  good  widdle,  but  I  didn't  think 
it  would  have  such  an  effect  as 
that 

By  the  way,  Sloper  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  thought  he  had  heard 
the  widdle  before  somewhere — ^but 
it  was  put  in  a  different  way.  He 
said  the  way  he  heard  it  was — 

WHEN  ITH  A  DOOR  NOT  A  DOOR? 

and  the  answer — 

WHEN  IT  ITH  ajar! 

I-I've  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  lately,  and  though,  I  dare 
thay,  it— d-don*t  much  matter  which 
way  the  question  is  put,  still — ^pwaps 
the  last  f-form  is  the  betht.  It-it 
seems  to  me  to  wead  better.  What 
do  you  think? 

Awaiting  the  f-fevour  of  a  weply, 
I  am,  &c.  <&c.. 

Dundreary. 

P.S.-NowI  weckomember,  I  made 
thuch  a  jolly  widdle  the  other  day 
on  the  Ethplanade.  I  thaw  a  fellah 
with  a  big  New-Newfoundland  dog, 
and  he  inthpired  me — the  dog  you 
know — not  the  fellah — he  wath  a 
Itmatic.  I'm  keeping  the  widdle, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr. 
Editor. 

WHY  DOES  A  DOG  WAGGLE  HITH  TAIL? 

Give  it  up?    I  think  motht  fellahs 

will  give  that  up ! 

You  thee  the  dog  waggles  hith 

TAIL  BEOAUTH  THE  DOG'S  STWONGER 
THAN  THE  TAIL.  IP  HE  WATHN'T 
THE  TAIL  WOULD  WAGGLE  THE  DOG ! 

Ye-eth  —  thafth  what  I  call  a 
widdle.  If  I  can  only  wemoUect 
him  I  thall  athtonish  those  two  girls 
thome  of  these  days. 
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BEWARE ! 

I  KNOW  a  youth  who  can  flirt  and  flatter- 
Take  care ! 

He  loves  with  the  ladies  to  gossip  and  chatter- 
Beware!  beware! 
Trost  him  not. 
He  is  fooling  thee ! 

He  has  a  voice  of  varying  tone — 
Take  care ! 

It  echoes  many^  beside  thine  own — 
Beware!  beware! 

Trost  him  not — ^he  is  fooling  thee  I 

He  has  a  hand  that  is  sofk  and  white- 
Take  care! 

It  pressed  another  than  thine  last  night — 
Beware!  beware! 
Trust  him  not — 
He  is  fooling  thee! 

His  letters  are  glowing  with  love,  I  ween— 
Take  care! 

One  half  that  he  writes  he  does  not  mean- 
Beware!  beware! 

Trust  him  not— he  is  fooling  thee ! 
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He  ialks  of  truth,  and  of  deep  devotion— 

Take  care! 
Of  loving  truly  he  has  no  notion — 

Beware!  beware! 

Trust  him  not — 

He  is  foolinx  thee ! 
Your  heart  he  will  gain,  wim  his  dangerous  wiles  I 

Take  care! 
Of  his  whispered  words,  and  his  sighs,  and  his  smiles, 

Beware!  beware! 
Trust  him  not,  he  is  foohng  thee ! 

M.E.  R 
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YOU  are  the  shadow  of  a  vanished  form ! 
Your  simple  majesty  to  me  is  more 
Than  aught  else  of  earth's  beauty,  calling  back 
The  fitce  that  smiled  in  visions  that  are  o'er ! 

Methinks  that  in  my  heart  you  soon  might  stand 
Close  to  that  spot  whereon  another  stood, 

A  feJlen  idol  now — ^Ah !  many  gods 
Of  many  hearts  are  only  gilded  wood! 

Alas !  not  even  gilded — still  the  blind 
Magician  Love  hides  each  unsightly'stain ; 

But  Time  destroys  his  labour,  and  we  find 
Our  treasure  changed  to  common  wood  again. 

Such  was  my  idol's  history !  When  I  see 

One  of  his  features  on  another's  &C6, 
That  other— ah !  a  woman's  love  lives  long— 

Within  my  heart  finds  instantly  a  place. 

And  thus  have  you !  I  think  I  might  forget 
You  are  not  he — ^that  age  has  touched  my  brow, 

Did  I  not  see  the  glances  that  I  won. 
It  is  another's  turn  to  treasure  now ! 

In  that  I  recollect  that  all  is  changed ! 

Mine  are  October  days— yours,  laughing  June ; 
At  the  grave's  door  I  chant  a  psalm — ^you  sit 

And  sing  youth's  old  song  to  your  own  sweet  tune ! 

Oh,  cherish  her  who  joins  her  voice  with  yours, 
And  never  let  her  shudder  at  your  name ; 

For  if  she  knew  what  I  know,  she  would  fear 
Lest  in  twin  forms  the  spirit  were  the  some ! 

J.  r. 
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SUEKEPTITIOUS  (X)ERESPONDENCE. 


AUNT  Ellen  was  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,  and  looked  so  Tmaigry 
at  me  that  I  scarcely  dared  move 
from  the  breakfust-table.  She  knew 
as  well  as  I  did  that  the  Indian  mail 
was  dne ;  it  had  arrived  in  London 
on  Saturday,  and  consequently  I 
was  expecting  my  letter,  for  it  was 
on  a  Monday  morning  that  Aunt 
Ellen  was  so  grumpy.  I  must  tell 
you.  I  was  expecting  a  letter  from 
Frank,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
Frank  hasn't  got  a  penny,  and  is 
the  dearest,  darling  ooy  that  eyer 
said  to  any  one, '  I^  awfril  spoons 
on  you,  dearest.' 

WeU!  there  we  sat  at  breakfiast. 
Uncle  John  rubbing  his  knees  and 
arms  as  if  he  were  frictioning  in 
opodeldoc,  saying  it  was  '  really 
very  cold  for  &e  time  of  year,' 
repeating  this  observation  until  he 
grew  quite  warm  on  the  subject; 
and  getting  impatient  that  nobody 
agreed  with  him  or  contradicted 
YuB  assertion,  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
'  I  say  that  it  is  very  cold!'  looking 
60  enraged  that  he  formed  an  ad- 
mirable pendant  to  Aunt  Ellen.  As 
she  gave  no  answer  to  this  last  tem- 
pestuous observation,  I  ventured  to 
say  that  '  it  rms  very  cold,'  and  that 
'  I  thought  I  would  just  take  a  run 
down  the  avenue  to  the  lodge,  and 
meet  the  postboy,  to  warm  myself.' 
That  was  quite  siiffident  Off  they 
went  tantivy. 

Aunt.  '  So  that  we  should  not  see 
your  letters.' 

Uncle.  'Some  more  clandestine 
correspondence.' 

'  Surreptitious  communications.' 

'  Reception  of  forbidden  missives.' 

'Wicked!' 

'  Atrocious!' 

'  Scandalous !'    (The  great  word.) 

Uncle  (always  harping  on  cold). 
'CJool,  csim,  cold-blooded  villainy! 
And  as  for  that  young  puppy  Frank 
HoUy,  I'll-I'U— I'U ' 

'  What  will  you  do  to  him,  uncle, 
dear?'  said  I. 

'Hum!  I'm  thinking.  He's  so 
for  off.  But  I'll  have  the  postboy 
discharged.    A  cunning,  artfril,  con* 


niving  scoundrel,  who  detivers  in- 
flammatory despatches  just  as  he 
would  tax-papers:  oooUy,  delibe- 
rately under  my  very  nose !  He  is 
a  wicked,  decehful  fellow,  and  111 
have  him  discharged !' 

'  And  I,'  continued  Aunty, '  fofrbad 
you  to  go  out  oi  the  house.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  in  tJie  little  perk>ar 
directly  after  break&st' 

All  this  because  I  had  uttered  the 
word  postboy ! 

WeU,  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  obey, 
80,  leaving  the  break&st-table,  I 
went  into  the  hall,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  little  parlour,  when  brother 
Charles's  hat  tempted  me.  He  had 
gone  to  see  some  of  the  tenants  early 
that  morning,  and  had  left  his  round 
black  hat  carelessly  on  the  marble 
slab  near  the  cloak-stand.  I  oft^ 
thought  I  should  look  nice  in  that 
httle  hat,  so  I  put  it  cm  just  to  see. 
I  was  caught!  It  was  a  magic 
hat!!  I  no  sooner  had  it  on  my 
head  than  an  invisible  lumd  seized 
the  rim,  and  dragged  me  malgrd  moi 
out  by  the  door  and  down  the 
avenue  at  such  a  rate !  out  through 
the  gates  of  the  lodge,  down  we 
Uttie  lane,  where,  meeting  the  post- 
boy, I  suppose  the  spell  was  broken, 
for  it  suddenly  stopped. 

Joe  the  postboy  held  out  two 
letters  for  MS^s  A^ees.  '  And  'un 
o'  them's  from  Ingia,  M^fe,'  he  said. 

'  Very  well,  Joe.    And  the  other?* 

'  From  Lunnun,  Me5s.' 

'  Give  me  the  London  one.  And 
you  see  this  key  basket?  Well, 
when  I'm  looking  round  the  other 
way,  just  drop  it  in  there,  so  that  I 
don't  see  it' 

Joe  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  I  gave 
him  a  shilling  to  enlist  him—in 
Frank's  cause  and  mine. . 

I  held  the  London  letter  con- 
spicuously in  my  hand  as  I  sedately 
walked  up  the  avenue,  expecting 
every  minute  to  see  Aunt  Ellen 
coming  after  me.  But,  no ;  no  one 
came.  As  I  got  near  the  house  I 
came  to  a  littie  path  leading  to  the 
shrubbery.  I  turned-  down  it,  and 
descending  three  littie  steps,  was 
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in  a  nice,  qniet,  secluded  spot  in 
our  shrubbery  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  looked  at  the  many- 
coloured  leaves  on  the  ground,  I 
watched  cock-robin  as  he  perched 
saucily  quite  near  me,  and  tossing 
my  key  basket,  I  saw  a  strange 
letter  ihere.  "Well,  to  be  sure !  how 
very  odd  !  Who  could  have  put  it 
there  ?  I  can  declare  Joe  gave  me 
but  one  letter.  It  mugt  be  very 
important,  so  I  had  better  read  it  at 
once.  I  broke  the  seal  of  this  '  Sur- 
reptitious communication '  (as  aunt 
ealls  them).  I  turned  my  back  to 
the  house,  in  case  anybody  should 
be  looking.  In  fsict,  I  went  a  few 
yards  fiirther  on,  leaving  my  key 
basket  on  a  bank  with  the  London 
letter  in  ii  Uncle  said  it  was  cold, 
but  I  was  quite  in  a  glow.  I  un- 
folded the  thin  paper,  uid  ihen  read 
such  a  sweet,  dear,  loving,  sensible 
letter,  beginning,  '  My  own  dear 
darling,  I  have  got  my  troop,  and 
shall  come  over  next  spring  to 
fetch  you  for  my  little  deary  wifey.' 
And  so  it  went  on,  talking  about 
the  &lling  of  the  autumn  leaves, 
and  snow  &lling  on  the  ground  as 
a  cloak  to  keep  the  flowers  and 
other  vegetables  from  freezing. 
And  so  he  managed  that  Hope 
should  be  my  cloak  to  keep  my 
heart  warm  to  him,  and  lots  of  other 
pretty  sentiments,  calling  me  all  the 
pet  names  imaginable,  and  all  in  the 
superlative,  ending  by  '  Give  my 
best  regards  to  your  oM  tiger  of  an 
uncle,  and  tell  him  he  may  keep  all 
his  money,  ani,  more  especially,  his 
aster  Ellen.'  With  this  very  satis- 
factory, cool,  calm,  cold-blooded,  vil- 
lainous correspondence  (as  uncle 
calls  it)  snugly  hidden  near  my 
heart,  I  returned  to  my  basket  and 
to  the  house,  where,  in  the  little 
parlour,  I  found  Aunt  Ellen  biting 
her  nails  furiously. 

'Aunty,  dear,'  I  said,  'will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  show  you  the  leir 
ter?' 

'  You  wicked,  naughty,  sinful 
child,  give  it  to  me  directly.  Oh  I 
you  naughty  child.* 

I  gave  her  the  letter  as  it  was. 
This  obedience  on  my  plurt  caused 
her  severe  countenance  to  relax. 
She  put  on  her  spectacles,  and 
read:— 


*  Miss  Agnes  Warden  to 

Madame  Frederika, 
Milliner  and  Court  Di-essmaker. 

£.  t.  d. 
1  Black  lace  trimmed  skirt  .  10  10  0 
Trimming  to  ditto  .  .  .  .550 
Head-dress  to  ditto  •  .  .  .  2  15  0 
Boddioe  garniture  to  ditto  .  .  I  12  6 
Chatelaine  wreath  to  ditto        .330 

Making 3  12     0 

Materials  for  boddice  ...  1  10  0 
1  Black  gbc^jupe  .  ...550 
Lining  to  ditto 0  10    0 


Total 


34     2     6 


With  Madame  Frederika's  compliments.' 

She  grumbled  a  little  at  the  above, 
but  gave  me  a  kiss  on  condition  I 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more. 

Having  settled  this  httle  extrava- 
gance (but  it  was  a  sweet  dress),  I 
went  to  Uncle  John  in  his  library, 
and  thus  addressed  him : — 

'  My  dear  old  uncle,  here  is  a 
letter  from  Frank.  You  know  I 
don*t  care  a  pin  about  him,  but  as 
he  has  been  so  good  in  taking  care 
of  those  poor  ladies  and  children  at 
Lucknow,  who  were  but  little  to 
him,  I  think  him  specially  adapted 
for  taking  care  of  an  unprotected 
female  lil^  me,  whom  he  says  he 
loves  devotedly ' 

*  But  Agnes,  dear ' 

'  Hush!  or  I'll  cry!  I'U  scream! 
rU  stamp!  TU  feint!  Oh!  you 
cold — cold-hearted,  unnatural  uncle ! 
I— I— I-I ' 

*  Goodness  gracious!  Dear,  dear 
Aggy.  No,  no;  now  don'i  Do 
what  you  like;  you  quite  frighten 
me,  child.    Do  what  you  like.' 

Seeing  him  take  it  so  quietly,  I 
immediately  recovered.  I  caught 
hold  of  his  dear  old  grey  head,  and 
kissed  it  all  over.  And  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  him  say — 

'  If  s  not  so  cold,  Agnes  dear. 
But  you  are  a  little  humbug.  What 
will  Aunt  Ellen  say?' 

'Oh!  nothing,  uncle  dear.    I've 

?romised  her  I'd  never  do  it  again, 
suppose  I  can  write  to  Frank?' 
'  Yes,  you  puss.' 

Of  course  I  dreaded  explanations, 
and  when  they  came  there  was  a  to- 
do!  but  my  letter  was  gone;  and 
Uncle  John  whispered  something  in 
Aunt  Ellen's  ear  which  seemed  to 
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pacify  her.    As  I  am  now  married,  darling  little  cherab.     Well!   she 

I  may  say  what  that  something  was.      has  dressed  four,  and 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  she  would  My  husband  has  just  come  in, 

have  the  dressing  and  nursing  of  a  sol  must  leare  oS. 


Drawn  by  R.  Barnes. 
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UP  SNOWDON  AND  DOWN  UPON  THE  BANGOR  BARD. 


WHEN  John  Bull  begins  to  travel, 
he  is  mighty  severe  on  domes- 
tic institutions.  Brown  the  cosmo- 
polite, Brown  the  erratic,  Brown  who 
looks  down  with  lofty  contempt  on 
English  deportment,  dwellings,  dog- 
mas, dinners,  dress,  is  wont  to  lec- 
tore  honest  homebi^  Jones  on  the 
subject  of  nationaUties ;  condemns 
his  habits  of  life,  the  management  of 

VOL.  n.— NO.  XI.* 


his  household,  the  shape  of  his  hat^ 
the  cooking  of  his  mutton,  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  wound  the  pride 
of  any  true-bom  Briton.  One  of 
Brown's  keenest  shafts  is  directed  at 
that  invariable  exordium  with  which 
Mr.  Jones  opens  a  conversation,  viz., 
the  state  of  the  barometer — *  Good 
morning— fine  day,  ibdH  it?'  '  Good 
evening— deal  of  rain  we've  had  this 
a  I 
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veektobesDie!'  '  How  d'ye  do  ?— 
not  so  cold  this  afternoon,  d'ye  think 
80?'  'Well,  how  are  you  getting  on? 
— ^wind  seems  to  have  changed  since 
last  night/  &c.  &c, 

*  Why  on  earth/  says  Brown, 
'  most  you  always  take  the  weather 
for  yonr  text?' 

Why?  I  retort  on  the  part  of 
Jones— I,  who  have  climbed  the 
ragged  Alps  and  cruised  in  the  blue 
Mediterranean--who  have  mounted 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and  de- 
scended into  Boman  catacombs — 
who  have  eaten  sauer  kraut  at 
Frankfort  and  maocaroni  at  Naples — 
I,  in  short,  who  have  accomplished 
that  wond^ul  European  tour  which 
seems  to  have  become  part  of  an 
Englishman's  education, — ^whydoes 
Joiies — why  do  I— and,  if  you  come 
to 'that,  why  do  .you,  dear  Brown, 
thpugh  you  won't  admit  it — why  do 
we  a// attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  weather  ?  Why,  because  it  does 
of  A  truth  and  really  influence  our 
&te  in  life,  our  chances  of  success, 
our  health  and  tempers,  in  a  won- 
drous way,  on  this  '  right  little  tight 
little  island.'  Ask  the  Cornish  fish- 
ermen, the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
the  station-master  on  a  junction  line, 
your  London  physician,  tradesman, 
cabdriver,  how  far  the  weather  con- 
cerns them,  their  cures  and  profits, 
and  then  remember  the  difference 
which  a  bright  summer's  morning 
or  dull  November  fog  will  make  in 
your  spirits,  Mrs,  Brown's  manner 
to.  you  at  breakfast  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  curls),  and  Master  Jemmy's 
cough.  Tes,  let  us  confess  that  in 
our  variable  climate  the  height  of 
the  mercury  is  an  important  point. 
After,  '  Commong  aUey-vooV  we  will 
a^y,  '  Ked  fay  ho  V  and  let  Mossoo 
laugh  if  he  will  at  our  insularities. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  morning 
(I  might  have  said  so  at  once  without 
all  thjs  palaver)  when  we  met  at 
break&st  one  day  last  month,  which 
we  had  fixed  on  for  our  ascent  of 
Snowdon.  The  sky  was  blue  and 
dear,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy,  at 
Bon  y  Dyffiryn  when  we  packed  up 
our  sandwiches,  filled  our  flasks,  and 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for 
our  expedition.  A  large  open  car, 
which  held  six  conveniently  besides 
a  seat  on  the  box,  with  a  pair  of 


stout  greys,  good '  at  the  collar '  and 
in  excellent  condition,  awaited  us 
outside  the  porch  of  the '  Painters' 
Best'  Our  party  consisted  of  Richard 
Dewberry  JSsq.,of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  barnister ;  Mr.  Stippler,  the 
fjEunous  prse-BaphaeHte ;  my  cousins, 
the  three  Misses  Winsome,  with 
their  revered  pam ;  and  the  humble 
author  of  these  lines.  The  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  of  the  weather,  backed 
by  the  enormous  break&st  of  which 
we  (of  course  I  now  allude  to  the 
men)  had  partaken,  might  have  kept 
us  in  good  spirits  on  the  road,  with- 
out the  additional  stimulus  of  bitter 
ale  witii  which  Messrs.  Stippler  and 
Dewberry  assuaged  their  tnirst  in 
copious  (kaughts  at  the  Pen-y-gwryd 
inn.*  As  it  was,  those  gentiemen 
declared  themselves  prepared  for  two 
Snowdons,  and  gallantly  undertook 
to  carry  either  of  the  Miss  Winaomes 
who  might  i^^u^e  their  services  in 
the  ascent.  The  fact  is,  that  owing 
to  the  influx  of  autumnal  tourists, 
all  the  ponies  but  one  were  engaged, 
and  the  only  available  guide  was  tiie 
boy  who  led  it.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ladies  should  ride  by  turns, 
and  Master  Sandy  entered  on  his 
double  duty  of  muleteer  and  cicerone. 
That  both  offices  were  sinecures  was 
soon  apparent  It  is  true  that  he 
held  on  by  the  bridle;  but  as  for 
leading,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it 
was  the  pony  who  led  Sandy,  not 
Sandy  the  pony ;  and  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  pony  knew  his  way  l^e 
best  When  any  one  was  on  his 
back,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
have  forfeited  a  feed  of  com  (and 
goodness  knows  how  few  it  had 
tasted)  sooner  tlian  stumble,  but, 
relieved  of  his  burden,  over  stony 
paths  it  seemed  to  delight  in  trip- 
ping and  fEilling  about  in  the  most 
reckless  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'JJook  here — ^I'm  an  old  stager — 
don't  talk  to  me  about  knees— mine 
are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing— Pve 
been  "down"  in  every  pace,  and 
like  it' 

The  road  at  first  is  but  a  gentle 
slope,  up  which  a  car  may  dnve  a 
mile  or  so  with  care,  but  even  then 
y6u  have  attained  sufficient  height 

♦  I  may  have  had  a  modest  quencher 
myself;  but  that  is  not  to  the  pintf  as  my 
friead  Wagsby  would  have  observed. 
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to  look  down  far  into  the  \alley 
which  lies  mapped  out  below— half 
coltiyated  here  and  there  in  meadow 
land,  and  fenced  about  with  rude 
stone  hedges,  or  rising  into  rocky 
knolls,  where  ferns  grow  green  and 
plenteous,  with  just  a  clump  of 
stunted  oak  by  way  of  viceroy  to 
the  forest  king  in  that  wild  territory 
through  which  the  river  dashes  on 


lis  course,  as  if  impatient  of  the 
winding  route  that  Nature  left  it,  in 
one  long  stream  of  angry  foam. 

As  the  road  became  steeper  and 
narrower  we  paired  off  in  couples- 
Miss  Eitiy  leading  the  van  on  her 
pDuy  accompanied  by  Sandy,  while 
Rose  and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  dis- 
cussing, as  we  went,  a  hundred 
topics.    What  magic  is  there  in  the 


mountain  air  which  makes  us  walk 
and  talk  so  much  ?  I  have  known 
the  most  silent  women,  the  laziest 
men,  grow  garrulous  and  brisk  upon 
the  lull-side.  An  altitude  of  some 
three  thousand  feet  wiU  jhave  on 
some  of  us  a  wonderful  eSect  The 
stale  conventionalities  of  modem 
life  —  the  'quips  and  quirks'  of 
fashionable  slang— are  clean  forgot- 
ten at  that  height  from  cold  Bel- 
gravia.  Debrett  and  Burke  are  ba- 
nished from  our  minds,  the  'Hints 
on  Etiquette*  ignored.  My  fiur 
cousins  had  wisely  adapted  their 
costume  to  the  nature  of  our  excur- 
sion, and  looked  very  charming  in 


their  straw  hats  and  linsey  dresses. 
If  hoops  were  not  entirely  dispensed 
with  (and  for  be  it  from  me  to  gratify 
any  undue  curiosity  on  this  point), 
they  were  at  least  of  moderate  di- 
mensions and  came  in  nobody's  way. 
Indeed,  to  my  taste  (not  cultivated, 
I  admit,  and  utterly  uninfluenced  by 
Paris  &shions)  these  simple  rob^ 
became  their  wearers  more  than  all 
the  finery  they  don  on  state  occa- 
sions. It  is  Venus  Exopdis — the 
rustic  goddess — not  the  stai-ched 
Athenian  deiiy,  whom  I  adore.  Chloe 
nailing  up  peaches  in  her  cottage 
bonnet  has  infinitely  more  charm  for 
me  than  Chloe  smirking  in  the  draw- 

N     3   I    2 
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in^f-ioom  behind  her  fto.  Soloom- 
phmented  Miss  Rose  on  her  appear- 
ance, and  begged  that  thenceforth 
she  would  appear  in  linsey. 

'Bien,  mon  cher!'  replied  that 
lady  (who  has  recourse  to  tne  French 
Yocabulary  when  she  wants  to  be 
satirical), '  and  of  course  the  rest  of 
my  toilette  must  be  in  keeping.  I 
have  a  stout  pair  of  Balmond  boots 
with  good  thick  soles,  which  I  will 
keep  for  my  next  ball ;  they  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  "  deux-tempe." 
May  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
haiul,  sir?  Of  course  I  must  wear 
no  gloves,  and * 

'But  my  dear  cousin'— I  begin. 

'  But  my  dear  cousin,'  cries  Rose, 
'  that  would  be  only  complying  with 
your  suggestions.  To  please  you  I 
must  positively  renounce  dancing, 
or  appear  in  that  costume.  Ck>nfe88 
now,  Jack,  that  being  a  painter,  you 
look  on  this  (question  fix)m  too  pic- 
turesque a  pomt  of  view.  There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  all  things — if 
we  are  to  believe  our  copybooks  at 
school.  You  would  be  the  first  to 
complain  if  I  were  not  weU  gant^. 
In  Arcadia — in  Utopia — wherever 
the  model  community  may  be,  your 
nymphs  may  dress  as  they  please ; 
but  here  in  England — in  the  year — 
yes,  you  may  laugh,  sir,  and  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say—well, 
perhaps  in  this  month  of  the  year 
1862,  we  modem  ladies  must  con- 
form a  little— 1  mean  as  £u:  as  we 
can  afford — to  the  fisishions,  yes,  and 
folUes  of  the  day.  Are  bonnets  to 
be  worn  large  this  season?  We 
send  them  off  to  be  amplified  by 
Madame  Batiste.  Are  small  chapeaux 
in  vogue?  We  cut  off  the  redun- 
dant straw.  Whether  our  skirts  are 
worn  with  flounces,  or  trimmed  "  en 
dentelle,"  is  by  no  means  so  unim- 
portant as  you  suppose.  And  as  for 
our  wearing  "  stuff  "  on  all  occasions, 
how  would  you  like,  sir,  to  walk 
down  Begent  Street  in  a  "  pork-pie  " 
hat,  or  wear  coloured  gloves  at  a 
soiree  ?  Tou  are  inconsistent.  Jack, 
and  preach  what  you  couldn't  prac- 
tise.' 

Of  course,  there  was  no  answering 
these  arguments,  and  so,  fearing  I 
should  betray  my  weakness,!  thought 
fit  at  this  juncture  to  change  the 
conversation,   and    pointed   out   a 


mountain  llyn,  to  the  boidevs  of 
which  we  were  now  approaching. 
Ib  there  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  Enghdi  landscape  so  deeply  im- 

?re68ive  as  these  mountain  lakes? 
'he  utter,  native  loneliness  of  that 
deep  blue-black  abyss  <^  water,  in 
which,  maybe,  no  human  being  has 
ever  bathed— no  boat  has  ever  floated 
— ^no  angler  cast  his  fly — ^the  rocky 
shore  just  darkly  mirrored  out  on 
its  smooth  surface— dari^ly,  but  ac- 
curately, line  for  line!  One  sees  no 
outlet  for  this  water— no  source  firom 
which  it  flowed — ^yet  there  it  lies  as 
pure  as  crystal,  without  a  ripple  on 
its  sur&ce,  or  noisome  weed  to  mar 
its  purity.  You  hardly  dare  to 
throw  a  pebble  in  for  fear  you  should 
disturb  some  £Eur  Undine,  or  raise  an 
awful  river-god  to  tempt  or  snatch 
you  into  depths  below. 

Miss  Winsome  and  I,  gazing  tc>ge- 
ther  on  this  romantic  scene,  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  hilloo ! 
which  made  the  hills  ring  again  all 
round  us.  The  shout  went  forth 
from  Master  Sandy's  lungs,  who, 
having  arrived  at  the  spot  most 
favourable  for  trying  the  effects  of 
the  echo,  had  now  given,  at  Kitty's 
request,  this  specimen  of  his  vocal 
powers.  I  think  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken  on  the  road,  and 
having  repeated  this  ejaculation 
twice  or  thrice  with  great  ^nphasis, 
he  fell  to  thrashing  the  pony  with 
the  utmost  good  nature,  and  relapsed 
into  his  former  silence. 

Another  Mt  of  winding  road  brings 
us  to  the  level  of  a  copper  mine; 
and  those  of  our  par^  who  are 
knowing  in  such*  matters  (as,  for 
instance,  Miss  Laura  Winsome  and 
Mr.  Dewberry)  begin  to  tap  the  rock 
mysteriously  with  little  hammers, 
examine  it  with  the  air  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  pocket  fragments  of 
the  glittering  ore.  A  Httife  further 
on,  and  by  the  borders  of  another 
lake,  we  see  a  row  of  gaunt  and  roof- 
less houses,  compared  with  which 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii 
would  be  a  cheerful  thoroughfare. 
In  these  the  minere  used  to  live— at 
least  I  suppose  they  tried  to  do  so— 
but  the  damp  and  dreariness  of  the 
place  must  have  been  dreadful  to 
encounter.  I  never  saw  a  more 
romantic — or  more  rheumatic— site 
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for  dwellings.  From  this  point  we 
b^an  to  expenenoe  what  little  diffi- 
culties there  were  in  the  ascent.  A 
steep  and  ragged  slope  coyeied  with 
loose  fragments  of  the  mountain  rock 
(except  where  now  and  then  the 
scanty  herbage  of  that  barren  soil 
appeared)  had  to  be  mounted  first, 
and  here  it  was  that  Sandy  became 
of  some  little  use  in  showing  us  the 
shortest  cut&— sometimes  along,  but 
offcener  across  the  zigzag  notches 
which  he  called  'the  patib.'  How 
we  all  tripped  and  stumbled  on 
our  road— how  Kitty  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  trusting  to  her 
own  little  boots  rather  than  the 
lazy  beds  of  the  Pen-y-Gwryd  pony 
—how  that  quadruped,  on  finding 
himself  relieved  from  his  fiur  bur- 
den, fell  about  in  all  directions,  and 
tried  [how  near  he  could  go  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  without  pcwi- 
tively  tumblmg  over — how  Mr.  win- 
some became  unduly  nervous,  and 
conceived  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
bined phenomena  of  a  landslip  and 
a  thunderstorm  occurring  for  our 
special  benefit— how  Mr.  Eichard 
devoted  himself  to  the  assistance  of 
my  eldest  cousin,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  continually  on  the  most 
absurd  pretexts— how  the  feur  Bose 
disdained  any  similar  help  on  my 
part,  and  skipped  along  in  the  most 
mdependent  manner— and  how  Stip- 
pler  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  take  several,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  by  no  means  moderate 
pidls  at  tiie  whisky-flask— all  these 
are  incidents  more  easily  imagined 
than  described ;  but  the  most  pro- 
voking part  of  the  business  was  that 
by  tluis  time  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  for  and  near,  and  just  as 
we  were  getting  a  peep  of  tie  dis- 
tant country,  down  came  the  rain  in 
bUovt  but  certain  drops.  Of  course 
we  were  all  in  duty  bound  to  make 
light  of  this.  It  was  nothing:  it 
woidd  blow  off:  it  would  hold  up: 
it  wasn't  worth  speaking  of:  it  was 
a  passing  shower:  it  couldn't  last 
long :  it  looked  bright  enough  away 
to  tiie  west  As  to  the  east,  it  was 
quite  fine  over  there :  tiiat  was  cer- 
tain (how  very  singular  it  is  that  it 
should  always  be  fine  on  these  occa- 
sions except  just  where  you  wish!). 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 


done  but  to  move  on:  we  were 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the 
summit— so  Sandy  said;  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  [reached  a  narrow  ledge 
of  table-land  enveloped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere so  dense  that  neither  right 
nor  left,  nor  up  nor  down,  for  a 
dozen  yards  around  us  could  we  see 
anything  but— fog.  0  !  luckless 
Craig  Eryri!  was  it  for  this  we 
scaled  thy  giddy  heights?  Where 
is  that  grand  prospect  of  the  United 
Kingdoms   which   the  Guide-book 

Coised?  Where  is  the  Isle  of 
,  '  sparkling  with  ocean  lights?' 
the  Menai,  'running  like  a  silver 
thread  in  web  of  verdure?'  where 
Anglesey,  with  her  fair  lulls  and 
coasts  '  spread  like  a  map  before  the 
eye?'  We  cannot  see  Carnarvon 
Castle ;  tiie  ruddy  veins  of  old  Crib 
Goch  refract  no  '  sanguine  rays'  for 
us.  We  came  up  here  with  no 
small  toil  and  trouble  to  see  a  pano- 
rama, and  lo!  we  are  rewarded  by 
lust  that  sort  of  view  which  a  scul- 
lery affords— upon  a  washing  day. 

On  a  small  plateau  at  the  end  of 
the  ridge  afore-mentioned  are  two 
rival  establishments  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hotels,  but  which,  in  r^ty> 
are  a  couple  of  wooden  huts  growing 
out  of  a  basement  of  rough  stone 
masonry  revetted  by  empty  beer- 
bottles.  To  do  the  landlords  justice, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  active  tout- 
ing on  either  side,  and  neither  stooped 
to  disparage  the  other's  claims.  The 
visitor  is  left  to  choose  between 
their  respective  merits,  which  are 
naively  announced  in  the  following 
terms: — 


T.  roBerts  the 

SNOWDON 

C '^SUMMIT   HOTEL ^^ > 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT 

ON  SNOWDEN  BED  SUPER 

AND  BREAKFAST  FOR  6/ 

EACH  PERSON 

■  ♦  ■ 

TEA   COFFEE   HAM   AND 
EQGS 
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R.   M. 

WiLLlAMS 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

LICENSED   TO    SELL 

PORTER  ^ 

5  AND   Spi= 

irits 

&C, 

&c.  &c. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  preBtige  of  the  oldest 
establishment  and  that  of  the  origi- 
nal Williams,  we  thought  it  better 
to  enter  the  first  hostelry  we  reached, 
which  I  think  belonged  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams aforesaid.  It  consists,  as  fiur  as 
I  recollect,  of  a  coflfee-room,  a  kitchen, 
and  an  outhouse.  We  entered  the 
first  apartment— a  sort  of  amalgama- 
tion of  a  small  luggage-office  and  a 
Bamsgate  bathing-machine.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  deal  table, 
two  benches,  and  a  little  stump  bed- 
stead, which  was  trying  with  all  its 
might  to  look  like  a  sofiEi.  The 
walls,  hung  with  a  paper  printed 
with  a  sort  of  seaweed  and  rasp- 
berry pattern,  were  farther  deco- 
rated by  numerous  portraits  of  the 
Carnarvon  and  Bolgelly  coach  at  full 
speed,  accompanied  by  announce- 
ments as  to  the  hours  when  tiiat 
trusiy  Tehicle  departed  on  its  route. 
There  was  a  little  fire  in  a  little 
stove,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
some  of  which  certainly  got  out  of 
the  roof  through  an  iron  tube,  but 
put  back  again  owing  to  distress 
of  weather,  and  circulated  freely 
round  the  room. 

The  rain  came  pitilessly  down,  and 
prevented  us  from  exploring  even 
the  precincts  of  the  Summit  Hotel. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  no- 
thing to  be  done,  except  to  sit  in 
the  bathing-machine,  to  eat  our 
sandwiches,  drink  the  Snowdon  beer 
(such  beer!)  and  read  the  visitors' 
book,  which  accordingly  was  brought 
for  our  perusal.  What  wonderful 
entries — what  astounding  ortho- 
"~aphy — what   pungent   wit    and 

gh-flown  sentiment  the  pages  of 


this  precious  volume  disdose.   Here 
18  aspedmen: — 

*  I  am  one  of  3  poor  sola  who  left  D — 
Hot«]  with  the  intention  of  witnessing  the 
sonrise  from  the  soromit  of  Snowdon,  but 
it  being  nther  cold  the  old  /dZrr  kept  hu 
cloak  on  for  serend  boon  and  conseqoeotl  j 
diaappointed  us  weary  pilgrims.  We  aaw 
nought  of  his  pretty  &oe.' 

Here  is  a  testimonial  from  a  more 
fortunate  British  tourist : — 

*  A.  B.  had  a  first  rate  rew  on  the  somit 
could  see  for  50  miles  around  saw  all  the 
lakes  and  mountains  and  had  a  very  obliging 
guid.  Nothing  like  the  seenery  and  I  can 
assure  you  nothing  like  beer — espeasefy 
here.'* 

The  next  description,  though  a 
little  obscure,  may  be  said  to  border 
on  the  sublime : — 

*  Made  my  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdon  on  the  night  of  August  — th,  1862. 
The  Tiew  is  at  once  soul  inspiring  and  aw*> 
conmianding :  the  clouds  sleep  at  its  base, 
and  the  abysses  formed  by  mists  are  dark 
and  fearful,  while  the  sun  at  times  asserts 
his  authority  and  shows  to  the  eager 
obserrer  the  awful  realms  below.* 

Further  on  we  find  a  record  of 
which  brevity  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic : — 

'John  Brown     \      Trin  Coll : 
*  Tom  Smith       /      Oxford. 
•FromPen-y-gwrydtoBeddgellert.    NO 
VIEW.* 

An  enterprising  clerical  gentle- 
man with  a  lofty  contempt  for 
syntax  thus  chronicles  his  experi- 
ence:— 

«  The  Rev.  X.  Y.  and  Mrs.  Z.  ascended 
Snowdon  the  blank  day  of  blank,  and  could 
only  say  **  spero  roeliora  "—ascended  on 
the  dash  day  of  dash,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  splendid  riew.' 

The  Snowdon  brew— weak  as  it  is 
— ^has  the  effect  of  stimulating  a 
certain  order  of  wit,  which  occasion- 
ally finds  vent  in  tiie  shape  of  epi- 
gram; and  I  think  the  flatness  of 
tiie  beer  is  wiell  represented  in  tlie 
following  lines : — 


*  I  beg  to  concur  entirely  with  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion.  I  never  saw  or  d^mk 
anything  like  it.  If  I  were  Messrs.  Bass 
&  Co.,  1  should  protest  ngainst  my  bottles 
being  put  to  such  ignoble  use,  espeasely  as 
one  shilling  per  pint  is  charged  for  the  con- 
coctien. 
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'  Arrived  at  the  sammit  but  only  to  find 
The  grab— not  the  scenery — quite  to  my 
mind.  .  t.  Partbidge.' 

To  which  a  fecetions  commen- 
tator has  added  this  remark  in  alln- 
sion  to  the  ornithological  character 
of  the  writer's  name : — 

*  I  should  not  hare  thought  this  soil 
toiled  your  heak,  Sir,  No  doubt  yours  is 
a  very  hard  one.' 

Funny,  funny  dog! 

I  will  not  multiply  instances  of 
this  thoroughly  Anglican  propen- 
sity—this wonderful  disposition  to 
scribble  nonsense,  which  at  once 
distinguishes  the  British  snob  from 
all  other  snobs  in  the  world.  Just 
as  an  English  gentleman  is  a  model 
to  all  gentlemen  in  Europe,  so 
English  vulgarity,  to  my  mind, 
takes  precedence  of  any  type  one 
finds  abroad.  Any  type  mdeed! 
Who  is  it  scrawls  his  name  at  the 
top  of  St.  Peter's?  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar?  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs? 
I  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  artist 
who  painted  his  name  in  large  let- 
ters on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and, 
no  doubt,  thought  it  would  go  down 
to  posterity  in  coi\junction  with  that 
Egyptian  monarch.  Who  are  these 
gentlemen  who  record  their  impres- 
sions of  scenery — their  opinions  of 
beer — who  write  their  songs  and 
sentiments  in  a  public  cofiee-room? 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  experience 
of  others ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  any 
one  inscribe  more  than  his  name  in 
a  'Visitors'  book.'  Somehody mxiBt 
do  it — thafs  certain.  SoTnebody 
must  invoke  his  feeble  muse  to  fill 
that  quarto  volume.  What  say  you. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson? 
Gmlty  or  not  guilty?  'Scribimus 
indocti  doctique.'  Sobeii  But  this 
vain  and  foolish  scribbling — this 
presumption  that  the  travelling 
public  cares  to  read  our  ideas  of 
mountain  beauty  in  a  ledger— to 
know  what  we  had  for  supper  at 
the  'Magpie  and  Stump'— or  how 
many  nmes  Matilda  Jane  walked 
after  break&ust !    Preposterous. 

The  ladies  sat  for  near  an  hour 
in  this  dingy  salon  discussing  various 
subjects  until  the  rain  was  over,  and 
thought  themselves  lucky  that  it 
stopped  when  it  did,  for  ti^e  roof  of 


the  Sunmiit  Hotel  is  not  calculated 
to  keep  out  more  than  a  certaLa 
amount  of  Iwater,  and,  indeed,  after 
a  time  becomes  a  sort  of  roomy 
shower-bath.  It  was  then  that, 
seeking  Master  Sandy  with  the  in- 
tention of  retracing  our  steps,  we 
found  that  youth  snugly  ensconced 
beside  the  kitchen  fire,  with  a  huge 
pUe  of  bread  and  butter,  and  about 
a  quart  of  tea — ^his  usual  refection, 
it  appears,  on  these  occasions— and 
to  which  he  was  doing  ample  justice. 
This  banquet  finished,  he  proceeded 
to  saddle  the  pony.  Miss  Kitty  re- 
mounted, and  we  prepared  to  de- 
scend—not, however,  before  Dew- 
berry, with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  scaled  the 
cairn  (wiih  which  a  dubious  senti- 
mentalism  has  crowned  this  moun- 
tain) in  order  to  place  thereon  a 
piece  of  quartz  received  for  that 
pitrpose  from  fiur  Laura's  hand. 

Taken  for  aU  in  all  the  Snowdon 
sunmiit  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  little 
disappointing.  In  the  first  place 
the  fog  and  rain  precluded  any  pos- 
sibihiy  of  a  view  but  only  in,  the 
best  of  weathiar— those  seedy  taverns 
with  empty  beer-bottles  piled  up,all 
round  mem — that  CJockney  cnd:et 
tent,  in  which  Messrs.  Tag,  Bag, 
and  Go.  carouse  amid  the  sound  of 
ginger-pop  and  loud  gufGaws — the 
inevitable  presence  of  PBOFAiojif 
YuLQUsmust  always  interfere  with 
one's  real  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 
Yet  how  can  we  help  it?  When 
men  are  thirsty  they  must  drink. 
If  the  Snowdon  beer  is  bad  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  Shall  I  sneer 
at  the  hospitable  little  roof  which 
sheltered  us  firom  the  rain?  Do  I 
decry  the  vulgar  herd — myself  be- 
longing to  that  oonmion  flock? 
Come,  come,  romance  is  aU  very 
well,  but  refreshment  must  also  be 
considered.  And,  £EUicy,  if  we  had 
been  exposed  to  that  pelting  shower 
unhoused !  As  for  lAi.  Tag  and  his 
Mends,  have  they  not  as  much  right 
on  Snowdon  as  I  have  ?  Let  them 
come,  then,  and  welcome.  In  these 
matters,  at  least,  let  us  take  this 
world  as  we  find  it,  and  not  cry  out 
like  Wordsworth  because  a  steam- 
boat plies  on  Windermere,  and  we 
can't  have  the  big  lake  all  to  our- 
selves. 
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The  road  down  from  Snowdon, 
like  that  of  the  celebrated  '  fiudlis 
desoensos/  is  easier  to  the  traveller, 
I  need  hardly  say,  than  the  way  np. 
A  good  deal  of  time  may  be  saved 
by  catting  off  the  angles  of  the 
winding  path  near  the  summit ;  and 
our  young  Templar,  jumping  across 
country  from  zig  to  zag  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  found  abundant  op- 
portunities to  render  assistance  to  the 
young  ladies  by  offering  his  hand, 
arm,  <&a,  to  an  extent  which  perhaps 
old  W thought  unnecessaiy. 

'  Your  friend  is  exceedingly  pohte, 
I'm  sure,'  my  uncle  remarks  to  me, 

aside.  :  *  But '     '  There,  Laura, 

now  I  think  you  can  get  on  by  your- 
self again,  /'my  go  down  by  the 
TOoper  path,  and  don't  trouble  Mr. 
J>ewberry  so  much ' 

And  here  Dick  (the  rogue)  inter- 
rupting, protests— as  well  he  may — 
that  so  mr  from  being  a  trouble,  it 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him ;  and 
Stippler  winks  knowingly,  and  goes 
off  to  hold  up  Kitty's  pony  vice 
Sandy,  who  is  botanizing  under 
>Ir.  Winsome's  direction.  And  thus 
we  all  jog  on  very  pleasantly,  get- 
ting peeps  here  and  there,  as  the 
clouds  roll  off,  of  distant  views 
which  the  fog  had  hidden  from  us 
above,  and  noting  many  a  grand 
effect  of  shadow  on  the  mountain 
side,  until  we  reach  the  road  below, 
which  brings  us  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Pen-y-gwryd. 

A  long  brisk  walk  in  pleasant 
company  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  true 
delicioe  of  country  life.  To  breathe 
fresh  air  in  wholesome  exercise,  and 
see  the  beauties  of  a  rural  landscape 
—indulging  in  honest  gossip  by  the 
way — what  more  enjoyable  than 
this?  and  when  does  tune  pass  half 
so  quickly?  Not  all  the  charms  of 
feshionable  life— not  aU  the  witchery 
of  London  drawing-rooms  can  utter- 
ly allure  a  country-bom  man  from 
Ins  early  love  of  woods  and  hills ; 
and  we  who  are  not  cockneys— who 
were  not  bom  within  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  me- 
tropohtan  noise— do  we  not  feel  a 
real  delightfulness  in  grass  when- 
ever we  set  foot  on  it? 

When  we  arrived  at  Pen-y-gwryd 
we  found  the  car  awaiting  us,  and 
presently  drove  home  in  excellent 


spirits,  and  with  right  good  iq>pe- 
tites  for  our  dinner  at  the '  Paint^ 
Best' — Dick  recounting  our  adven- 
tures afterwards  in  the  bur  for  the 
diversion  of  our  httle  coterie,  with 
sundry  embellishments  and  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  the  result  ai  an 
over-fertile  imagination  backed  by 
about  a  pint  of  whiskey-toddy. 

There  is  an  ancient  adage  that 
time  is  the  stuff  that  Ufe  is  made  ol 
I  should  like  to  write  an  essay  on 
that  old  apophthegm,  showing  how 
unequally  in  quality  that  stuff  is 
woven ;  how  it  wears  best  in  active 
service — contracts  with  dry  and  for- 
mal use— wants  patching  now  and 
then  where  rents  appear,  and  so  on. 
Place,  circumstance,  companion- 
ship, have  all  their  influence  on  tJbe 
flight  of  time.  Why  did  not  Sdpio 
Kasica,  when  he  meted  out  the 
years  and  months,  contrive  a  system 
whereby  our  festive  days  could 
stretch  to  twice  their  usual  lengUi, 
and  chp  the  sad  'nefiasti'  shorter? 
Four  weeks  flew  by  at  B6n  y  Dyfl5ryn 
with  wondrous  speed ;  and  when  the 
morning  came  for  our  departure 
words  &il  to  tell  the  melancholy 
greeting  we  gave  the  Bangor  coach 
which  was  to  cany  us  the  first  s^age 
of  our  journey  home.  Indeed,  if 
our  cousins  (as  Dick  was  pleased  to 
call  them)  had  not  left  the  place 
some  days  before  us,  who  knows 
how  long  we  might  have  sojourned 
at  the 'Painters' Best?' 

Our  stay  at  Bangor  was  a  short 
one,  and,  indeed,  was  only  made  to 
see  the  '  lions.'  What  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Thnde  could  have  found 
of  interest  there  in  the  year  of  grace, 
i774>  before  suspension  and  tubular 
bridges  were  thought  of,  I  know 
not.  Certainly,  few  tourists  visit  it 
now,  except  to  see  those  prodigies 
of  engineering  skill ;  and  yet,  may 
be,  the  Menai  Straits  looked  grander 
while  the  ferry-boat  still  plied  across 
them  before  that  ugly  hue  of  iron 
plates  shut  out  the  fair  horizon. 
Strange  that  the  love  of  picturesque- 
ness  should  be  strongest  in  these 
days  when  modem  arts  have  marred 
its  beauty.  I  wonder  whether  the 
great  lexicographer  grew  romantic 
on  the  scenery  after  emerging  frx>m 
that  wretched  inn  where  he  shared 
a  bed-room  with  two  other  men? 


Up  Snofjodon  and  Dawn  upon  the  Bangor  Bard. 
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Was  Taffyland  a  hnndred  years  ago 
the  Taffyland  of  to-day  V  or  was 
there  more  nationality — more  Welsh 
spoken?  Did  they  eat  rarebits 
ohener?  wear  leeks  more  commonly 
then  than  now  ?  In  the  days  of  my 
youth  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
Welsh  bard,  with  his  snowy  beard 
and  flowing  robe,  chanting  the 
deeds  of  Rhys  and  Owain  in  a  plain- 
tiye  strain,  and  I  confess  I  felt  con- 


siderable emotion  at  the  twanging 
of  a  harp  outside  our  window  at  the 
'  Goat  and  Compasses.'  Could  it  be 
possible  this  ancient  order  was  not 
yet  extinct?  I  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment and  looked  out.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  his  appearance,  but  his  voice 
— no,  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
artist's  pencil.  How  can  I  describe 
it?    If  any  gentleman  would  be  so 


obliging  as  to  insert  a  rusty  nutmeg- 
grater  in  his  larynx,  and  then  try  to 
sing  in  'falsetto,'  it  would  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  imitation  of  the 
notes  which  the  bard  was  warbling. 
I  was  much  struck  with  one  of  luis 
songs ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
dot  it  down  while  he  accompanied 
himself,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
have  it  from  dictation.  The  waiter 
to  whom  I  announced  my  intention 
retired  half-scared  at  the  idea,  and  I 
am  convinced  regarded  me  as  an 
escaped  Bedlamite  who,  if  he  paid 
his  bills  at  all,  could  only  do  so  in 
ludd  intervals,  when  he  ushered  the 
minstrel  into  my  room. 


It  was  lucky  that  Dick  was  not 
in  the  way  at  that  moment,  or  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  have  kept  my 
countenance  at  our  interview.  The 
bard  was  a  stout  and  middle-aged 
man — say  five  feet  eight  in  height — 
inclining  to  baldness,  and  wearing 
round  his  chin  a  beard  of  that  de- 
scription jocularly  styled  '  the  New- 
gate ruff.'  Beside  the  natural  pro- 
tuberances from  his  £Eice  (such  as 
nose,  brow,  &c.)  there  were  several 
minor  swellings  here  and  there  in 
which  ingenious  materidiste  might 
see  the  £dney-potato  type  still  in- 
dicated. He  wore  around  his  neck 
a  Belcher  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
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which  were  hidden  by  a  tightly- 
buttoned  coat.  He  removed  a  smgar- 
loaf  brigand's  hat,  encircled  by  a 
black  yelvet  band,  from  his  head 
when  he  entered,  and  after  a  pro- 
found bow  accepted  my  ofifer  of  a 
chair  by  sitting  as  near  the  edge  of 
it  as  he  could  without  tumbling  off 
— wiped  first  his  forehead,  then  the 
harp,  which  he  kept  upon  his  knee, 
and  gave  a  slight  cough  by  way  of 
opening  proceedings. 

I  said  '  Qood  morning.  I  believe 
you  are  a — ahem — a ' 

'  Bard,'  said  my  visitor,  decisively. 
'Yes— quite  so — that's  the  word: 
my  real  name  is  Yilkins.' 

'  WeU,  Mr.  Wilkins,'  I  began. 

'  I  umbly  beg  your  pardon/  said 
the  bard,  'but  a  good  many  mis- 
takes has  been  niade  on  that  'ere 
at.     It  aint  Wilkins— it's  Vil- 


'  Well,  Mr.  ViUdns,'  said  I, '  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  song  of 
yours  outside  the  window.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  repeat  it  to 
me  now  ?  (and  here  I  took  out  my 
pencil  and  note-book  and  prepared 
for  action).  I  think  it  was  the  last 
song  but  one  which  you  gave  us.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  the  bead,  medi- 
tating; <I  think  that  must  have 
been  the  "  Shemmoy  Unter." ' 

'  The— the  what  ?'  I  asked. 

'The  "Shemmoy  Unteb,"'  said 
the  bard,  raising  his  voice. 

'  Oh !'  said  I,  a  little  perplexed  to 
know  what  he  pieani  'Yes;  I  dare 
say  that  vxis  the  song.  Allow  me 
to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  to 
hope  that  you  will  fsivour  me  with 
the  words.* 

'  Proud  an'  dappy  to  do  so,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  VilMns,  taking  a  sight  at  me 
through  the  wine-glass  in  his  hand. 
He  emptied  it  in  one  gulp,  smacked 
his  lips  with  tremendous  emphasis, 
and  then  proceeded  to  dictate  as 
follows : — 

*  When  the  Unter  o'er  the  mounting 
At  daybreak  is  bounding 
Through  the  wild  wily  founting 
The  Shemmoy  desciies — ' 

' Stop  a  minute,'  I  said.  '  I  really 
beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  didn't  quite 
catch  the  name  of  the — the * 

'  The  "  shemmoy  ?" '  said  the  bard ; 
'  yes,  thafs  it—it's  all  right  Please 


to  write  down  "The  shemmc^  de- 
scries."' 

A  light  began  to  break  upon  me. 
'  You — ^you  don't  mean  the  chamois, 
do  you?'  said  I. 

'  No,'  rephed  tiie  bard ;  '  in  course 
not  If  I  had,  I  should  have  said 
so.    If  s  the  shemmoy  as  /  mean.' 

'  Well,  but,  you  know,'  I  remon- 
strated, '  the  chamois  u  an  animal, 
and ' 

'  Yes ;  I  dare  say,'  said  Mr.  Vilkins ; 
'  but  for  all  that,  if  s  the  "  shemmoy  " 
as  /  mean.  Have  you  got  down 
"  shemmoy  descries  ?" ' 

I  nodded,  and  he  went  on : 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  morning 
Irry  hollow  resounding 
Ivry  fear — ' 

'Have  you  got  down  "ivry?"* 
asked  the  bard,  suddenly  breaking 
off 

'Yes,' said  I.    'Why?' 

'Oh!  nothink;  only  there's  two 
"ivrys,"  and  I  didn't  Imow  but  what 
you  might  have  left  one  of  *em  out 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  morm'ng 
Ivry  hollow  resounding 
Ivry  fetr — irry  fear — iT — ' 

'Let  me  see;  I  can't  'ardly  tell 
what  comes  next.'  Here  he  swept 
his  hand  carelessly  across  the  strings 
in  order  to  refi^esh  his  memory. 
'  Har,  1  recklect  now— 

*  Irry  fear  nobly  scorning 
As  omeward  he  flics.' 

'  Then  you  can  put  down  chorus, 
please.' 

'Thankyou,'fcaidI. 

'Stop,'  said  Mr.  V.;  'thafs  (Hily 
one  verse ;'  and  then  he  continued : 

<  He  tracks  throagh  the  snow>print 
The  flight  of  the  ranger, 
He  brushes  the  doo  tint 
Where  cat'racts  do  fall, 
From  the  time  of  the  chase 
The  bold  unter  returning 
With  joy  Tiews  his  Scot — * 

' "  Views  his  what  ?" '  I  asked. 
'"Scot,"'  said  the  bard,   delibe- 
rately. 

' Sure  it  isn't " cot?" '  said  I. 

'Quite,'  said  the  bard.  'Look 
here ;  I've  sang  this  song  for  some 
nine  yeer  or  more,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  had  been  anythink  else  I 
should  have  found  out  by  this  time ; 
shouldeni?' 
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*  Ob,  of  course/  I  said.  '  I  only 
thought  that  perhaps  "coi'*  might 
be  more ' 

'You  may  call  it  'cot'  if  you 
please,  sir/  iuterrnpted  the  bard, 
testily;  'but  I  think  I  ought  to 
know.  /  never  heerd  no  objections 
raised  before/ 

I  pacified  him  by  replenishing  his 
glass,  and  he  concluded : 

*  With  joy  views  his  Scot 
In  the  valley  below.' 

'And  then,  you  know,  resoom  the 
chorus — 

•  When  the  Unter  o'er  the  mounting,*  and 

ceterer. 

'  That  is  the  fine-naily,  sir.' 

'  You  mean  there's  no  more  of  it  ?* 
said  I. 

'  Esackly  so,'  replied  Mr.  Vilkins ; 
'and  a  remarkable  pretty  thing  it  is 
— ^been  very  much  admired  in  these 
'ere  parts,  sir.' 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  slipped  a  sMling  into  his 
hand,  at  which  he  feigned  surprise. 
'  There  ain't  no  call  for  that,  said 
he,  pocketing  the  gratuity.  '  Much 
obleeged  tho'  all  the  same.  Oood 
evening,  sir.* 

'  Good  evening/  said  I,  and 
thought  he  was  gone;  but  after 
musing  a  moment  at  the  door,  he 
came  back  and  said : — 

'If  you  reelly  prefers  "cot"  to 
"Scot "—and  I  know  some  of  you 
gen'lemen  tfnU  'ave  your  fimcies — 
why,  I  don't  see  so  much  harm  in 
calimg  of  it  "cot;"  but  I'd  stick  to 
"  shemmoy  ".  if  I  was  you.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  go  altering  a  thing  like 
that  You  see,  it  woulden  be  the 
"  Shemmoy  Unter "  at  all  if  you 
called  it  anytiiing  else— would  it?' 

There  was  no  answering  this  ar- 
gument; so  I  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  showed  him  out 
»  »  ♦  » 

Before  we  returned  to  town,  Dick 
and  I  visited  the  celebrated  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
occupy  a  space  of  ground  a  mUe  in 
circumference,  forming  a  vast  am- 
phitiieatre,  the  size  of  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  recollecting 
that  the  stepped  galleries  which  run 


round  it  are  some  sixty  feet  in 
height  from  tier  to  tier,  and  that 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
rising  one  above  another,  cut  like 
ledges  in  the  solid  rock. 

Nearly  three  thousand  men  and 
boys  are  employed  in  these  works. 
We  saw  ihem  swarming  here  and 
there  like  bees  in  this  enormous 
hive  of  industry — hanging  by  ropes 
from  off  the  slaty  cliff,  or  rolling 
down  in  trucks  on  inclined  planes. 
We  saw  them  cutting,  splitting, 
shaping  slates  by  hundreds  m  quite 
a  village  of  little  sheds. 

Through  what  caprice  or  custom 
the  roof-^tes  first  came  to  be  dig- 
nified by  female  titles  of  rank,  I 
leave  etjmaologists  to  decide ;  but  to 
the  uninitiated  the  following  de- 
scription will  sound  oddly : — 

'  Imperials '  are  from  2  feet  6  inches  to 
1  foot  in  length  and  abont  2  feet  wide. 

*  Dachesses '  run  about  2  feet  long  and 
1  foot  wide,  and  (poor  things !)  are  vsuaUy 
nailed  so  as  to  show  a  ten  and  a  half  inch 

g<xuge  (0- 

*  Coimtessee/  of  which  a  ion  wiU  cover 
about  three  squares,  run  about,  &c.  &c. 

*  Ladies'  are  generally  about  15  inches 
long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  They  are 
sold  by  the  thousand,  &c.  &c. 

Fancy  any  'imperial/  except  Tom 
Thumb,  being  two  feet  six  in  length, 
or  duchesses,  somewhat  shorter, 
'  running  about,'  and  Joeing  caught 
and  nailed,  so  as  to  show  a  ten-and- 
a-half-inch  guage!  (whew!)  CJon- 
ceive  a  ton  of  countesses  covering 
'three  squares'  in  London — Gros- 
venor,  Belgrave,  and  Eaton,  for  ex- 
ample. As  for  the  fiict  that '  ladies ' 
are  sold  by  the  thousand,  it  is  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  pleasant  in  our 
matrimonial  markets.  Egomet,  I 
myself  have  known  some  nymphs 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  Did  not 
Eupltrosyne's  mamma  part  with 
her  daughter  to  the  highest  bidder? 
Wouldn't  Beatrice  throw  you  over 
for  the  millionaire  to-morrow  if  he 
asked  her?  And  old  M'CJrcesus, 
who  hobbled  out  of  Si  (Seorge's 
Church  last  week  with  his  blooming 
bri— :  there,  it  is  an  old  story, 
which  I  will  not  dwell  upon— my 
business  was  with  slates,  not  women. 

Vale! 

Jaok  Easel. 
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THERE  is  a  time  every  year  when 
London,  tired  of  London,  leaves 
London,  and  spreads  itself  over  the 
fiMse  of  the  earth. 

The  ladies  who  have  danced  too 
mnch,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are 
too  gouty  to  dance  any  longer — the 
ladies  who  have  lost  their  appetite, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  eaten 
too  much  loheter-salad — ^are  sent  to 
the  German  spas,  where  the  worn- 
out  apparel  of  society  is  brushed  up 
and  mended  for  next  season. 

Some  there  are  who  go  there 
neither  from  over-eating  nor  from 
loss  of  appetite,  from  want  of  re- 
pairing or  of  brushing  up ;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  go  is  not  a 
profitable  one,  for  they  go  to  play — 
not  'healthful  play,'  as  Dr.  Watta 
hath  it,  but  another  kind,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  '  books  or 
works  *  or '  busy  bees.' 

We  went  to  Homburg.  A  dis- 
quisition on  our  private  maladies, 
though  interesting,  would  be  un- 
necessary here;  but  we  protest  it 
was  not  from  the  effects  of  lobster- 
salad  that  the  German  waters  were 
to  save  us.  The  last  words  of  Dr. 
Speiss  rang  in  our  ears  as  we 
stopped  at  the  station:  'Five  half 
tumblers  daily.  To  increase  the 
dose  gradually.'  '  It  will  be  a  cask 
fall  at  last !'  I  thought,  with  secret 


dismay.  We  got  rooms  'bei  Fran 
Witwe  Eifert'  in  the  Eisseleff 
Strasse;  and  from  that  moment, 
losing  our  hi&erto  well-preserved 
individuality,  we  became  members 
of  the  Eur  verein;  items  in  a 
visitors'  list  •  '  Honoured  Cure 
guests,'  as  the  affiches  said,  'to 
whose  gracious  care  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pleasure-grounds  is  in- 
trusted.' 

'  Between  six  and  seven,'  said  the 
doctor,  'three  half  tumblers.'  So, 
with  a  shudder  of  cold  sleepiness, 
we  sallied  forth  the  first  morning, 
drank  our  glasses,  conscientiously 
walking  the  prescribed  twenty 
minutes  between  each  glass,  and 
perceived,  to  our  disgust,  that  our 
zeal  had  been  overstrained  —  that 
our  fellow-victims  did  not  come 
down  for  their  first  glass  till  we  had 
taken  our  last;  and  that,  without 
departing  from  the  rules  of  health, 
we  might  have  enjoyed  that  deh- 
cious  half-hour  on  the  '  other  side,' 
of  which  we  had  so  bravely  deprived 
ourselves,  and  which  was  now  lost 
to  us  for  ever. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  that 
morning  assembly;  a  species  of 
resurrection,  I  consider  it,  com- 
pared with  the  appearance  of  the 
same  people  the  night  before. 

There  is  a  long  allee  of  poplars,  a 
double  row,  between  which  a  nrunan 
stream  flows  up  and  down,  from  the 
Eaiser  brun  at  one  end  to  the  Eliza- 
beth brun  at  the  other.  From  the 
middle  of  this  all^  a  path  diverges, 
along  which  languid  young  ladies 
go  to  the  Luisen  ^run.  At  the 
Elizabeth  brun  stands  a  temple  in 
which  the  band  plays.  OriginaDy, 
I  fancy,  it  was  intended  that  the 
music  should  cover  the  sighs  and 
sounds  of  discontent  uttered  by  the 
water-drinkers  over  their  tumblers, 
or  enliven  and  encourage  them  to 
their  daily  increased  doses.  But, 
alas!  such  a  trampling  of  gravel 
and  rustling  of  crinoline;  such  a 
comparing  of  s3rmptoms  and  dis- 
cussing of  doctors  takes  place,  that 
the  sweet  sounds  of  music  are  well- 
nigh  drowned,  and  the  performance 
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of  the  big  drum  is  the  only  part  of 
the  concert  of  which  I  have  any  dis- 
tinct impression. 

The  day  at  Hombnrg  is  distin- 
guished by  three  grand  events : 
ist,  the  morning  walk;  2nd,  the 
dinner ;  3rd,  the  '  music' 

Mark  the  great  gap  between  the 
first  two  eras.    It  is  in  the  time 


represented  by  that  very  gap  that 
our  principal  employments  take 
place  at  home,  of  which  employ- 
ments breakfiEist  may  be  reckoned  as 
one.  At  Homburg  it  is  not  so. 
When  you  return  at  nine  o'clock  to 
your  apartments,  you  do  certainly 
eat  rolls  and  drink  coffee ;  but  can 
any  Englishman,  endowed  with  the 


regulation  appetite  and  activity  of 
his  race,  call  tnese  a  breakfsust?  or, 
discussing  these,  an  employment? 

Possibly  you  have  a  bath  at 
deven ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  are 
politically  absent  from  society— pcr- 
du — till  dinner-time.  What  people 
in  general  do  in  that  time  I  know 
not;  I  used  to  do— nothing.  But 
at  five  o'clock  the  second  event 
comes  off.  Homburg  rouses  itself; 
the  deserted  streets  open  their  eyes ; 
from  every  porte-cochere— at  every 
comer — appear  gay  dames  and  gal- 
lant gentlemen. 

Homburg  —  especially    English 
Homburg— is  going  to  dmner. 

At  the  hotel  doors  stand  groups 
of  shining,  greasy  waiters,  whose 
hair  is  combed  straight  back,  and 
whose  limbs  are  quivering  with  the 
impatient  excitement  of  the  coming 
struggla 


A  bell— yea,  many  a  bell— is  ring- 
ing. Solemnly  the  Gennans,  care- 
lessly the  Englishmen,  walk  in ;  de- 
murely the  Germans,  coquettishly 
the  English  girls.  And  then,  amidst 
a  deafening  clatter  of  dishes  and 
falling  forks,  and  tramping  of  hasty 
waiters,  the  great  event  of  the  day 
takes  place. 

Did  not  the  doctor  order  one 
o'clock?  Is  it  not  written  on  all 
your  prescriptions — *  Dinner  at  one  ?' 
The  £Eu;t  is,  'One  cannot  dJne  at 
such  an  unearthly  hour,'  says  A.  to 
B.  *A  horrible  invention,  that 
early  dining/  B.  replies.  '  My  own 
idea  is,  that  if  one  only  kept  to  one's 
own  hours,  say  seven  o'clock— not 
too  late,  you  know,  as  if  one  were  at 
home— it  would  do  every  bit  as 
well.  These  German  doctors  know 
nothing  about  ii'  Then  A.  and  B. 
nod  their  heads,  and  agree  p^ectly 
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as  to  the  nonsenBe  of  following  any 
but  their  own  established  habits 
under  all  circumstances  whatsoeyer. 

I  did  dine  the  first  day  at  one 
under  the  same  mistaken  sense  of 
duty  that  drove  me  out  of  bed  so 
early;  but,  besides  myself  and  six 
other  people,  there  was  only  a  bunch 
of  artificial  flowers  at  that  long 
table,  and  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
melancholy  that  rendered  the  greasi- 
ness  of  the  soup  and  the  noise  of  the 
waiters  insupportable  to  me. 

At  six  o'clock  the  third  event  is 


celebrated,  under  the  direction  of 
female  grace  and  beauty.  Flounces 
are  then  in  the  ascendant ;  and  Ihe 
gardens  of  the  Eursaal  burst  forth 
into  life  and  colour — one  human 
flower-bed. 

Under  the  verandah  there  is  a 
great  running  to  and  fix>  with  coffee- 
cups  ;  a  great  smoking  and  ruminat- 
ing over  the  same;  below,  on  the 
grass,  and  under  ilie  trees,  there  is 
also  smoking,  but  no  cofiea  The 
charming  be^d  of  Homburg  is  play- 
ing in  its  temple ;  the  beau  monde  is 


listening,  entranced  by  the  sweet 
sounds,  and  x)oisoned  by  the  smoke 
of  bad  tobacco  that,  in  vast  volumes, 
burdens  the  air. 

The  hearts  of  Mesdames  Boger 
and  Laure  would  be  warmed  by  the 
displav  of  finery  at  that  evening 
ass^nbly.  Some  of  the  ladies  are 
good  enough,  from  time  to  time,  to 
walk  slowly  up  and  down  so  as  fully 
to  exhibit  their  sweeping  dresses 
and  magnificent  lace  diawls.  (It  is 
a  qui  mieux-mieux,  and  the  most 
respectable  English  ladies,  stirred 
up  to  emulation  by  the  show,  will 
put  on  as  much  finery  as  they  can 
carry,  and  sit  there  perfectly  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  the  splen- 
dour of  their  many-coloured  attire 
offers  an  excellent  example  of  the 
national  British  taste.) 

But  who  would  believe  that  the 
gracious  little  &ce  beneath  that  dear 
little   round   hat,   tlvtt   bends    so 


lovingly  under  its  load  of  corn- 
flowers and  poppies,  is  the  same 
that  looked  so  grey  and  unlovely 
this  morning  in  a  white  frilled  cap, 
with  the  brown  strings  of  an  u^Iy 
brown  hat  tied  under  its  ohm! 
Where  was  all  that  hair  this  morn- 
ing? Those  Charming  Mzzled  curls, 
were  they  in  envious  papillottes— 
butterflies  in  their  chrysalis  state? 

I  really  think  I  prefer  old 
Madame  de  Eisseleff,  who  honestly 
keeps  on  the  same  black  satin  dress- 
ing-gown and  cambric  night-cap  all 
day,  in  which  she  stands  at  tiie 
Elizal^th  brunnen  before  break&st 
If  you  go  now  at  seven  o'clock  into 
the  gambling-rooms  you  will  see  it 
for  yourselves.  At  five  o'clock  the 
little  carriage  with  grey  ponies  takes 
her  to  dinner  at  a  pretty  house  in 
the  lower  all^ ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  it  stands  near  the  Eursaal, 
and  its  mistress  sits  with  fiit  brown 
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hands  encased  in  black  mittens,  and 
with  sharp  black  eyes  twinkling 
under  a  huge  black  hat,  watching 
the  guldens  gather  in  heaps  before 
her,  or  scatter  themselves  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  over  the  meadow  of 
green  cloth,  that  bane  of  Homburg 
—the  gambling-table.  She  is  an 
institution,  that  old  lady,  and,  like 
some  oUier  old  institutions,  not  a 
good  one.  They  say  she  loses  two 
Siousand  a  year  by  her  play. 

I  like  better  to  see  her  there  than 
the  young  Englishman  who  sits 
opposite,  and  whose  £Etce  grows 
dauy  more  haggard  and  resolute. 
B.,  who  knows  everybody  and  every- 
thing, took  us  round  the  rooms  and 
pointed  out  the  celebrities.  *  He  is 
with  his  aunt,'  B.  said  of  the  young 
Enghshman.  '  She  encourages  him 
to  play,  and  he  has  already  lost 
enormously.'  '  "What  a  wicked 
aunt!'  exclaimed  my  niece  Lydia; 
and  she  was  quit©  right—the  aunt 
*wa8  very  wicked.  While  we  were 
gazing  at  the  gamblers,  making 
moral  remarks  on  the  sin  and  folly 
of  their  ways,  a  lady,  just  in  front  of 
us,  started  up,  turned  round,  and 
accosted  B.  'Oh!  Mr.  B.,  how 
d'you  do?  come  to  play  a  littie? 
put  down  a  gulden,  eh?  everybody 
does  it  here—/  do.  You  must  put 
down  a  gulden.'  B.  said  we  were 
only  lookers  on,  and  the  lady,  again 
declaring  '  everybody  did,'  resumed 
her  occupation  at  the  table. 

Lydia,  greatiy  shocked,  asked  if 
'really  everybody  did?'  Happily, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Some  do — 
many  men  do,  and  a  few  ladies,  but 
it  is  not  the  Cushion:  no  one  is  ad- 
mired for  it,  or  is  a  'greater  object 
of  attraction  for  so  doing;  and  we 
know  that  the  amiabihfy  of  'the 
sex '  leads  them  to  follow  chiefly,  as 
a  habit,  that  which  gains  most 
&vour  in  the  sight  of  others. 

GONOEBNINa  MUBBikT. 

There  is  a  trial  in  everyjpath  in 
life,  a  crook  in  every  lot  Tne  trial 
and  the  crook  in  my  lot  on  the 
Continent  is— Murray .  Not  only  his 
bulky  size,  his  hard  unsympathetic 
red  outside,  and  his  small  provoking 
print,  but  the  restiees,  unsatisfied 
spirit  of  seeing  and  knowing  eveiy- 
tning  that  pervades  him. 


The  Englishman's !"  privilege  of 
staling  in  mute  amaze  at  what  he 
sees  is  no  longer  his  own ;  he  need 
not  wonder  at  anything.  Is  it  not 
all  written  in  Murray  ?  Murray  be- 
comes a  talent,  which  man  must 
convert  into  a  thousand  other 
talents.  It  is  a  '  responsibihty,'  a 
burden  to  one's  conscience,  a  bore. 
'Thanks,  not  at  present,'  I  say  to 
my  niece  Lydia,  who  continually 
offers  me  the  hated  volume.  'I 
positively  am  a/raid  of  Murray.' 
But  at  Homburg  I  had  resolved  to 
emancipate  myself  from  his  sway, 
and  to  go  nowhere— see  nothing  but 
what  I  myself  should  choose  to  find 
worthy  of  note. 

'We  are  going  to  Saalburg,'  B. 
said  to  me  one  morning  after  his 
second  tumbler  of  Kaiser-brun.  B. 
and  I  always  meet  after  his  second 
tumbler,  and  he  says  *  Good  morn- 
ing; going  to  take  your  first?  I'll 
come  with  you.  By-the-by,  what 
do  you  pay  for  your  breakfest?'  I 
tell  him  every  day  thirty  kreutzers, 
and  every  day  he  asks  the  same 
question,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  answer  (which,  of  course,  he 
knows  by  this  time)  as  that  he  may 
tell  me  what  G.  and  D.  and  E.  and  aU 
sorts  of  other  people  pay  for  theirs, 
and  for  their  rooms.  This  kind  of 
statistics  is  B.'s  mania,  his  id^fixS, 
However,  this  morning  B.  said,  'We 
are  going  to  Saalburg :  it  is  a  very 
pret^  place,  an  hour  from  here. 
Murray  says  nothing  about  it,  but 
I  fancy  it  is  really  worth  seeing.' 

Murray  said  nothing  about  it — 
was  not  that  enough  to  render  it 
worthy  in  my  eyes?  'Quite  enough, 
my  dear  B.,'  said  I.  'I  think  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  also  go  to 
Saalburg.' 

When  I  returned  home  at  nine 
o'clock  I  accosted  the  square-faced 
damsel  who  brought  in  our  break- 
fast:— 

'Do  you  know  Saalburg  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?' 

'Gewiss,'  with  great  emphasis, 
'  ja,  wohL' 

'Is  it  a  nice  place — a  pretty  place?' 

'Gewiss;'  tiien  with  great  gusto, 
'Man  kami  da  alles  bekommen. 
Eaff6  und  alles.' 

This  settied  the  matter;  and  I 
greatiy  admired  the  practical  and 
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satisfietctoiy  point  of  view  from 
which  tl^  Germans  regard  ihe 
beauties  of  nature,  Kaffe  und  alles. 

Apropos  to  coming  in  at  nine 
o'clock  there  is  a  little  ceremony 
which  I  occasionally  interrupt  by 
coming  in  a  little  sooner,  and  which 
I  shall  detail  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cry  out  against  foreign  dirt  and 
English  cleanliness. 

At  eight  o'clock  two  stalwart 
maidens  enter  our  rooms,  and  while 
one  arranges  our  beds,  the  other 
reigns  triump»hant  over  the  bare 
floor,  brandishing  a  mop  for  sceptre. 
At  half-past  eignt,  if  I  invade  the 
premises,  I  find  the  planks  still 
damp  and  shiny,  and  a  rag  hanging 
out  of  every  open  window! 

As  to  the  private  ablutions  of  the 
Qermans,  I  am  purposely  silent  I 
know  how  little  I  could  wash  in 
tiieir  basms,  but  I  cannot  know 
what  farther  means  they  may  take 
towards  the  desired  end ;  and  I  am 
not  required  to  loss  them  on  both 
cheeks  in  the  manner  which  I 
saw  an  old  German  salute  his 
friend  in  the  great  all6e  to-day — 
Damon  and  Pythias  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the 
pipes  ^m  their  respective  mouths. 

To  return  to  Saalburg.  My  niece 
Lydia  managed  cautiously,  and  with- 
out quoting  her  authority,  to  inform 
me  l^t  it  was  a  very  well-preserved 
Boman  camp,  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  wooded  hills 
that  half  embrace  the  plain  of  Hom- 
burg;  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
last  outpost  of  Drusus's  great  army 
— an  entrenched  position  beyond, 
but  on  no  account  within  —  the 
limits  of  which  the  native  Catti 
might  roam  at  large. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  go 
there  with  a  party  of  antiquarians, 
mummy-lovers  of  the  purest  water ; 
and  altiiough  we  did  not  melt  into 
tears  over  a  bit  of  brick,  or  go  into 
ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  what  looked 
like  three  unfilled  graves  (but  which 
they  said  were  ' baths'),  yet  we  did 
profit — ^nay,  were  even  much  sur- 
prised and  edified — by  what  we  saw. 
And  the  knowledge  we  there  ac- 
quired we  made  a  point  of  impart- 
ing to  such  of  our  acquaintance  as, 
on  all  following  occasions,  we  could 
prevail  upon  to  listen  to  us. 


GONCEBNINa  THE  SCUUrZENFEST. 

It  was  during  our  stay  at  Hom- 
huig  that  the  great  gathering  of  the 
nation  was  ta£ng  place  at  Frank- 
fort—  the^Schutzcoifest,  to  which 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  stout 
Teutons  were  pilgrimaging  with 
&;reen  belts  and  badges  on  their 
broad  breasts. 

For  days  and  weeks  no  cme  talked 
of  anything  else;  tlie  Schutzenfest 
was  in  every  one's  mouth. 

'A  nuisance,'  said  one  of  my 
niece's  friends  to  her.  'I  shall  go 
there  in  self-defaice,  that  I  may 
bore  others  with  it  as  they  bore  me.' 
Lydia,  inspired  by  her  friend,  tor- 
mented us  tiU  we  went  also. 

It  might  be  a  nuisance  to  talk 
about;  it  certainly  was  a  beautiful 
and  imposing  sight  to  see.  Frank- 
fort, like  a  vast  bower,  was' wreathed 
with  evergreens  and  flowera  The 
aromatic  scent  of  the  pine  branches 
filled  the  air,  and  the  waving  many- 
tinted  banners  blazoned  forth 
brotherly  love  and  unity  over  that 
great  throng  that  was  but  one  heart 
with  many  hands. 

We  pushed  our  way  easily  through 
the  crowd  into  the  square  space  of  me 
Schutzenplatz,  and  to  the  long,  low 
wooden  shed,  through  whose  open 
bars  we  might  peep  at  the  marks- 
men. Only  their  oacks  could  be 
seen,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
shots  was  all  we  could  realize  of 
their  prowess;  but  the  variety  of 
count^ance  and  attire  was  a  study 
worth  going  miles  to  ei^y,  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  shed. 

Pasty-faced  students  were  there; 
bull-necked,  brown-bearded  Swiss; 
and  wiry,  eager-eyed  mountaineers, 
all  speaking  a  common  language, 
but  each  with  his  distinctive  gait. 

We  penetrated  into  the  great  re- 
freshment hall,  a  vast  high  wooden 
building  prettily  adorned  with  flags 
and  evergreens  and  imitations  of 
statuary;  long  rows  of  tables  and 
benches  were  ticketed  according  to 
the  districts  to  whose  use  they  were 
respectively  dedicated— Heidelber- 
gers,  Bavarians,  Hessen,  Nassauers, 
all  had  their  respective  tables 
whereat  they  might  sit^  smoke,  and 
drink  sour  beer. 

A  group  of  wild-looking,  handsome 
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Tyrolese  stood  near  the  central  en- 
trance— such  wonderful  sinewy  legs 
they  had,  clad  in  dark  knee-breeches, 
and  sort  of  half  stockings  worked  in 
a  raised  pattern,  a  bare  space  be- 
tween the  calf  and  the  knee,  expos- 
ing the  knotty  mnscles  that  must 
haye  borne  them  over  many  a  pre- 
cipice in  their  native  gorges.  They 
were  splendid  men  wil£  splendid 
feathers  in  their  tall  green  hats. 
One  wore  a  plume  of  spun  glass  as 


^e  and  graoefdl  as  the  bird  of 
raradise;  and  while  Miss  Lydia 
was  gazing  at  him  modestly  nnder 
her  eyelashes,  with  a  view  to  a  cer- 
tain little  book  in  which  she  does 
what  she  calls  'sketches,'  the  Ty- 
rolese  tamed  to  her,  and  with  a 
sadden,  but  yery  graceful  gestore, 
offered  her  the  glass  of  sparkling 
white  wine  he  had  jnst  filled  for 
himself.  The  bow  was  accompanied 
by  an  amiable  and  expressiye  sound 


of  invitation ;  and  when  Lydia,  with 
a  profound  curtsey,  declined  the 
profieored  gobl^,  he  turned  on  his 
neel,  and  tossed  off  its  contents  with 
perfect  good-humour. 

,0n  the  pillars  of  the  Fest  Hall 
were  pasted  tickets  beg^ng  '  man ' 
to  observe,  that  if  'padous  mem- 
bers of  the  association'  addressed 
the  public,  their  eloquence  was 
strictly  limited  to  five  minutes,  a 
most  happy  precaution  in  so  vast 
f^  enthusiastic  an  assembly. 

It  was  the  fiaahion  at  Homburg  to 
attribute  to  this  Schutzenfest  all  sorts 
of  conflicting  political  meaning,  and 
to  anticipate  all  sorts  of  conse- 
quences. When  these  consequences 
take  place,  we  shall  know  wno  was 
light  and  who  wrong  in  their  con- 
jectures. Some  of  me  visitors  who 
had  the  amiable  weakness  for  seeing 
crowned  heads  under  everyday  hats 
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went  into  Frankfort  every  day  for  a 
week  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  I  always  regret  not 
having  pointed  out  some  one  to 
them  as  his  imperial  nuyesty:  it 
would  have  satisfied  them  and  done 
him  no  harm. 

OONOSBNINa  mOH  PEOPLE. 

There  is  an  object  of  note  at 
Homburg  which  every  one  must  see, 
and  does  see — the  Schloss,  where 
his  serene  transparency  of  Hesse 
Homburg  abides  in  what  state  he 
can,  and  where  his  serene  grand 
ducal  aunt  of  Mecklenburg  visits 
him. 

A  sentry  paces  up  and  down  the 
garden  whicn  a  sohtary  old  woman 
ndls  to  weed.  A  royal  coat  of  arms 
decorates  tiie  entrance,  and  seems  to 
absorb  all  the  paint  and  plaster  so 
greatly  needed  m  other  parts  of  the 
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building.  But  let  bjs  not  desecrate 
the  sanctity  of  private  life,  nor  peep 
into  the  dignified  dilapidation  or  ihe 
Landgrave  8  castle  as  did  a  privi- 
leged Briton  who  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  serene  grand 
dncal  aont^  and  who  saw,  or  en- 
oonntered,  an  old  female  attendant 
carrying  ont  of  the  serene  private 
apartments  a  dish— a  large  dish — 
containing  patties,  small  pies,  filled, 
doubtless,  with  minced  veal,  where- 
on their  highnesses  had  been  making 
a  fragal  mid-day  meal. 

We  must  hope  that  the  discreet 
Briton  veiled  frcm  his  understanding 
what  his  eyes  had  beheld. 

Of  the  Landgrave  personally  we 
saw  nothing ;  but  occasionally  on  a 
fine  evening  the  presence  of  the 
lady-in-waitmg  ana  the  attendant 
equerry  would  shed  over  Homburg 
a  light  borrowed  firom  the  trans- 
parency at  tte  castle.     Sitting  on 


two  green  chairs  under  the  trees, 
the  quiet  old  couple  nodded  and 
patted  time  to  the  music,  returning 
at  dusk  in  a  modest  v^cle,  which, 
for  tte  sum  of  twelve  krentzers, 
oonv^ed  them  back  to  the  serene 
domains  in  time  for  supper. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  we 
saw  the  time  arrive  when,  following 
the  doctor's  orders,  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Schwalbach.  A  foneral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  over  us  by  B. 
Miss  Ly<&a,  who  had  purposed  per- 
fecting her  cure  at  Homburg  by 
certain  balls  at  the  Eursaal,  was  in 
despair.  'The most awftil place,' her 
friend  said  to  her  of  Schwalbach.  *  We 
got  castor-oil  soup  for  a  week ;  and 
there  is  only  one  man  to  a  hundred 
ladies ;  besides,  it  is  so  full  'you  will 
not  be  able  to  get  rooms.' 

How  we  got  rooms,  and  whether 
we  also  had  castor-oil  soup  given  to 
us,  may  be  seen  in  a  future  chapter. 
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f^PHE  church  clock  of  Repton 
L  Magna  struck  fiye.  But  the 
sun  was  shining  over  the  la\nis  and 
sending  fitful  quiyerings  into  the 
dark  pool  underneath  £e  beeches; 
and  the  loiterer  by  the  pool  sat  on 
watching  the  shadows  and  listening 
to  the  cawing  of  distant  rooks,  and 
the  song  of  tibe  smaller  biida 

This  was  Bepton  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Owen  GJendower  Cresset, 
baronet ;  and  the  loiterer  under  the 
beeches  was  his  daughter,  and  my 
lady  his  wife's  stepdaughter,  Eachel 
Glendower  Cresset. 

There  were  no  deer  in  the  lawns 
of  Repton  Park,  for  Sir  Owen  was 
poor,  ^d  would  Ma  throw  off  from 
the  encumbered  estate  its  load  of 
debt,  that  it  might  be  a  &ir  heritage 
for  his  son.  Here  and  there  a  phea- 
sant ran  along  the  lawn,  and  a  hare 
bounded  fearlessly  past  Bachel  as 
she  sat  on  the  beech-tree  root,  and 
looked  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  upon  the  church  tower  of 
Repton  Magna,  and  the  bridge  under 
which  the  river  wound  its  way  from 
the  village,  through  Sir  Owen's 
park.  She  could  see,  too,  the  dis- 
tant elms  of  Repton  Chase,  and  the 
recollection  of  a  depreciating,  half- 
jealous  speech  of  Sir  Owen's,  con- 
cerning his  godson  and  distent  kins- 
man. Cresset  Seltume  of  the  Chase, 
brought  back  her  wandering 
thoughts  to  the  book  and  pencU 
lying  idle  in  her  lap. 

For  the  baronet  in  his  poverty  was 
apt  to  chafe  at  the  riches  of  other 
men,  going  back  discontentedly  to  a 
time  when  the  Cressets  had  wealth 
and  power;  and  brooding  over  the 
idea  that  if  his  ancestors  had  not  run 
riot  in  the  land  he  should  have  had 
wealth  and  power  too.  But  Ra- 
chel's musings,  growing  out  of 
chance  words  which  the  baronet  let 
fall  in  his  bitterness,  bore  a  different 
character.  In  her  hand  that  even- 
ing was  a  half-finished  ballad,  con- 
cerning the  old  Cresset  light  of  the 
watehmen;  a  gallant  deed  done  by 
a  certain  Glendower  on  the  eve  of 
good  St  John,  wherefipom  he  was 
called  Glendower  of  the  Cresset — 
in  later  days,  Glendower  Cresset 


How  Sir  Owen  himself  would 
have  raised  his  brows  and  curled 
his  hp  over  such  a  story,  Rachel 
did  not  pause  to  inquire,  since  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  getting  hold  of 
it  To  the  baronet,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  the  son  and  heir  for  whom  he 
was  striving  to  clear  his  hampered 
estate,  was  all  important;  Rachel's 
very  existence  had  been,  until  lately, 
a  thing  not  always  remembered, 
and,  if  remembered,  thought  of 
principally  in  connexion  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  it  entailed. 
Lately,  however,  the  boy  Owen  had 
begun  to  seek  his  sister's  society, 
and  to  quote  her  as  an  authority, 
thus  drawing  upon  her  an  unusual 
share  of  her  stepmother's  thoughte. 

But  Rachel  never  dreamed  of  al- 
tering her  solitary  habite  and  pur- 
suite;  and  her  thoughte  wandered 
but  little  out  of  the  one  world  in 
which  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
up.  Her  ballad  was  still  unfinished 
when  she  roused  herself  as  the  clock 
warned  her  of  the  hours  that  had 
slipped  by  unnoticed  since  she  first 
sat  down  on  the  beech  root  In  the 
golden  beauty  of  summer  light  and 
shade  she  had  been  dreaming  there, 
and  the  dreams  followed  her  into 
the  house,  into  the  little  sitting- 
room  which  belonged  to  her  exclu- 
sively. 

Once,  not  long  ago,  how  she  had 
chafed  and  wearied  at  the  mono- 
tonous solitude  of  that  room !  What 
strange  books  had  found  their  way 
to  her  store  from  the  closely-packed 
library  shelve!  what  long  hours 
i^e  had  spent  alone  with  the  works 
of  the  dead  and  the  living;  sage 
philosophers  and  quaint  essayists! 
and  what  were  years  of  philosophy 
and  study  to  one  hour  of  the  pas- 
sionate life  which  had  sprung  up 
unsought,  and  as  yet  uncompre- 
hended  from  out  of  the  old  sohtude? 
A  golden  haze  was  on  all  the  room. 
The  music  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  of 
Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach,  lay 
about;  and  from  the  inanimate  boo^ 
stole  sounds  faint  and  dim— echoes 
of  a  new  harmony  that  could  never 
again  be  hushed. 

The  door,  too,  which  opened  into 
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the  musio-iOQin  of  B^ton  Park 
stood  open,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
organ  at  its  remote  ena  gUttered  in 
the  beams  from  the  western  window. 
Bat  not  here  either  to-day  was 
Baohers  dreaming  to  be  midistnrbed. 
My  lady  from  her  seat  in  the  window 
of  the  great  drawing-room,  had 
looked  out  npon  the  park  this  sonny 
Jnne  evening.  She  also  had  seen 
in  the  distance  the  elms  of  Bepton 
Chase,  and  she  knew  that  under- 
neath them  many  a  pair  of  antlers 
might  be  seen,  and  many  a  mottled 
doe  amongst  the  coverts  of  fern. 
She  knew,  too,  that  the  Chase 
touched  at  one  spot  their  own  do- 
main, and  that  Cresset  Seltome,  its 
owner,  was  rich  enough  to  buy  up 
Bepton  Park  itself  if  it  were  in  the 
market  A  jealous  speech  or  two 
might  have  &llen  now  and  then 
frcmi  Lady  Cresset's  lips,  with  re- 
spect to  her  husband's  godson,  when 
his  .full  establishment  stood  out  in 
contrast  to  Sir  Owen's  cramped  one, 
but  now  she  began  to  think  about 
it  in  a  fresh  light 

The  small  black  cattle  which  Sir 
Owen  was  rather  proud  of  as  an 
agricultural  success,  fed  quietly 
within  range  of  the  window;  but 
Lady  Cresset  looked  at  them  dis- 
contentedly, and  thought  that  the 
horns  should  have  been  antlers  and 
the  black  hides  mottled.  How  lon^ 
was  this  state  of  things  to  continue  V 
She  had  put  that  question  to  Sir 
Owen  in  the  morning,  and  had  re- 
ceived for  answer  that,  besides  the 
uncleared  debt,  there  was  Bachel  to 
be  portioned.  It  was  true,  that  the 
baronet  said  tbis  in  a  grumbling 
way,  but  his  wife  knew  that  since  he 
had  said  it  he  would  stick  to  it 
Bachel  to  be  portioned  I 

The  thought  stuck  like  a  needle 
in  the  throat  of  Lady  Cresset,  and 
she  said  bitterly  that  Sir  Owen  had 
become  a  miser  and  put  her  off 
with  excuses.  No  hunter  for  her 
son,  no  dogs,  no  carriage  for  herself; 
no  horses:  nothing  but  a  paltry 
phaeton  and  a  little  low  pony  to 
draw  it  I  Was  Lady  Cresset  to  live 
in  a  meanness  unsuited  to  her  rank 
while  a  portion  accumulated  for 
Bachel,  who  was  nothing  to  her? 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  my 
lady   saw  her   stepdaughter    pass 


the  window  on  the  way  from  the 
beech-tree  root,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  struck  her  that  this  girl  of 
twenty,  who  had  be^i  hitherto  kept 
in  the  backgroimd  and  left  to  edu- 
cate herself  uncontrolled  and  un- 
noticed, was  not  without  a  certain 
beauty.  Something  too  much  there 
mi^ht  have  been  of  her  mother^s 
languor  about  that  dreamy  walk  oi 
Badiel's,  and  Lady  Cresset  bad  a 
profound  contempt  for  her  husband's 
first  wife,  but  still 

My  lady  leaned  forward  a  little 
on  the  window,  and  looked  again 
over  tiie  ehns  of  Bepton  Chase. 
What  need  of  a  portion  for  Bachel 
if  a  rich  man  sought  her  as  his  wife? 
Little  by  little  a  passing  thou^t 
grew  into  a  tangible  idea,  and  the 
idea  into  a  settled  purpose.  Sir 
Owen  had  been  cold  and  neglectful 
to  his  godson,  but  that  must  be 
altered.  Yes,  it  would  be  good  for 
^dat,  for  the  Cressets  themselvee, 
and  for  Bachel.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  wondering  Bachel  received  in  her 
solitude  an  unusual  summons  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  my  lady 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

Ah,  Bachel!  why  not  have  left  the 
dream  and  its  haze  of  gold  behind 
when  that  ponderous  door  opened 
and  closed,  and  my  lady  spoke  ? 

'  You  have  passed  your  twentieth 
birthday,'  said  Lady  Cresset,  with 
her  wonted  gravity  and  more  than 
her  wonted  emphasis. 

And  Bachel,  reverting  to  the 
ballad  and  Glendower  of  the  Cresset, 
responded,  '  Yes,  a  week  ago  nearly, 
on  the  eve  of  good  St  John.' 

A  little  frown  appeared  cm  my 
lady*s  forehead  at  the  answer. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  indulged 
in  a  pernicious  habit  of  desultory 
reading,'  said  her  ladyship,  as 
though  there  had  been  any  one  to 
direct  her  stepdaughter's  riding, 
or  to  care  that  she  read  at  aS. 
'  However,  for  the  future  you  will 
be  less  alone.  A  young  lady  of 
your  age  ought  not  to  affect  a  love 
of  solitude,  or  of  aimless  wandering 
about  the  park  for  hours  together. 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  habits, 
Bachel.' 

Bachel  seeing  that  an  answer  was 
expected,  replied  simply,  '  Yes.* 

'You  win  bring  your  work  or 
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your  drawing— or  books  if  you  will 
— ^here,  and  sit  with  me.  And  you 
must  not,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
absent  yourself  at  pleasure  &om  the 
dinner-table.  When  we  have  guests, 
as  I  hope  we  shall  have  occasionally, 
you  must*  not  shrink  away  into  a 
comer,  silent  and  gloomy ;  it  loofca 
like  an  affectation  of  shyness,  Ba- 
chel,  and  is  both  unattiactiye  and 
improper.  If  you  cannot  arrange 
your  hair  becomingly  yourself,  my 
maid  will  do  it  for  you.' 

Here  my  lady,  pausing  to  glance 
at  her  stepdaughter,  continued  in* 
voluntarily,  '  But  you  do  arrange  it 
becomingly ;  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  better :  and  as  my  maid  is  fully 
occupied,  it  is  better  that  you  should 
contmue  to  manage  for  yourself.  Un- 
derstand what  I  mean,  Bachel,  when 
I  say  that  you  are  to  consider  your- 
self "Out,"  as  other  young  ladies 
are  long  before  they  come  to  your 
years.  You  have  done  with  the 
schoolroom.' 

'  And,'  said  Rachel,  slowly,  '  my 
music?' 

'  Keep  that  up,  of  course,  if  you 
excel  in  it,  as  I  suppose  you  do.' 

My  lady  could  not  know  anjrthing 
about  that  icy  hand  which  she  was 
deliberately  pulling  backwards  and 
forwards  over  Rachel's  heart ;  nor 
would  the  latter  show  to  her  step- 
mother one  atom  of  discomposure 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  hide. 
If  she  had  spoken  her  thoughts  in 
answer  to  the  implied  question  con- 
cerning the  advisabiUty  of  keeping 
up  her  music,  she  might  have  said, 
passionately,  'Take  away  that,  and 
you  take  away  the  great  joy  of  my 
life !'  for  she  did  not  yet  imder- 
stand  that  music,  per  se,  was  not  the 
golden  vision,  but  only  one  of  its 
adjuncts.  But  she  did  not  speak 
her  thoughts ;  she  said,  calmly 
enough, '  I  am  very  fond  of  music, 
and  I  believe  my  voice  is  tolerably 
good.' 

'  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,'  said 
Lady  Cresset,  pointedly.  '  I  have 
my  son's  authority  for  it.  It  was 
at  his  request,  I  believe,  that  a 
master  was  engaged  for  you,  a 
luxury  which  Sir  Owen  can  ill 
afford.  But  a  'fine  voice  is  not  all ; 
you  should  be  a  good  accompanyist 


I  hope  you  have  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  music-man— this 
Mr.— Mr. ' 

*  Professor  Raviston,'  supplied 
Rachel. 

'  Ah !  yes,  Raviston ;  I  did  not 
remember  his  name.  But  he  is 
very  expensive;  and  the  quarter 
must  have  nearly  expired,  I  think.' 

*  There  is  a  month  yet,'  said 
Rachel. 

'  So  long!  Well,  after  that  you 
will  keep  up  your  practice  alona  I 
wish  you  to  see  a  little  society,  Ra- 
chel, and  to  make  yourself  agree- 
able.   You  understand?' 

Rachel  did  understand.  No 
thought  of  rebellion  entered  her 
head,  but  only  a  wish  to  get  away 
for  the  present,  that  she  might 
think  over  this  change  by  herself. 

'  My  son  is  going  from  home 
again,'  said  Lady  Cresset,  '  and  of 
course  I  shall  feel  his  absence. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish,  when 
we  have  no  guests,  to  force  upon 
you  the  penance  of  sitting  with  me. 
I  am  but  a  poor  companion;  at 
such  times  come  when  you  like, 
Rachel.    I  wish  you  to  be  happy.' 

And  Rachel,  seeing  that  the  inter- 
view was  at  an  end,  turned  away. 
There  had  been  a  suspicion  of  gentle- 
ness in  that  last  sentence ;  and  Lady 
Cresset  meant  to  be  gentle. 

She  was  not  an  unkind  step- 
mother. It  is  possible  that  if  Rachel 
had  been  her  own  daughter  the 
bond  between  them  would  have 
been  but  little  closer,  for  in  her  son 
Owen,  the  heir  and  future  bwronet, 
was  centred  all  Lady  Cresset's  hope 
and  affection. 

But  the  spark  of  kindness  only 
added  to  the  weight  of  that  hand 
which  lay  heavy  on  Rachel's  heart 
Scant  as  her  intercourse  had  been 
with  Lady  Cresset,  she  yet  knew 
her  well  enough  to  read  that  under 
all  this  there  lay  a  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  might  be  she  could  not 
tell,  or  could  only  guess  at  it  dimly. 
It  was  suficient  for  the  present  to 
feel,  aa  she  did,  that  her  me  was  to 
be  altered  henceforth.  Once  she 
had  chafed  at  its  loneliness ;  Jt>ut  no 
sooner  had  a  nameless  charm  stolen 
over  it  than  the  freedom  so  lately 
grown  precious  was  to  be  taken 
from  her.    Where  was  the  golden 
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haze  now?  Where  were  the  voices 
of  Handel  and  Mozart?  of  Beethoven 
and  Sebastian  Bach?  Alas!  they 
were  sil^it;  there  was  in  all  the 
little  room  nothing  bnt  a  monmM 
sound  of  coming  sadness ! 

n. 
And  the  next  morning  Bachel  sat 
with  her  work  in  the  window  of  the 
great  drawing-room,  silent,  until  the 
Biow  hands  of  the  time-piece  pointed 
to  the  hour  of  the  professors  visit 
as  a  release.  Lady  Cresset  looked 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  her 
stepdaughter  complacently,  not 
knowing  that  to  Bachel  the  hours 
had  been  leaden-winged;  it  had 
seemed  as  if  the  morning  never 
would  be  over;  and  there,  in  the 
distant  evening,  loomed  over  hor 
head  that  dreaded  misery  a  dinner- 
party, with  Cresset  Seltume  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  guests ;  and 
a  fit  of  i)erver8e  impatience  came 
over  her  at  the  recollection  of  her 
stepmother's  injunctions  respecting 
her  behaviour  to  this  godson  of  Sir 
Owen's.  If  the  baronet  had  suf- 
fered indifference  to  spring  up  be- 
tween himself  anl  the  Seltumes, 
Bachel  did  not  see  why  she  should 
be  troubled  now  to  propitiate  them ; 
and  she  entered  the  httle  room  once 
her  prison,  but  lately  her  palace, 
with  Lady  Cresset's  lecture  still 
irritatmg  her  ears;  with  a  fore- 
boding of  monotonous  mornings  of 
silent  embroidery  in  that  large  win- 
dow: of  dreary  evenings  enlivened 
by  Sir  Owen's  politics  and  agricul- 
ture, or  the  talk  of  guests  whose 
notice,  if  they  did  notice  her,  would 
be  simply  oppressive.  Bachel  did 
not  pause  to  reflect  that  but  a  short 
time  ago  she  would  have  been  glad 
of  such  a  change  in  her  dull  life; 
she  only  knew  mat  soUtude  was  no 
longer  dreary  or  monotony  oppres- 
sive; and  she  was  disposed  to  ask 
bitterly  why  she  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  the  background  if  there  was 
to  be  this  sudden  push  forward,  as 
it  were,  into  the  society  of  strangers. 
She  had  grown  used  to  her  Hfe,  and 
it  suited  her;  she  was  too  old  to 
throw  off  her  silence  and  awkward- 
ness— they  had  grown  up  with  her 
growth ;  and  if  Lady  Cresset  cared 
to  see  her  like  others  of  her  age,  she 


should  have  attended  to  it  befofe. 
And  then  those  free  ramblings  in 
the  park!  The  whispering  trees 
and  the  rippling  of  the  river  as  it 
swept  by  the  willow  branches  up  in 
the  Bed  Coppice,  where  the  feUeis 
had  been  busy,  and  the  white  anns 
of  some  twisted  trunk  formed  snch 
glorious  seats!  There,  too,  lay  be- 
fore her  the  movement  which  she 
had  been  practising  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  as  she  looked  at  that 
fresh  bitterness  came  into  her 
thoughts.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  her 
that  this  friend  of  her  stepbrother's, 
this  professor,  whose  hand  held  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  music,  whose 
genius  alone  exalted  him  far  above 
other  men,  should  be  accounted 
'  All  very  well,'— a  phrase  so  sug- 
gestive of  inferiority,  so  slighting,  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  high 
pedestal  on  which  she  had  placed 
him.  And  her  stepmother's  placid 
suggestion  that  she  would  be  able 
to  execute  songs  and  pieces  learnt 
imder  the  professor's  tutorship  for 
the  delectation  of  dinner  guests! 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing! 
'  It  would  drive  me  mad/  said 
Bachel  aloud.    'Mad!' 

And  then  she  took  up  the  music- 
book  with  a  sudden  desire  to  be 
found  occupied,  for  a  quick  step 
came  down  the  passage,  and  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  heir  of 
Bepton  Park,  her  half-brother. 

Mischief  sparkled  in  the  boy's  fiioe 
as  hejooked  at  her,  at  the  book  in 
her  hand,  and  her  listless  attitude. 

'  So  my  sister  is  going  to  be  like 
other  young  ladies  at  last,'  he  said ; 
'  and  the  grub  will  turn  out  the 
gayest  butterfly  in  Bepton.' 

But  Bachel  could  not  laugh,  nor 
give  him  back  retort  for  banter. 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  you  are  going 
from  home  again,  Owen.    When?* 

'  Never  mind  that.  What  about 
the  lands  of  Bepton  Chase,  Bachel, 
and  its  owner?  Don't  look  at  me 
so  hard  with  those  scarified  eyes.  I 
know  all  about  it.' 

But  Bachel  did  look  at  him ;  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  angrily  when 
he  said,  nodding,  '  I  shall  come  and 
shoot  over  the  Chase  whenever  I 
like,  mind.'  And  with  the  Ixx*  stiD 
open  in  her  hand,  ^e  went  up  to 
him. 
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*  Owen,  Cresset  Selturne  is  think- 
ing of  his  schools  and  his  charities 
his  estate  and  tenants.  He  is  not 
thinking  anything  about  me,  nor  am 
I  busying  myself  about  him.' 

*  That  remains  to  be  proved/  re- 
plied Owen,  half  shutting  one  eye 
to  look  through  the  book  which  he 
had  rolled  into  an  extempore  tele- 
scope. '  What  are  you  going  to  be 
modernized  for?  Is  Baviston  going 
away.' 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  he  is  not  to 
come  after  the  quarter  is  over .' 

Owen  broke  into  a  laugh. 

*The  quarter!  Well,  Rachel, 
jou  are  innocent.  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  man  as  Baviston  is  going  to 
be  tied  up  to  "  quarters  "  like  some 
nursery  governess?  It  was  only 
because  I  bullied  him  that  he  con- 
sented to  give  you  a  lesson  or  two. 
I  excited  his  curiosity,  you  know, 
with  marvellous  accounts  of  your 
voice.' 

'Owen!' 

*  Of  course  I  did.  You  ought  to 
be  grateful;  and  he  must  have 
found  it  worth  cultivating,  for  he 
only  came  down  here  for  a  month's 
change,  and  now — how  long  is  it 
tdnce  you  began?' 

Bachel  did  not  answer.  She  was 
thinking  of  Lady  Cresset's  contemp- 
tuous manner  concerning  the '  music- 
man;'  and  her  stepbrother  might 
have  read  her  thougnts,  for  he  said, 
gravely— 

*Eaviston  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  if  my  mother  knew  what  a  scrape 
he  saved  me  from  once,  she  would 
be  grateful  too.  And,  I  say,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  means  tamng  pay 
for  these  lessons  or  not:  I  asked 
him  as  a  friend,  you  know;  and 
when  the  governor  went  with  me  to 
call  upon  him  there  was  nothing  said 
about  it' 

'What  was  the  scrape,  Owen?' 
said  Rachel. 

'The  scrape?  Well,  I  do  think 
you  are  not  a  blab,  Rachel ;  but  you 
won't  understand  it  —  girls  never 
do.  It  was — ^put  your  ear  down 
doeo       ' 

'  You— a  boy  of  your  age  I' 

'I  am  sixteen,'  responded  Owen, 
drawing  himself  up. 

'  But,  gambling ' 

'  No  need  to  call  ugly  names,'  said 


Owen,  hastily.  'I  told  you  you 
would  not  understand  the  thmg. 
Hush,  Rachel,  I'll  go  away  till  your 
a&ce  has  come  right  again.  There's 
nothing  I  hate  like  a  woman's  preach- 
ments.' 

But  when  Owen  came  back,  the 
scene  in  the  music-room  was  changed 
a  littie;  and  Rachel  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  preachments,  as  he 
called  them,  and  that  scrape  of  his 
which  called  them  forth.  The  soft 
notes  of  the  stopped  diapason  and 
the  dulciana  ceased,  and  the  roll  of 
a  German  pedal  went  circling  through 
the  room.  There  sat  the  pupil  at 
the  organ,  and  the  master  had  been 
h'stening  with  a  troubled  fe(».  Was 
it  that,  in  his  ambition  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  felt  these  months  given  to 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  music- 
teacher  wasted ;  or  was  it  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  manner  of 
his  pupil  that  perplexed  him?  All 
the  accessories  of  the  lesson  were  as 
usual:  Sir  Owen  sat  in  his  remote 
comer  of  the  long  room,  puckering 
up  his  lean  forehead  over  a  treatise 
on  agriculture — not  that  he  under- 
stood anything  about  agriculture, 
but  he  thought  he  did.  The  few 
customary  phrases  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  professor;  but  if 
he  had  come  into  the  music-room 
for  propriety's  sake  he  might  as  well 
have  stopped  away,  for  his  back  was 
towards  the  organ,  and  he  paid  no 
attention- to  either  pupil  or  master. 
Rachel  played  on  with  a  sinking 
heart,  and  thoughts  that  had  wan- 
dered to  the  pool  under  the  beeches, 
and  the  glonous  shining  of  yester- 
day's sun ;  and  the  perplexity 
deepened  on  the  master's  face.  He 
could  not  understand  his  own  un- 
easiness ;  he  was  no  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  builder  of  castles,  like 
this  child  at  the  organ.  The  joys 
that  stirred  his  heart  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  some  great  old  master, 
and  the  phantoms  that  flitted  across 
his  castie  floors  were  the  tones  of 
some  passage  which  brought  before 
him  the  echo  of  the  composer's 
thought  He  a  teacher!  As  pain- 
ful a  task  for  him  perhaps  as  it  was 
for  the  boy  Herschel,  whose  heart 
was  in  the  stars,  while  he  bent  over 
some  stumbling  beginner  amongst 
his  music  pupils.    But  of  this  task. 
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voluntarily  undertaken  and  volun- 
tarily persevered  in,  what  could  the 
professor  say?  A  &ulty  accent  or 
ntLse  note  roused  him  from  his  mus- 
ing. He  went  forward  hurriedly  to ' 
play  the  passage  himself,  and  his 
unpatient  fingers  touched  the  burn- 
ing hand  on  the  keyboard. 


Louis  Baviston  did  not  execute  the 
passage,  or  even  a  phrase  of  it  He 
did  not  press  down  a  single  note, 
but  he  stood  back  with  a  sudden 
difflnay,  with  a  throbbing  conscious- 
ness of  what  it  all  meant,  and  what 
it  was  he  had  suffered  to  come  be- 
tween himself  and  his  wonted  single- 


ness of  purpose ;  and  with  the  touch 
of  that  burning  hand  still  thrilling 
through  all  his  nerves.  No  matter 
that  the  hand  itself  was  under 
Bachel's  rule,  and  went  on  with  its 
mechanical  work ;  ho  heard  no  more 
fiEdse  notes  or  accents ;  he  could  not 
see  the  quick  pulse,  nor  the  trembling 
fingers ;  he  was  oiUy  dimly  conscious 
of  sounds  at  all,  of  time,  place,  or 
the  presence  of  anybody  or  anything, 
save  his  own  overmastering  excite- 
ment 

And  the  lesson  was  over.  Ko 
word  of  correction  or  advice  from 
him,  the  silent  teacher.  Like  one 
in  a  dream,  he  took  the  book  from 
Bachel,  and  sat  down  to  finish  the 
lesson,  as  was  his  custom,  with  some 


song  or  piece,  to  which  the  pupil 
list^ed. 

And  there  came  the  opening 
chords  of  Jephthah's  passionate 
lament.  Why  had  he  chosen  that? 
And  why  was  the  music  tinged  with 
so  inexpressible  a  sadness?  Bachel 
listened,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  window;  and  at  the  last  word 
of  the  recitative  even  the  baronet 
raised  his  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  impa- 
tient wonder,  from  the  treatise. 

'I  can  no  more'— those  words 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  John  Braham, 
called  forth  such  admiration  from 
Costa,  and  sent  forth  amongst  Ita- 
lian singers  the  dictum — ^'Non  c'e 
tenore  in  Italia  come  Braham.' 

And  when,  in  the  sUence  which 
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followed,  Rachel  turned  her  head 
the  professor  was  gone.  A  fierce 
throb  of  pain  shot  through  her 
heart.  He^was  gone  without  speak- 
ing ;  without  l£e  customary  fere- 
well:  without  a  word  or  a  sim. 
Why  had  he  done  that?  Was  he 
angry,  or  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his 
music  that  he  had  forgotten  even 
her  presence?  Ah,  that  was  it! 
Wrapped  up  in  his  aspiration  and 
his  great  works,  he  had  not  a  thought 
for  her— not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  clumsy  pupil  who  held 
him  so  fer  above  her,  and  yet  craved 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  made 
him  powerful. 

in. 

That  mght  Louis  Baviston  sat 
alone  in  his  room,  idle.  Books 
and  papers  were  around  him,  but 
he  touched  them  not.  Among  his 
phantom  voices  there  was  a  new 
tone,  warm  with  the  breath  of  hfe, 
and  they  grew  faint  and  dim  before 
it  In  vain  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
accustomed  page,  and  sought  to  read 
it:  a  face  hid  the  characters — a  wist- 
ful, earnest,  human  fece :  and  that 
one  hand  of  his  felt  always  another 
touch,  which  pulled  away  his  pen, 
and  threw  a  veil  over  the  beau^  of 
his  work.  How  had  he  done  this? 
How  had  he  gone  on— he  whose 
youth  had  been  vowed  to  a  separate 
aim,  building  for  himself  an  idol  in 
this  pupil  of  his,  till  suddenly  the 
old  ambition  had  a  bitter  taste,  and 
music  itself  seemed  incomplete  apart 
from  the  thought  of  her? 

He  had  come  home  to  ponder  over 
this— to  find  out  the  depth  or  shal- 
lowness of  his  own  feelings— and 
that  question  decided  as  he  taought, 
it  chafed  him  to  discover  his  own 
inability  to  return  to  his  usual  sub- 
jects of  meditation.  Thought  clung 
pertinaciously  about  the  possible 
sun  that  shone  down  upon  the 
future  for  him,  and  he  could  not 
master  his  attention  and  chain  it  as 
usual.  He  did  not  think  of  his 
more  than  thirty  years ;  he  did  not 
speculate  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
his  pupil  what  she  was  to  him.  His 
heart,  or  that  faculty  of  innate  per- 
ception about  which  philosophers 
theorize,  had  answered  that  momen- 
tary doubt.    And  as  to  any  thought 


of  inferiority  in  worldly  rank,  it 
never  entered  Louis  Baviston's  head. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  boasted  that 
no  such  inferiority  existed,  so  fer  as 
birth  went;  but  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  difference  would  not 
have  entered  into  his  calculations. 
He  never  thought  of  himself  at  all, 
this  simple  professor,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  greatness  of  the 
science  for  which  he  lived  was  suffi- 
cient to  ennoble  its  disciples.  Self 
was  swallowed  in  his  high  aims,  and 
in  the  studies  which  had  borne  him 
into  a  world  of  master  spirits,  before 
whom  who  on  earth  could  be  too 
great  to  bow  down  ? 

And  when,  having  waited  patiently 
unto  his  next  visit  was  due,  he 
walked  up  the  drive  of  Bepton  Park 
he  was  as  full  of  eagerness  and  hope 
as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
things  in  the  world  as  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  And  he  stood  be- 
fore his  pupil  in  the  music-room, 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  baronet 
had  not  yet  taken  his  usual  seat  in 
the  dim  comer.  So  much  the  better, 
though  if  he  had  been  there  Louis 
would  have  found  means  to  speak 
his  thoughts.  At  his  first  words 
the  book  dropped  from  Bachel's 
hands,  and  the  colour  left  her 
cheeks. 

*  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
can  be  no  longer  pupil  and  master,' 
said  the  professor. 

Bachef  looked  at  him  with  a  pang 
of  fear— with  a  sudden  passionate 
indignation  against  her  stepmother, 
who  must  have  done  this;  —  but 
Louis  went  on  quickly — 

'  I  am  not  here  to  give  you  a  les- 
son, but  to  tell  you  of  one  which  I 
have  learnt  myself.  Bachel,  you 
have  come  between  me  and  my  work ; 
you  have  taught  me  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  happiness:  that  there 
is  something  yet  dearer  and  more 
precious, to  gild  this  life  on  earth.' 

And  Louis  stopped.  That  slow, 
heavy  step  along  the  passage — did 
he  not  know  it  ?  Was  he  to  suffer 
the  l^ronet  to  put  his  grim  presence 
between  pupil  and  master  now,  with 
the  former  tie  but  half  dissolved? 
The  professor  put  forth  his  hand 
like  a  blind  man,  as  though  to  keep 
off  some  invisible  enemy  who  would 
snatch  his  dream  from  him. 
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'  Bachel,  Bachel,  I  love  yon. 
Through  my  old  studies  my  heart  in 
these  days  goes  seeking  something 
to  brighten  &em ;  they  cannot  satisfy 
me  any  longer.  Bach^l,  you  tanght 
me  this  lesson ;  speak  to  me  about 
it' 

And  the  next  moment  Bachel  was 
standing  alone  by  the  organ.  What 
she  had  said  or  done  did  not  occupy 
her,  but  the  l^ought  that  this  Louis 
Baviston,  the  grave  professor,  had 
chosen  her  out  of  all  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  to  bestow  upon  her 
the  great  treasure  of  his  love.  It 
was  enough  that  her  ears  were  dizzy 
wiih  his  words  and  the  voice  that 
uttered  them;  that  her  heart  was 
fluttering  and  throbbing  in  its  glad- 
ness ;  that  in  the  fature — Ah,  well, 
was  not  the  present  bright  enough, 
that  she  should  think  of  that?  'Ba- 
chel, I  love  you.'  Hitherto  her  life 
had  been  so  bare  of  affection,  so 
lonely  in  its  lack  of  some  one  to  care 
for  who  would  care  fdr  her  again  I 
What  wonder  that  the  sentence 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  very  air 
around  her  ?  A  hundred  tones  re- 
echoed it  softly  in  the  gilt  pipes  of 
the  organ ;  the  sun  and  the  waving 
trees  were  radiant  with  it,  and  the 
birds  set  their  songs  to  it  joyfully. 
She  knew  where  Louis  was  gone, 
and  she  knew  that  he  would  come 
back  to  her ;  but  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  sentence  he  might  bring  back 
with  him  troubled  her.  No  one  in 
the  house  had  ever  cared  for  her 
sufficiently  to  grudge  her  to  him. 
Neglected  and  an  incumbrance,  they 
would  be  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.  There  was  no  pain  in  the 
thought  now;  nothing  but  an  exult- 
ing consciousness  that  to  Louis  she 
was  first  and  dearest  And  then,  as 
she  looked  up,  smiling  at  the  happy 
thought,  a  cry  broke  from  her  Ups, 
for  Loms  was  standing  at  the  open 
glass  door  watching  her,  and  there 
was  no  gladness  in  his  &oe,  or  in 
the  step  which  came  forward  towards 
her  heavily.  But  the  professor  was 
struggling  with  the  unsuspected 
pride  which  had  sprung  suddenly 
to  life  in  him,  and  Kachel  saw  that 
the  lips  that  looked  so  white  and 
stem  were  trembling.  She  put  out 
her  hand  timidly,  and  he  took  it,  and 
drew  her  close  to  him. 


'  My  first  love  and  my  last,'  said 
Louis,  'I  have  found  you  to  lose 
you.  Bachel,  there  is  nothing  forns 
to  say  to  each  other  now  but  good- 
bya' 

Bachel  did  not  move,  nor  did  she 
utter  the  rebellious  thoughts  which 
cried  out  clamorously  that  this 
should  not  be.  All  her  soUtary 
girlhood  rose  up  before  her  in  its 
barrenness  of  human  love.  Who 
had  cared  for  her,  that  she  should 
sacrifice  herself  to  them  now?  To 
the  silent  and  mopish  baronet,  as  to 
her  preoccupied  stepmother,  Owen 
had  been  everything,  she  nothing — 
a  trouble,  barely  tolerated — a  waif 
outside  the  circle  of  affection  or 
friendship,  till  this  man  came,  with 
his  chivalrous  resjpect,  Ms  grave  de- 
ference and  consideration,  and  finally 
his  love.  And  now  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  world,  and  those 
who  in  reality  cared  not  for  her 
would  separate  her  from  him. 

But  Louis  put  her  away  from  him 
tenderly.  He  could  not  forget  the 
scomfol  words  and  insinuations  of 
Lady  Cresset,  who  had  broken  into 
his  conference  with  her  husband; 
but  he  would  not  hurt  Bachel  with 
them.  He  knew  that  she  could  trust 
to  him. 

'  It  must  be  as  I  have  said.  And 
as  I  have  called  you  once  I  call  you 
again— my  first  love  and  my  last 
Yet  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wait  and 
hope,  as  I  shall  do ;  you  are  yoxmg, 
and  the  young  should  be  free.' 

Then  Bachel  stopped  him  hastily : 

'  Tes,  yes ;  tell  me  that  I  have 
had  nobody  to  love.  My  life  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  lives  of  these  others. 
I  am  not  of  them,  and  they  do  not 
care  for  me.  I  have  nobody  now 
but  you ;  let  me  wait  and  hope ;  I 
can  do  that  till  I  die.' 

At  another  time  Louis  mi^ht  have 
listened  with  a  smile  to  this  readi- 
ness of  the  young  to  anticipate  death, 
but  now  it  stung  him  like  the  point 
of  a  sword,  and  involuntarily  his 
clasp  tightened  on  the  hand  he  held. 

'  Oh  Bachel,  will  you  trust  me, 
and  give  me  a  promise  ?  If  ever 
you  rfiould  be  in  trouble,  if  ever  you 
should  need  the  help  of  a  friend  in 
any  way,  will  you  apply  to  me  ?  If 
ever  sorrow  come  to  you,  or  danger, 
let  me  know  it    Promise  me  this.' 
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'  I  do  promifle.' 

And  then  there  came  the  good-bye ; 
and  the  professor's  step  had  passed 
along  the  grayel  path,  and  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Never  to  echo  on  the 
oak  floor  again ;  never  to  fall  upon 
her  ear  after  long  listening,  and 
quicken  her  pulses  with  a  hidden 
happiness!  Gone  away  for  ever, 
and  her  life  a  blank,  such  as  it  had 
been  before  he  came !  Yet  it  never 
could  be  that ;  there  was  the  memory, 
whose  very  sting  was  too  precious 
to  lose ;  there  was  that  silent  com- 
munion in  the  thoughts  of  each  for 
the  other ;  and  there  was  the  waiting 
and  hoping. 

But,  oh  those  books !— those  mi- 
serable voices  of  masters  long  since 
dead ! — would  no  one  silence  them 
as  they  cried  out  to  her?  Would  no 
one  ezordse  the  living  presence  that 
filled  that  haunted  room  ? 

How  could  she  go  back  into  the 
weary  old  life?  How  was  she  to 
meet  taunts,  it  may  be,  or  reproaches, 
or  commands,  shghting  words  or 
indignant  sarcasms  levelled  at  '  the 
music-man*  whom  she  loved — ^whose 
voice  was  in  her  ear  and  his  words 
in  her  heart,  as  she  sat  there  nursing 
her  misery? 

It  was  not  good  for  her  or  of  her 
to  do  this.  It  was  not  a  brave  way 
of  meeting  her  trouble  and  learning 
submission ;  but  she  was  young  and 
passionate  and  idone,  and  the  trouble 
was  very  heavy. 

IV. 

'  And  your  music,  Bachel ;  you 
should  not  neglect  that' 

Whatever  hard  thoughts  might 
have  been  passing  through  Lady 
Cresset's  mind  that  morning,  these 
were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken, 
A  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  presump- 
tuous 'music-man'  might  be  per- 
missible in  her  husband's  presence 
only,  since  Sir  Owen  had  actually 
been  discovered  listening  to  his  pro- 
posals without  anger ;  but,  so  fiu:  as 
Bachel  was  concerned.  Lady  Cresset*s 
tact  warned  her  that  a  totsd  avoid- 
ance of  the  subject  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  was  best  And  Eachel, 
reading  her  stepmother's  words  as  a 
dismissal,  rose  firom  her  seat  and 
folded  up  the  everlasting  embroidery 
calmly.  There  was  not  a  sign  of 
VOL.  n. — ^No.  xr. 


suffering  or  sorrow  about  her  that 
Lady  Cresset  could  detect ;  even  the 
wonted  languor  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  movements,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  a  settled 
steadiness  unknown  to  them  before. 
But  when  she  was  alone— Ask  the 
birds  that  hovered  over  that  solitcuy 
pool  underneath  the  beech  trees,  nay 
the  very  pipes  of  the  organ  in  the 
music  room  might  have  told  a  tale 
if  they  would;  but  Lady  Cresset  was 
not  going  to  know  what  Eachel 
thought  or  suffered. 

As  to  neglecting  her  music,  no 
fear  after  the  first  few  days  that  she 
would  do  that  What  other  voice 
spoke  to  her  as  the  notes  of  ihe 
organ  or  piano  did;  and  was  not 
that  one  room  above  all  others  fdU 
of  the  graveyard  sentence,  'Sacied 
to  the  memory*?  Moreover,  the 
first  bitterness  over,  Bachel  had 
fJEillen  into  a  persistent  watchfulness 
and  self-control,  lest  the  peevish 
spirit  of  rebellion  should  gain  the 
mastery.  Louis  had  set  her  an  ex- 
ample, and  she  must  follow  it  and 
be  worthy  of  him.  No  matter  whe- 
ther she  had  been  treated  unjustly 
or  not,  the  trial  had  to  be  borne, 
and  good  must  come  out  of  it  in 
some  way. 

And  as  the  days  passed  on  evenly 
over  Bachel's  head,  the  professor 
was  back  amongst  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life,  searching  after  his  old 
self,  and  the  energy  which  used  to 
be  his.  There  was  no  idling  for 
him :  as  his  youth  had  been  unlike 
the  youth  of  other  men,  so  this  first 
love  of  his  could  be  patient  and 
abiding,  and  he  refused  to  part  with 
hope.  How  that  hope  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  did  not  see,  since, 
if  fiEune  were  his  to-morrow  and 
wealth  untold,  and  greatness,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  his  love  for 
Bachel  could  tempt  him  to  dare 
again  the  contemptuous  words  and 
looks  ofa  Lady  Cresset  But  though 
he  worked  on  through  the  cloud  till 
it  grew  lighter,  yet  when  he  stood 
amongst  those  who  gave  with  voice 
and  instrument  the  work  of  his  own 
pen  to  an  audience  admiring  or  cri- 
tical, as  the  case  might  be,  do  you 
think  he  never  saw,  between  himself 
and  that  audience,  a  wistful  &ce, 
whose  loving  glory  in  his  work  was 
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worth  all  other  pmae?  And  then 
he  would  go  home  with  a  great 
craving  in  his  heart  to  see  her  again ; 
to  he  near  her  if  it  were  but  for  a 
moment.  At  such  times  as  these  he 
would  write  to  her,  and  then  tear  up 
the  letters  with  grim  self-irony  to 
bum  them.  Why  should  he  send  his 
weakness  to  trouble  her? 

As  though  those  torn  scraps  would 
not  hay^  been  treasures  for  Rachel 
to  rejoice  over  in  secret !  But  they 
were  never  sent;  and  life  went  on 
with  its  old  monotonous  tread  at 
Bepton  Park,  until  as  week  fol- 
lowed week,  and  month  followed 
month,  a  sort  of  xmeasy  skeleton 
began  to  stalk  about  the  house  of 
the  Cressets,  sending  a  shadow 
everywhere.  It  sat  upon  the  stoop- 
ing shoulders  of  the  baronet,  and  in 
ihe  fresh  wrinkles  of  Lady  Cresset's 
yet  young  face;  it  lurked  in  the 
Red  Coppice,  where  the  fellers  were 
again  busy,  and  amongst  the  black 
cattle,  whose  numbers  were  thinned. 
Rachel  alone  felt  its  presence  dimly, 
not  imderstanding  it.  She  had  seen 
more  society,  as  Lady  Cresset  phrased 
it  Over  tiiat  opening  in  the  park 
peeped  up  the  spires  and  chinmeys 
of  the  great  town  of  Wharfencester, 
of  whicd  Repton  Magna  was  but  a 
suburban  village :  and  ftom  thence 
came  gentlemen  and  ladies  sleepy 
and  bright,  merry  and  grave,  to  eat 
their  dmner  solemnly  at  Sir  Owen's 
table,  talk  a  little  and  go  back  to 
their  homes  glad  to  have  the  duty 
over,  while  they  fixed  languidly  a 
distant  day  for  the  return  visit. 
Cresset  Seltume  too  came  over  from 
the  Chase,  and  out  of  his  good 
nature  he  talked  to  the  silent  Rachel 
about  his  plans ;  the  new  schools  he 
was  buildmg,  and  the  church  of 
Repton,  which  had  a  hole  in  its 
roof  and  wanted  some  one  to  take 
up  its  cause.  But  Lady  Cresset, 
watching  the  two  as  she  did,  saw 
with  an  angry  disappointment  that 
though  Rachel  after  a  while  spoke 
to  the  rich  squire  fearlessly,  she 
would  never  care  for  him  nor  he  for 
her.  For  to  a  woman  who  is  a 
looker-on  these  things  are  patent 

Once,  too,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
and  Rachel's  twenty-second  birthday 
came  round,  Cresset  brought  with 
him  his  yoimger  brother  Ralph,  who 


was  about  to  be  ordained  to  a  cu- 
racy in  Wharfencester,  and  another 
thought  flashed  through  Lady 
Cresset's  mind.  More  need  now 
than  ever  that  Rachel  should  be 
provided  for,  and  that  no  portion 
should  be  required  with  her;  and 
Ralph  Seltume  was  hch  though  a 
younger  brother.  Indeed ,  under  the 
flapping  of  these  skeleton  wings  of 
trouble.  Lady  Cresset  had  once  »ud 
to  herself  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
soul,  '  Would  the  music-man  have 
asked  a  dowry  with  her?* 

But  the  thought  was  only  mo- 
mentary. The  music-man  was  gone, 
and  if  he  had  not  been,  surely  a 
Cresset  had  not  &llen  so  low  as  that 
Ralph  Seltume,  however,  was  even 
more  indifferent  than  his  brother. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  ^own  Rachel  again  if  he  had 
met  her  fiEice  to  fEtce  the  next  day. 
He  said,  nevertheless,  one  thing,  in 
a  discussion  concerning  music  and  a 
certain  musical  entertainment,  which 
sent  the  blood  from  Rachel's  cheeks 
painfully,  and  made  the  room  a 
whirling  maze  for  her. 

'  Professor  Raviston's  chorale  was 
considered  the  finest  thing  in  the 
whole  performance,'  said  Ralph. 
'  How  such  men  as  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries overset  that  old  dogma 
that  the  English  are  not  a  musical 
I)eople!' 

Rachel  heard  no  more.  Her 
thoughts  went  wandering  off  to  the 
chorale  itself,  which  lay  amongst  her 
newest  treasures  in  the  music-room. 
Louis  Raviston's  own  voice  had 
spoken  to  her  through  it,  and 
brought  to  her  eyes  the  burning 
tears  of  hope  deferred  and  pride  in 
his  genius.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
marveUous  thing  that  Ralph  Sel- 
tume could  sit  there  and  speak  in 
that  tone  of  quiet  criticism  about 
Louis. 

And  then,  looking  up,  Rachel  met 
her  stepmother's  eye  and  started  at 
its  expression.  Something  there 
was  about  this  dreary  shadow  hang- 
ing over  Sir  Owen  and  his  wife, 
which  had  seemed  to  draw  Rachel 
nearer  to  her  stepmother.  Not  that 
Lady  Cresset  was  softened ;  she  was 
indeed  as  irritable  and  fretful  as 
ever,  if  not  more  so;  but  whatever 
it  was,  trouble  immistakeable  did 
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hang  about  her,  and  a  feeling  of 
distant  sympathy  began  to  tug  at 
Rachers  heart,  when  she  looked 
day  by  day  upon  her  stepmother's 
anxious  &!c6,  and  saw  the  lines 
deepen  in  it.  It  might  have  been 
Louis  Eaviston's  name  that  drew 
Lady  Cresset's  attention  first ;  but  if 
so,  Kachel  was  certain  that  her 
thoughts  had  wandered  again  &r 
away,  when  she  saw  that  strange 
dull  look  in  her  eyes  which  was 
conunon  enough  of  late.  The 
nearer  trouble,  whatever  it  might 
be,  drove  her  stepdaughter's  future 
from  her  head,  and  Eachel  saw  for 
the  first  time  to-day  that  a  few 
white  hairs  were  creeping  in  amongst 
my  lady's  black  braids.  But  there 
sat  the  two  Seltumes,  seemingly 
welcome  guests,  and  there  waa  the 
baronet,  sinking  now  and  then  into 
a  dull  reverie,  and  rousing  himself 
suddenly  to  talk  with  an  overacted 
cheerfulness  and  interest,  whose 
hollowness  was  perceptible  enough 
to  his  own  fomily.  A  httle  impish 
presentiment  had  crept  into  Eachel's 
fancies  by  this  time,  and  would  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  turned  out.  She 
had  thought  it  strange  that  her 
stepbrother  came  home  so  seldom, 
and  that  his  visits  were  so  hurried 
and  uncomfortable.  Until  now  it 
had  been  only  a  dim  presentiment, 
the  spectrum  of  a  thought,  spring- 
ing perhaps  out  of  hurried  con- 
ferences l:^tween  the  baronet  and 
his  wife,  or  unintelligible  warnings 
to  the  heir;  or  perhaps  only  frcmi 
the  necessity  for  something  to  fix 
this  indefinite  trouble  upon;  but 
Lady  Cresset  was  worn  out,  and 
<5aTed  no  longer  for  concealment: 
and  on  this  evening  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  and  the  sham  cheerful- 
ness had  &llen  like  a  mantle  from 
Sir  Owen's  shoulders,  suffering  their 
desponding  droop  to  be  seen,  my 
lady  spoke  out,  and  Eachel  knew 
that  the  skeleton  was  Owen. 

V. 

Another  year  and  another  eve  of 
good  St.  John!  But  Eachel  had 
done  with  ballad  making.  The 
skeleton  wings  no  longer  flapped 
wamingly  in  the  distance ;  they  had 
come  near  and  rested  over  the  park 
of  Eepton,  covering  it  with  .  cloud. 


If  you  looked  out  into  the  lawns 
amongst  the  fine  trees,  now  so  scant 
and  far  between,  you  saw  it;  or 
into  the  servants*  hall,  where  the 
waving  of  the  wings  was  felt  but 
faintly :  on  into  the  place  of  those 
black  cattle,  once  my  lady's  aversion, 
but  now  no  more  within  range  of 
the  low  window  to  trouble  her. 
Lady  Cresset  looked  no  longer  dis- 
contentedly for  the  antlered  heads, 
for  suitable  equipage  and  state,  for 
coach,  horses,  or  hunters.  Hard 
reahties  had  driven  these  things 
from  her  mind ;  and  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  even  the  despised 
black  cattle  browsing  there  again 
for  the  very  memory  of  that  com- 
parative security  which  had  been 
hers  when  she  wished  them  away. 

A  heavy  oppression  hung  over 
the  house,  like  the  thunder  cloud 
that  grows  darker  and  darker  till 
the  storm  bursts.  The  baronet 
walked  about  haggard  and  stony, 
seeing  the  storm  gather,  but  taking 
no  means  to  ward  it  off;  indeed 
•what  means  could  he  take?  A 
sullen  despair  was  settling  over  him, 
and  his  thought  was  perpetually 
'  Money,  money.'  How  long  would 
that  miserable  boy  drain  his  purse 
and  his  lands,  crying  out,  with  the 
leeches, '  Give,  give !'  when  there  was 
none  to  give? 

He  walked  out  into  his  park  de- 
spoiled of  its  wooded  beauty ;  and 
he  thought  of  his  narrowed  income, 
and  debt  and  ruin.  Who  was  to 
stop  it?  So  long  as  a  penny  re- 
mained Owen's  appeals  would  not 
bo  disregarded;  ^they  could  not  be: 
and  when  all  was  gone,  what  then? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  last  of  these 
appeals:  so  large  was  the  sum 
named,  that  as  he  looked  at  it  again 
and  again  drops  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  and  muttered  words  of 
despair  to  his  lips.  The  boy  had 
been  made  an  idol  of  in  his  youth ; 
from  his  very  cradle  every  whim 
had  been  gratified,  every  idea  of  his 
own  importance  and  greatness  pam- 
pered :  this  was  the  return !  '  Blind 
fool  that  I  was,'  muttered  the  baro- 
net ;  '  it  is  a  fit  retribution !' 

But  the  case  was  so  hopeless! 

If  this  last  demand  were  paid,  what 

would  remain  but  pinching  poverty, 

and  fresh  calls  upon  it  ?    Could  Sir 
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Owen  gird  up  his  coinage  and  go 
out  into  the  world  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  prodigal  and  bring  him  to 
reason?  Not  he.  He  had  no 
courage  left;  there  was  nothing  in 
him  but  a  haggard  despair,  and  a 
miserable  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when  this  pinchmg  poverty  would 
be  ruin  and  disgrace.  Owen,  Owen! 
would  nothing  stop  this  headlong 
blindfold  race,  and  make  the  boy 

Skuse  to  think  of  the  end?  Who  in 
e  world  was  there  to  do  it?  Not 
Lady  Cresset,  who  sought  her  hus- 
band in  his  wretehedness  and  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  him 
while  her  own  heart  was  breaking 
for  the  prodigal;  for  her  letters 
were  disi^garded  or  answered  with 
a  few  careless  words:  words  to  be 
wept  over  in  secret  long  after  he 
had  forgotten  them. 

Not  Bachel,  who  had  written  also 
with  the  same  result  There  was 
no  one  to  put  a  clog  on  Owen's 
downward  road.  Not  that  the  ba- 
ronet or  his  wife  had  ever  thought 
of  Eachel  as  likely  to  do  anything. 
While  trouble  drew  those  two  close 
again  with  the  sympathy  of  a  time 
gone  by,  they  did  not  think  of 
Bachel,  or  thought  of  her  with  her 
twenty-three  years  only  as  a  child. 
The  baronet  never  spoke  to  her  of 
his  troubles ;  and  the  chance  words 
which  my  lisuiy  did  say  to  her  on 
that  one  subject  seemed  drawn  out 
by  the  necessity  of  speaking  fix)m  a 
full  heart,  rather  than  by  any  idea 
of  help  or  consolation  from  her  step- 
daughter. Little  services,  perhaps 
more  and  greater  iij  fiact  than  they 
were  aware  of,  they  did  accept  at 
BacheFs  hands;  but,  seeing  them 
alone  and  preoccupied,  dependent 
upon  each  other,  Eachel  knew  that 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  felt  for  a 
moment  bitterly  that  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  so  it  was  now.  She  was 
shut  out  from  them,  and  could  be 
nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 

But  the  bitterness  did  not  last. 
Whatever  they  might  think  of  it 
she  knew  that  latterly  at  least  she 
had  heea  of  some  use ;  and  though 
she  wandered  away  now  into  the 
lawns  and  watehed  the  ripples  on 
that  dark  pool  where  the  oeeches 
had  been,  and  heard  the  cuckoos 
answering  each  other  from  tree  to 


tree,  her  brain  was  very  busy  in  the 
sunlight,  and  as  she  thou^t  a  daik 
red  flush  came  over  her  face,  ihou^ 
no  one  was  there  to  see. 

Then  she  turned  back  slowly  past 
the  window  of  the  large  drawing- 
room  into  the  house.  Li  passing 
she  saw  the  grey  head  of  Sir  Owen 
leaning  on  hk  hand,  and  his  wife 
standing  beside  him,  and  as  sbe  saw 
this  her  step  quickened  and  grew 
firmer. 

Lito  the  music-room  she  went, 
where  the  memory  of  the  professor 
lingered,  and  music  from  his  pen 
rested  on  the  organ.  Aibd  she  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  yery  spot, 
well  remembered,  where  Louis  had 
parted  from  her ;  and  called  up  his 
words  and  her  own  promise. 

Then  she  sat  down  to  tiie  table, 
and  b^an  to  write.  Was  she  not 
in  trouble  now?  And  what  did  it 
matter  that  three  long  years  had 
passed  over  that  promise?  They 
could  not  make  it  Yoid.  Louis  had 
saved  Owen  once,  though  none  but 
herself  knew  that,  from  such  dangers 
as  must  be  about  him  now ;  and  he 
might  save  him  again — saye  them 
all — from  that  ruin  which  seemed 
so  near.  There  was  no  else  to  trust 
in,  or  apply  to,  but  him. 

And  that  mght,  when  her  letter 
was  miles  away  on  its  mission, 
Bachel  went  up  to  her  stepmother 
timidly.  If  so  much  as  a  ghostly 
hope  existed,  why  not  let  her  kuow  it? 

Lady  Cresset  was  pondering  over 
papers  whose  nature  Bachel  Imew 
well  enough  by  this  time,  and 
Owen's  last  letter  lay  beside  her. 

'  Wait  yet  a  few  days,'  said  Bachel, 
touching  it,  and  looking  up  into  her 
tear-stained  face.  *I  have  a  hope 
that  Owen  will  come  home,  and  tdl 
may  be  well.' 

I  have  a  hope!  A  fretful  excla- 
mation broke  from  Lady  Cresset's 
lips  at  what  soimded  like  mockery, 
but  when  she  raised  her  eyes  she 
checked  it.  Something  in  her  step- 
daughter's face  stru&  her.  My 
lady  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looked 
meditatively  after  the  bent  figure  of 
her  husband  as  he  wandered  about 
aimlessly  on  the  lawn.  Then  she 
turned  to  Bachel  again,  and  with  a 
half-pitying  smile  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 
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For  the  first  time!  The  first 
time  in  all  those  years  since  child- 
hood! A  strange  thrill  passed 
through  Rachel's  heart  as  she  went 
away  thinking  this.  She  could  not 
know  that  Lady  Cresset  had  divined 
her  secret;  nor  could  she  know  how, 
partly  by  the  light  of  that  guess, 
and  partly  by  the  teaching  of  her 
own  trouble,  my  lady  looked  back 
along  her  stepdaughter's  life  with 
a,  fsdnt  perception  that  it  had  been 
but  a  dreary  one.  For  the  first 
time  there  was  a  softening  of  her 
thoughts  towards  that  epoch  of  the 
professor,  and  a  self-reproachful 
consciousness  that  Eachel  might 
have  something  to  complain  of.  If 
in  her  own  youth  Lady  Cresset  had 
been  set  aside  and  legislated  for  as 
Eachel  had  been,  what  patience 
would  she  have  shown  towards  the 
legislators  ?  Nay,  a  half  smile  stole 
over  her  &ce  even  now  as  eke 
reflected  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  such  a  course  with  respect 
to  herself  at  Bachel's  age. 

*We  have  dealt  a  little  hardly 
with  you,'  thought  Lady  Cresset, 
looking  after  her  stepdaughter. 
*  But  let  your  hope  become  a  cer- 
tainty, and  let  your  music -man 
bring  back  my  son,  and  I  will  be 
the  first  to  humble  myself  before 
him.' 

For  Eachel  had  no  cruelty  in  her ; 
8he  would  not  have  suggested  a 
hope  if  there  were  no  foundation  for 
one.  And  what  friend  had  she 
save  the  music -man  to  whom 
Owen's  backslidings  could  be  told? 
There  was,  indeed,  a  sting  of  humi- 
liation about  this,  but  Lady  Cresset 
bore  it  It  was  no  time  for  pride ; 
If  only  the  boy  could  be  saved ; — 
and  with  all  a  mother's  confidence 
it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  could 
once  have  him  back  and  let  him  see 
what  he  was  doing  all  would  be 
well  yei  Besides,  if  the  Cressets 
were  to  accept  the  professor  as  one 
of  the  fEonily,  who  so  fit  to  ^;escue 
the  heir  from  the  hands  of— usurers, 
— so  Lady  Cresset  termed  it,  and  to 
keep  this  dark  spot  in  Owen's  life 
secret? 

But  day  after  day  of  waiting  went 
by,  and  no  line  or  word  of  hope 
came  to  Eepton  Park;  and  Eachel 
saw  her  stepmother's  eye  seeking 


her  own  with  a  shadow  of  reproach 
in  it  as  the  time  passed  wim  this 
suspense  unended. 

Her  own  heart  began  to  felter, 
and  dread  possibilities  to  rise  up 
before  it  Her  letter  might  never 
have  reached  its  destination,  or 
might  be  still  lying  unopened  on 
the  busy  professor's  table.  As  to 
Lady  Ch-esset,  hard  thoughts  were 
fast  coming  back  to  her,  and  an 
angry  impatience  at  the  idea  that 
this  music-man  had  heard  of  their 
trouble,  only  to  be  scornful  in  his 
turn,  took  possession  of  her.  And 
Eachel,  conscious  of  the  anger,  but 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  shut  herself 
up  once  again '  in  the  music-room 
that  she  might  not  see  it  Books, 
music,  and  newspapers  lay  on  the 
table  in  confusion,  and  she  began 
turning  them  over  listlessly,  still 
thinking  of  the  hope  deferred.  All 
at  once  ner  listless  manner  vanished ; 
a  name  in  a  newspaper  paragraph 
caught  her  eye,  and  she  drew  it 
towards  her  hastily,  and  read : — 

'  Professor  Eaviston's  ophthalmia 
is  no  better.  We  regret,  indeed,  to 
learn  that  symptoms  of  a  serious 
nature  are  reported  to  have  ap- 
peared, and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  for  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  the  sight,'  &c 

The  paragraph  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  trying  nature  of  the  profes- 
sor's avocations,  and  to  rake  up 
examples  of  other  men  upon  whom 
the  'wasting  of  the  midmght  oil' 
had  brought  this  dread  calamity: 
but  Eachel  read  no  more.  Over  all 
the  paper  there  were  but  two  words 
for  her—'  Blind !    Louis  blind !' 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  her 
then  to  call  back  that  ill-&ted  letter 
of  hers  I  If  some  one  would  but  have 
given  her  wings,  that  she  might  go 
to  him!  It  seemed  to  her  a  thing 
impossible  that  this  should  have 
come  upon  him.  Why  had  she 
never  known  his  danger  ?  A  sense- 
less ang^  against  that  fatal  parar> 
graph  mingled  strangely  with  her 
dismay  and  sorrow  tor  him.  The 
paper  was  nearly  a  month  old,  and 
yet  this  one  scrap  had  hidden  itself 
from  her.  Louis  blind!  And  she 
had  been  writing  to  him  about  her 
own  troubles;  sending  him  to 
search  after  the  wretched  OwenI 
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.  But  he  would  not  go ;  he  would  not 
even  be  able  to  read  her  letter !  A 
miserable,  half-hysterical  sob  broke 
from  her  at  the  thought  that  some 
one  else  would  read  that,  her  first 
letter  to  him. 

And  this  hope  with  which  she 
had  been  buoying  up  her  step- 
mother— what  was  to  become  of  it  ? 
It  was  strange  to  feel  how  far 
away  and  imimportant  the  home 
troubles  seemed  to  have  grown  in 
this  her  own  personal  sorrow;  it 
filled  her  at  last  with  a  terror  of 
selfishness,  and  roused  her  up  to 
remember  that  Lady  Cresset  must 
be  told  of  the  chimera  she  had  been 
nursing.  But  Kachel  sank  back 
despairingly;  to-night  she  could 
not  do  it. 

And  in  the  morning  was  the  task 
any  easier  ?  There  was  Lady  Cres- 
set's anxious,  careworn  face  opposite 
to  her;  and  there  sat  Sir  Owen, 
grim  and  silent,  as  usual:  no  one 
spoke  to  her,  and  her  Up  were 
sealed^  How  could  she  tell,  know- 
ing as  she  did,  that  their  sorrow 
would  not  be  for  Louis,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  hope? 

Silently  she  slipped  away  and  hid 
herself  again  in  the  music-room.  Her 
heart  was  aching  for  Louis,  whom 
they  had  driven  away  contemptu- 
ously ;  and  why  should  she  trouble 
herself  to  tell  them  what  they  would 
find  out  in  someway  before  long? 
She  was  not  acting  heroically ;  but, 
alas!  she  was  no  heroine;  and, 
after  all,  those  two  in  the  large 
drawing-room  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated any  heroic  self-abnegation 
on  her  part ;  they  did  not  want  her ; 
never  had  wanted  her.  These  were 
her  thoughts  now;  and  she  would 
havB  forgiven  them  that,  but  the 
bitterness  of  it  was  in  the  reflection 
that  they  had  demed  to  her  the  love 
which  they  would  not  give  them- 
selves. 

But  as  the  dreary  hours  wore  away 
ft  gentler  mood  came  over  her.  If 
Louis  could  change  places  with  her 
he  would  not  do  as  she  was  doing : 
bitterness  like  this  had  no  place  in 
him.  At  least  she  would  go  and 
look  for  Lady  Cresset;  it  was  not 
feir  to  make  no  allowance  for  her 
trouble,  and  perhaps  she  might  find 
courage  to  speak. 


Suddenly  Rachel  started  up,  hold- 
ing her  breath  to  listen,  and  press- 
ing her  hand  against  her  heart, 
which  vH>uld  beat  with  such  a  deirf- 
ening  throb.  There  were  whe^ 
along  the  drive ;  there  were  unusual 
sounds  in  the  house;  there  were 
quick  steps  and  unfamiliar  voices, 
and  opening  and  shutting  doors. 

The  very  thought  that  Owen 
might  be  come  kept  her  motionless. 
Would  he  have  news  of  that  other 
one  ?  She  was  leaning  her  head 
against  the  organ,  and  the  hght 
from  the  western  window  fiell  across 
the  pipes  and  shpne  upon  her  face, 
but  she  did  not  move.  A  very 
bitter  longing  was  in  her  heart,  and 
a  blank  terror  of  the  future.  If 
Owen  was  come,  would  there  be  any 
word  for  her  fnMn  those  ncMiest  to 
her,  or  was  she  to  be,  as  usual,  shut 
out  from  them,  and  ^one? 

And  when  there  was  a  step  like 
Owen's  along  that  passage  she 
would  not  move  lest  it  should  oease, 
or  prove,  after  all,  nothing  but  fancy. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  Owen 
cared  sufticiently  for  her  to  seek  her 
there.  Did  he  think  of  her  as  a 
mediator?  But,  no,  the  spoiled 
heir  would  not  need  that  The  step 
came  on  into  the  room,  and  sli^ 
turned  towards  it  eyes  blinded  by 
the  sunlight,  which  she  had  sufieied 
to  shine  upon  them  immoved.  Some 
one  said  'Rachel;*  but  it  was  not 
Owen's  voice  nor  Owen's  step :  nor 
were  they  Owen's  arms  that  wore 
stretehed  out  and  drew  her  into 
them. 

It  was  the  professor  himself, 
standing  in  his  accustomed  place  by 
the  organ ;  and  a  passionate  cry 
broke  from  Rachel  as  she  looked  at 
him.  There  was  no  hideous  shade 
over  his  eyes,  and  no  change  in 
them.  They  were  looking  down 
upon  her  witti  the  old  aspect 

'  Oh !  Louis,  Louis ;  then  it  was 
not  true,  after  all?' 

'  What  was  not  true?' 

But  Rachel's  pent-up  sorrow  aj)d 
the  sudden  joy  were  too  strong  for 
explanation,  and  only  (me  word 
'  blind '  found  utterance. 

'  What  babbling  tongues  did  that, 
to  trouble  my  love?'  said  Louis. 
*It  was  nothing;  see  tor  youredfi 
my  sight  is  afl  clear  as  ever.   Should 
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I  havo  let  a  stranger  tell  it  to 
you?' 

And  then,  as  lie  passed  his  hand 
over  her  head  caressingly,  he  read 
in  her  sudden  start  a  recollection  of 
Sir  Owen  and  her  stepmother. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  professor's 
face— a  joyful,  happy  smile,  as  he 
thought  of  Lady  Cresset's  welcome 
and  the  baronet's  broken  thanks. 
As  for  himself,  the  pride  which 
three  years  ago  bade  him  disdain  to 
dare  iJie  contemptuous  haughtiness 
of  Lady  Cresset  was  dead.  They 
had  suffered  him  to  help  them :  no 
surer  claim  upon  the  friendship  of  a 
brave  man.  He  had  brought  back 
the  penitent  Owen,  and  paid  those 
debts  wliich  were  really  due,  detect- 
ing and  exposing  imposture;  and 
he  would  be  no  hard  creditor. 

*  Come  and  see  for  yourself,'  he 
said  again,  answering  her  thought. 

And  Lady  Cresset  herself  came 
forward  to  meet  and  welcome  them 
at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
And  when  she  bent  down  to  kiss 


her  stepdaughter  this  second  time, 
whispering  her  congratulatory  sen- 
tence, mixed  up  strangely  with  an 
entreaty  to  be  gentle  with  Owen,  who 
was  broken-spirited  and  wretched, 
then  Eachel  felt  indeed  that  life  was 
changed  for  her,  and  over  the  future 
lay  again  the  golden  haze  long  losi 
And  that  evening  Owen  sat  be- 
side hOT  in  the  music-room,  telling 
of  his  troubles  and  his  regrets, 
lowering  his  voice  bb  he  spoke  of 
Eaviston's  exertions  in  his  behalf, 
and  tracing  his  rescue,  as  he  called 
it,  back  to  her,  as  his  gqpd  genius. 
For  whose  voice  but  ners  oould 
have  sent  out  the  grave  professor 
amongst  a  set  of  reckless  ne'er-do- 
weels  to  bring  one  of  them  to  his 
senses  before  it  was  too  late?  And 
then  the  baronet  came  up  to  Rachel, 
and  put  his  hand  on  her  bead, 
blessing  her.  And  he  took  away 
the  scapegrace  Owen  with  him  into 
the  library,  that  the  master  might 
talk  to  his  pupil  in  peace.    . 
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TAKE  half  a  dozen  boys,  of  the 
average  intelligence  of  their 
class,  from  any  charity  or  national 
school  in  the  realm,  and  I  will 
be  bail  for  them  that,  in  composing 
a  given  number  of  lines,  they  shall 
commit  a  smaller  proportion  of 
offences  against  Her  Majesty's  Eng- 
lish than  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
for  the  E^bition  of  1862.  Those 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen— some  of 
whom,  we  know,  can  write  a  letter 
without  any  very  glaring  errors  of 
spelling,  and  one  of  whom  possesses 
a  certam  gift  of  eloquenoe—seem,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  to  have 
flung  off  flJl  restraints  of  orthography 
and  syntax,  to  have  snapped  their 
Angers  at  Lindlc^  Murray,  and  to 
have  shown  a  lively  contempt  of 
all  that  ^rammanans  hold  sacred. 
Grammarians,  indeed !  the  pedants ! 
what  did  they  of  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion care  for  such  pragmatical  fel- 
lows? 'Commissioners'  English' 
has,  however,  already  afforded  a  text 
for  '  The  Times,'  and  I  trust  at  the 
final  distribution  of  medals  the 
marks  against  them  have  been  duly 
taken  into  account. 

Invited  by  his  Grace,  my  Lord, 
and  Gentlemen,  to  take  a  modest 
part  in  a  ceremony  which  was  de- 
scribed as  *  The  Distribution  of 
Prizes,'  but  ought  to  have  been 
called  'The  Announcement  of 
Awards,*  since  no  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, or  could,  or  would  be,  for 
some  months,  seeing  that  the  metal 
was  not  yet  molten  which  was  to 
form  them,  or  the  die  cut  which  was 
to  stamp  them, — ^I  found  myself  put 
down  in  the  progiamme  among  a 
class,  '  each  of  whom  *  was  '  to  teke 
their  station'  in  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  on  the  nth  day  of 
July. 

There  is  some  strange  association 
of  ideas,  which  suggests  cold  and 
drizzle  as  inevitably  connected  with 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens. 
This  association  followed  the  gar- 
dens up  from  Chiswick  to  Bromp- 
ton.  And  surely  the  drizzle  at 
Chiswick  —  albeit    aggravated    by 


mists  from  off  the  river — was  a 
pleasanter  thing  to  contemplate 
than  the  drizzle  of  Brompton, 
which  brings  down  with  it  the 
smuts  that  hang  about  a  great  dty, 
and  carry  .woe  and  lamentation  to 
many  a  foir  one's  boudoir,  when  at 
night  she  surveys  the  matchless 
triumph  of  a  bonnet  in  which  she 
went  forth  to  conquest  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  or  surely  pleasanter  and  more 
bearable,  as  it  was,  to  see  the  roses 
and  verbenas  putting  forth  their 
show  blooms  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  Chiswick  than  dwindling  and 
pining  in  a  geometrical  garden, 
where  gas  and  smoke  poison  their 
strength  and  ruin  their  colour,  as  at 
Brompton.  But,  perhaps,  how  noi 
to  grow  flowers  is  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Lindley  has  set  himselt 
Besides,  consider  the  easier  acoesB, 
and  consequent  increase  of  company. 
Oh !  but,  if  it  be  the  company,  aiii 
not  the  flowers,  I  have  done ;  onIy> 
why  prate  about  the  flowers  ?  For, 
surely,  after  all,  the  sight  m  in  the 
company  which  spreads  itself  over 
the  gardens,  and  not  in  the  flowers, 
which  are  nowhere. 

Well,  strange  to  say,  for  once  ^ 
rain  fell  out  with  the  HorticultonJ 
Gardens,  and  they  were  not  wedded 
on  the  nth  of  July.  The  gardens 
made  a  new  and  glorious,  and, 
let  us  trust,  a  lasting  alliance  with 
the  sun;  and  what  a  noble  ally 
Kmg  Phoebus  can  be!  Warm  was 
his  mendship  that  day,  we  thought^ 
as  we  bared  our  heads  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty  the  Qqs&l 
And  as  His  Boyal  Highness  stood 
upon  the  stage  under  which  the  water 
poured  (as  I  have  seen  it  pour  out  of 
the  Mi  of  the  great  Fleet  Ditch,  only 
that  it  was  in  a  clear  and  peliudd 
stream,  and  we  were  taught  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mimic  cascade),  we 
could  fency  that  His  Boyal  High- 
ness, missing  those  normal  curls 
which  graced  his  noble  and  manly 
brow  before  Time  came  that  W 
with  his  razor-scythe,  and  left  n(i 
even  stubble  behind,  must  haTO 
wished  the  Conunissioners'  addresSi 
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speeches,  English,  and  all,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foaming  current 

However,  there  we  stood — man- 
fally  stood  our  ground,  beneath  the 
brightest  noonday  sun  that  the  sum- 
mer ot  1862  had  seen;  somewhat 
conscious,  I  believe,  that  we  were 
being  brought  out  to  swell  a 
pageant,  the  direct  and  scarcely 
concealed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
give  a  filh'p  to  a  rather  languishing 
demand  for  tickets,  and  to  direct  a 
golden  stream  into  a  drying  ex- 
chequer. But  the  real  beauty  of 
the  scene  around  us  reassured  us; 
we  were  fulfilling  a  noble  purpose, 
if  only  to  give  these  good  people 
some  excuse  for  leaving  business, 
and  winding  such  a  splendid  day 
but  of  doors.  Besides,  if  the  object 
were,  to  some  extent,  mercenary, 
was  not  a  greater  than  us  lending 
his  royal  presence  to  it  ? 

I  will  not  follow  the  procession  or 
the  proceedings  through  the  long- 
drawn  outlines  of  tenace,  and  con- 
servatory, and  dais,  through  annexe, 
cmd  transept,  and  nave.  Of  the 
first,  I  beUeve  it  was  a  motley,  and 
not  very  graceful  appearance ;  and 
of  the  latter,  has  not  the  public 
already  had  enough  in  the  news- 
papers ?  Hie  we  back,  then,  to  the 
dajs,  scrambling,  pushing,  jostling 
for  a  place  where  we  can  see  and 
hear;  and  happy  if  we  got  one 
where  we  could  see  without  hearing, 
or  hear  without  seeing.  Again 
that  vacant  throne!  No  need  for 
to-day's  show  had  ISi,  Grace's 
canopy  covered  her  whom  we  love 
so  loyally  and  well  on  the  ist  of 
May — the  Exhibition  would  have 
been  a  success,  which  would  have 
needed  no  fiUip,  no  touches  of  Asi- 
ley,  no  puffisi  of  live  dukes  and  real 
water !  But  it  was  not  to  be ;  so 
the  show — we  will  not  say  sham — 
must  go  on.  It  does  go  on  right 
merrily  till  the  piece  is  played  out ; 
His  Koyal  Highness  goes  off  the 
stage  with  applause,  down  the 
rickety  staircase  behind  the  scene; 
the  l^ds  strike  up  '  God  save  the 
Queen!'  'Hats  off  !^  It  is  over;  and 
workmen  are  busy  stripping  the 
deal  planks  of  the  velvet  and  ite 
golden  bees.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
striking  of  the  booth  at  our  Mr,  on 
which  my  infEuit  eyes  had  gloated. 


and  I  remember  how  sad  I  felt 
when  I  discovered  that  the  king  was 
no  king,  that  the  throne  was,  after 
all,  a  tumble-down  erection  of  planks 
and  canvas!  But  I  revive  again 
when  I  feel  the  compliment  which 
is  being  paid  to  the  absent  Queen 
and  the  present  people  by  the 
foreign  bands,  which  are  playing,  in 
admirable  tune  and  note,  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  And  then  I  crush 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  or  sit  down  in  a  shady 
alcove,  to  study  the  great  and  hand- 
somely bound  volume  which  I  have 
just  had  the  honour  to  receive  fix)m 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  which  sums  up  the 
real  business  of  the  day. 

THB  AWABDS. 

I  open  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  find 
that  it  contains  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  close  printing.  I  try 
to  read— to  analyse — to  summarise ! 
but  the  effort  is  vam.  Every  one 
around  and  about  me  has  given  him- 
self up  to  the  most  intense  and 
thoroughly  idle  and  listless — the 
more  perfect  because  the  less  bois- 
terous—  eiyoyment.  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  ways  in 
which  Englishmen  enjoy  themselves 
and  express  their  dehght :  throwing 
rotten  eggs  at  each  other  on  the  road 
from  the  races ;  drinking  themselves 
noisy  and  riotous,  and  getting  locked 
up  by  the  poUce;  crushing  each 
other  into  bed  temper  at  crowded 
fietes  where  they  can  see  nothing* 
or  giving  way  to  envy,  hatred,  and 
all  imcharitableness,  in  ball-rooms ; 
but  I  never  saw  x)^ple  so  tho- 
roughly abandon  themselves  to 
good-humoured  enjoyment  as  the 
crowd  in  the  Horticultural  Grardens 
on  this  day.  With  such  a  glorious 
Sim  as  then  shone  above  us,  this 
feeling  is  very  contagious.  I  looked 
up,  with  the  spirit  of  a  truant,  from 
my  book;  there  were  two  gentle- 
men, distinguished  in  the  scientific 
world,  with  a  lady  between  them, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
throwing  stones  at  a  strawberry 
punnet  that  came  floating  down  the 
stream,  and  deeply  interested  in 
sinking  it;  there  was  a  venerable 
and  rather  corpulent  gentleman 
performing  the   exceedingly  dan- 
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gerous  feat  of  fipiiming  round  on 
one  leg  of  his  chair,  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  centrifugal  power  which 
must  presently  bring  him  to' grief, 
serenely  and  placidly  as  he  goes 
round  at  present ;  there  was — why, 
yes,  just  behind  me,  there  was  Lord 
Dimdreary  trying  to  draw  a  figure 
of  '  8  '  on  the  pebbly  path  with  his 
cane.  It  was  useless  to  persevere 
in  my  task  with  such  provocatives 
to  idleness,  so  I  seize  a  *  R.  H.  S.' 
chair,  and  sit  and  stare  at  the  water 
for  0^  hour ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  am 
sitting  at  home  at  night  that  I  again 
open  the  Book  of  Awards. 

I  am  at  once  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the 
shortness  of  time  taken  in  its  per- 
formance. I  fall  to  figures,  and,  on 
a  rapid  computation,  I  find  that 
there  are  about  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  awaids  on  articles 
picked  out  from  the  mass  spread 
hither  and  thither,  up  and  down 
nave  and  transept,  gallery  and 
annexe,  varying  in  size  from  a  loco- 
motive engine  to  a  cake  of  soap. 
And  from  personal  observation  I 
am  enabled  to  say  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  jurors  did  investigate 
tiiese  things  very  closely  —  the 
foreign  jmx)rs,  perhaps,  giving  the 
most  careful  attention  —  putting 
pertinent  questions,  making  search- 
ing inquiries,  and  requiring  ocular 
proof;  BO  that,  at  first  Mush,  it 
seems  incomprehensible  how  all 
this  work  could  have  been  got 
through,  and  the  results  classified, 
compiled,  indexed  (the  index  alone 
occupying  eighty-six  double-column 
pages),  printed,  revised,  and  pub- 
lished, within  two  months  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  On  re- 
ferring back  to  the  list  of  jurors,  I 
find  that,  without  allowing  for  a  few 
repetitions,  where  one  name  appears 
on  two  juries,  their  number  was  six 
hundred  and  forty-five.  But  I 
know  full  well  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  n\unber  shirked  their 
duties  altogether;  and  how  fre- 
quently I  have  seen  the  same  ac- 
customed fiuses,  the  same  familiar 
figures  going  round,  with  note- 
book in  hand,  peering  and  prying, 
tasting  and  trying,  the  manutoctures 
end  products  in  their  class  or  sec- 
tion.    Those  jurors  who  did  tiidr 


work  at  all,  did  it  well— fiiirly,  caie- 
fully,  and  conscientiously.  Any 
shortcomings  must  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  tiie  absentees ;  while 
a  few  ludicrous  mistakes,  to  which 
I  may  have  occasion  to  allude,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  overtaxing  of  the 
jurors'  powers,  for  they  were  but 
men,  and  had  only  nine  working 
hours  a  day.  Sometimes,  through 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  strict  classi- 
fication, two  juries  have  gone  over 
the  same  groimd,  and  hence  a  little 
confusion  has  occasionally  mrisen; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that» 
in  very  few  instances,  were  the 
articles  which  they  had  to  judge  of 
and  compare  grouped  together,  cat 
even  in  close  proximity,  but  that 
they  had  to  cross  from  court  to 
court,  through  United  Kingdom, 
colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  and 
search  for  and  pick  out  the  special 
exhibits  on  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  report.  It  was  to  this  point  that 
Prince  Napoleon  addressed  himself 
in  that  excellent,  practical,  unre- 
ported speech,  in  wnich  he  pointed 
out  how  fiu:  better  it  would  be,  in 
any  future  Exhibition,  to  make  a 
different  arrangement,  placing  simi- 
lar articles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  close  iuxtaposition,  and 
abandoning  ibe  division  into  coun- 
tries or  colonies.  From  none  oould 
such  a  suggestion  have  come  more 
gracefully  than  from  the  French, 
for  they  can  be  suspected  of  no 
selfish  motive  in  making  ii  No 
country  has  better  shown  how 
well  it  understands  the  advantage 
of  concentration,  or  how  scivn- 
tifically  it  can  lay  out  a  court 
whose  wup  d'tjnl  is  the  masterpiece 
of  splendour  and  efiiBct  In  the 
dispersion  of  her  products  over  the 
Exhibition,  just  wherever  their 
proper  places  chanced  to  be,  France 
would)  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  lose 
h^  pe-eminent  place,  and  be  mixed 
up  in  the  crowd ;  but  such  an  aiv 
rangement  of  exhibits  would  very- 
much  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
jurors,  and  fa^Uitate  the  work  of 
comparison.  The  system  of  groups 
ing  at  present  adopted  unquestion- 
ably is  one  which  greatly  embarrasaeB 
the  jurc^ns,  and  multiphes  their  suffi- 
ciently aixiuouB  duties.  On  the 
whole,  theU)  I  think  we  must  make 
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OUT  award  of  at  least  an  honourable 
mention  to  those  gentlemen  who, 
without  remuneration,  imdertook 
the  thankless,  and  frequently  invidi- 
ous office,  and  performed  it  so  well. 
Considering  how  prone  men  are  to 
grumble — how  easy  it  is  to  find 
fault — how  jealous  manu&cturers 
and  tradesmen  are,  and  how  suspi- 
cious of  fear  or  fovour— how  bitter 
the  disappointed  man  can  be ;  con- 
sidering, too,  that  many  of  the  jurors 
were  ifiemselves  exhibitors  also,  it 
seems  marvellous  that  we  have 
heard  so  little  fault  found  with  the 
awards,  and,  I  think,  not  so  much 
as  the  breath  of  a  hint  of  any  sinister 
influence.  One  irate  tradesman,  it 
is  true,  placed  a  placard  on  his  case 
which  tended  more  to  show  his 
deficiency  of  taste  and  temper  than 
to  call  in  question  the  justness  of 
the  decision,  and  eventuated  in  his 
being  literally  'shut  up'  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners;  and  we  ob- 
served that  another,  with  a  view  to 
arousing  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  an  appreciative  public,  dis- 
dainfully marked  up,  *  No  Prize 
Medal!*  But  these  were  insulated 
cases—the  mere  exceptions,  which 
prove  the  rule. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  at  a  time 
when  the  cloud,  already  much  big- 
ger than  a  man's  heoid,  is  seen 
gathOTing  jmd  lowering  in  the 
North,  one's  eyes  seek  for  the  word 
'  Cotton '  in  the  list  of  articles  sent 
in  from  all  the  world  for  us  to 
judge  of.  And  in  Class  IV.,  Sec- 
tion C,  we  find  it  in  frequent  re- 
currence, ninety-six  ^  medals  being 
awarded  for  tiiis  product  alone, 
while  forty-five  samples  gain  an 
honourable  mention.  I  will  not 
revert  to  the  Catalogue  to  count  how 
many  specimens  are  exhibited,  be- 
cause, doubtless,  there  are  some 
among  them  of  very  little  merit,  or 
from  places  &om  which  it  would  be 
only  Uving  in  a  fool's  paradise  ever 
to  expect  a  supply ;  but  of  samples, 
which  are  considered  of  so  much 
oommerdal  excellence  and  value  as 
to  deserve  prizes  from  the  hands  of 
a  jury  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley 
was  the  associate  member,  I  think  we 
may  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate 
of  the  sources  which  may  be  opened 
to  us  from  whence  to  supply  the 


deficiency  which  the  prob-acted 
throat-cutting  of  our  cousins  across 
the  Atiantic  has  brought  about. 

It  is  hopeful  to  find  that  twenty- 
six  different  countries  have  shown 
cotton  of  prize  quahty,  and  each 
continent  has  put  in  proof  that  it 
has  some  soil  and  climate  within  its 
range  where  cotton  of  sterling  qua- 
lity can  be  grown.  Old  Europe, 
even,  is  represented  by  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, Malta,  and  Greece.  But  Eu- 
ropean cotton  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  scale,  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  estimated  averaging  respectively 
IS.  j^i.  for  Italy  (although  our 
worthy,  but  sometimes  mistaken 
friends  the  printers  would  in  one 
page  make  us  believe  it  ruled  as 
high  as  eleven  shillings  and  three  half- 
pence!), 18.  o^t/.  for  Portugal,  iii/. 
for  Greece,  and  iid.  for  Malta.  In 
contrast  with  these  countries  stands 
boldly  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
list,  which  I  have  compiled  with 
the  greatest  care  from  my  great  red 
book,  the  new  world  of  Australia. 
The  average  of  New  South  Wales  is 
3s.  Zd.,  and  of  Queensland  (the  old 
Moreton  Bay  settlement,  the  north- 
em  parts  of  which  are  tropical), 
zs.  iid,,  some  samples  from  the 
former  country  being  valued  as  high 
as  four  shillings.  Here,  then,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  suitabihty  of  soil  and 
climate  being  at  once  put  aside,  the 
remunerative  production  of  cotton 
becomes  simply  a  questicm  of  labour. 
Coohes,  I  know,  are  not  favourites 
with  our  Australian  friends ;  but  as 
a  cheap  and  available  labour,  and 
quite  equal  to  the  work  requirigd  to 
be  done,  I  believe  the  pro-Coohes, 
backed  by  common  sense  and  self- 
interest,  will  carry  the  day  against 
anti-Coohes  and  sentiment.  I  use 
the  word  sentiment  in  preference  to 
saying  'prejudice,'  because  I  must 
confess  there  are  some  reasonable 
objections  to  Coolies — they  are  not 
exactly  the  scart  of  gentiy  we  in 
England  would  like  to  see  about 
our  own  fiums,  if  we  could  do  withr 
out  th^n.  An  honest,  beer-drinking 
English  labourer  is  wt»rth  half  a 
dozen  of  these  poor  rice-eating  Ori- 
entals It  is  my  own  feeling  (though 
I  am  half  ashamed  of  it),  and  wiU 
be  the  feehng  of  Englishmen  all 
over  the  ^obe  till  the  hard  businesB 
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view  of  the  thing  storms  their  feel- 
ings and  yields  them  an  easy  con- 
quest to  commerce.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  labour, 
let  me  mention  what,  perhaps,  not 
all  my  readers  may  faiow— a  feet 
of  very  vital  importance — that  the 
cotton  plant  is  a  perennial  in  Austra- 
lia, whilst  in  America  it  requires 
sowing  annually.  This  strikes  off  a 
large  yearly  item  for  labour,  and  is 
so  much  to  the  gain  of  the  Australian 
planter,  whilst  the  chances  of  a 
milure  of  the  crop  are  very  much 
reduced.  All  sorts  of  seed  thrive 
and  improve  in  this  congenial 
chmate— Sea  Island,  New  Orleans, 
Egyptian,  Pemambuoo,  Bourbon, 
Poonah,  Ac. 

Next  to  Australia  comes  Jamaica, 
whose  prize  cotton  is  averaged  at 
3f.  ajrf.  per  pound, — one  sample  at- 
taining the  highest  price  reached  by 
New  South  Wales,  namely  four  shil- 
lings. Now  did  any  of  my  readers 
who  have  had  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  a  West  India  proprietor 
ever  hear  any  other  tune  from  his 
lips — morning,  noon,  or  night — but 
that  the  West  Indies  were  ruined? 
went  out,  in  feet,  with  emancipa- 
tion; that  he  couldn't  grow  sugar 
to  compete  with  that  produced  Ij 
Cuba  and  the  Mauritius,  because 
Cuba  did  it  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
Mauritius — well,  there  comes  that 
vexed  .question  up  again!— by  the 
importation  of  Coolies?  And  how 
rapidly  has  the  Mauritius  pro- 
gressed— how  many  new  resources 
have  been  developed — what  a  stimu- 
lus has  been  given  to  its  commercial 
advance  since  the  deportation  of 
Coolies  upon  its  shores!  The  de- 
spised race  has  been  the  means  of 
building  up  its  present  wealth,  and 
has  laid  those  foundations  upon 
which  the  febric  of  its  importance  is 
rising  day  by  day.  Now  let  those 
gentlemen  who  sit  down  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
livers,  slaves,  and  incomes,  turn  their 
attention  to  cotton — the  prospect  is 
not  so  bad  for  them.  Perhaps  the 
Leeward  Islands  would  be  shut  out 
from  this  cultivation  by  their  liabi- 
lity to  hurricanes,  for  a  tornado, 
such  as  occasionally  sweeps  across 
Antigua,  carrying  windmills  and 
nouses  before   it,  would  play  the 


very  mischief  with  a  cotton  field  jost 
bursting  in  the  pod  and  ripoaing. 
But- in  the  West  India  group  there 
are  many  islimds  besides  Jamaica 
where  cotton  can  be  grown,  I  be- 
lieve, more  profitably,  and  cCTtainly 
more  indepaidently  of  the  idle  and 
troublesome  negro  than  either  sugar 
or  coffee.    Third  on  my  list  (New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  aa  I 
have  said,  being  the  two  first)  is 
Jamaica — '  a   good   third,'    as    the  ^ 
racing  men  say ;  fifth  is  Trinidad, ' 
with  an  average  price  of  35.  si^-  set 
upon  its  cotton;  and,  in  the  rack 
(fifteenth),  Bermuda,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  If.  sid.    To  stimulate  them 
to  competition,  I  find  Guadalonpa 
(sixth)   averaging  a*,  z^d.,    Marti- 
nique Vfourteenth;  averaging  i«.  4<1, 
and   Hayti    (mxteenth)    averaging 
If.  sfi.      To   avoid    scaring     mj 
readers  with  an  array  of  figoies  (fo 
I  am   not   particularly  partial    to 
them  myself,  except  in  cases  whero 
they  are  the  best  corroborators  of 
fects),  I  will  leave  the  West  Indies, 
simply  whispering  in  their  ear, '  T17 
Cotton!'     It   is,    however,   highlj 
satisfectory  to  find  the  three  posts 
of  honour  awarded  by  a  jury,  of 
whom  eight  were  foreigners  and  four 
were  Englishmen,  to  British  colonies. 
The  fourth  place  is  honourably  00- 
cupied  by  AJgeria,  which  gets  six- 
teen medals  for  cotton,  the  average 
price  of  which    is    put   down    at 
28.  Sid.     Then  follow,  as  I    have 
said,    Trinidad    and     Gnadalanpe; 
and,  seventh   in  the    scale,  comes 
Uruguay.    The  most  recent  writer 
on  these  distracted  South  American 
republics — so  long  the  prey  of  mon- 
grel adventurers  miscalled  generals, 
but   little   more  than  brigands — ^a 
Belgian  colonel,  Du  Gratz  by  name, 
maintains,  in  a  work  which  has  been 
recently  published  at  Brussels,  that 
these  are  the  fevoured  oonntries  for 
cotton  growing — I  was  about  to  say 
cultivation.     But,  till  the  popula- 
tion takes  to  a  settled  mode  of  get- 
ting its  living  (in  the  end  better 
than  an  unsettled  way  of  seeking  an 
inglorious  death),  I  must  be  ccmtent 
with  looking  at  what  Dame  Katme 
does  towards  the  work  in  the  way 
of  soil  and  climate.     Urug:aay  gives 
an  average  on  two  prize  samples  of 
at.  id.     Peru's  highest  and  lowest 
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Talne  (for  there  is  only  one  prize 
entereo)  is  next  to  it — as. ;  and  some 
distance  in  the  rear  (No.  13  in  my 
list)  is  Venezuela,  with  a  price  of 
18,  6d,  Next  to  the  best  of  these 
republics  comes  a  French  colony. 
New  Caledonia,  with  a  sample  priced 
at  If.  lod.;  and,  a  little  lower  down 
(No.  12),  French  Ghiiana,  with  an 
average  on  three  prize  specimens 
of  18.  sd.  The  tenth  is  the  &ther 
or  mother  land  (which  you  please) 
of  cotton—Egypi  Strange  to  say, 
Egypt  gets  only  one  prize  medal  for 
this  staple,  the  price  of  which  is  set 
at  18.  8d  I  wonder  whether  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  Pacha  took 
to  his  yacht,  and  went  off,  as  some- 
body whispered,  in  a  bit  of  a  huff. 
I  would  fiiin  hope  so,  for  it  would 
haye  been  no  &ult  of  ours  if  his 
cotton  were  not  as  good  as  other 
people's.  But  I  fear  that  his  intel- 
ligent and  very  liberal  Excellency 
had  a  stronger  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  his  visit— a  reason  which 
has  carried  disappointment  to  many 
more  who  had  looked  hopefully  to 
1 86a  to  be  a  bright  year,  little  fore- 
seeing the  sad  eclipse  which  fell 
between  the  sun  of  royally  and  the 
Exhibition,  chilling  it  from  the  very 
outset  But  I  am  treading  upon 
soft  ground — do  not  my  feet  touch 
a  new-made  grave?  and  am  I  to 
expect  those  whose  love  and  hopes 
he  buried  there  to  be  gay  and  go 
about  in  their  wonted  ways  cheering 
and  comforting  all  around  them  as 
of  old? 

The  pushing  young  colony  of 
Natal,  which  exhibited  sugar  that 
made  our  respected  Uverless  and 
slaveless  friends  at  Bath  and  Chel- 
tenham shiver  in  their  shoes  again, 
comes  next  with  three  samples  of 
cotton,  the  average  of  which  reaches 
IS.  6  d. 

But  I  shall  fetigue  the  eyes  of 
my  readers  with  sil  these  figures, 
and  I  will  skip  over  a  few,  closing 
up  .with  a  glance  at  what  India  can 
do  in  the  cotton  way.  India  proper 
gets  eighteen  medals,  and  ta^  the 
widest  range  in  quaUty  of  any  other 
country,  her  highest  price  being  two 
shillings,  and  her  lowest  tenpence 
halfpenny,  yielding  an  average  of 
18,  lid.  Most  of  &ese  samples  are 
from  native  and  indigenous  seed,  not 


specifically  known  or  named;  and 
from  the  vast  stretch  of  latitude — 
affecting  the  <oonditions  of  climate 
and  soil  under  which  they  have  been 
produced — of  every  variety  of  staple, 
short,  long,  and  medium;  those 
grown  in  parts  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  subject  to  its  breezy  influ- 
ence, of  course  being  of  the  highest 
quality.  Ceylon  gets  a  prize  for  a 
sample  valued  at  is.  id,,  and  Sin- 
gapore, for  two  Sea  Island  sorts,  at 
IS.  lid.  The  Fejee  Islanders,  as- 
piring to  be  British  subjects — soU- 
citing  to  be  encircled  in  the  girdle 
which  we  have  passed  about  the 
globe,  but  coldly,  almost  disdainfally 
repulsed  and  rejected  by  our  govern- 
ment—put in  a  claim  and  get  a 
prize,  their  cotton  being  valued  at 
IS.  id.  I  am  afraid  to  pursue  my 
list  further,  but  I  may  mention  that 
even  Bossia,  than  which  no  country 
is  less  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  be- 
coming a  competitor  in  the  supply 
of  cotton,  gets  a  prize.  We  are  not 
told  in  what  part  of  the  vast  empire 
it  was  grown,  but  we  may  fairly 
presume  it  was  not  within  the  great 
blank  space,  which  we  still  remem- 
ber with  a  loathing  left  from  our 
boyish  days,  up  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  our  maps,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  cham  of  moimtams  and 
the  words  '  Eussia  in  Europe.' 

So  much  —  perhaps  more  than 
enough  the  reader  wiU  think — for  the 
cotton  prizes.  But  consider,  my 
kind-hearted  critic,  that  these  facts 
may  convey  some  comfort  to  the 
desolate— almost  despairing  people, 
who  are  looking  out  from  their  empty 
homes  for  the  cotton  ships,  which 
are  to  them  butcher,  baker,  and 
everything  in  this  world.  To  many 
a  httle  Lucknow  in  the  north,  gal- 
lantly held  against  the  gaunt  be- 
siegers, pover^  and  hunger,  fEtmine 
and  disease,  and  reduced  to  its  last 
modicum  of  parish  allowance,  it 
would  indeed  be  an  inspiriting  cry, 
'  Dinna  ye  hear  ?  the  cotton  is  com- 
ing!' I  fear,  however,  that  these 
fsJcts  hardly  promise  so  much  in 
Bufl&cient  time,  but  we  may  derive  a 
Httle  comfort  fix)m  knowing  that 
there  are  so  many  sources  from  which 
rehef  may  and  can  come.  Mean- 
while let  us  do  our  best,  following 
in  the  wake  of  i^e  good  genius  of 
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onr  land;  and  those  who  cannot 
give  their  thousands  or  their  hun- 
dreds, let  them  throw  in  their  tens 
or  unite,  or  even  words  of  hope  to 
their  poor  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  so  heavy  a  trial  before  them 
for  the  winter.  In  the  course  of 
things,  the  winter  must  pass  away 
and  the  spring  follow;  and  may  a 
ripening  autumn  bring  us  some  of 
the  fruits,  wliich  we  may  even  now 
discern  in  bud  in  this  Exhibition, 

Cereals  and  agricultural  produce 
would,  at  any  other  time,  have  had 
the  first  share  of  my  curiosity,  and 
perhaps,  even  as  things  are,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  cotton.  Tho 
awards  in  that  Class,  however,  tell 
more  than  the  jurors'  returns  for 
Section  A.  of  Class  U.,  inasmuch  aa 
they  tix  the  relative  values  of  the 
samples ;  thus  affording  us  a  means 
of  comparison,  which  is  not  given  to 
us  by  the  cereal  jurors.  In  fact, 
the  awards  in  this  section  would 
even  l)e  delusive  if  they  were  more 
explanatory  in  this  respect.  They 
might  tell  us  where  the  best  wheats 
can  be  produced,  but  what  about 
the  supply  in  case  of  scarcity  ?  One 
great  source  is  shut  to  us — one  cur- 
rent danmied  at  its  source ;  and  the 
food  for  the  empty  mouths  lies  where 
the  cotton  for  the  idle  hands  is,  or  is 
being  burned  beside  it  wickedly  and 
recklessly.  The  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  wo  knew  before  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  this  book  bear  freights  of 
com  upon  their  crests,  and  we  are 

Eretty  well  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
ty  that  comes  from  their  ports ;  and 
the  awards  in  Class  HI.  Section  A. 
give  us  httle  m(»*e  ihan  a  long 
list  of  samples  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural produce  which  foreign  conn- 
tries  can  grow — many  of  them  in 
scarcely  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
own  consumption.  We  find  pees 
can  be  grown  in  Canada  to  the  tune 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  wheat  in  Australia  weighs  as 
much  as  seventy  pounds  to  ihe 
bushel ;  but  we  learn  nothing  more 
from  this  sectional  report. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lately  advanced  to 
Tis  with  both  his  hands  out — one 
holding  his  list  of  cheap  wines,  the 
other  the  collectors  call  paper  for 
income  tax.  Of  ttie  latter  I  know 
enough — ^more  of  the  tax,  which  is 


oertain,  than  of  the  income,  whidi 
is  precarious.  But  of  the  former, 
we  were  only  treated  to  probabihties. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are  worth.  I 
find  that  wines  run  away  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  medals,  c^  whidi 
one  himdred  and  seventy-seven  are 
carried  off  by  foreign  countries, 
while  thirteen  go  to  our  own  colonies 
in  Australia.  France  distances  aU 
competitors,  taking  forty-eight  foe 
herself  and  three  for  Algeria.  Among 
the  French  wines  proper,  is  a  sample 
of  the  vintage  of  1 7  60.  Italy  secures 
thirty  medals  for  wines,  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  I 
speak  here  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy — 
the  Boman  exhilnts,  of  course,  being 
put  down  separately.  Austria^ 
thanks  to  Hungary,  gets  as  many 
as  twenty-three  prizes;  and  Por- 
tugal, exhibiting  a  collection,  be- 
ginning with  a  taste  of  1756  wipe, 
gets  nineteen.  Switzerland  obtains 
six,  most  of  which  go  to  Nenfchatel ; 
and  Spain,  five.  The  other  countries 
to  which  we  may  look  for  consola- 
tion when  we  pay  our  income  tax, 
or  in  whose  wines  we  may,  some 
day,  drink  the  health  of  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  are,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  sundry  Qer^ 
man  duchies,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Peru.  In  this  class,  vegetable  spirits 
get  prizes.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  showing  spirits  from  the 
potato;  Austria,  alone,  from  the 
turnip ;  France  from  beetroot ;  and 
Guadaloupe  from  apricots.  More- 
over Austria  gets  a  prize  for  '  La- 
di^'  liqueur.'  What  can  it  be  like, 
I  wonder?  I  have  set  my  lady 
readers  maryelling,  if  not  longing. 

And  now  for  a  laugh  to  cheer  the 
way,  and  at  the  worthy  jurors'  ex- 
pense, too;  the  awaids  we  next 
ahght  upon  are  those  for  beer. 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  and  Salt,  who 
exhibit,  get  the  reward  of  merit  in 
the  shape  of  medals;  and  Messrs. 
Fowler,  who  also  exhibit,  get  an 
honourable  mention.  But  how  does 
it  arise  that  Messrs.  Allsopp  and  Scmis, 
who  do  not  exhibit,  are  put  down  for 
a  medal  '  for  various  ales—General 
Excellence.'  Well,  I  think  I  can 
find  an  excuse  for  the  jurors.  Hot 
and  thirsty,  they  were  no  doubt 
passing  M.  Veillard's  bar  and  tasted 
of  Me^rs.  Allsopp's  tap  therein  la- 
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belled  '  AUsopp's  ale,  2d.  per  glass/ 
and  rightly  and  justly  pronounced  it 
excellent ;  and  so,  *  when  found, 
made  a  note  ofl'  But  how  about 
the  '  Various  ales,*  seeing  that  only 
one  quality  was  dispensed  therefrom  ? 
This,  I  confess,  is  rather  hazy  and 
suggestive  of  frequent  visits  to  M. 
Veillard's  quarter.  Well,  to  quote 
Lord  Dundreary,  it  is  truly  '  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellah  can 
understand.'  By  the  way,  I  may 
remind  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
have  had  parcels  done  up  in  a  torn 
newspaper  (the  only  way  in  which, 
I  am  convinced,  it  would  ever  come 
under  their  observation),  that  a 
reporter  for  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
aUve  to  kindred  associations,  mis- 
took the  'stars'  which  the  jurors 
wore  on  their  coats  on  the  award 
day  for  labels  from  beer  bottles, 
which,  in  a  fit  of  hilarity,  they  had 
appended  to  their  button-holes. 
Can  this  afford  any  remote  clue  to 
the  mystery  ? 

Let  me  skim  lightly  the  surfiiee 
of  the  remaining  classes.  From  the 
nobleman  whom  I  have  last  quoted, 
I  pass  to  a  very  different  specimen 
of  the  peerage — the  scientific  Earl  of 
Caithness,  who,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
gets  three  prize  medals,  one  of 
which  is  for — *  Ligenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  leg  I' 

Glancing  on,  I  come  upon 
L.  Longe  of  Portugal,  who  gets  a 
prize  *  for  refractory  bricks.'  Does 
«iy  one  know  what  *  refractory  bricks' 
are?  Finding,  on  another  page,  a 
prize  awarded  to  a  very  eminent 
manufisujturing  cotton  firm,  '  for  soft 
drapers,'  which  I  am  told  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  for  '  soft  diapers,'  I 
laid  the  troublesome — no  *  refrac- 
tory,' bricks  to  the  charge  of '  George 
E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 
printers  to  the  Queen's  Most  Exoel- 
lent  Majesty ;'  but  those  gentlemen 
stand  absolved.  It  seems  there  are 
such  things  in  creation  or  chaos, 
though  what  or  who  refractory  bricks 
can  be,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
divine — ^unless,  indeed,  they  be  those 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  frequent 
the  Haymarket  at  night,  making 
that  whilom  sweet-scented  lane 
smell  unsavoury  in  the  nostrils  of 
quiet  and  sober  citizens.  Looking 
to  literal  probabilities,  I  constdted 


the  best  authority  at  hand — one  of 
Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas's  men ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think  they  must  be 
'  orkard-made  bricks,  as  won't  chip 
oomerways  nohow.'  Without  at- 
taching much  importance,  however, 
to  this  definition,  and  not  clearly 
understanding  it,  I  remain,  as  my 
readers  must  be  content  to  do,  in 
the  dark. 

There  is  little  more  of  suggestive 
matter  in  this  Book  of  Awards — the 
reports  of  the  various  sections  are 
no  more  than  lists  of  the  successful 
exhibitors  with  the  baldest  possible 
description  of  their  goods.  With 
every  respect  I  think  the  jurors 
might  have  done  a  little  more  in 
some  of  the  sections— a  very  httle 
more  would  have  made  it  a  most 
valuable  book  of  reference  for  com- 
parative analysis.  Then  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  weight  per 
bushel  given  to  the  cereals.  I  know 
the  jurors  took  the  trouble  to  have 
them  weighed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  append  the  results, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 
justified  their  awards  before  the 
world.  In  the  same  way,  I  should 
have  wished  the  percentage  of  metal 
stated  for  the  mineral  ores,  for  that 
is  the  only  true  test  of  value  after 
all  — '  for  fine  specimens  of  ores ' 
sounds  to  my  ears  rather  vague. 
Generally  speaking,  this  plan  could 
not  be  earned  out ;  but  in  all  cases 
wherein  it  coidd  have  been,  I  wish  it 
^cw^been. 

An  honourable  mention  is  awarded 
for  the  noble  elephant's  tusk,  ex- 
hibited fiKMn  the  country  of  the 
Moon  in  Central  Africa ;  and  I  think 
the  elephant  deserves  an  honourable 
mention  as  well  as  the  exhibitor. 
Imagine  a  poor  beast  doomed  to 
wander  in  that  climate,  imder 
Afrio's  scorching  sun,  and  over 
Afric's  sandy  deserts,  with  two  ivory 
teeth  weighing  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty.five  pounds  each,  projecting  from 
bis  head !  His  friend,  the  rhinoceros, 
contributes  a  bit  of  his  skin  to  this 
court,  though  the  Book  of  Awards 
makes  no  note  of  it,  which  looks 
like  a  piece  of  metal  from  some  iron- 
plated  frigate  of  the  time  of  Noah, 
which  UHxiem  science  and  enterprise 
have  just  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     Had  it  been 
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labelled  '  An  Armour  Plate  of  the 
lierrimac,  lately  recovered  by  Jared 
Jefferson  Jaggs,  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican diver/  it  might  have  got  a 
medal !  By  the  way  how  mournfully 
snggestiye  is  this  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America.  The  Yankees  are 
undeniably  so  'cute  a  people:  with 
all  their  savage  propensities,  as  just 
now  in  ftdl  development,  are  blended 
80  much  of  scientific  knowledge,  in- 
genuity, invention,  and  ent^rise^ 
that  had  they  been  following  their 
peaceful  avocations  (instead  of  show- 
mg  the  Bed  Men  how  civilized  beings 
can  tear  themselves  and  each  other 
to  pieces),  their  name  would  have 
appeared  rather  oftener  than  twice 
in  the  list  of  prizes.  Yet  I  cannot 
find  it  recurrmg  more  frequently 
than  in  one  instance  as  'The  Fe- 
deral States  of  North  America,'  for 
a  sample  of  toilet  soap;  and,  in 
another,  as  '  North  America,'  for  an 
apparatus  to  cure  stammering. 
Where  are  the  '  leviathan '  engines, 
the  '  manmioth '  saws,  the  '  Her- 
culean' ploughs,  the  'whip-the- 
world '  boats,  the  '  blow-all-to- 
blazes'  revolvers,  which  would  have 
filled  and  overflowed  the  United 
States  Court,  had  there  been  one? 
Alas!  all — all  in  the  fearful  Mael- 
strom which  is  sucking  down  the 
property,  prosperity,  and  progress 
of  more  than  eighty  years — ^where 
everything  and  everybody  seems,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  phrases,  to  be 
'  going  to  everlasting  smash.' 

I  am  sincerely  sorrv  to  note  how 
few  prizes  seem  to  nave  &llen  to 
the  lot  of  China  and  Japan.  To  me 
these  courts  formed  a  fascinating  in- 
terest— those  wonderful  translations 
of  our  scientific  works  (Herschel's 
for  instance),  with  all  the  diagrams 
so  correctly  copied ;  the  interesting 
collection  of  drugs  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeia to  accompany  and  explain 
them;  the  textile  fabrics,  porcelain, 
ivory  carvings — surely  aome  of  these 
specimens  of  Chinese  skill  or  in- 
dustry, taste  or  mere  patience,  might 
have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sternest  and  most  utilitarian  jury- 
man. Yet  I  only  find  two  medals 
marked  down  for  China — I  may 
have  missed  some,  you  know,  in 
turning  the  leaves — and  those  are 
for  silk.    Japan  appears  to  fare  a 


little  better.  If  the  manu£Bcturers 
of  these  countries  do  not  come  up 
to  our  European  standard  (there  are 
several  which  unquestionably  sur- 
pass it),  could  not  a  medal  or  a 
mention  have  been  given  *  for  cha- 
racteristic excellenoe?'  I  see  this 
form  is  used  occasionally,  and  am 
glad  to  see  it,  for  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  or  applauding 
the  labour  or  skill  of  those  countries 
who  do  not  follow  or  have  not  yet 
found  the  beaten  path,  on  which  our 
western  habits  go  round  and  round. 
It  is  gratifymg  to  see  how  much 
encouragement  tiiese  outside  ex- 
hibitors will  receive  from  the  jurors. 
Among  the  foreign  crowd  of  eastern 
pashas,  Eussian  princes,  Prussian 
nobles,  Austrian  counts,  Spanish 
dons,  governors  of  Syria  and  Demoi 
of  I  Greece,  we  have  a  number  of 
men  who  seem  to  have  woke  up  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  laid 
their  treasures  at  our  feet  Here 
are  Emin  Baba,  Hadji- Yoosof-Sheban 
Ogloo,  El  Hadj  Saad,  All  Agar, 
Wan  Aboo  Pelom,  Hadji  Djeuoeh 
Beek,  All  ben  Ferley,  All  ben  Malek, 
Ahmed  bel  Kadi,  Ahmed  Chavuch, 
Ahmed  Cherif  ben  Merad,  the  Nawab 
Ehairvollah  Ehan,  Yawn  Ali,  <&a 
all  doubtiess  men  in  advance  of 
their  age,  who  hearing  (Heav^ 
knows  how  the  news  got  to  them), 
in  their  distant  villages  in  Nubia 
or  Afltrachan,  India  and  Africa, 
that  the  produce  of  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  got  together  and  com- 
pared this  year  in  London,  resolved 
for  the  honour  of  their  country  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  their 
almost  ultra-mundane  regions;  and 
labouring  against  ignorance  and 
prejudice— perhaps  bigotry  and  fa- 
naticism— got  up  specimens  of  their 
manufacturing  conmieroe  in  exhi- 
bitable  condition,  transported  it  on 
camels'  backs  across  broad  and  arid 
deserts,  and  shipped  it  off  to  that 
unknown  country  where  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  the  best  that 
the  whole  world  could  produce. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  these 
men  will  receive  the  medal-stamp 
of  the  western  world's  approval.  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  see  the  8idtan  of 
Zanzibar  gets  a  medal — and  the 
Governor  of  Lebanon— and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Damascus ;  I  congratulate 
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the  gentleman  labouring  nnder  the 
name  of  Malokroschecknoy,  who  gets 
a  prize  though  it  be  only  for  flci — 
who  would  have  thought  that  a 
man  who  cannot  find  a  shorter  way 
of  spelling  his  name  would  have 
*  gone  in '  for  flax  or  anything  else  ? 
Lonely  convents  up  in  distant  moun- 
tain-ranges— turbaned  pashas  whom 
we  have  set  down  as  thinking  of 
nothing  but  their  pipes,  their 
seraglios,  and  their  bowstrings— 
our  own  convicted  felons  in  Western 
Aiistralia—are  all  encouraged  and 
rewarded,  and  inscribed  on  this  roll 
of  fame. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  efiect 
of  this  at  present  That  the  honour 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  these 
exhibitors  I  feel  convinced.  I  saw 
on  this  fine  Friday  of  which  I  have 
been  talking  so  long,  an  Oriental 
'■(for  I  must  describe  him  in  the  most 
general  terms,  not  knowing  &om 
what  particular  country  he  came — 
indeed  I  should  not  have  known  it 
was  from  the  East  only  that  he 
wore  a  turban,  and  I  have  a  general 
idea  that  all  Orientals  wear  turbans, 
or  that  all  turban  wearers  are  Ori- 
entals)—I  say,  I  saw  a  little  Oriental 
who  had  just  been  informed  that  he 
had  got  a  medal  for  something  he 
exhibited.  To  describe  his  ecstacy 
would  be  impossible :  without  being 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 


he  had  contrived  to  make  every  one 
know  he  had  got  a  prize ;  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  shone  like  black  dia- 
monds. His  delight  found  vent  in 
the  strangest  ways ;  at  one  time  I 
found  him  treating  half  a  dozen 
policemen  to  port  wine;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  running 
about  the  maze  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  inextricably  involved 
in  its  intricate  ways  and  laughing 
heartily  to  himself.  I  hope  it  did 
not  turn  the  brain  of  that  poor  little 
Oriental. 

And  now,  as  I  shut  up  the  Book 
of  Awards,  I  am  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  came  upon  me  on 
opening  it,  of  the  vastness  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Individual  cases 
of  hardship,  real  and  imaginary; 
errors  of  omission  and  of  commis- 
sion ;  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
when  so  much  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  judgment,  there  must,  of  course, 
be  in  such  a  work.  But  of  favour 
or  partialiiy  I  believe  there  have 
been  none.  And  the  jurors  deserve 
well  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the 
Exhibitors,  and  of  the  nation— nay, 
of  all  nations.  They  stand  out  from 
this  scene  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners— a  band  of 
active,  zealous,  practical,  and  honest 
men. 
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BUT  a  little  while  ago,  and  to  be 
a  dilettante,  a  connoisseur,  an 
amateur — one  learned  in  trifles — 
Majolica,  Henri-deux  ware,  Palissy, 
Sevres,  the  mysteries  of  pate  tendre 
and  pate  dure,  the  differing  tints  of 
Eose  Dubarry,  of  gros-bleu  and  bleu 
de  roi ;  to  be  learned  in  camei  and 
intagli,  enamels  and  nielli ;  acquaint- 
ed with  the  niceties  of  jewellery  and 
precions  stones — to  be  conversant 
with  all  or  any  of  these  things,  pre- 
supposed not  merely  leisure  and  op- 
portunify,  but  a  fair  share  of  wealth. 
For  the  connoisseur  was  usually 
also  the  collector;  and  at  any  rate 
must  have  had,  by  position  or  purse, 
access  to  many  private  collections, 
and  endless  transactions  with  auc- 
tioneers and  dealers.  But  now  we 
have  changed  all  that.  Our  per- 
manent MuseuuLs,  still  more  our 
Loan  Collections,  and  Art  Treasures, 
and  International  Exhibitions,  have 
placed  at  the  use  of  every  one 
the  stores  alike  of  nations,  sove- 
reigns, and  subjects,  so  that  the  very 
choicest  examples  of  ancient,  mediae- 
val, renaissance,  and  later  art,together 
with  the  rarest  and  costliest  gems, 
may  be  reEuiily  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  best  efforts  of 
contemporary  art  and  skUl.  In  fact, 
whether  for  mere  amusement  or  for 
serious  comparison  and  study,  any 
one  who  can  spare  a  few  odd  hours 
has  at  his  command  resources  which, 
in  the  good  old  times,  the  highest 
and  wealthiest  could  only  have  ob- 
tained by  much  travel,  cost,  and 
favour. 

Once  and  again,  whilst  loitering 
opposite  the  Koh-i-noor,  watching 
the  eager  struggling  crowd,  attracted 
first  by  the  Mounteon  of  Light,  and 
then  streaming  off  to  other  scarcely 
less  dazzling  coruscations,  I  have 
wondered  to  how  many  of  all  that 
unending,  untiring  queue  it  has  oc- 
curred, that  by  a  very  little  systema- 
tized scrutiny  they  might  —  from 
merely  this  marvellous  International 
Exhibition,  and  the  scarcely  less  re- 
markable Loan  Exhibition — obtain  a 
really  considerable  insight  into  the 


history,  the  art,  the  varieties,  and 
the  curiosities  of  gems  and  jewellery 
— of  the  whole  world  of  trinketry,  in 
short? 

Suppose,  fair  reader— for  we  will 
take  for  granted  that  the  bearded 
reader  is  too  seriously  occupied  for 
such  trifles — suppose  that,  now  wo 
have  done  pictures  and  porcelain, 
and  statues  and  steam-engines,  and 
all  the  other  weighty  wonders,  you 
and  I  stroll  through  these  two  exhi- 
bitions, not  for  any  such  serious 
purpose  as  that  hinted  at  above,  but 
to  see  whether  we  cannot  find  a 
little  quiet  entertainment  in  a  gossip 
over  the  jewel-cases.  But  before  we 
begin  our  perambulation.  Just  a  word 
on  this '  Exhibition  of  Objects  of  Art 
on  Loan,'  now  open  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  collection— many  a  year 
must  pass  before  such  another  is 
brought  together  again — and,  as  it 
will  probably  close  shortly  after  the 
International,  you  will  do  well  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  examining 
it  "We  are  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Trinketry — and  our  allotted  time 
is  all  too  diort  for  that— but  the 
collection  comprises,  in  addition,  a 
rich  series  of  carvings  in  ivory ;  old 
art  bronzes ;  intaglios,  includmg  the 
famous  collections  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the 
finest  collection  of  miniatures  yet 
exhibited  in  this  country,  number- 
ing in  all  nearly  a  thousand  exam- 
ples, and  covering  the  whole  period 
of  the  art  of  portrait-miniature; 
furniture,  including  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Boule,  lieisner,  and  Gou- 
tiere ;  church,  college,  corporate,  and 
baronial  plate;  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments and  embroidery ;  Henri-deux 
ware  (every  specimen  known  in  this 
country  bang  here),  Palissy,  Majo- 
lica, and  the  choicest  of  M  Sevres ; 
Limoges  enamels;  in  foct,  every 
kind  of  mediaeval,  renaissance,  and 
eighteenth-century  art-work,  select- 
ed as  the  finest  and  most  prized 
specimens  out  of  all  the  chief  collec- 
tions in  the  country,  from  that  of  the 
Queen  downward& 
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Oddly  enough,  if  we  undertake 
our  survey  of  the  Trinketry  histori- 
cally, chronologically,  our  starting- 
point  will  not  be  in  this  Loan  Exhi- 
bition of  old  works,  but  in  the  In- 
ternational, which  professes  only  to 
admit  articles  made  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  And  if,  following  the 
good  old  fjEishion,  we  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  things,  it  will  not  suf- 
fice, like  the  old  narrators,  to  com- 
mence with  the  earliest  of  such 
tilings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
'  The  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold '  which,  just  before  the  exodus, 
every  man  and  every  woman  among 
the  children  of  Israel  borrowed  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  and  took 
care  not  to  return,  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  early  consigned  to  the  melting- 
pot--^verywhere,  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  Duke's  Place,  the  customary 
Israelitish  repoeitc^ry  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Grentiles.  But  we  can  here  go  a 
long  way  beyond  Moses :  for,  some 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  the  great 
Egyptian  loan,  and  a  century  heioie 
Joseph  governed  in  Egypt,  there 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  in  Thebes, 
along  with  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Aah-hotep,  a  chdce  selection  from 
that  lady's  trinkets,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, mortuary  jewels  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  never  worn  by  her 
majesty.  These,  having  lain  undis- 
turbed for  nearly  four  thousand 
years,  were  discovered  and  opened 
three  or  four  years  back  by  an  agent 
of  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
are  here  exposed  in  the  great  world's 
fair,  almost  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
on  the  day  when  the  door  was  closed 
on  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Aah- 
hotep.  So  fresh,  indeed,  are  they, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  are 
genuine  on  first  seeing  them,  and 
remembering  that  the  I^ians — cun- 
ningest  of  all  fabricators,  whether  it 
be  of  old  pictures,  pottery,  coins, 
gems,  or  jewels — have  been  of  late 
busy  replicating  Egyptian  tomb- 
treasures,  Mid  sending  their  handi- 
craft to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  But 
M.  Auguste  Mariette,  the  finder,  is  a 
man  of  credit ;  the  cireumstances  of 
the  discovery  were  publicly  known ; 
and  the  learned  world — ^including 
the  most  competent  of  Engli^ 
Egyptologists— are  satisfied  there  is 
no  misrepresentation. 


The  '  find '  waa  by  fitr  the  richest 
of  its  kind  yet  made  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  There  are,  as  you  see,  neck- 
laces, diadems,  earrings,  bracelets, 
rings,  brooches,  massive  gold  bees 
that  might  serve  f(»r  a  Napoleonic 
device,  and  a  variety  of  other  orna- 
ments. In  all,  some  sixty  articles, 
mostly  of  massive  gold,  were  found 
with  the  mummy ;  and  it  is  curious, 
though  four  thousand  years  old,  how 
much  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
work  of  to-day.  That  heavy,  yard- 
long  diain,  with  the  scarabeeus  sus- 
p^ded  from  the  centre,  is  of  the 
T^ry  cable  pattern  to  be  seen  in  al- 
most any  jeweller's  shop.  That  rich 
diadem,  and  the '  pectoral,'  or  brooch, 
with  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  purification  of  King  Amosis,  son 
of  Aah-hotep,  might  be  taken  for 
cloisonne  enamel,  though  that  kind 
of  work  dates  many  centuries  later. 
They  are  indeed  cloisonnde,  that  is, 
the  pattern  is  formed  by  IMn  gold 
partitions ;  but  the  colouring  matter 
inclosed  therein  consists  of  came- 
Kan,  kpis-lazuli,  and  turquoise,  and 
not  of  a  vitreous  substance.  That 
heavy-looking  armlet,  again,  is  re- 
pousse work — ^in  other  words,  Ui 
formed  from  thin  plates  of  metal 
beaten  up  by  punches  from  the 
back,  and  finished  with  small  chasing 
tools,  as  is  at  this  moment  the  prac- 
tice most  in  favour  with  our  own 
artists  in  gold  and  silver. 

Though  we  cannot  see  here  any 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  spoil,  we  may 
venture,  pertiaps,  to  suspend  those 
enormous  ear-drops  upon  a  Biblical 
association ;  since,  as  me  cartouches 
on  them  indicate,  they  were  of  about 
the  time  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife, 
who  mayhap  wore  a  pair  not  unlike 
them  when  she  won  the  heart  of 
that  wisest  and  weakest  of  the  sons 
of  men. 

If  now  we  descend  from  the  gal- 
lery, and  cross  the  nave  to  the  Ita- 
lian Court,  we  may  examine  some  as 
rare,  and  fer  more  beautifal  speci- 
mens of  Greek  jewellery,  in  the  case 
of  Signer  CasteUani,  of  Rome.  True, 
these  are  but  copies ;  but  then  th^ 
are  coi»e6  made  with  such  scrupu- 
lous care  and  artistic  intelligence, 
Hki&i  they  are,  even  for  study,  ahnost 
as  valuable  as  originals.  The  choicest 
is  a  diad^n  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
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the  Great,  the  original  of  which  was 
found  at  Cuma,  of  such  refined  de- 
sign and  delicate  workmanship,  that 
the  pearls  and  gems  with  which  it 
is  adorned  seem  to  admit  their  infe- 
riority. This  is  the  triumph  of  Cas- 
tellani's  art ;  hut  here  are  also  arm- 
lets, ear-rings,  rings,  necklaces,  &c., 
also  of  singular  beauty. 

These  are  copies :  but  in  the  Loan 
Exhibition  there  are  a  necklace,  arm- 
let, and  ear-rings  of  real  old  Greek 
workmanship,  they  having  been  ex- 
humed at  Alexandria,  and  in  won- 
derful preservation.  Observe  in  the 
necklace  the  chaste  forms  and  grace- 
ful arrangement— thoroughly  Greek 
in  feeling— and  the  pleasing  eflect  of 
the  minute  specks  of  enamel  (blue, 
with  a  spot  of  gold  in  the  centre), 
sparing  the  introduction  of  gems. 

Signer  Castellani  has  been  equally 
Bucc^sful  with  his  Etruscan  orna- 
ments ;  but  most,  no  doubt  from  the 
greater  abundance  of  models,  with 
the  Eoman.  Here,  in  all  their  pris- 
tine freshness,  are  the  nuptial  crown, 
'sweetly  pretty'  to  every  feminine 
eye ;  tlie  civic  crown,  of  oak-leaves, 
possibly  a  copy  of  that  awarded  to 
Cicero  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
though  more  likely  of  one  worn  by 
some  long-forgotten  soldier,  who 
bad  rescued  and  avenged  on  the 
battle-field  a  fallen  comrade;  the 
triumphal  crown  of  laurel ;  military 
fibulae;  a  patrician  bulla,  with  its 
real  antique  cameo  and  setting  of 
precioius  stones ;  and,  more  charac- 
teristic still,  yon  necklace,  formed  of 
shells,  flowers,  acorns,  and  heads  of 
the  nymph  lo.  But  most  interesting 
of  'all — a  fiancy  to  delight  the  heart 
of  the  grimmest  of  antiquaries  and 
the  fairest  of  Mayfisdr's  daughters 
— is  that  plain  ivory  casket,  contain- 
ing the  entire  jewels  of  a  Boman 
matron — Mundus  Muliebris.  In  it 
Are  rings  for  summer  and  winter 
wear,  and  a  sot  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  thumb-ring,  and  signet ;  fibu- 
lae, including  a  large  one  of  the  Ro- 
man eagle,  and  the  nuptial  brooch ; 
necklace;  bracelets;  comb;  hair-pins, 
and  among  them  one  ornamented 
with  the  sacred  ram's  head,  others 
having  the  hand  of  Venus  holding 
the  golden  apple,  and  a  large  eme- 
rald cut  into  a  bust  of  Flora— a  true 
antique;  triumphal  ear-rings  repre- 


senting victories,  and  others  with 
pendents  of  lapis-lazuli ;  the  patri- 
cian aurea-bulla,  marking  the  lady's 
rank;  and, not  least  in  this  treasure- 
house  of  trinketry,  the  little  lapis- 
lazuU  box  for  the  cosmetic,  infieJlible 
as  that  which  brought  Vanilla  Gon- 
zales under  the  censure  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

And  now,  before  we  quit  this  an- 
cient world,  we  will  turn  to  Mr.  E. 
"Waterton's  case  of  rings  in  the  Loan 
Collection.  For  years  past  this  g&Or 
tleman  has  been  collecting  rings,  not 
for  their  beauty  or  costliness,  but  for 
their  illustrative  character.  He  has 
here  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
It  is  a  speciality  worth  looking  closely 
at  for  a  few  minutes.  The  collection 
conmiences,  in  time,  with  Egyptian 
rings,  of  which  some  are  of  gold, 
with  incised  hieroglyphics,  others  of 
silver  or  porcelain ;  some  are  swivd 
rings,  very  similar  to  those  so  com- 
mon in  England  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago :  one  of  them  has  a  came- 
lian  engraved  with  the  symbohcal 
right  eye.  Then  here  are  Greek 
rings  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  could 
we  open  the  case,  one  or  tw«  of 
them  would  be  worth  examining  for 
the  engraved  heads.  The  Etruscan 
rings  are  thick,  heavy-looking  af- 
fairs ;  but  some  of  them  you  see  are 
'struck  up,'  as  our  gold-workers 
term  it,  just  like  the  plated  Brum- 
magem rings  of  1862.  One  or  two 
of  them  have  heads,  some  figures,  as 
of  Hercules  and  Juno,  in  reUef; 
some  are  mortuary  rings ;  some  aie 
of  bronze,  some  of  porcelain. 

The  Boman  rings  are  numerous, 
and  not  a  little  instructive.  Here 
are  those  that  distinguished  the  Bo- 
man knights,  and  those  who  had  the 
Jus  anntdi  aurd,  the  right  to  wear 
the  golden  ring,  and  some  for  chil- 
dren who  inherited  the /us.  Mihtary 
rings  of  bronze  and  of  iron;  the 
duplex  ring,  also  a  reward  for  mili- 
tary valour.  This,  tiniest  of  rings, 
small  enough  forLaprichaun  or  lady 
of  Lilliput,  is  a  votive  ring;  but 
whether  made  so  small  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  giver,  or  from  a 
long  time  having  elapsed  between 
the  vow  and  its  i)erformance,  in- 
formant sayeth  not.  Ring  of  vestal 
virgin,  with  an  incised  representation 
of  a  virgin  feeding  the  sacred  flame; 
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gnostic  and  talismanic  rings.  Note- 
worthy, too,  is  the  finger  of  a  bronze 
statue  with  a  ring  on  the  second 
joint— a  mode  of  wearing  the  ring 
which  we  know  fix)m  other  sources 
was  occasionally  adopted,  but  which 
no  ring  of  itself  would  of  course 
have  indicated.  And,  as  not  least 
remarkable,  look  at  that  large  gold 
ring,  with  an  onyx  of  five  s^ta,  so 
cut  as  to  form  the  pupil  of  an  eye, 
whilst  the  gold  setting  completes  its 
surroundings.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  revival  in  old  Borne  of  an  older 
Egyptian  fashion,  of  which  we  just 
now  saw  an  example.  In  those  an- 
cient times  there  was  a  symbolic 
meaning  in  the  custom;  but  we 
seem  about  to  reproduce  the  fashion 
without  the  signification.  You,  no 
doubt,  madam,  read  through  right 
loyally  that  tempting  list  of  jewels 

E resented  to  the  Prmcess  Ahce  on 
er  marriage :  did  you  notice  among 
them  that  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg  and  Gotha?— *A  bracelet  of 
gold,  with  diamond  and  enamel  snap, 
containing  a  painting  of  the  duk?$ 
eye!'  What  could  it  mean?  One 
can  understand  how  a  love-sick 
swain  might,  in  the  absence  of  the 
original,  sigh  like  a  furnace  over  a 
picture  of  the  love-darting  eye  of 
Ids  charmer ;  but  for  a  young  bride 
to  be  ofiered  the  portrait  of  Qie  eye 
of  a  middle-aged  uncle,  is  a  touch  of 
sentiment  very  hard  to  appreciate. 

Continuing  our  examination  of  this 
case  of  rings,  we  might  trace  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Irish,  Celts,  Byzan- 
tines, &c.  But  we  vrill  only  stop  at 
a  few  of  later  date  as  being  of  rather 
curious  character.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  which  has  a  concealed 
recess,  opening  with  a  spring,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  receptacle  for 
poison;  this,  which  has  a  squirt, 
may  have  suggested  the  scent  foim- 
tain  ring  to  a  Bond  Street  perfumer 
of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  which 
belonged  to  Charles  Y.,  and  ir  a 
whistle — ^an  old  notion,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  neat  little  whistle  ring 
in  the  Boman  series.  But  this 
ring  of  the  emperor's  reminds  me 
that  there  are  seveial  others  which 
are  historical.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  which  the  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey,  beheaded  by  Henry  Vm., 
threw  out  of  the  Tower,  and  which 


was  long  after  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Percy  feinily ;  and,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  here  is  a  silver  ring  which 
belonged  to  Bienzi,  having  on  it  his 
device  of  the  two  stars,  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  wife,  Caterina 
di  Baselli,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  their  wedding  ring. 

Then  there  is  a  goodly  array,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  of  those  enormous, 
ungainly  papal  rings — fisuniliar  from 
their  presence  in  the  portraits  of  the 
popes — ^which  look  big  enough  for 
the  priests  of  Brobdignag.  Also 
cardinal,  episcopal,  and  other  rings 
of  office.  Eebus  rin^,  as  that  of  a 
Wyhnot,  inscribed  with  Wy,  an  ehn, 
and  Ot;  and  that  with  U  and  a 
wing,  meant  no  doubt  to  be  read 
Ewing.  Then  there  are  Italian, 
Frencn,  and  English  wedding,  be- 
trothal, and  poesie  rings ;  those  of 
our  own  country  especially  recalling 
olden  times  and  Shaksperian  refer- 
ences. This  httle  ring,  of  the  period 
when  girls  were  betrothed  almost  in 
infancy,  has  a  diamond  spark,  with 
the  conceit  engraved  inside,  'This 
spark  will  grow;'  that  more  sub- 
stantial one  with  the  clasped  hands 
assures  the  receiver  that,  '  Whyll  • 
harte  .  ys  .  myn  .  yt .  schall .  be  . 
thyne,'  but  tells  us  nothing  how  the 
promise  was  kept 

Another  selection  of  rings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bev.  J.  Beck,  carries 
down  those  poesies  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  for  the  nuptial  tie  the 
'  plain  gold  ring '  was  used,  whilst 
the  poesy  was  retained— but  with 
more  of  piety  than  poetry— as '  Knit 
in  one  by  Christ  alone.'  And,  to 
complete  our  notice  of  wedding  rings, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  a 
wall  case  containing  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  Cosway's  miniatures,  along- 
side a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(George  IV.),  young,  in  his  own 
bushy  hair  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat, 
you  may  see  the  wedding-ring— a 
duplex  one,  emblem  perhaps  of  du- 
plicity— with  which  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe  married  that  widow, 
fet,  fair,  and  forty,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
whose  likeness  you  see  close  by. 

But  we  have  loitered  so  long  over 
these  antiquities  and  curiosities  that 
we  mtist  pass  over  mauy  others,  as 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  brooches, 
interesting  as  they  are,  for  we  have 
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scarce  left  ourselTes  time  to  look 
even  at  the  rich  collection  of  beau- 
tiful Renaissance  trinketry  in  this 
Loan  Exhibition,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  modem  marrels  in  the  Interna- 
tional Here  now,  though  we  can 
hardly  glance  at  ihem,  are  some  rare 
examples  of  the  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini— rarest  of  jewellers  and  racist 
of  autobiographers — and  of  the  '  sago 
and  serious'  Holbein :  artists  capable 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  yet  thinking  it  not 
beneath  tnem  to  fabricate  with  their 
own  hands  (Cellini  at  least;  it  is 
probable  that  Holbein  only  made  the 
designs)  some  frail  trinket  for  lady's 
bosom,  or  pendant  for  official  chain, 
or  ornament  f<x  dinner-table  or  side- 
board. 

Most  remarkable  of  the  Cellini 
jewels  here  is  this  oval  ornament 
of  Mr.  Holf(»d's,  in  which  the  Last 
Judgment  is  represented  within  a 
space  less  tlian  four  inches  by  three, 
CtnBi  being  seated  above  on  a  raii^ 
bow  of  opals,  with,  a  little  lower,  on 
opposite  sides,  Moses  and  St  John, 
and  angels  sounding  trumpets ;  while 
below  are,  on  the  right,  the  blessed 
attended  by  angels,  on  the  left  the 
condemned  holding  up  their  hands 
in  despair  and  driven  towards  the 
flaming  mouth  of  the  pit  by  Death 
and  Satan:  all  this  multitude  of 
figures  being  detached  or  in  high 
relief,  and  executed  with  the  most 
elaborate  finish  in  enamel.  Looking 
at  this  and  Mr.  Hope's  Cellini  cup 
m  another  case — ^wonderful  for  its 
beauty  of  design,  invention,  play  of 
hand,  exquisite  enamelling,  and  re- 
finement of  workmanship  through- 
out—we can  understand  now  it  was 
that  Cellini  spent  m(mth8  on  a  piece 
of  jewellery,  and  a  year  or  more  on 
an  enamelled  vase — and  may  lament 
the  more  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  broken  up  and  melted  for  the 
materials.  Tins  Cellini  jewellery, 
with  its  happy  mingling  of  enamel, 
gold,  and  gems,  wrought  into  such 
charming  forms,  and  full  of  such 
quaint  bright  £uicy,  certainly  of  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us— setting 
aside  the  Greek  as  something  almo^ 
too  severe  in  its  purity  and  grace  for 
ordinary  mortals— is  that  in  which 
the  artistic  element  is  most  happily 
combined  with,  and  indeed  overrides. 


the  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
we  readily  accept  Michel  Angdo's 
dictum,  that  Cellini  was  one  of  tiie 
greatest  jewellers  the  world  has  seen. 
We  have  here,  also,  many  examples 
by  Cellini's  imitators;  and  it  would 
be  for  our  amlHtious  young  designers 
a  useful  study  to  trace  ti^  degradfr- 
tion  of  the  stylo. 

And  alongside  tlie  Italian  Cellini 
style,  stands  the  contemporaiy  Teu- 
tonic, of  which  Holbein  was  the  re- 
presentative in  England,  and  set  the 
kshion  that,  wim  ever-declining 
refin^nent,  was  long  followed  h^re. 
Among  the  examples  in  this  loam, 
observe  this  cham  of  gold  relieved 
by  specks  of  enamel,  with  the  central 
mythological  ornament  of  figures 
raised  on  a  ground  of  transparent 
enamel,  and  the  pendant  GecH^: 
like  all  German  work  of  the  sixteraith 
century  too  heavy  with  gold,  but  o( 
genuine  fimcy,  and  manifestly  the 
work  of  a  true  artisi  Passing  by 
the  necklace  and  George  with  pen- 
dant pearl,  also  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
notice  this  other  jewel,  bel(Higing  to 
Mr.  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  representing 
in  gold  and  enamel  the  pelican  feed- 
ing its  young.  Of  Holbein's  time^ 
BJod  some  perhaps  from  his  designs^ 
are  several  other  works  here.  Among 
the  most  interesting  for  the  owner's 
sake  are  those  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Th(»na8  More — oi  whom,  by  the 
way,  neither  his  son-in-law  Boper. 
nor  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  nor  any 
other  of  his  bk)grai^ers,  has  giv^i 
us  a  hint  that  he  was  as  foml  of 
jewellery  as  he  was  of  'strange 
beasts,'  and  kept  a  goodly  supi^y  of 
both.  '  Bich  and  rare  were  the  gems 
he  wore,'  at  any  rate  when  Lend 
Chancellor;  and  there  is  a  ]»Btty 
show  of  them  h^re — though  some 
still  finer  that  were  at  the  ^hilntion 
of  the  Archffiological  Institute  in 
June  last,  have  not  been  sent:  thej 
all  belong  now  to  Stoney  hurst,  having 
been  bequeathed  to  the  college  in 
1773  by  Father  More,  ^be  last  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Thomas. 

Of  the  French  jewellery  of  the 
sixteenth  and  sev«[iteenth  centuries, 
notable  for  its  parade  of  devices,  ^ 
show  here  is  not  large.  A  choice 
example  of  the  style — and  most 
likely  French,  though  there  were 
worthy  goldsmiths  besides  Heriotin 
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Edinburgh  then— I  don't  see  here,  but 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
at  leisure  at  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute in  June.  This  is  the  Queen's 
&mous  Lennox  and  Damley  jewel, 
made  in  memoriam  of  the  Begent 
Lennox,  murdered  in  1572,  for  his 
widow,  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of  Lennox.  It  is  a  very  treasury  of 
*  dainty  devices/  Itself  heart-shaped, 
with  a  central  sapphire  heart,  rubies, 
emerald,  diamonds,  enamel  suns, 
salamanders,  and  no  end  of  other 
symbols,  you  open  the  jewelled  cover, 
and  there  are  crossed  arrows  with 
the  words '  Quhat  we  resolv,'  then 
the  sapphire  discloses  its  secret,  and 
you  see  joined  hands  and  a  fieshless 
skull,  and  complete  the  sentence, 
'  Death  shall  dissolv.'  Other  quaint 
contrivances  reveal  fresh  devices, 
and  you  find  in  all  some  eight-and- 
twenty  emblems  and  mottoes  within 
the  compass  of  a  heart  a  Httle  over 
two  inches  long. 

Of  another  form  of  jewellers'  fancy 
dating  from  about  the  same  quirkish 
age,  here  are  several  curious  speci- 
mens. The  odd  projections  and  de- 
pressions, often  found  in  large  pearls, 
and  seriously  mihtating  against  thdr 
appearance  and  value,  it  occurred  to 
some  of  these  spinners  of  enamelled 
subtleties,  might  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account  by  making  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  pearl  pls^  a  promi- 
nent part  in  some  set  form  or  &ntasy. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  whims 
is  this  belonging  to  Mr.  Forman. 
The  pearl  you  see  had  a  roughish 
depression:  it  would  serve  as  the 
home  of  the  gods ;  and  here  is  a  tiny 
manikin  of  opaque  enamel,  with  robe 
of  translucent  enamel,  whom  a  good 
sharp  lens  will  show  you  is  no  bad 
representation  of  the  mighty  Jupiter, 
that  answering  lady  is  Juno,  and 
here  is  Hebe  in  attendance,  whilst 
above  is  the  royal  bird  of  Jove ;  the 
jewel  being  completed  by  the  due 
addition  of  smaller  pearls  and  gems. 
Another  of  these  is  that  large  pearl 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshiie's,  which 
forms  the  body  of  a  lion,  head  and 
limbs  of  course  being  composed  of 
gold  and  enamel.  Belonging  to  the 
Queen  is  a  mermaid,  of  which  the 
body  is  a  large  pearl,  while  the  tail 
is  of  green  enamel  and  rubies.  Miss 
Eden  sends  a  sort  of  chatelaine,  with 


a  sea-horse,  the  body  of  which  is  a 
single  pearl,  while  another  large 
pearl  is  converted  into  the  head  of 
a  second  monster  of  the  deep.  Of 
St.  Georges,  of  which  either  the  body 
of  the  knight,  or  it  may  be  the 
dragon  (as  m  Mr.  Hope's),  is  f(»med 
of  a  pearl,  there  are  several  examples. 
The  most  superb,  perhaps,  is  Mr. 
Catt's  aigrette,  where  the  St  George 
of  pearl  is  backed  by  a  briUiant  pea- 
cock-like plume  of  many-coloured 
enamel,  in  some  we  have  a  knight 
whose  body  is  a  pearl,  whilst  a 
smaller  pearl  forms  his  helmet 

The  fashion  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  day,  but  not  the  fancy. 
Among  the  contributions  of  the 
Danish  jewellers  to  the  International 
Exliibition  there  is  one  of  this  kind. 
A  large  lumpy  pearl  of  irregular 
form  suggest©!  to  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Copenhagen  Cellini  a 
pair  of  those  bulbous  nether  gar- 
ments celebrated  by  Diedrich  Kmck- 
erbocker,  and  here  we  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  Dutch,  or  Danish,  skater 
wrought  in  gold,  with  capacious  un- 
mentionables of  oriental  pearl.  Our 
English  artists  have  hardly  equalled 
that;  but  we  have,  in  London  and 
Ryder's  case,  as  our  liveliest  inven- 
tion, one  pearl  fashioned  into  Punch 
and  another  forming  a  Life  Guards- 
man's helmet 

It  is  hard  to  leave  this  Loan  Col- 
lection ;  but  we  must  do  so,  passing 
all  that  tempting  array  of  every  kind 
of  old-fashioned  trinketty ;  all  those 
various  precious  stones  redolent  of 
gossip — Mr.  Hope's  blue  and  green 
diamonds — saphir  merveilleux,which 
by  candlelight  changes  its  deep  rich 
blue  into  a  beautiful  amethyst— pearl 
unrivalled  in  size,  though  not  par- 
ticularly graceful  in  form— aquama- 
rine big  enough  to  serve  as  a  sword 
handle— Hungarian  opal  nearly  two 
inches  by  one  and  a  half  and  of  won- 
derful lustre — great  cat's  eye — scent- 
box  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald — 
and  many  another  wholly  or  almost 
unique;  the  snuff-boxes— diamond- 
set,  enamelled,  jewelled,  with  minia- 
tures on  the  lid,  &c. — contributed 
by  the  score  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, BajTon  Rothschild,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Coding,  and  other  noted  snuff- 
box collectors,  and  of  almost  any 
one  of  which  Sir  Plume  might  have 
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beai  more '  jnstlj  yam '  than  of  bis 
immortal  amber  box. 

After  all^  our  time  has  nm  ont  be- 
fore we  have  reached  the  Intema- 
tional  Exhibition.  You  must  have 
just  a  glance  at  the  Eoh-i-nobr? 
Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  it 
iB  improved  by  the  recutting;  and 
as  it  will,  we  may  trust,  many  a  time 
adorn  its  honoured  owner,  we  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  well  it  was 
submitted  to  Messrs.  Coster's  mani- 
pulation ;  else  it  were  almost  a  pity 
it  should  lose  its  historic  identity 
and  associations.  Look  well  at  it 
now,  and  then  walk  over  to  its  larger, 
though  less  fieunous  rival,  the  Star  of 
the  South,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
can  detect  any  difference?  The  Koh- 
i-noor  is  an  Indian  diamond,  and, 
since  the  recutting,  almost  fiEtultless 
in  colour.  The  Star  of  the  South  is 
Brazilian :  it  was  found  a  fsw  years 
back,  and  brought  the  poor  fellow 
who  found  it  lus  liberty,  and  little 
besides.  It  is  of  the  finest  water, 
but  is  what  in  the  trade  is  called 
'  pinkish ;'  though  I  doubt  yon  will 
hardly  discover  the  slight  trace  of 
colour.  Other  great  diamonds,  the 
Kussuck  in  Hunt  and  Boskell's  case, 
Mr.  Dresden's  in  Crarrard's,  and  many 
of  only  inferior  size,  but  quite  equid 
in  quality,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Emanuel  (where  are  some 
fine  black  diamonds),  and  other 
English  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  French,  Austrian,  <&c.,  might 
almost  tempt  the  novice  to  doubt 
whether,  aner  all,  large  diamonds 
are  so  rare,  or  can  be  of  such  enor- 
mous value  as  their  possessors  assert 
If,  indeed,  the  prophecy  of  the  che- 
mists, that  at  no  distant  day  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  will 
be  a  regular  article  of  manufiacture, 
be  anything  more  than  a  vain  expect- 
ation, the  time  may  come  when  a 
Koh-i-noor,  or  a  Eegent,  or  a  Star 
of  the  South  may  be  of  less  &bulous 
worth,  and  diamonds  and  other 
much -coveted  gems  will  have  to 
assume  iheir  more  desirable  position 
as  adjuncts  to  art ;  and  jewellery  will 
be  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
mind  exhibited  in  its  production 
than  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

In  truth,  as  compared  with  the 


best  trinketry  of  an  earlier  date,  tiiis 
is  the  weak  point  of  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day.    We  have  come  to  set  too 
much  value  on  the  materials,  too 
little  on  the  art  In  mere  mechanical 
workmanship  we  can  equal  anything 
previously  produced.  There  aie  sp»* 
cimens  of  diamond  setting,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  International  Exhib^ 
tion  far  superior  to  any  of  an  older 
time.    The  laige  bouquet  of  roses 
in  Hunt  and  Boekell's   case  is  a 
veritable  triumph  of  diamond  set- 
ting.   There  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  any  of  the  foreign 
courts,  though  some  in  the  Frendi^ 
and  some  in  the  Austrian,  are  Tery 
admirable.    Again,  in  geneial  effect 
and  finish  some  of  the  more  costly 
suites  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect 
Nothing  could  well  be  better,  for 
the   form,  combination   of  colour, 
quiet  skilftd  enamelling,  and  manner 
of  introducing  the  diamond  and  other 
precious  stones,  than  the  magnificent 
setting  of  the  Devonshire  gems  in 
Hancock's  case ;  the  Dudley  jewels 
in  Garrard's ;  the  parures  of  dia- 
monds alone,  diamonds  with  rubies, 
with  sapphires,  and  with  emeralds, 
shown  by  Hancock;  the  exquisite 
necklace   of   diamonds   and    pink 
pearls— the  veiy  ideal  of  a  bridal 
gift— by  Hunt  and  Boskell,  and  se- 
veral other  English  works;  or  the 
fine  taste  and  exquisite  workmanship 
in  some  of  the  productions  of  Ba- 
venat,  Mellerio,  and  one  or  two  other 
Frendi  jewellers.  But  when  we  come 
to  regard  them  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  artistic  element,  we  find,  where 
they  go  beyond  mechuiiad  dexterity, 
a  certain  rule-of-thumb  design,  and 
purity  of  taste,  that  they  chiefly  aim 
at  what  is; called  'Cinque  Cento,' 
'Cellini,'  or  'Holbein'  style;  and, 
with  the  French,  imitations  of  the 
French  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  work.     We  have,  in  feet, 
here  a  more  superb  display  of  pre- 
cious stones,  of  costly  jewellery,  and 
of  admirable  workmanship  than  was 
probably  ever  before  seen  under  one 
roof;  but  a  sad  lack  of  invention^ 
originality,  that  free  play  of  fancy 
which  we  at  once  recognize  in  the 
work  of  a  Cellini,  and  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
great  decorative  artist.  j  rp 
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JUST  at  the  back  of  that  corioos- 
lookmg  church  in  Langham 
Place,  the  spire  of  which  bears  such 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  an 
attenuated  sugar-loaf,  or  a  con- 
sumptive extinguisher,  there  is  a 
little  street,  which,  although  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  bust- 
ling and  crowded  thoroughfiEures,  is 
as  secluded,  still,  and  deserted  as 
a  nook  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  a  cave  in  the  rocks  of 
StafiGEL  Its  length  is  but  a  few  yards, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  lead  to  nothing; 
inasmuch  as  it  conducts  to  no  sort 
of  outlet,  wide  or  narrow.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  much  to  declare  that 
there  are  no  houses  in  this  retired 
impaue,  but  it  can  fisurly  be  affirmed 
that  at  first  sight  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  auy.  The  street  would  seem 
to  be  utterly  scorned  and  despised 
by  the  adjoining  edifices,  for  many 
of  them,  including  the  church  of  All 
Souls,  just  referred  to,  contemp- 
tuously turn  their  backs  upon  it 
A  chapel,  a  set  of  chambers,  and  a 
doubtM  white-fiAced  erection,  which 
might  be  considered  as  baths  and 
washhouse,  a  mechanics'  institution, 
or  a  private  theatre,  would  evidently 
follow  the  precedent  of  their  haughty 
neighbours  if  there  were  room 
enough  for  them  to  turn.  Failing 
this,  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
with  their  fix>nts  towards  a  street  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  lover  of 
sohtude  might  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  seat  himself  upon  a  camp-stool 
and  complacently  enter  upon  tiie 
study  of  Zimmermann  without  fear 
of  annoyance  or  interruption. 

No  matter  when  you  visit  it,  the 
place  has  always  the  same  dull  and 
drowsy  look.  In  the  early  morning, 
when  the  milkman's  simple  song 
and  the  sweep's  cheery  cry  rouse  up 
other  places  fix>m  their  slumbers, 
this  ofihshoot  of  Langham  Place  and 
near  neighbour  of  Begent  Street 
still  remains  heavily  slumbering. 
At  mid-day,  when  all  the  busy  world 
of  London  is  astir  and  half  the  idle 
world  is  beginning  to  stretch  and 
]^wn,  this  comatose  cul-de-Boc  con- 
tinues to  be  deep  in  lethargy ;  and  in 


the  afternoon  it  makes  up  for  any 
littie  interruption  it  may  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  day,  by  fioJling 
mto  a  state  of  torpid  calm,  such  as 
a  poUceman  must  experience  on  a 
sultxy  day  in  August  when  there  is 
nothing  to  occupy  his  attention  but 
the  heat  and  the  flies. 

It  is  not  until  evening  that  Lang- 
ham Back-yard,  for  such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  name  of  this  retreat,  be^^ns 
to  show  any  Eiymptoms  of  anima- 
tion; and  even  then  the  symptoms 
are  £unt  and  intermittent  A  little 
before  six  o'clock,  a  timid  young 
man,  with  suggestions  of  beard  and 
moustache  upon  his  £»»,  wanders 
furtively  into  the  street  and  ner- 
vously disappears  through  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  white-Daced  edifice 
previously  mentioned.  Shortly  after- 
wards, another  young  man,  whose 
beard  and  moustache  are  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  cultivation,  comes 
into  view  and  disappears  in  like 
manner.  By-and-by,  a  couple  of 
young  men,  bearded  like  a  brace  of 
pards,  turn  the  comer,  arm-in-arm, 
and  make  for  the  entrance  through 
which  the  others  have  passed. 
Anon,  come  more  hairy  men,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
who  all  vanish  from  sight  exactly  as 
their  predecessors  have  vanished. 
The  arrivals  continue  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  at  a  little  after  eight  alto- 
gether cease;  and  then  the  lazy 
street,  fatigued  by  its  short  fit  of 
arduous  animation,  relapses  into  its 
usual  state  of  somnolency. 

As  though  to  guard  it  effectually 
from  distnrbuice,  a  light,  with  a 
refl^tor  behind,  is  at  nightMl  dis- 
played outside  the  chambers  at  the 
further  end— a  b'ght  which  seems  as  if 
it  were  endeavouring  to  indicate  that 
the  sewers  were  up,  or  the  water- 
pipes  leaky,  or  the  gas-pipes  defec- 
tive, or  the  pavemente  undergoing 
repair,  and  that  the  chance  way- 
farer would  do  well  not  to  approach 
it  If  the  chance  wayfarer,  how- 
ever, should  disr^ard  the  warning, 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  eager 
curiosity  with  which  the  porter  of 
the  chambers  would  rush  fortii  and 
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gaze  upon  the  adventurous  explorer 
who  Lad  wandered  so  far  from  the 
haunte  of  metropohtan  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that 
some  proeeedings  of  interest  are 
going  forward  in  the  white-laced 
builchng  which  we  have  conjec- 
turally  devoted  to  such  diverse  pur- 
poses, for  how  else  shall  we  account 
for  the  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  scattered  visitors  who 
have  dropped  in  there  ?  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  say  a  fow  words  about 
that  building  and  a  few  more  about 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
One  part  of  the  edifice,  then,  forms 
a  t^et  of  chambers  tenanted,  no  doubt, 
by  misanthropes  weary  of  the  world's 
vanities  and  disgusted  with  the 
hearllessness  of  their  fellow -men, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  like  to  be 
withi  1  easy  reach  of  Kegent  Street 
and  not  too  far  from  threepenny 
omnibuses  and  the  theatres.  The 
rest  of  the  edifice  might  be  poetically 
described  as  a  temple  of  art,  though 
prosaically  it  is  known  as  the  Ar- 
tists' Society  of  Langham  Chambers; 
and  it  is  within  the  walls  of  this 
Institution  that  the  hirsute  gentle- 
men we  noticed  a  while  ago  have  all 
foregathered. 

There  is  an  art  academy  here,  but 
of  that  we  need  say  Uttle.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
young  artists  assemble  to  study 
from  the  life,  much  as  they  assemble 
in  other  academies  and  with  much 
the  same  result  Models  take  up 
uncomfortable  positionB  for  a  couple 
of  hours  on  a  raised  platform,  aome- 
times  in  the  toga  of  the  ancient 
Boman,  sometimes  in  the  plumed 
hat  and  lace  boots  of  the  cavalier, 
and  sometimes  in  the  primitive 
attire  which  obtained  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  our  history;  and 
these  models  employ  the  pencils  of 
all  the  future  Raphaels  and  Titians 
who  sit  around  them.  It  is  all  work 
and  no  play  at  such  times,  for  the 
minutes  are  too  costly  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  every  industrial  faculty  is 
absorbed  by  the  study  in  hcmd. 
The  academy  is,  however,  deserving 
of  special  mention  (m  account  of  the 
position  it  has  so  long  hekl  as  a 
school  of  art 

Of  the  many  artistio  societies 
which  exist  in  London,  few  perhaps 


possess  so  many  features  of  interest 
as  this.  It  has  been  established  in 
its  present  quarters,  and  has  borne 
its  present  name,  not  more  than  sdx 
or  seven  yean;  but  it  was  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Clipetone 
Street  Society,  and  under  that  titie 
had  been  fiiimous  in  the  Lcmdon 
world  of  art  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
oentury.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  some 
thirty  years  since  it  was  founded, 
its  earliest  gathering-place  being,  it 
is  believed,  a  loft  oybx  a  stone- 
mason's house  in  a  street  leading  out 
of  tiie  Gray's  Inn  Eoad. 

Some  twenty  years  since  a  Sketch- 
ing Club  was  founded  in  oonnectioii 
ii^ith  the  parent  society,  and  thisy 
like  the  socie^  itself,  is  still  in  full 
vigour.  A  list  of  tbe  artists  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  been 
members  of  the  society  or  the  club 
would  comprehend  some  well  known 
names  in  modem  art:  names  such 
as  Muller,  Topham,  Dodgson,  Godatl, 
Tenniel,  £.  Warren,  J.  S.  Marks, 
Smallfield,  Calderon,  and  many 
others.  Even  now  Langham  Place 
fairly  sustains  the  reputation  of 
CHpstcHie  Street  In  ike  club,  as 
at  present  constituted,  not  only 
are  there  to  be  found  many  young 
men  of  undoubted  talent,  who 
will  some  day  gain  a  place  in  the 
artistio  annals  of  this  counky,  but 
more  than  one  painter  whose  taJents 
are  ah^eady  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. One  of  the  first  sketches,  by 
a  member  of  the  society,  which  tha 
visitor  would  notice,  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Duncan;  and  if,  after 
admiring  its  vigour  and  bokinese, 
he  sheuld  turn  round,  he  would 
very  likely  find  himself  &ce  to  &ce 
with  a  spirited  scene  in  the  desert^ 
by  another  member,  Carl  Haag. 
Let  him  examine  afterwards  the  weU- 
stocked  portfolio  of  the  club  which 
the  secretary  has  under  his  care,  and 
he  will  see  that  not  a  few  of  the 
ttfoductions  it  contains  are  signed 
by  well-known  names. 

But  we  are  loitering  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  building  all  this  while, 
forgetting  that  it  is  Friday  nighty 
and  consequently  club  night,  and 
that  sketching  is  to  take  place,  as  it 
takes  place  every  Frid^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of 
October  to  the  end  of  April.    Let  us 
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act  upon  the  invitation  which  a 
member  has  kindly  given  to  us,  and 
see  how  they  spend  tlie  evening  at 
the  back  of  Langham  Place. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  aspect  of  the  room  we  enter 
immediately  after  leaving  the  street. 
It  is  of  moderate  size  and  respectable 
height,  and  is  lighted  by  a  circle  of 
open  gas-jets  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  In  the  centre  is  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  baize> 
and  around  it  the  sitting  accom- 
modation consists  of  school  forms 
eked  out  with  chairs.  On  the  walls 
along  two  sides  of  the  room  black 
boards  are  fixed  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion with  a  projecting  ledge  at  the 
bottom,  on  which  pictures  may  be 
rested.  On  another  wall  are  two 
coats  of  mail ;  while  round  and  about 
are  plaster  casts  of  busts  and  statues 
thickly  coated  with  dust  There  is 
a  Venus  de  Medicis,  for  instance, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had 
come  direct  fronr  Mr.  Jonathan  Old- 
buck's  study;  and  a  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  which  look  as  though  they 
would  be  all  the  more  comfortable 
for  a  good  scrubbing.  Some  six  or 
seven  gentlemen  are  seated  carelessly 
at  table,  engaged  at  present  in  the 

Sursuit  of  tea  and  br^  and  butter, 
avoured  with  personal  persiflage  of 
a  mild  and  harmless  character.  One 
white-headed  gentleman,  however, 
in  whom  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed the  utmost  confidence  could 
be  placed,  has  come  folly  charged 
with  a  conimdrum,  and,  craftily 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  lets  it 
off  when  the  company  are  least  pre- 
pared, by  earnestly  asking,  as  though 
for  the  sake  of  information.  Why  toe 
children  of  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  their  fathers' 
studios?  The  questicm  appearing 
to  comprehend,  by  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  uttered,  a  statement  of  &ct  as 
well  as  a  problem  for  solution,  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  a  denial  instead 
of  more  satisfectory  treatment,  when 
the  propounder,  prudently  retiring 
out  of  arm's  reach,  answers  it  him- 
self:— 

'  The  children  of  artists,'  he  says, 
with  simulated  gravity,  *  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  their  fiathers' 
studios  because  of  them  easels '  (the 
measles). 


Nothing  being  handy  which  can 
be  thrown  at  the  white-headed 
gentleman  as  an  expression  of  the 
general  indignation  at  this  outrage, 
he  is  allowed,  after  a  time,  to  retimi 
to  the  table  and  take  his  seat  with 
the  rest.  Having  parted  with  his 
riddle  he  is  evidently,  however, 
quite  relieved  in  mind,  not  to  say 
subdued  and  pacified,'  so  that  he 
settles  down  now  to  his  sketching 
with  all  ihe  gravity  of  a  respectable 
ratepayer  and  father  of  a  fomily. 

There  is  an  inner  room  in  which 
the  bustle  of  preparation  is  going 
forward :  we  enter  it,  therefore,  and 
find  it  to  be  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  school- 
room of  the  society.  A  sort  of  semi- 
circular railing  of  wood  projects 
from  the  side  wall  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  with  a  ledge  on 
the  top  rail  for  the  students  to  rest 
their  canvases  upon.  Within  there 
is  another  similar  raih'ng  at  a  lower 
level,  so  that  those  who  sit  at  the 
first  do  not  obstruct  the  view  of  those 
who  sit  at  the  second.  Beyond  is  the 
rsdsed  platform  for  the  models,  which 
can  be  powerfully  lighted  by  a  set 
of  gas-burners  closely  packed  toge- 
ther, and  half  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
metal  shade,  bright  within  but  dark 
without,  wluch  looks  like  the  result 
of  scone  imhappy  misunderstanding 
between  a  hat- box  and  a  coal-scuttla 
Of  course  there  are  no  models  here 
to-night,  and  therefore  the  cumbrous 
chandelier  is  not  put  into  requisition. 
In  its  stead  the  gas-lamps,  which 
rise  here  and  there  above  the  railings, 
and  which  toe  also  shaded,  are 
lighted;  and  at  each  of  these  a 
member  is  seated,  preparing  for  the 
evening's  occupation.  In  all  there 
are  some  thirty  or  five-and-thirty 
sketchers  present :  and  although  tbs 
room  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
darkness,  we  can  see  that  most  of 
them  are  young  men,  and  that  th^ 
are  undoubtedly  in  earnest  and 
desperately  determined  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  work. 

The  work  itself  soon  commencea 
Two  subjects  for  illustration  have 
been  announced  on  the  previous 
night  of  meeting—' The  Waysick 
Cross,'  and  '  On  the  Hills.'  During 
the  week  the  members  have  had 
time  to  think  over  these  themes,  ^^^d 
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to  decide  which  they  will  select,  and 
how  they  will  treat  it.  They  are 
thus  prepared  to  give  expression  to 
their  conceptions,  and  one  or  two 
have  even  brought  with  them  the 
first  outlines  of  their  sketch.  The 
minority,  however,  have  nothing 
before  them  but  an  empty  canvas  or 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  strained  on  a 
board. 

While  the  first  operations  are 
oonunendng,  we  purposely  turn 
aside  and  inspect  we  rest  of  the 
establishment  Opening  out  of  the 
Bohool-room  is  a  little  windowless 
nook,  very  much  like  the  loge  of  a  Pa- 
risian concierge,  where  tea  and  coffee 
are  prepared  for  the  thirsty  who  affect 
those  beverages.  Close  at  hand  is 
another  room  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  toilet  can  be  performed, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  lockers 
intended  for  the  colours,  brushes, 
and  palettes  of  members.  Above 
t^ere  is  a  third  room,  also  sur- 
rounded by  lockers,  and  containing, 
besides,  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, or  rather  of  properties,  such 
as  old  boots,  baskets,  hats,  coats, 
and  fishing-neta,  which  look  like  an 
unsaleable  lot  from  the  stock  of  a 
bankrupt  marine-store  dealer,  but 
which,  in  reality,  are  valuable  acces- 
sories to  study  collected  in  the 
interests  of  the  Picturesque.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  examine ;  let  us 
return,  therefore,  to  the  fetches 
and  note  what  progress  they  have 
made. 

Notable  progress,  as  we  see  at  a 
glance,  although  only  half  an  hour 
has  elapsed.  One  member,  who 
works  in  oil,  has '  got  in '  nearly  all 
his  sky,  and  but  for  a  troublesome 
cumulus  towards  the  zenith,  would 
be  able  to  do  something  for  his  hills 
in  the  backgroimd,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  his  vegetation  in  the 
middle  distance.  Another  is  rapidly 
bringing  out  a  sort  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  personage  preaching  by  a 
wayside  cross,  although  for  the 
moment  Peter  has  literally  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  congregation  temporarily  ter- 
minate at  their  shoulders.  A  third 
is  busy  with  a  cavalcade  of  moss- 
troopers crossing  the  border,  al- 
though as  yet  the  riders  are  without 
horses,  and  the  horses  without  riders. 


while  all  that  can  be  seen  of  Ithe 
border  is  an  oat-cake  girdle  and  an 
old  bottla 

The  works  of  the  other  members 
are  equally  incomplete;  but  as 
every  one  has  plenty  of  time  at 
present,  no  one  puts  forth  his 
full  strength.  Two  hours  is  the 
period  generally  allotted  to  each 
sketch;  and  although  this  period 
may  be  exceeded  by  commencing 
early,  it  cannot  be  exceeded  by 
finishing  late.  Precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  every  one  must  leave  off 
work  and  submit  the  result  of  his 
labours  to  the  rest 

It  is  at  present  but  half-past  eight ; 
let  us  go  into  the  other  room, 
examine  the  Society's  portfolio  where 
the  sketches  of  members  have  been 
accumulating  for  some  few  years, 
and  look  in  again  at  nine. 

Nine  strike&  We  leave  the  smaller 
room,  where  the  sketchers,  though 
hard  at  work,  are  still  occasionally 
gossiping,  and  return  to  the  other 
gentlemen.  Among  them  the  silence 
of  steady  industary  prevails,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  whisper.  Evi- 
dently a  good  deal  of  labour  has 
been  performed  since  we  were  last 
here.  The  painter  in  oil  has  de- 
scended from  the  clouds  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  mountains  to 
the  level  foreground,  and  is  now 
preparing  for  a  dip  into  the  sea 
low  down  beneath  tne  cliffs  on  his 
right.  Peter  the  Hermit  stands 
firmly  upon  his  feet,  and  a  proper 
supply  of  lower  limbs  have  been 
dealt  out  to  his  congregation.  The 
moss-troopers  are  aJl  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  border  has  not  only  come 
into  view  but  is  already  pretty  well 
covered  with  heather.  Let  us  retire 
for  another  half-hour  and  then  re- 
turn once  more  to  report  progress. 

When  we  again  come  fortibi  from 
the  portfolio  we  find  we  have  over- 
stayed our  time,  and  that  the  clock 
is  at  ten  minutes  to  ten.  One  or 
two  members  have  already  finished 
and  are  silently  wandering  about, 
like  ourselves,  but  the  ouers  are 
still  at  work. 

The  scene  now  becomes  dramatic. 

Urged  by  a  spirit  of  honourable 
rivaky,  each  member  is  desirous  of 
rendering  his  work  as  finished  as 
possible ;  of  necessity,  therefore,  the 
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remaining  ten  minntes  mnst  be 
turned  to  the  utmost  acconni  Thus 
the  general  gravity  and  earnestness 
deepen.  There  may  have  been  some 
little  gossiping  a  while  ago;  now 
there  is  absolutely  none.  Those 
whose  work  is  yet  unfinished  apply 
themselves  more  closely  to  their  la- 
bours, occasionally  steading  a  glance 
at  the  clock,  but  immediately  after- 
wards redoubling  their  energy,  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  the  brief  mo- 
ments thus  losi  The  sketchers 
who  have  finished  work  move  from 
easel  to  easel  with  noiseless  tread, 
whispering  opinions  to  each  other, 
but  teking  good  care  that  no  word 
or  movement  of  theirs  shall  disturb 
the  thought  of  those  who  are  still 
busy.  Thus  the  minutes  quickly 
pass,  nimble  hands  on  every  side 
keeping  pace  with  them,  until  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour,  and  all  fur- 
ther labour  for  to-night  is  at  an  end. 

At  the  last  stroke  of  ten  the  at- 
tendant in  waiting  comes  forth,  like 
another  Polyphemus  from  his  cave, 
ruthlessly  seizes  the  sketches  one 
by  one,  bears  them  off  in  savage 
triumph  to  the  other  room,  and 
places  them  upon  the  black  boards 
already  described,  in  which  favour- 
able position  for  the  display  of 
&ults  and  merits  they  toe  examined 
in  turn  by  the  whole  of  the  members. 
When  all  have  been  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized, each  artist  takes  away  his 
own  production,  unless  he  choose  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  another 
artist,  or  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
secretary  for  preservation  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  club.  The  subjects 
tor  the  next  night  of  meeting  are 
then  written  in  chalk  upon  a  large 
slate  hanging  against  the  wall,  and 
the  regular  proceedings  are  at  an 
end — fighting  of  pipes,  which  almost 
immediately  follows,  being  altogether 
informal  and  supplementary.  By  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  room  has  already 
thinned,  and  by  half  past  the  last 
lingering  loiterer  has  departed,  and 
Langhimi  Back-yard  is  left  to  its 
customary  dulhiess  and  tranquillity. 

It  is  impossible  to  spend  an  even- 
ing at  this  interesting  club  without 
bemg  struck  by  the  excellent  feeling 
which  prevails  among  all  the  mem- 
bers. Authors,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
mingle  well  together,  and  even  in 


their  social  gatherings  are  too  apt  io 
indulge  in  humours  fiatal  to  true 
harmony  of  feeling.  Even  good- 
natured  Goldsmith  was  piqued,  as 
we  all  know,  into  writing  '  Eetalia- 
tion'  by  way  of  reply  to  the  mock 
epitaphs  composed  upon  him  at  the 
St.  James's  Coffee  House  by  his  boon 
companions  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Artists,  on  the  contrary,  seem  so 
eminently  social  in  their  habits  and 
sympathies,  so  little  envious  of  each 
other,  and  so  free  from  morbid  ill- 
will,  that  they  appear  to  excellent 
advantage  in  such  a  society  as  this. 
Tou  see  them,  indeed,  much  as  you 
would  see  them  in  their  own  studios, 
or  by  their  own  firesides.  All  their 
better  qualities  are  brought  out 
They  are  easy,  cheerful,  chatty,  and 
yet  withal  earnest  enough  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  their  ari  Not 
a  glimpse  is  to  be  obtained  of  pre- 
t^sion  or  exclusiveness,  the  barriers 
of  social  distinction  and  of  profes- 
sional position  being  alike  thrown 
down.  The  struggling  student  does 
not  fear  to  approach  the  established 
artist,  and  the  established  artist 
shows  no  disinclination  to  approach 
the  struggling  student  It  is  the 
true  fraternity  of  art 

The  advantages  of  such  gather- 
ings, more  especially  to  the  yoimger 
members,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked.  Without  any  sacrifice 
of  independence,  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  subserviency,  they  are  brought 
into  communication  with  men  of 
standing  and  experience,  from  whom 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  in- 
struction and  encouragement  Merely 
to  associate  with  such  men  on  terms 
of  equality  is  to  be  kept  in  the  right 
path,  if  not  to  be  stimulated  onward. 

The  value  of  the  sketching  itself 
is  far  from  inconsiderable.  It  is  not 
that  the  student  learns  to  run  a  race 
against  time  with  his  colours  or  his 
pencil ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
tiie  Friday  evening  works  are  exe- 
cuted may  be  altogether  disregarded 
in  estimating  the  merit  of  those 
works.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  original  com- 
position, as  followed  by  the  mem- 
bers, gives  freedom  and  boldness  to 
the  touch  and  activity  to  the  me- 
mory, besides  developing  the  higher 
powers  of  the  imagination.     The 
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subjects  selected  are  generally  some- 
what simple,  and  reqxiire  no  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  U^yare  treated;  nevertheless 
they  are  full  of  sugge»tiTeness,  and 
allow  considerable  play  to  the  fency. 

It  is  only  the  merest  justice  to 
say,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  fancy  is 
fi^quently  displayed  by  members, 
old  and  yoxmg.  The  portfolio  of  the 
Society  contains  a  large  collection  of 
sketches,  many  of  them  as  happy  in 
idea  as  spirited  in  composition.  Yet 
liiey  are  generally  based  upon  such 
fiemi-abskact  themes  as,  Morning, 
Evening,  Sunset,  the  Storm,  the 
Ferry,  the  Bridge,  the  Ford,  the 
Castle,  the  Wreck,  Winter,  Snow, 
and  so  on.  Occasionally  a  humorous 
quaintness  of  idea  is  displayed  in 
tnese  sketches,  as  for  instance,  when 
*  Love '  is  illustrated  by  a  virtuoso 
yielding  to  the  blandishments  of 
some  old  china  temptingly  displayed 
before  him  by  a  persuasive  dealer ; 
and  when  '  A  Common  Occurrence ' 
finds  appropriate  embodiment  in  the 
representation  of  an  unsteady  tippler 
borne  oflf  by  a  couple  of  police- 
men from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
pump  beneath  which  he  has  perhaps 
been  unconsciously  reclining.  Such 
sketehes  are,  of  course,  valuable  not 
BO  much  for  what  they  perform  as 
for  what  they  promise.  No  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  finished 
works,  reidy  at  once  for  the  Exhi- 
bition wall  or  the  dealer's  window. 
Their  merit  is  to  be  discovered  in 
their  freedom  of  touch  and  their 
boldness  of  conception.  How  often 
the  most  valuable  ideas  have  been 
struck  out,  as  if  by  inspiration,  in 
such  imperfect  productions,  is  known 
to  every  one  conversant  with  art. 
The  paintings  hastily  made  in  the 
famous  Academy  Sketehing  Club 
have  formed  the  basis  of  many  a 
celebrated  picture ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting though  little  known  fiact, 
that  some  of  the  elder  Danby's  finest 
works  were  developments  of  ideas 
thrown  off  by  the  artiht  at  a  sketoh- 
ing  club  in  Bristol. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
Langham  ChambOTS  Society  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  On  appointed 
nights  throughout  the  sketehing  sea- 
scm  conversaziones  are  held.  And 
such  oonversazicmes  I    Beceiving  an 


invitation  (for  on  these  occasions  the 
friends  of  members  are  admitted), 
your  first  thought  would  naturally 
be  of  kid  gloves  and  a  dress  coat. 
Such  vanities  are,  however,  con- 
temptuously disregarded  in  Langham 
Chambers.  Every  monber  goes '  as 
he  is,*  and  eijjects  others  to  do  the 
same.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
fiact— ladies  are  ungallantly  excluded 
from  these  r^nions,  and  hence  the 
reason  why  m(»iiing  costume  is 
thought  no  incongrui^  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Nevertheless  the  first  proceedings 
are  politely  dignified  and  oonven- 
tional. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  correctJy  sipped, 
and  l^scuite  and  bread  and  butter 
rendered  accessible.  The  pictures 
which  members  have  just  completed, 
and  which  are  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  Exhibiticms  of  the  season, 
form,  with  portfolios  of  sketehes  lent 
for  the  occasion,  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  evening;  and  these  are  in- 
spected and  criticized  in  no  imkindly 
spirit,  albeit  with  just  appreciation 
of  excellencies  and  defects.  The 
rooms,  as  at  all  conversaziones,  are, 
of  course,  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  uncomfortably  sultry ;  notwith- 
standing which,  every  one  appears  to 
be  in  a  pleasing  state  of  mind,  and 
exhibits  a  countenance  of  smiles  and 
b«ievolence. 

About  ten  o'clock,  however,  there 
are  symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  manly  self-restraint  of  this 
forbearing  company  is  giving  way. 
Cigars  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  pipes  emerge  frx>m  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  until 
now  demurely  hidden.  In  ten  mi- 
nutes smoking  has  become  general ; 
and  if  you  want  to  conmiunicate 
with  a  friend  in  a  distant  ^sxi  of  the 
room,  you  instinctively  feel  that  your 
only  hope  is  in  a  gc«ig  or  a  fog- 
signal.  In  another  ten  minutes  the 
last  remnante  of  conventional  eti- 
quette are  torn  into  tatters,  and  the 
homely  national  beverage  so  dear  to 
English  rapins  is  boldly  introduced. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged now,  that  coffee  aiul  tea 
were  a  mere  diluted  pretence,  and 
that  the  only  liquid  reality  capable  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion is  Beer. 
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Beer,  accordingly,  is  brought  in, 
and  with  it  mountains  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  hills  of  salad.  Then  the 
mind  of  the  company  seems  at  ease ; 
a  weight  has  been  removed  from 
eYeij  breast ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  the  tongues  of  all 
present  are  unshackled,  and  thought 
is  delivered  from  bondage. 

Groups  form  in  all  j)arts  of  the 
room.  Conversation  grows  so  loud 
that  you  could  fancy  every  third 


person  deaf  and  the  rest  somewhat 
hard  of  hearing.  The  smoke  which 
screens  every  object  might  perhaps 
be  figuratively  described  as  a  veil, 
but  if  so,  a  veil  of  about  the  same 
substance  as  a  hearth-rug. 

Not  until  midnight  do  the  art 
babblings  cease,  and  the  babblers 
think  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

Well !  They  work  hard  enough  at 
other  times,  and  may  fairly  claim 
this  occasional  indulgence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  next  week  Cuthbert  Joyce 
Joyce  came  up  to  me,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  come  regularly.  Oftener 
than  not,  Kate  came  with  him.  She 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Mayner  while 
Cuthbert  was  with  me,  so  that  I 
only  saw  her  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
when  our  work  was  over.  'Cuth- 
bert is  a  good  lad,'  said  the  sister, 
'  and  I  confess  him.  He  tells  me  all 
the  young  ladies  he  sees,  and  what 
he  thinks  of  them.  I  know,  too,  all 
the  "men,"  as  he  calls  them,  that  he 
mixes  with.' 

'  She  is  only  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  she  will  call  me  a  "lad," 
I  think,  when  I  am  seventy  and  she 
seventy-two.'  So  said  Cuthbert  to 
me;  and  then  he  added,  'She  has 
no  girl  friends,  or  but  one  or  two ; 
for  my  father,  as  you  see,  keeps  no 
company  but  parsons  and  parsons' 
wives.  He  says  he  will  not  mix 
himself  up  with  Radical  and  low- 
bom  manufacturers  for  all  the 
wealth  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  Mr.  Lescoll.  It  will  not  end 
well,  I  think,  from  all  I  hear  about 
the  town.' 

I  afterwards  learnt  that,  after 
Kate  became  of  an  engageable  age, 
he  mixed  still  less  with  those  who 
were  his  civil  and  conmiercial  fellow- 
workers.  He  dreaded  the  very  no- 
tion of  her  becoming  a  manufac- 
turer's wife.  '  Do  you  think,'  said  he, 
roughly, '  I  will  be  a  grandfather  of 
wealthy  demagogues,  ranters.  Ana- 


baptists, and  English-bom  Yan- 
kees ?'  To  my  shame,  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  hurt  when  Cuthbert 
was  telling  me  this.  I  was  less  dis- 
tressed at  my  own  poverty,  and 
dared  to  speak  more  freely  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce. 

One  day,  when  the  brother  and 
sister  came  up,  they  brought  with 
them,  in  Kate's  little  basket  car- 
riage, a  number  of  rose-trees  which 
Mr.  Mayner  had  begged  of  Joyce 
Joyce  before  his  departure.  Kate 
said  that  she  knew  all  the  spots  in 
which  the  rector  had  intended  to 
plant  them ;  so,  after  our  reading, 
Cuthbert  and  I  imdertook  to  plant 
them  according  to  her  direction. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  working  to  her 
order.  She  was  standing  beside  me, 
holding  a  label  with  the  name  of 
the  rose  I  was  just  about  to  set  in 
the  ground.  Like  a  witty  bishop, 
on  a  less  innocent  occasion,  I  took 
off  my  coat,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
lawn,  cried, '  There  goes  liie  priest !' 
I  fixed  the  tree,  and  held  up  my 
hand  to  Kate  for  the  label.  She 
was  just  'giving  it  to  me,  when  she 
dropped  it,  bursting  at  once  into  a 
quiet  but  uncontrollable  laughter. 
For  a  minute  or  two  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it;  but  glancing  at  my 
hand  I  saw  intuitively  the  reason — 
I  had  on  that  shirt  that  she  had 
ironed.  She  had  seen  the  great 
island  of  brown  iron-mould  on  the 
littlesea  of  white,  and,  little  guessing 
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that  I  knew,  was  laughing  to  her- 
self at  what  she  had  done  and  atmj 
ignorance  of  it 

The  bright  sunshine,  the  exercise, 
Kate's  closeness  to  me,  the  open 
friendliness  of  her  ways  and  speech, 
little  things  that  had  drifted  from 
Cuthbert  in  our  talks,  and  the  joyous 
feeling  that  we  were  doing  together 
one  work— simple  work  as  it  was — 
had  filled  me  with  a  rare  sense  of 
liberty.  I  thought  at  first  to  enjoy 
quietly  to  myself  the  selfish  pleasure 
that  I  had  in  knowing  that  I  saw 
her  merry  secret  I  could  not  keep 
it  in,  however,  I  was  so  tempted 
to  speak. 

*  I  warn  you,  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,* 
said  I,  '  not  to  laugh  so  securely.  I 
know  your  thoughts.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  do  not,'  she  an- 
swered. 'Indeed,  you  may  have 
perhaps  a  humble  feeling  that  I  am 
laughmg  at  your  unhandiness  as  a 
gardener.  I  could  laugh  at  that 
See;  Cuthbert  has  set  three  roses 
while  you  have  been  setting  this 
one.  But  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to 
laugh  at  that,  believe  me,  Mr.  Les- 
ooll.' 

'  I  know  it  was  not  at  that,  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.' 

'You  know,  sir.  You  are  really 
less  humble  than  I  thought  you, 
then.' 

'I  am  quite  proud,'  I  said,  'of 
my  new  profiession.  I  am  sure  that 
rose  is  most  successfully  planted. 
I  think  lamas  good  a  gardener  as  you 
are  a  laundress.  Now,  do  you  think 
you  could  iron  a  wristbuid  as  well 
as  I  can  plant  a  rose?' 

Eate  stopped  her  smiling,  and 
blushed  deeply.  For  a  time  she 
was  still  and  olent,  and  I  was  mad- 
dened against  myself  for  having  let 
my  tongue  go  so  fitr.  But  it  was 
with  surprise,  I  saw,  not  with  anger ; 
for  the  next  minute  she  actually 
seized  hold  of  my  shirt-sleeve  (and 
oh !  what  a  tremor  the  act  sent  all 
through  me !),  and  called  out  to  her 
brother, '  Cuthbert,  Cuthbert,  come 
here  now,  and  see  a  specimen  of  the 
mischief  I  foil  into  at  what  you  call 
my  charitable  tea-goings.' 

Cuthbert  waited  a  minute  or  two 
till  he  could  safely  leave  what  he 
was  doing.  Eate  did  not  leave  hold 
of  my  sleeve  till  he  came  up,    I 


dared  not  stir  lest  I  should  waken  in 
her  any  s^ise  of  the  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness  with  which  she  was 
acting,  and  lose  the  gladness  which 
it  was  giving  me. 

'It  is  veary  kind  of  you.  Miss 
Eate,'  I  said  at  last,  'not  to  be 
more  angry  with  me  for  my  rude- 


'It  is  very  kind  of  you,  you 
mean,  not  to  be  more  angry  with  me 
for  my  clumsiness.  How  ever  shall 
I  get  my  living  if  I  become  a  poor 
woman?  I  can  do  nothing  except 
teach  a  little  to  children,  and  I 
think  I  should  love  that  above  every- 
thing.' 

'We  don't  want  your  thinking 
aloud,  Eitty,'  said  Cuthbert  '  How 
did  you  know  she  did  this,  Les- 
coU?' 

I  then  told  them  the  story,  dwell- 
ing careftdly  upon  Mrs.  Marshall's 
anxiety  that  it  should  not  go  out  of 
her  house,  and  the  girl's  counter- 
anxiety  that  her  mother  should  not 
have  the  blame.  'She  was  quite 
as  anxious,  though,'  said  I,  'that 
you  should  not  be  held  any  way 
guilty,  Miss  Eate,  and  reminded  us 
that  a  just  distinction  should  be 
made  between  regular  and  amateur 
laundresses.' 

'Bless  that  dear  girl,'  she  cried, 
with  the  most  sweet  smile ;  '  she  has 
the  wildest  opinions  of  me!  How 
cheaply  a  good  name  is  bought  from 
good  people!' 

'Moral  maxim,'  said  Cuthbert, 
with  mock  solemnity,  and  turned 
oflF  to  his  work. 

Just  as  we  had  set  all  the  roses, 
Mayner's  boy  came  up  with  the 
little  basket  chaise,  which  Cuthbert 
had  ordered  round  early.  'Oh, 
Cuthbert!'  cried  Eate,  'I  should 
have  liked  to  walk  home  this  splen- 
did evening.' 

'  You  must  walk  alone,  then,  my 
girl,'  answered  her  brother,  'for  I 
have  promised  to  go  over  to  Fouls- 
ham  to  supper  at  Smith's.' 

'  Can  I  take  charge  of  you.  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce?'  I  asked,  with  most 
tremulous  diffidence. 

Eate  paused,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Mayner.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  said  the 
old  lady,  'I  know  that  Thursday  is 
not  a  very  busy  evening  with  Mr. 
LescolL    You  need  not  fear  you  are 
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taking  up  his  time.'  I  was  amazed 
at.  this  way  of  settling  it ;  and  the 
old  lady  has  since  ocmiessed  to  me 
Hiat  it  was  kind  hypocrisy. 

So  Cuthbert  jomped  into  the  loco- 
motive clothes'-basket,  as  he  cdled 
it,  and  drove  off  alone  at  a  pace  of 
foiy  to  which  Kate's  little  pony  was 

Suite  unused.  We  stayed  for  half  an 
our  longer  with  the  old  lady. 
Then  we  started  off  together  upon  a 
walk  which  I  looked  forward  to  with 
li  joy  that  was  almost  pamful.  For 
the  first  mile  and  a  half  we  walked 
aide  by  side,  and  I  kept  looking 
about  for  pleas  on  which  I  might 
offer  Eate  my  arm.  Then  the 
laappy  darkness  began  to  gather.  We 
met  uncertain  shapes—men,  chil- 
dren, cows,  waggons ;  and  it  needed 
some  care,  neither  to  run  against 
them,  nor  to  find  them  running 
against  us.  This  gave  me  the  good 
plea  that  I  wanted.  I  offered  Kate 
my  arm,  and,  to  my  suiprise,  she 
took  it.  Then  I  only  wished  that 
the  walk  wpuld  last  for  ever.  '  No 
other  such  walk,'  I  kept  thinking, 
'  can  I  ever  hope  for.' 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  road 
outside  Great  Aylstone  where  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  Uved,  the  full  moon 
had  risen,  and  everything  began  to 
be  touched  with  light  A  porter 
came  out  of  the  lodge  and  opened 
the  gate  to  us.  We  walked  up  the 
broad  carriage  walk;  a  servant  in 
livery  opened  the  door.  The  large 
and  handsome  hall  was  h'ghted  up, 
and  the  signs  of  wealth  about  tho 
house  oppressed  me  with  a  sense  of 
pain.  'What  madness  of  me,'  I 
thought,  '  to  think  of  asking  for  the 
mistress  of  all  these !' 

'  You  are  coming  in,'  said  Eate  to 
me.  '  Papa  will  be  vexed  if  I  let 
you  go.' 

'  No,  I  cannot  to-night,  thank  you,' 
I  replied ;  and  after  two  further  in- 
vitations, I  still  refused. 

'  If  you  will  not,  then,'  she  said, 
*I  will  wish  you  good  night  I 
shall  come  up  with  Cuthbert  the 
day  after  to-morrow.'  And  when 
we  had  shaken  hands,  she  took  a 
lamp  from  the  massive  marble-lid- 
ded table,  and  went  slowly  up  the 
sturs.  I  noticed  the  play  of  b'ght 
upon  her  gold  and  jewels— her  rich 
Mher's  gift ;  I  noticed  the  expense 
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and  &shion  of  her  dress  involun- 
tarily; and  I  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  silk  as  she  turned  out  of  s^ght 
at  the  first  landing.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  saw  her  in  the 
midst  of  splendour  and  wealth ;  her- 
self decorated  with  wealth;  eveiy 
appliance  of  wealth  awaiting  her  at 
her  call 

As  I  was  going  back  from  the 
hall-door  to  the  gate  I  saw  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  wallang  abstaractedly 
on  the  lawn,  his  head  downwards, 
his  hands  behind  him.  He  was 
talking  to  himself. 

I  stood  still,  and  spoke.  He 
turned  his  fiBice  toward  me,  and  so 
brought  it  into  the  fcdl  light  of  the 
moon.  I  was  startled  and  shocked, 
at  first,  to  see  how  haggard  and 
wan  it  looked.  I  soon  thought, 
however,  that  all  fsices  by  such  a 
blue  and  ghastly  light  look  wan: 
and  I  began  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  just  brought  his  daughter 
home. 

I  refused  his  invitation  to  go  in, 
shook  hands,  and  said  good  night 
Just  as  he  was  turning  off,  a  strange 
impulse  of  strong  courage  seized 
me. 

'Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  L  He 
turned  back. 

'  You  will  think  me  mad/  I  began, 
'  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I 
feel  strangely  impelled  to  say  now 
what  I  am  sure  I  should  hardly 
have  dared  to  say  at  any  other 
time— I  know  not  why  it  is.  I  love 
your  daughter.' 

'Ah,'  said  he,  taking  my  hand, 
'so  my  boy  Cuthbert  tells  me. 

'Cuthbert?'  I  cried.  'I  never 
told  him  so.' 

'He  sees  many  things  that  are 
never  told  him,  Mr.  LescoU.'  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  'I  wish 
I  had  brought  him  up  as  a  banker's 
clerk.' 

'Indeed?'  for  I  wondered  to 
hear  this. 

'  I  should  be  happier  than  I  am,' 
he  sighed.  'But  you  are  waiting 
for  me  to  answer  you.  Well,  you 
are  the  fifth  man  who  has  told  me 
this  same  thing,  Mr.  Lescoll.  But 
you  are  the  first  that  I  have  been 
glad  to  hear  say  so.' 

If  I  had  been  astonished  to  hear 
him  reverse  his  own  notions,  I  was 
a  N 
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stin  more  so  when  lie  thus  unex- 
pectedly revened  mina  I  could  not 
help  saying,  '  Bnt  you  cannot  think, 
sir,  of  allowing  me  to  speak  to  Miss 
Sate  herself  ahoat— ' 

He  stopped  me  hy  a  short  langh. 
'  What  a  new  way  yon  take  of  ask- 
ing my  consent,'  be  said.  'Bat I 
]]£&  it  better  than  their  way.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
that  yon  do  sanction  my  telling  this 
toyonrdanghter?' 

'  Ton  will  hardly  think  it  a  fiiToiir 
for  me  to  say  yes,  I  fear,  in  a  little 
while.  At  all  e^enta,  no  one  else 
lamid  this  neigbbonriiood  will  think 
so,  soon.' 

'Ton  seem  to  antietpeie  some- 
thing  dreadful  ?*  I  said,  alter  we  had 
again  stood  sitent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

'No,  sir,  no,'  he  said,  witb  an 
elfort  *  But  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon 
will  promise  me  not  to  speak  to 
her  aboot  it  for  two  months.  Ton 
have  my  consent  so  far,  very  will- 
ingly. I  promise  yon  no  one  else 
shaU  ever  nave  ii  Bnt  think  it 
ever  lor  two  months,  Mr.  LescolL' 

To  this  promise  I  gladly  con- 
sented. '  And,'  he  went  cm,  '  keep 
it  to  yonrself,  sir.  And— don't  tell 
any  one  that  I  seem  dolL  I  have 
been  doll  and  heavy  the  last  day  or 
two.  A  little  oat  of  scnrts,  I  sap- 
pose.  I  mast  take  some  physic  to- 
night.   God  bless  yon.' 

I  then  retamed  by  the  long  walk 
we  had  come.  All  seemed  to  me  so 
changed.  I  was  very  happy  and 
very  miserable.  If  I  had  been  told 
in  prophecy  of  Joyce  Joyce's  so  easy 
consent,  I  should  have  been  ill  with 
my  joy.  But  so  equally  checkered 
is  life  with  black  and  white,  that 
for  the  white  square  of  my  success 
I  had  the  black  square  of  the  evi- 
dent storm  that  was  coming  upon 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  house.  I  could 
not  doubt  what  the  sickness  was, 
nor  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  a  nighf  s  dose  of  physic. 

CBAPTEB  VI. 

The  next  morning  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  rector.  They  were  tired  of 
travelling  and  sightseeing,  he  said, 
and  were  coming  to  their  home  in  a 
fortnight.    I  was  just  lazily  looking 


over  it  a  second  time,  when  Mrs. 
Mayner  came  in  the  toool  I  was 
surprised  to  see  her  so  early. 

'You  have  not  heard  this  had 
newSy  Mr.  Leecc^?' 

'No.  What  news?' I  cried,  has- 
tily, my  mind  at  once  tm&Hag  to 
Jc^ce  Joyce. 

'The  typhus  fever  is  in  nenly 
all  the  hooaes  in  the  HoUow. 
Three  or  foor  are  quite  given  up.' 

I  went  oat  without  a  word,  and 
hastened  off  to  that  poorest  dktrk^ 
of  ihd  perish.  I  fooBd  tiie  mpoit 
exaggerated  by  fear.  It  was  in- 
three  of  the  houses,  and  had  seiaed- 
OBly  on  the  children.  In  each  caie^ 
however,  matters  were  very  hope- 
leas.  The  people  there  wrae  Aiift- 
haptistB,  and  had  been  unwilling  t» 
send  up  to  the  rectory  far  Mn. 
Mayner  s  medical  aid  fer  fear  the 
priest  shovdd  eorae  with  it;  and 
the  parish  doctor  had  not  hem  into 
the  neighbourhoed  until  that  raom- 
mg.    I  met  him  in  one  of  the  cot- 


'  I  woold  not  stay  long,  if  1 1 
you,  in  either  of  ^  houses,  Mr. 
Lescc^,'  said  he.  'And  do,  prsy, 
do  your  best  to  empty  the  bed^ 
rooms  of  the  old  women  that 
tiuong  into  them.  They  seem  to 
hanker  after  the  smell  of  a  adi 
room.' 

'  It  is  out  of  kindness,'  I  said. 

'Half,'  he  answered,  'and  half 
out  of  f ussiness.  They  wiU  carry  it 
into  aU  the  houses.' 

The  same  night  I  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  before  I  was  called  up 
by  one  of  the  poor  girls.  Her 
brother  was  dying,  she  said,  and 
her  mother  b^ged  me  to  o(»aa 
down  and  pray  with  him. 

It  was  one  of  the  Rogation  days, 
and  I  was  not  in  great  strength  aitex 
the  fest.  I  found  the  boy  very  ill, 
but  happily  not  dying.  I  could 
not  pass  the  other  houses  in  which 
at  that  late  hour  I  saw  lights  burn- 
ing, without  a  call;  and  I  sp^it 
about  an  hour  in  three  miserable 
bedrooms.  ;,  ;     >  WM 

When  I  came  out,  I  felt  very 
sick  and  ill;  and  ihe  night  air 
seemed  to  pierce  me  to  ike  very 
bone.  I  went  to  bed,  but  had  a 
very  restless  and  fitlhl  sleep.  All 
the  next  day  I  had  a  terrible  head- 
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ache ;  and  it  was  with  some  feding 
what  a  foul  jposBessbn  a  human 
body  is,  that  i  wrote  a  sermon  for 
the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  on  the 
hope  and  deliyeranoe  for  hnman 
bodies  given  ns  by  that  day  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  and  Soa  of 
Man  carried  np  our  flesh  and  blood 
into  heaven.  I  did  not  preach  it, 
however,  for  when  Asoension-day 
came,  it  found  me  deliridns,  raving 
unnaturally  about  Joyce  Joyce's 
cruelty,  and  Kate's  scorn. 

I  shall  not  copy  Bichaid  Baxter, 
and  set  down  the  stages  of  my  sick- 
ness. It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  some  weeks  before  I  was  welL 
Hayner  had  been  tel^;raphed  for, 
and  had  come  home  with  his  bride. 
Kate  and  Cuthbert  had  been  up  to 
ask  after  me  daily  for  the  first  few 
days.  But  since  then,  they  had 
been  to  Lond^m,  '  where  they  were 
staying  with  a  relation  of  their  mo- 
ther,' said  the  okl  lady. 

'  I  am  sure  she  loves  yon,'  the  old 
lady  one  day  said.  '  It  took  only 
your  illness  to  make  her  know  ii* 
But  I  took  it  as  a  kind  and  hopeful 
indulgence  on  her  part ;  for  I  had 
noticed  that  among  the  sick  poor 
she  treated  the  convalescents  like 
children,  and  said  many  things  to 
them  that  sounded  like  iqxuling. 

When  I  finally  left  my  bed  I  was 
a  poor  and  meagre  figure  indeed, 
and  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  I  arranged  at  once  to  go  out 
vnth  a  cousin  of  mine  who  had  an 
enginenng  contract  abroad.  The 
rector  told  me  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  see  me  for  at  least  three 
months.  With  no  little  distress,  I 
had  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  I 
loved  80  well,  and  wherein  only  I 
thought  the  hope  of  my  life  could  be 
worked  out. 

During  my  ilhiess  there  had  been 
a  change  of  Ministry.  The  Tories 
had  come  in;  and  a  littie  before  I 
left,  I  had  a  letter  from  Cuthbert, 
telling  me  that  he  had  obtained  a 
good  appointment  by  his  fether's 
mediation.  The  postscript  ccmtained 
Kate's  '  kindest  wishes.' 

Until  my  cousin's  arrangements 
were  complete— about  a  fortnight's 
time — ^I  stayed  with  my  own  fimiily 
at  my  birUiplace,  a  httle  eea-side 
town  in  the  south-west     There  I 


told  my  plans  to  our  old  femily 
physician. 

'  Go  to  Holland  for  three  months  1' 
he  cried.  '  Your  lantern  will  be 
burnt  out  before  three  months  if 
you  do.  You  must  take  the  phyao 
I  ordered  your  poor  brother  when  Y» 
was  your  age.' 

'  What?  a  Yoyage  to  India  and 
back?* 

'  Of  course,  my  dear  lad.  If  he 
had  taken  it,  perhaps  he  would  be 
alive  now.' 

He  pressed  this  speaifio  so  wazmly 
upon  my  mother  and  sisters  thii 
they  insisted  I  should  take  ii  II 
could  only  be  done,  indeed,  by  ex- 
pense upon  her,  which  she  bore 
with  tiie  same  glad  sacrifice  as  she 
had  doob  the  expeoses  of  my  edu- 
catimL  I  had  to  confess  to  her  the 
reasons  why  I  fought  against  ii 
But  she  counted  tiiem  nothmg  when 
put  side  by  side  with  her  only  son's 
life.  She  took  my  passage,  and  I, 
had  to  go. 

My  last  letters  were  to  Cuthbert, 
and  to  the  rector  and  his  mother. 
I  begged  them  each  to  write  to  me 
every  numth,  the  letters  to  be  ad- 
dressed 'Madraa' 

CHAPTEB  Vn. 

The  stage  being  thus  cleared  ot 
him  whom  the  old  Greeks  called  the 
Protagonist,  idl  those  fearful  things 
happened  of  which  every  character 
in  the  drama  had  all  along  had  some 
expeotaticHi.  Joyce  Joyce's  bank 
broke :  Kate  became  a  poor  girl,  the 
pitied  daughter  of  a  bankrupt  A 
more  fearral  thing  happened  than 
any  of  us  had  expected— a  month 
after  his  fisdlure  Joyce  Joyce  died, 
and  Cuthbert  and  Kate  were  orphans. 

All  my  way  out  I  felt  certain  that 
I  should  hear  the  first  piece  of  ill 
news,  little  as  I  expected  the  second. 
I  hoped  against  it,  but  with  a  very 
slippery  ungrounded  hope.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Joyce  Joyce,  which  I  sent 
by  the  first  ship  we  met  I  wrote 
plentifully  to  Cutiibert  and  the 
Mayners. 

When  I  arrived  at  Madras,  after 
an  unusually  long  voyage,  I  found  a 
good-sized  packet  awaiting  me.  One 
letter  was  from  Joyce  Joyce,  three 
or  four  from  Mayner,  and  the  rest 
a  N  a 
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from  friends  and  kinimwri.  I  opened 
Joyce  Joyce's  first    It  ran  thus  :-- 

*  Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Lescoll, 

*  The  lonr-expected  crash  of  my  bank 
hat  oome,  and  I  am  now  reaping  the  very 
bitter  froiti  of  haTing  lived  above  my  to- 
cation.  I  am  a  nuned  roan,  and  my  poor 
children  robbed  by  my  folly  of  all  their  ex- 
pectationa.  You  wUl  know  now  why  I 
wished  yoo  to  wait  for  two  months  befors 
yoQ  spolie  to  my  Kate  on  the  subject  you 
opened  to  me  not  long  ago.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  I  think,  that  I  hold  you  quite 
free ;  and  that  I  am  thankful  for  her  sake, 
for  your  own,  and  for  mine,  that  no  engage- 
ment was  made.  I  am  rery  ill,  and  can 
write  but  little. 

'  Believe  me, 
*  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

•J.  C.  JorcE  Jo»CE.* 

The  next  letter  I  chose  ont  of  the 
fMcket  was  my  mother's.  The  yery 
Deginning  of  it  was  enough  for  me : 

•My  dear  Bot, 

'  We  have  just  read  in  the  paper  the 
•death  of  your  friend  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Great 
AyUione — * 

I  read  these  words  over  three  or 
Ifonr  times.  I  read  no  more  of  that 
letter,  but  at  once  turned  over  the 
bundle  for  the  latest  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mayner,  that  I  might  know  as  near 
as  I  could  the  present  state  of  all. 

*  What  is  Kate  doing  ?  Who  is  look- 
ing after  her  ?'  These  were  my  first 
thoughts,  and  I  found  them  thus 
answered : — 

•My  dear  Mr.  Lescoll, 

*  We  often  wonder  how  you  have  re- 
ceived the  dull  news  in  our  former  letters. 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  bankruptcy,  and  then 
his  death  following  so  soon  upon  it,  hare 
•called  out  a  great  dieal  of  sympathy  in  the 
-clergy  about  here,  to  whom  he  was  so 
generous  a  friend.  Kate  has  had  invita- 
"tions  to  make  many  a  parsonage  her  tempo- 
rary home,  but  she  felt  that  she  coald  not 
-accept  any  of  them  except  our  own  and 
Mr.  Smith's  of  Foulsham. 

'I  wonder  if  you  know  Kate  well  enough 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  resolution  to 
"Which  she  has  now,  after  much  thought 
and  prayer,  finally  come.  Cuthbert  and 
Kate  have  each  of  them,  from  some  relation 
x)f  their  mother's,  the  petty  fortune  of  75/. 
per  annum.  We  thought  at  first  that  they 
would  live  together:  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  Cuthbert 
■and  a  comfort  to  his  sister.  That,  however, 
has  been  rendered  impossible;  for  Cuthbert 
■has  been  sent  for  a  year  or  two  into  Egypt 
in  some  subordinate  but  excellent  post. 


*  You  remember  little  Jane,  the  washer* 
woman's  daughter.  She  says,  **  Oh,  ma'am, 
and  is  it  true  as  Miss  Kate  Joyce  has  turned 
a  nun?"  Ton  will  not  fear  that  to  be  true. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  see  how  you  take  this 
news — she  has  become  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
and  has  some  post  in  the  Orphan  Home  of 
SS.  Martha  and  Mary  at  Rollestcad.' 

There  was  much  more  about 
Kate's  unexpected  movement  in  Mrs. 
Mayner's  letter.  I  will  close  this 
chapter,  however,  with  her  son's  re- 
marks upon  it : — 

*  I  rensted  her  purpoae  for  some  time,' 
he  wrote,  'and  brought  against  it  every 
argunoent  I  could  think  ot^  except  your 
love  for  her.  We  have,  of  course,  all  of 
us,  avoided  the  least  hint  of  that,  though 
we  have  often  mentioned  your  name.  My 
mother  soon  began  to  think  that  she  was 
probably  right  in  this  choice.  Indeed,  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce  talked  so  earnestly  for  it,  that 
the  old  lady  said  to  me,  **  Well,  my  dear, 
the  desire  may  come  fiom  the  Source  of 
every  good."  As  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  your  being  able  to  lead  her  away,  I  have 
quietly  yielded  to  it.  And,  in  addition  to 
her  arguments,  these  two  reasons  of  my 
own  inclined  me.  First,  I  remembered 
her  extraordinary  love  of  little  children, 
the  great  pleasure  she  took  in  baraly  touch- 
ing them,  and  much  in  teaching  and  caring 
for  them :  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  after 
BO  great  a  sorrow  she  will  find  her  whole 
time  occupied  by  a  work  which  will  bring 
her  the  greatest  happiness.  Secondly— do 
not  laugh,  no,  nor  frown — I  think  she  will 
soon  be  your  wife.  Without  offence,  I  may 
say  that  I  know  it  will  not  be  a  very  luxu- 
rious or  superabundant  position.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  stem  discipline  and  the 
self-rule,  the  knowing  how  to  be  in  want, 
the  humble  dress,  the  plain  fare,  to  which 
she  will  accustom  herself  in  the  Home  of 
SS.  Martha  and  Mary,  will  excellently 
bridge  over  her  passage  from  the  luxury 
and  splendour  of  her  past  life  to  that  life 
which  I  have  here  foretold  for  her. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lescoll, 
*  Most  sincerely  yours, 

« J.  H.  Mayner.' 


CHAPTER  Vm.  (and  last).  " 

The  Orphan  Home  of  St  Martha 
and  Si  Maiy  at  Eollestead  was,  by 
one  hundred  miles,  nearer  to  London 
than  to  Great  Aylstone.  I  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  latter  place  first, 
perhaps.  But  impatiently,  the  se- 
cond day  after  my  arrival  in  the 
Thames,  I  set  off  for  Eollestead. 

I  found  the  Home,  a  large  irre- 
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gnlar  farmhouse  and  fiEurm-bnild- 
lags,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  It  had  been  given  an  eccle- 
siastical appearance,  by  many  little 
touoh^^atitsrenoTation;  especially 
by  the  shape  of  the  new  windows^ 
by  a  plain  little  chapel,  bv  iron 
crosses  upon  the  roof,  and  by  the 
strange  addition  of  a  band  of  texts 
which  seemed  to  run  all  round  the 
building.  These  were  some  of  them : 
'  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ;  I 
will  come  unto  you.'  '  Whosoever 
lecdveth  a  Uttle  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me.'  '  He  is  the  God  of 
the  fatherless.' 

I  pushed  open  the  oaken  swing- 
gate  and  walked  up  a  clean  gravel- 
path  to  the  door.  A  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen,  in  a  plain  grey  dress, 
answered  the  bell. 

'  Is  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  ?'  said  L 

'  No,  sir.  She  is  out  with  the 
little  children.' 

'When  will  she  be  in?' 

'  I  think  in  about  an  hour,  sir,' 
the  girl  answered. 

'  I  will  call,  then,  in  an  hour's 
time,'  I  said,  taking  out  my  card, 
and  giving  it  to  the  portress. 

'  The  sisters  see  no  one  to-day, 
sir,  till  after  evensong.' 

'  When  is  evensong?' 

'  At  half-past  six,  sir.' 

'  I  will  call,  then,  about  seven.' 

'  The  sister  will  be  putting  the 
little  children  to  bed,  sir.' 

My  mind  passed  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  dwelt  upon  this  picture  of 
Kate  at  her  gentle  work.  '  A  little 
afterwards,  then,'  I  said ;  '  about 
half-past,  or  a  quarter  to  eight' 

I  had  now  a  good  many  hours  to 
spare.  EoUeste^d  was  the  quietest 
of  towns ;  rather  a  large  village  than 
a  town:  there  was  nothing  to  see 
Ihere.  The  old  sources  of  its  life 
and  business,  the  stage-coaches,  gave 
it  life  no  longer ;  it  had  given  up  its 
market-day  fpr  want  of  marketers; 
its  fajnous  old  coaching  inn,  after 
vain  struggles  to  exist  still  as  an  inn, 
had  been  turned  into  a  large  school. 

My  first  thought  was  to  call  at 
the  vicarage  and  introduce  myself 
to  the  parish  priest.  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Mayner*8,  and  I  could 
hear  fh)m  him,  I  thought,  some  ac- 
count of  the  Hoqie  of  which  he  was 
chaplain  and  in  part  founder.    My 


treacherous  memory,  however,  had 
lost  his  name,  and  I  kept  trying  in 
vain  to  think  it  back  into  my  mind. 
While  I  was  at  this  work,  I  passed 
quite  through  the  town,  and  turned 
up  into  a  quiet  lane  which  led  to- 
wards the  beech-covered  hills  form* 
ing  its  boundary  on  three  sides. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  the 
end  of  May.  The  first  company  of 
spring  flowers  had  gone ;  there  were 
now  no  primroses,  and  but  a  few 
violets;  the  fields  on  each  side  of 
me  were  full  of  cowshps ;  the  sweet- 
briar  from  the  hedges  had  begun  to 
scent  the  air ;  the  httle  white  stars 
of  the  wild  strawberries  gleamed 
forth  thickly  from  the  banks;  the 
hawthorn  was  beginning  to  show  its 
May  flowers.  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a 
garden  of  wild  flowers.  There  were 
many  about  me  to  which  I  could 
give  no  name.  Aylstone  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  poor  in  them, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
change  had  I  come  from  thence; 
but  I  felt  the  change  much  more, 
coming  as  I  did  from  a  daily  look* 
out  upon  the  dreary  unbroken  wil- 
derness of  the  sea. 

The  heat  soon  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  going  up-hill.  I  looked  back 
and  saw  I  had  come  a  long  curve ; 
and  I  could  see  the  roofs  of  the 
town  end  some  distance  below  my 
feet  There  were  beech  woods  on 
each  side  of  me.  Here  and  there 
broken  hedges,  and  hedges  mended 
by  patches  of  dead  sticks,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  new  life  of 
the  spring  in  the  unbroken  parts, 
showed  me  the  many  paths,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  made  into  the  wood. 

I  entered  one  of  the  most  lawful 
looking,  at  least  one  of  the  most 
trodden  of  these,  and  walked  in  the 
sober  darkness  and  the  moist  and 
freshening  coolness  of  the  wood. 
The  ground  was  brown  with  the 
dying  leaves  of  the  last  autumn,  re- 
lieved only  by  occasional  bushes, 
and  the  bright-leaved  sorrel  and 
patches  of  blue  hyacinth.  Gra- 
dually, however,  I  came  to  tufts  of 
grass ;  then  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
the  sunlight  fell  through  in  larger 
masses;  the  grass  widened  and 
spread  round  me  on  aU  sides.  I 
found  I  was  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  and  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
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I  wandered  abont  until  I  had 
found  a  spot  where  I  ooald  lie  down 
and  look  ont  upon  a  clear  and  wide 
▼iew  of  the  connisrj  before  me. 
Here  the  hill  B\oped  gently:  the 
trees  were  behind  me  in  thick 
masees,  wiHi  shadows  growing 
deeper  and  blacker  the  further  back- 
mtd  I  looked.  Before  me  they 
irere  sparse,  growing  at  greater  dis- 
tances, but  with  fuller  freedom  to 
spread  out  after  their  natural  and 
imocmstrained  shape:  they  had 
faeayier  branches,  thicker  boles, 
and  a  richer  weight  of  leayes.  At 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
hiU,  in  the  hollow  of  the  green  and 
woody  basin,  I  saw  the  town,  the 
diurch,  and  the  Home ;  and  a  long 
white  line  of  road,  growing  in  the 
distanoe  to  a  pathlike  narrowness, 
lost  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  were 
sheep,  like  spocks,  in  their  pens, 
and  shepherois  sitting  lazily  upon 
tiie  hurdles.  E^ery  now  and  iStiefa 
I  heard  the  shrill  screech  of  pea- 
cocks, and  the  cuckoos  crying,  with 
other  cuckoos  answering  mm,  or 
the  lads  mocking  them. 

After  a  while  I  heard  a  sound  that 
came  startlingly  upon  the  quietness, 
the  sound  of  numan  roices.  Little 
children  were  laughing  aikl  shouting 
at  some  distance.  Soon  the  sound 
came  nearer.  Three  little  girls  ran 
swiftly  out  upon  the  open  patch  of 
green  where  I  was  sitting.  They 
were  dressed  in  a  sober  grey,  like 
file  girl  I  had  seen  at  the  Home. 
I  knew  at  once  that  they  were  some 
of  the  orphan  &mily.  One  of  them 
locked  at  me,  whispered  to  tiie  other 
two,  and  they  stopped  short  for  a 
moment,  cuitseyed,  and  ran  down 
the  hill  quite  out  of  sight 

Others  now  came  streaming  on, 
by  twos  and  threes,  to  the  level 
patch.  They  passed  along  some 
distance  from  me,  slowly  descosding 
the  hill,  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  pluck  a  cowshp.  Little 
by  little— legs,  body,  shoulders,  head 
—I  saw  them  sink  out  of  sight  Last 
of  all  came  Eate.  She  bad  one  little 
boy  in  her  arms;  anothor,  with  a 
dragging  weary  look,  was  holding  at 
her  dress. 

I  only  saw  her  profile;  I  could 
not   mistake   her;    but   oh!    how 


changed !  If  in  the  splendour  and 
foshion  in  which  I  first  saw  her  she 
had  put  me  in  mind  of  some  pictim 
of  a  saint,  how  much  more  now! 
The  unconscious  mirtfa  upon  her 
hce  at  that  time  was  now  changed 
into  a  sober,  chastened,  meditative 
look,  deepened  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent tiredness  with  wmch  she  moved, 
the  weight  of  one  child  and  tiie 
dragging  of  the  ottier.  She  was 
dressed  nearly  the  same  as  the  gixis. 
Her  gown  fell  in  straight  folds  to 
the  ground.  It  was  neariy  the 
colour  of  the  beech-trunks ;  but  as 
I  turned  to  it  from  looking  at  the 
fresh  brilliancy  of  tiie  beech-leaves 
it  seemed  aluKwt  to  take  a  purpled 
tange. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  at  the 
edge  of  the  slope;  then  setting 
down  her  little  bimien,  she  sat  upon 
the  grass  and  took  off  her  bcmnet 
I  saw  that  her  hair,  whose  dressing 
many  had  once  admired,  and  many 
copied,  was  now  quite  plain.  The 
two  little  boys  sat  beside  h^,  one 
on  each  side. 

I  watched  her  for  a  long  time, 
half-forgetting,  in  my  wonder  and  the 
thoughts  wilu  whidi  my  memory 
was  filling  me,  that  it  was  for  h^ 
that  I  had  come  into  this  country 
and  was  now  sitting  there.  At  last 
she  roused  me  by  rousing  herself: 
she  took  a  ball  from  her  littie  bag, 
and  raising  her  ann  threw  it  wiui 
weak  and  girli^  force  down  ihe  hilL 
Soon  the  heads  of  many  children, 
and  little  bodies  in  grey  dresses 
appeared,  scrambling  upwards.  The 
ball  fiew  hither,  thi&w;  was  tossed 
up  the  hill,  thrown  down;  rolled 
along  the  level  slope  behind  Eate; 
and  sometimes  just  within  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood.  At  last  a  strong 
hand  threw  it,  as  two  or  tiiree  were 
straggling  for  it:  it  flewak»ig  the 
air  and  settled  down  at  my  feet 

Half  the  troc^  came  running  to- 
wards it;  when  suddenly  th^  saw 
me,  and  stopped  short  The  little 
stout  strong  child  who  had  thrown 
it,  however,  came  on  boldly  alone ; 
she  smiled  half-sbyly  as  she  looked 
in  my  face,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up.  I  reached  it  before  her  hand 
was  near,  and  held  it  in  my  own. 

'  You  are  from  tiie  Rame'^  said  L 

'  Yes,  sir.' 
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'  And  that  lady  is  Miss  Catharine 
Joyce  Joyce  ?* 

'  The  sister,  sir?' 

'  Yes,  the  sister,  my  child.  Will 
yoa  take  her  a  message  for  me?' 

The  child,  stared  aS  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  doubting  wheliier  she 
might  or  ought  It  was  an  nnnsoal 
Tequest ;  at  last  she  said,  looking  at 
the  baU,  which  I  still  held,  'Yes, 
mr.    May  I  have  the  sister's  ball  ?' 

I  gave  her  the  ball,  and  then  folt 
in  my  pocket  for  my  penciL  The 
point  was  hopelessly  to)ken,  and  I 
foond  that  I  had  no  knife.  '  What 
€an  I  do?' I  thought  'Must  I  go 
and  speak  to  her  ?  or  must  I  wait 
until  she  has  returned  and  seen 
my  card,  and  call  upcHi  her  in  the 
erening?  No  time  or  place  can 
be  so  good  as  this:  it  is,  by  its 
Tory  unexpectedness,  the  time  given 
me.' 

I  know  not  what  changes  passed 
oyer  my  fiice  in  my  perplexity ;  but 
when  at  last  I  rememli^red  what  I 
4»uld  do,  I  saw  that  the  little  girl 
was  gazing  at  me  with  a  strange  and 
doubtful  look.  But  how  her  look 
deepened  aknost  into  terror  idien  I 
suddenly  turned  up  ihe  cuff  of  my 
ooat,  tore  off  the  iron-moulded  tmst- 
band  of  my  shirt,  and,  giving  that  to 
her,  said — 

*  Will  you  give  this  to  the  sister  ?' 

The  child  did  not  ansv^er  a  word ; 
bat  taking  it  hurriedly  out  of  my 
hand,  wimout  looking  at  me,  she 
ruidied  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  did 
not  stop  until  she  had  reached  Kate. 
Irose  and  walked  very  slowly  tovmrd 
the   place  whero   the   sister   was 

I  saw  her  put  on  her  Ixnmet  and 
stand  up.  Her  back  viras  still  to- 
ward me;  and  she  did  not  once  turn 
her  &ce  into  the  direction  to  which 
the  frightened  child  kept  excitedly 
pointing. 

When  I  was  within  a  few  paces 
from  her  she  fEioed  round  and  came 
towards  me.  Her  whole  air  veas 
csdm  and  settled,  and  her  counte- 
nance shone  with  cheerful  welcome : 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  disturb- 
ance, and  but  Httle  of  surprise. 
This  startled  me  more  than  the 
wannest  paleness  and  distress  woxdd 
have  done.  My  heart  was  beating 
heavily  vnth  excitement;  but  when 


I  kx^ed  into  the  face  with  which 
she  met  me,  it  almost  seemed  to  stop 
with  the  sudden  disappointment 
As  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
veith  a  happy  smile,  I  vras  saying  to 
myself,  '  This,  then,  is  all  that  1  am 
to  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  £k», 
Mr.  L^ooU,'  she  said. 

I  answered  with  some  c(»amon 
form  of  greeting ;  I  know  not  what; 
and  then  I  was  quite  silent 

'What  a  strange  way,'  she  said, 
'of  telling  me  you  were  here!  It 
really  frightened  me  until  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts.  This  little 
piece  of  linen  has  brought  up  before 
me  in  a  mcmient  so  many  passed- 
away  things.' 

'  That  was  a  happy  day.  Miss  Joyce 
Joyce,  on  which  you  and  I  last  looked 
up<m  this  little  piece  of  rag—if  yoa 
remember  it' 

'  Those  days  were  happy  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  then  how  happy  they 
were.  I  am  never  for  many  hours 
together  quite  free  from  th^  sense 
how  awful  it  is  so  suddenly  to  havB 
lost  so  much — to  have  lost  all.  It 
is  not  only  that  my  dear  &ther  is 
dead,  but  my  broths  is  away,  and  I 
am  quite  out  of  the  rea<di  of  all  the 
friends  of  that  bright  time,  bo^ 
poor  and  rich.  And  yet,'  said  i^, 
taking  up  the  little  boy,  who  was 
pulling  at  her  dress, '  these  days  are 
happy.  If  I  had  been  told  of  all,  om 
the  day  we  laughed  about  this,'  fin- 
gering tiie  torn  linen  as  she  spoke, 
'  I  could  not  have  believed  I  could 
be  BO  happy  as  I  am.' 

'  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  you  aie 
so.  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  This  is  the  sister,' said  tiie  Inggest 
of  the  two  little  lads,  locking  up  at 
me. 

'  He  tells  you  so  because  he  hears 
you  call  me  by  my  name,'  said  Kate, 
smiling.  *  You  will  not  think  me 
proud  of  office  if  I  ask  you  to  speak 
to  me  by  the  name  they  know  before 
the  children.  In  this  simple  work 
I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  I  am  a 
sister  to  all  God's  human  fiunily; 
but  more  particularly  do  I  foel  it 
toward  you.  My  dear  fiither  ocair 
stantly  spoke  to  me  of  you  before 
his  death.  My  Cuthbert  used  to  be 
often  saying  that  you  were  his  bro- 
ther, and  charged  me  to  remember 
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ii  In  his  last  letter  h6  says  you 
will  be  BUie  to  come  and  see  me.^ 

'  Ton  guileless  child/  said  I,  tonoh- 
inf  the  Head  of  the  httle  lad  by  her 
side.  I  seemed  to  speak  it  to  him, 
but  in  my  heart  I  said  it  to  her. 
After  that  I  remained  silent :  Idared 
not  say  what  I  began  to  hope  Cuth- 
bert  secretly  meant  in  calling  me 
his  brother,  and  what  I  more  than 
hoped  was  in  her  dying  fother's 
mind.  At  last  I  spoke— I  know 
how  it  was—more  to  myself  than 
her. 

'Would  that  Cuthberfs  words 
were  indeed  true!' 

'  They  are  true,  Mr.  Leecoll,'  said 
she,  very  slowly  and  solemnly,  and 
with  a  most  calm  and  assuring  smile. 
'At  least,  sir,'  sp^^ing  sharply  and 
shortly,  while  a  gloom  passed  over  her 
fsice,  *  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him, 
have  you  ?  He  was  well — ^yes,  and 
he  was  good— a  fortnight  ago.  I 
heard  from  him  then.' 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  Cuthbert 
for  months,*  I  answered.  '  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him— but  of  you,  Kate.* 

'Ofme,Mr.  LescoU?' 

'Of  you,  indeed.  It  is  the  greatest 
joy  that  I  have  in  my  life  to  think 
that  you  are  not  my  sister.  Yet  how 
thankful  should  I  be  if  you  were — 
if  you  cannot  be  what  I  have  so  long 
prayed  that  you  may  be — ^if  you  will 
not  make  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Cuthberfs  brother. 

Kate  turned  fr^Dm  me  and  walked 
back  to  the  green  ledge  where  she 
had  been  sitting.  She  looked  down 
the  hill  upon  the  scattered  children, 
but  with  an  expression  in  which 
they  had  no  concern  or  pari 

'Ellen,'  she  cried  to  the  nearest, 
'  call  the  little  ones  up.  It  is  time 
for  us  all  to  go  home.' 

'  There  is  not  an  unkind  thought 
in  your  heart — sister,'  said  I,  walkmg 
up  to  her.  '  I  have  come  many 
thousand  miles  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  now.  You  will  hear 
me?' 

'  You  have  told  me,'  she  answered. 
'  Mr.  Lescoll,  it  cannot  be.' 

'The  night  I  took  you  home,  a 
day  or  two  before  I  was  so  ill,  when 
your  father  was  in  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  misery,  I  had  his 
sanction  to  say  what  I  have  never 
had  time  nor  place  to  say  until  now.' 


' It  cannot  be,' she 8ttd«  'All  is 
80  different  now.' 

'  You  should  sit  down  if  you  aiea 
sister,'  I  reified,  'and  patiently  hear 
out  all  that  your  brother  has  to  aay. 
Nothing  is  different  but  that  whit^ 
must  have  been:  things  only  hsv 
changed,  we  ore  the  same.  But  you 
cannot  love  sach  as  I  am.  Who  caD 
wonder  T 

'  I  do  love  you.  I  speak  plainly. 
I  should  like  to  call  you  by  your  own 
name.  I  have  been  loving  you  more 
and  more  since  my  dear  fistther's 
death.  You  did  him  a  great  kind* 
ness  some  time  before  his  troubles^ 
of  which  he  spake  often  to  me.  I 
know  not  what  it  was ;  I  do  not  ask. 
Cuthbert  knows,  and  you  know.' 

'  BeHeve  me,  sister,  I  did  him  no 
kindness.  I  was  his  beggar;  and 
when  he  died  I  was  most  deeply,  and 
beyond  all  power  of  payment,  in  hie 
debt  He  gave  me  leave — but  I  will 
not  say :  I  cannot  try  and  buy  yon 
with  your  father's  woixis.' 

'  I  am  not  my  own,'  she  answered. 
'  I  have  given  myself  to  these  little 
ones.  But  as  we  are  going  now,  I 
will  speak  plainly.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lescoll,  that  I  never  knew  that 
you  would  ask  me  what  you  hava 
come  to  ask  me  now  ?  Every  tongue 
has  told  me  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
other.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  I 
think  so  meanly  of  you  as  that  you 
would  esk  for  me  only  when  I  might 
have  been  a  help  for  you,  but  not 
now  when  I  must  be  a  burden  to 
some?  These/  she  said,  looking  at 
the  children, '  are  my  burden-beaiers* 
Hark !  the  bell  of  the  Home  is  ring- 
ing for  tea.  We  are  late.  I  hav« 
broken  discipline.' 

'  Oh,  break  it  more  resolutely !'  I 
cried.  'You  were  not  made  for 
this.' 

'The  discipline  reaches  further 
than  you  think.  When  I  promised 
obedience  I  did  not  think  I  should 
have  this  strange  conversation.  But 
this  interview  with  you  will  be  told 
before  to-night  to  some  one  else.' 

'To  God?' 

'  To  the  Sister  Superior.' 

'  Lady  Maria  Levale  ?' 

'Sister  Maria  or  Sister  Superiorr 
so  we  know  her  here.' 

'  And  she,  no  doubt,'  I  said, '  has 
a  made  answer  ready  for  all  such 
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qnestioius  as  mine!  Have  jon,  Eate, 
drank  in  the  poison  that  celibacy  is 
a  holier  state  than  marriage  ?' 

'For  some  it  is,  I  suppose;  for 
some  it  is  not' 

The  children  had  now  formed  two 
and  two,  and  were  walking  hack  in 
order  through  the  woods,  Kate  fol- 
lowing them.  I  still  kept  at  her  side. 

'  Is  it  for  youV  I  asked. 

'  God  knows.  But  you  must  leave 
me  now.  We  shall  soon  begin  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  town.' 

'  When  shall  I  see  you  ?  I  can- 
not rest  as  I  am  now.  I  will  not 
leave  the  town  until  I  have  these 
words  of  a  perpetual  dismissal—",! 
will  not  be  your  wife." ' 

'Go  to  the  vicarage/  she  said. 
'  You  will  be  welcome  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Mayner's.  The  archdeacon 
holds  his  visitation  in  the  town 
to-morrow,  and  he  dines  this  even- 
ing at  the  vicarage.  After  dinner 
they  will  come  over  to  the  Home. 
You  will  see  the  Sister  Superior 
alona    Good-bye!* 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
suffered  me  to  retain  it  for  some 
time.  Then  I  hung  back  and  watched 
the  grey  line  of  the  little  children 
lose  itself  among  the  trees.  Last  of 
all  I  saw  the  sister  disappear. 

I  will  waste  no  time  m  detaih'ng 
the  hospitality  of  the  vicar  of  Rolle- 
siead,  or  the  tiresomeness  and  heavi- 
ness to  me  of  that  dinner  of  the  par- 
son's to  which  I  was  sitting  down  a 
few  hours  after  Kate  left  me.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  over  the  Home : 
the  Sister  Superior  was  our  conduc- 
tress; and  eacn  of  the  party  expressed 
his  particular  approval  or  disap- 
proval, or  suggestions  of  remedy,  of 
the  divers  arrangements  as  one  by 
one  they  were  pointed  ont. 

After  an  hour's  examination  all 
withdrew,  except  myself.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Sister  .Superior,  I 
followed  her  to  her  room.  She  was 
a  lady  of  truly  aristocratic  features ; 
but  her  expression,  chastened  by 
long  ascetic  habit,  and  softened  by 
an  unexdtable  quietness  and  meek- 
ness, had  in  it  no  reflection  of  her 
birth  and  early  training.  She  was 
about  forty  years  old ;  her  dress  was 
exactly  the  same  as  Kate's. 

'Sister  Catharine  has  told  me 
everything,  father,'  said  she. 


I  confess  that  the  last  word  made 
me  start.  'If  that  Irish  curate  at  Ayl- 
stone  had  come  here,'  thought  I,  *  to 
renew  his  oflfer,  this  would  certainly 
have  driven  him  off.' 

She  saw  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  smile, '  WeD,  be  tolerant :  it 
is  our  way.  If,*  she  went  on, '  you 
have  the  least  penetration  you  must 
know  how  deep  the  sister's  love  for 
you  is.  She  has  found  among  the 
letters  of  to-day's  post  three  or  four 
which  bear  happily  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  brought  you  here.  She 
cannot  see  you  to-night ;  but  she 
has  commissioned  me  to  give  you 
these.' 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn  beside 
the  station,  at  which  I  had  left  my 
carpet-bag.  I  read  the  letters  on 
the  road:  one  of  them  was  from 
Kate  herself  to  me ;  anoth^  from 
^ta.  Mayner  to  her;  another  from 
Cuthbert  to  her,  of  which  she  had 
sent  me  the  last  page  alone.  Mrs. 
Mayner's  ran  thus : — 

•  Mr  DARLiNO  Kate, 

*  Yoa  are  making  us  all  very  miserable. 
We  have  just  learnt  that  Mr.  Lescoll  has 
comeback  to  England.  We  have  not  ret 
seen  him  :  we  cannot  doubt  rchere  he  is,  nor 
why  he  is  there.  We  are  miserable  because 
we  feel  that  out  of  your  very  goodness  and 
humility  you  are  likely  to  make  him  and 
yourself  far  more  miserable  than  any  of  us. 
We  do  entreat  you,  my  dear  diild,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  his, for  your  father's,  for  ours, 
not  to  send  him  back  to  his  work  here  with 
a  heart  half-broken  and  a  wretched  face. 
You  know  me  to  be,  my  dear  girl, 

*  Your  loving 

•  Mary  S.  Mayner.' 

The  page  of  Cuthberfs  began 
abruptly  at  the  top : — 

*  No  use  for  me  to  pi-etend  1  don't  know. 
It  will  come  off  before  you  see  me  again. 
I  shall  never  see  Kate  Joyce  Joyce  again ; 
at  least  I  hope  so.  I  am  the  proper  person 
to  play  the  father  on  that  interesting  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  present  I  have 
thought  of  deputing  that  office  to  Smith  of 
Foulsharo.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
though  I  know  less  of  Mayner,  1  believe  he 
will  be  the  right  person.  He  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  you,  and  his  dear  old  mother 
will  be  very  angry  if  he  is  passed  by. 

*I  will  tell  you  now,  Kitty,  something 
that  you  have  not  yet  known.  Our  father 
had  a  prophetic  glimpse  into  your  marriage, 
and  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  joy.  He 
provided  that  you  should  bring  your  bus- 
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'  And  that  lady  is  Miss  Catharine 
Joyce  Joyce  ?' 

'  The  Bister,  sir?' 

'  Yes,  the  sister,  my  child.  Will 
yon  take  her  a  message  for  me?' 

The  child,  stared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  doubting  whether  she 
might  or  oo^t  It  was  an  mmsoal 
request ;  at  last  she  said,  looking  at 
the  baU,  which  I  stiU  held,  '  Yes, 
or,    MsQT  I  have  the  sister^s  ball  ?' 

I  gaye  her  the  hall,  and  then  folt 
in  my  pocket  for  my  pendL  The 
pdnt  was  hopelessly  broken,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  no  knifo.  '  What 
can  I  do?' I  thought  'Must  I  go 
jmd  speak  to  her  ?  or  must  I  wait 
until  she  has  returned  and  seen 
my  card,  and  call  upon  her  in  Hie 
erening?  No  time  or  place  can 
be  so  good  as  this:  it  is,  by  its 
TBry  unexpectedness,  the  time  given 
me.' 

I  know  not  what  changes  passed 
oyer  my  fece  in  my  perplexity ;  but 
when  at  last  I  remembered  what  I 
^oouM  do,  I  saw  that  the  little  girl 
was  gazing  at  me  with  a  strange  and 
doubtful  look.  But  how  her  look 
deepened  almost  into  terror  when  I 
suddenly  turned  up  the  cuff  of  my 
coat,  tore  off  the  iron-moulded  Imst- 
band  of  my  shirt,  and,  giving  that  to 
her,  said — 

'  Will  you  give  this  to  the  sister?' 

The  child  did  not  answer  a  word ; 
but  taking  it  hurriedly  out  of  my 
hand,  wi&out  looking  at  me,  she 
rushed  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  did 
not  stop  untQ  she  had  reached  Kate. 
Irose  and  walked  very  slowly  toward 
the  place  where  the  sister  was 
sitting. 

I  saw  her  put  on  her  bcmnet  and 
stand  up.  Her  back  was  still  to- 
ward me ;  and  she  did  not  once  turn 
her  fetce  into  the  direction  to  which 
the  frightened  child  kept  excitedly 
pointing. 

When  I  was  within  a  few  paces 
from  her  she  fEioed  round  and  came 
towards  me.  Her  whole  air  was 
calm  and  settled,  and  her  ooimte- 
nance  shone  with  cheerful  welcome : 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  disturb- 
ance, and  but  Httle  of  surprise. 
This  startled  me  mcnre  than  the 
wannest  paleness  and  distress  would 
have  done.  My  heart  was  beating 
heavily  with  excitement;  but  when 


I  looked  into  the  &oe  with  whidi 
she  met  me,  it  ahnost  seemed  to  stop 
with  ihe  sudden  disappointment 
As  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
wilii  a  happy  smile,  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  '  This,  then,  is  all  that  1  am 
to  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  &ce, 
Mr.  Lesooll,'  she  said. 

I  answered  with  some  ccHnmon 
form  of  greeting ;  I  know  not  what ; 
and  then  I  was  quite  sil^it 

'What  a  strange  way,'  she  said, 
'of  telling  me  you  were  here!  It 
really  frightened  me  until  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts.  This  little 
piece  of  hnen  has  brought  up  before 
me  in  a  mcmient  so  many  passed- 
away  things.' 

'  That  was  a  happy  day,  Mss  Joyce 
Joyce,  on  which  you  and  I  last  kx^ed 
up<m  this  little  piece  of  rag— if  you 
remember  it' 

'  Those  days  were  happy  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  then  how  happy  th^ 
were.  I  am  never  for  many  hours 
together  quite  free  from  tli^  sense 
how  awfrd  it  is  so  suddenly  to  have 
lost  so  much — to  have  lost  all.  It 
is  not  only  that  my  dear  fiiither  is 
dead,  but  my  broths  is  away,  and  I 
am  quite  out  of  the  readi  of  all  the 
friends  of  that  bright  time,  bo& 
poor  and  rich.  And  yet,'  said  i^, 
taking  up  the  little  boy,  who  was 
pulling  at  her  dress, '  these  days  are 
happy.  If  I  had  been  told  of  all,  oft 
the  day  we  laughed  about  this,'  fin- 
gering the  torn  linen  as  she  spoke, 
'  I  could  not  have  believed  I  could 
be  BO  happy  as  I  am.' 

'  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are 
so.  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  This  is  the  sister,' said  the  biggest 
of  the  two  little  lads,  lo(^ing  up  at 
me. 

'  He  tells  you  so  because  he  hears 
you  call  me  by  my  name,'  said  Kate, 
smiling.  'You  will  not  think  me 
proud  of  of&oe  if  I  ask  you  to  speak 
to  me  by  the  name  they  know  before 
the  children.  In  this  simple  woric 
I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  I  am  a 
sister  to  all  Good's  human  feunily; 
but  more  particularly  do  I  feel  it 
toward  you.  My  dear  fiitfaer  ooDr 
siantiy  spoke  to  me  of  you  before 
his  death.  My  Cuthbert  used  to  be 
often  saying  that  you  were  his  bro- 
ther, and  charged  me  to  remember 
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ii    In  his  last  letter  he  says  tou 
will  be  sure  to  oome  and  see  me.^ 

*  Ton  fipuleless  child/  said  I,  tonch- 
inR  the  head  of  the  httle  hid  by  her 
side.  I  seemed  to  speak  it  to  him, 
bat  in  my  heart  I  said  it  to  her. 
After  that  I  remained  silent:  Idared 
not  say  what  I  began  to  hope  Cuth^ 
bert  secretly  meant  in  calling  me 
his  brother,  and  what  I  more  than 
hoped  was  in  her  dying  father's 
mind.  At  last  I  spoke— I  know 
how  it  was—more  to  myself  than 
her. 

'Would  that  Cuthberfs  words 
were  indeed  true  I ' 

'  They  are  true,  Mr.  LeecoU/  said 
she,  very  slowly  and  solemnly,  and 
with  a  most  calm  and  assuring  smile. 
'At  least,  sir,'  speaking  sharply  and 
shortly,  while  a  gloom  passed  over  her 
face, '  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him, 
have  you  ?  He  was  well — ^yes,  and 
he  was  good — a  fortnight  ago.  I 
heard  from  him  then.' 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  Guthbert 
for  months,'  I  answered.  '  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him— but  of  you,  Kate.* 

'Ofme,  Mr.  LescoU?' 

'  Of  you,  indeed.  It  is  the  greatest 
joy  that  I  have  in  my  life  to  think 
that  you  are  not  my  sister.  Yet  how 
thankful  should  I  be  if  you  were — 
if  you  cannot  be  what  I  have  so  long 
prayed  that  you  may  be— if  you  will 
not  make  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Cuthbert's  brother.'^ 

Kate  turned  fix)m  me  and  walked 
back  to  the  green  ledge  where  she 
had  been  sitting.  She  looked  down 
the  hill  upon  the  scattered  children, 
but  with  an  expression  in  which 
they  had  no  concern  or  pari 

'Ellen,'  she  cried  to  the  nearest, 
*  call  the  little  ones  up.  It  is  time 
for  us  all  to  go  home.' 

'  There  is  not  an  unkind  thought 
in  your  heart— sister,'  said  I,  wallmig 
up  to  her.  '  I  have  come  many 
thousand  miles  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  now.  You  will  hear 
me?' 

'  You  have  told  me,'  she  answered. 
'  Mr.  LescoU,  it  cannot  be.' 

'The  night  I  took  you  home,  a 
day  or  two  before  I  was  so  ill,  when 
your  father  was  in  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  misery,  I  had  his 
sanction  to  say  what  I  have  never 
had  time  nor  place  to  say  until  now.' 


'  It  cannot  be,'  she  said*  '  All  is 
80  different  now.' 

'  You  should  sit  down  if  yon  area 
aster,'  I  repUed,  'and  patiently  haEur 
out  all  that  your  brother  has  to  say. 
Nothing  is  different  but  tiiat  which 
must  have  been:  things  only  hxv% 
changed,  we  are  the  same.  Bat  yon 
cannot  love  such  as  I  am.  Who  can 
wonder  ?' 

'  I  do  love  you.  I  speak  plainly. 
I  should  like  to  call  you  by  your  own 
name.  I  have  been  loving  you  rnorft 
and  more  since  my  dear  fiither'a 
death.  You  did  him  a  ^reat  kind«- 
ness  some  time  before  his  trouble^ 
of  which  he  spake  often  to  me.  I 
know  not  what  it  was ;  I  do  not  ask. 
Guthbert  knows,  and  you  boow.' 

'  Believe  me,  sister,  I  did  him  no 
kmdness.  I  was  his  beggar;  and 
when  he  died  I  was  most  deeply,  and 
beyond  all  power  of  payment,  in  his 
debt  He  gave  me  leave— but  I  will 
not  say :  I  cannot  try  and  buy  yon 
with  your  fitther's  words.' 

'  I  am  not  my  own,'  she  answered^ 
'  I  have  given  myself  to  these  little 
ones.  But  as  we  are  going  now,  I 
will  speak  plainly.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lescoll,  that  I  never  knew  that 
you  would  ask  me  what  you  have 
come  to  ask  me  now  ?  Every  tcmgne 
has  told  me  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
other.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  I 
think  so  meanly  of  you  as  that  yon 
would  csk  for  me  only  when  I  might 
have  been  a  help  for  you,  but  not 
now  when  I  must  be  a  burden  to 
some?  These,'  she  said,  looking  at 
the  children, '  are  my  burden-bearers. 
Hark  I  the  bell  of  the  Home  is  ring- 
ing for  tea.  We  are  late.  I  have 
broken  discipline.' 

'  Oh,  break  it  more  resolutely !'  I 
cried.  'You  were  not  made  for 
this.' 

'The  discipline  reaches  farther 
than  you  think.  When  I  promised 
obedience  I  did  not  think  I  should 
have  this  strange  conversation.  But 
this  interview  with  you  will  be  told 
before  to-m'ght  to  some  one  else.' 

'To  God?' 

'  To  the  Sister  Superior.' 

'  Lady  Maria  Levale  ?' 

'  Sister  Maria  or  Sister  Superiorr 
so  we  know  her  here.' 

'  And  she,  no  doubt,'  I  said, '  has 
a  made  answer  ready  for  all  saeh 
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qnestioius  as  mine!  Have  jon,  Eate, 
drunk  in  the  poison  that  celihaoy  is 
a  holier  state  than  marriage  ?' 

'For  some  it  is,  I  suppose;  for 
some  it  is  not' 

The  children  had  now  formed  two 
and  two,  and  were  walking  hack  in 
order  through  the  woods,  Kate  fol- 
lowing them.  I  still  kept  at  her  side. 

'  Is  it  for  youf  I  asked. 

'God  knows.  But  you  must  leave 
me  now.  We  shall  soon  begin  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  town.' 

'  When  shall  I  see  you  ?  I  can- 
not rest  as  I  am  now.  I  will  not 
leave  the  town  nntil  I  have  these 
words  of  a  perpetual  dismissal— "J 
will  not  be  your  wife." ' 

'Go  to  the  vicarage,'  she  said. 
'  You  will  be  welcome  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Mayner's.  The  archdeacon 
holds  his  visitation  in  the  town 
to-morrow,  and  he  dines  this  even- 
ing at  the  vicarage.  After  dinger 
they  will  come  over  to  the  Home. 
You  will  see  the  Sister  Superior 
alone.    Good-bye ! ' 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
suffered  me  to  retain  it  for  some 
time.  Then  I  hung  back  and  watched 
the  grey  line  of  the  little  children 
lose  itself  among  the  trees.  Last  of 
all  I  saw  tiie  sister  disappear. 

I  will  waste  no  time  m  detailing 
the  hospitality  of  the  vicar  of  Rolle- 
stead,  or  the  tiresomeness  and  heavi- 
ness to  me  of  that  dinner  of  the  par- 
son's to  which  I  was  sitting  down  a 
few  hours  after  Kate  left  me.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  over  the  Home : 
the  Sister  Superior  was  our  conduc- 
tress; and  each  of  the  party  expressed 
his  particular  approval  or  disap- 
proval, or  suggestions  of  remedy,  of 
the  divers  arrangements  as  one  by 
one  they  were  pointed  ont 

After  an  hour's  examination  all 
withdrew,  except  myself.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Sister. Superior,  I 
followed  her  to  her  room.  She  was 
a  lady  of  truly  aristocratic  features ; 
but  her  expression,  chastened  by 
long  ascetic  habit,  and  softened  by 
an  unexcitable  quietness  and  meek- 
ness, had  in  it  no  reflection  of  her 
birth  and  early  training.  She  was 
about  forty  years  old ;  her  dress  was 
exactiy  the  same  as  Kate's. 

'Sister  Catharine  has  told  me 
everything,  father,'  said  she. 


I  confess  that  the  last  word  made 
me  start..  'K  that  Irish  curate  at  Ay  1- 
stone  had  come  here,'  thought  I,  'to 
renew  his  offer,  this  would  certainly 
have  driven  him  off.' 

She  saw  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  smile, '  Well,  be  tolerant :  it 
is  our  way.  If,'  she  went  on, '  you 
have  the  least  penetration  you  must 
know  how  deep  the  sister's  love  for 
you  is.  She  has  found  among  the 
letters  of  to-day's  post  three  or  four 
which  bear  happily  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  brought  you  here.  She 
cannot  see  you  to-night ;  but  she 
has  commissioned  me  to  give  you 
these.' 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn  beside 
the  station,  at  which  I  had  left  my 
carpet-bag.  I  read  the  letters  on 
the  rood:  one  of  them  was  from 
Kate  herself  to  me;  another  from 
Mrs.  Mayner  to  her;  another  from 
Cuthbert  to  her,  of  which  she  had 
sent  me  the  last  page  alone.  Mrs. 
Mayner's  ran  thus : — 

*  My  darling  Kate, 

*  You  are  making  us  all  very  misei-nble. 
We  bare  just  learnt  that  Mr.  Lescoll  has 
oome  bock  to  Engknd.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  him  :  we  cannot  doubt  \c7iere  he  is,  nor 
tohy  he  is  there.  We  are  miserable  because 
we  feel  that  out  of  your  very  goodness  and 
humility  you  are  likely  to  make  him  and 
yourself  far  more  miserable  than  any  of  us. 
We  do  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  his,  for  your  father's,  for  ours, 
not  to  send  him  back  to  his  work  here  with 
a  heart  half-broken  and  a  wi*etched  face^ 
You  know  me  to  be,  my  dear  girl, 

*  Your  loving 

•  Mart  S.  Mayser.' 

The  page  of  Cuthbert's  began 
abruptiy  at  the  top : — 

*  No  use  for  me  to  pretend  I  don't  know. 
It  will  come  off  before  you  see  me  again. 
I  shall  never  see  Kate  Joyce  Joyce  again ; 
at  least  I  hope  so.  I  am  the  proper  person 
to  play  the  father  on  that  interesting  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  present  I  have 
thought  of  deputing  that  office  to  Smith  of 
Foulsharo.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
though  I  know  less  of  Mayner,  I  believe  he 
will  be  the  right  person.  He  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  you,  and  his  dear  old  mother 
will  be  very  angry  if  he  is  passed  by. 

*I  will  tell  you  now,  Kitty,  something 
that  you  have  not  yet  known.  Our  father 
had  a  prophetic  gh'mpse  into  your  mairiage, 
and  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  joy.  He 
provided  that  you  should  bring  your  hus> 
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ImnA  a  little  fortune.  I  hive  to  girt  you, 
M  a  wedding  present,  the  iierpetual  cuncy 
of  the  new  district  endoiAd  by  our  father 
in  the  dear  old  town ;  and  as  it  is  of  do  use 
to  you  jou  must  pass  it  orer  to  your  hus- 
band.' 

I  turned  next  to  the  little  note  in 
Eate's  own  hand : — 

•  You  will  perhaps  think  me  very  bold,' 
it  said,  •  for  letting  you  see  what  these  dear 
friends  say.  Mrs.  Mayner*s  letter  had  a 
great  eflect  on  me;  Cuthbert's,  however, 
bad  still  move,  for  I  shall  feel  now  that  I 
shall  not  be  that  mere  burden  to  you  of 
whidi  I  spoke,  or  tried  to  sfeak,  this  after- 


noon. But  beyond  all  else  I  have  looked 
into  my  own  heart,  and  find  thai,  indeed,  it 
cannot  say  "  No  "  to  your  question  of  this 
afternoon.  It  did  not  say  it— 1  could  not 
say  it  then  ;  though  indeed  I  meant  to  say 
it  for  your  sake.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  bo'ld  to  write  now—"  I  will  be  your 
wife." 

*  Now,  go  away.  I  cannot  see  yon  to- 
morrow ;  1  feel  too  ashamed  of  baring  bem 
so  bold.  I  will  write  you  a  long  letter  with 
the  liest  excuses  for  it  all.  In  three  moiiths 
my  probatioaary  term  will  hare  expired. 
Come  then,  but  bring  with  vou  my  old  friend 
lln.  Mayner,  and  you  shall  find  me  yoor 
•Katk.' 
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NEVER  despair, 
Ck)mrade  in  anus^ 
Life  has  alarms. 
Mettle  to  try : 
Do  what  man  dare. 
Cleave  to  the  right. 
Make  a  good  fight, 
Never  say  die  1 

Up  with  your  flag. 
Meet  every  foe. 
Give  blow  for  blow. 
Scorning  to  fly ; 
"While  there's  a  rag 
Nailed  to  the  mast. 
Eight  to  the  last, 
Never  say  die ! 

Early  or  late. 
Fate  will  be  kind. 
Fortune  is  blind, 
Hold  your  head  high; 
Guide  your  own  &te ; 
Fortune  may  frovm. 
Be  not  cast  down. 
Never  say  die! 

Trust  to  yourself; 
Count  on  no  chance ; 
They  who  advance. 
Fate  must  defy : 
Luck  is  an  elf 
Men  will  despise. 
If  they  are  wise. 
Never  say  die ! 


What  though  at  first. 
Just  at  life's  brim. 
Prospects  look  dim, 
Obetadeshigh? 
Things  at  the  worst 
Ever  improve, 
Mountains  will  move. 
Never  say  die ! 

Be  of  good  cheer. 
Night  is  most  dark 
Just  ere  the  lark 
Mounts  to  the  sky ; 
Sunr^is  near. 
Wait  for  the  light. 
All  will  be  bright. 
Never  say  die ! 

Ifyoushotddfiul, 
Still  persevere; 
In  each  career. 
Hindrances  lie ; 
Children  bewail : 
Keep  a  stout  heart. 
Make  a  fre^  start. 
Never  say  die ! 

Heroes  have  fiailed. 
Ere  ^bej  have  wchi  ; 
What  they  have  done 
Any  may  try ; 
They  have  prevailed — 
Good  men  and  true — 
Why  shouldn't  you? 
Never  say  die ! 
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Life  is  a  road, 
Painful  and  steep, 
Onward  we  creep. 
Be  not  past- by; 
Take  up  your  load; 
Hope,  like  a  star. 
Shines  from  afiEur, 
Never  say  die! 

What  is  your  grief? 
Are  you  in  jwun  ? 
Cease  to  complain. 
Utter  no  cry. 
Time  brings  relief; 
Stifle  that  curse. 
Many  are  worse, 
Neyersaydie! 

Friend,  are  you  poor? 
Sigh  not  for  wealth ; 
Honour  and  heahli 
Gold  cannot  buy ; 
Bravely  endure  : 
Wheat  has  its  tares ; 
Eiches  bring  cares ; 
ITeversay  die! 

Love  you  in  vain? 
Be  not  conteoi;, 
'  No'  was  not  meant, 
MaideDB  are  shy : 
Ask  her  again ; 
If  you  give  in 
How  can  you  win  ? 
Never  say  die! 


Has  a  dear  friend, 
Tom  from  your  breast. 
Gone  to  his  rest? 
Still  I  reply : 
All  things  must  end ; 
Waste  not  in  grief. 
Life  is  too  brief. 
Never  say  die! 

Though  so  bereft, 
Duiy  lies  plain. 
Weeping  is  vain, 
'Broken  that  ^e; 
Others  are  left. 
Tender  and  true, 
LookiQg  to  you. 
Never  saj  diel 

This,  to  sum  up: 
Mortals  must  bear 
Trouble  and  can. 
Sparks  upwards  fly; 
Drink  of  your  cup. 
Drink  like  a  man. 
Do  all  you  can. 
Never  say  die ! 

Think,  above  all. 
Losses  of  wealth. 
Friendship  or  health, 
€oiiie  from  On  Hig^ 
Wheu  sorrows  fiG^, 
Bow  to  The  Win, 
Wait  and  hope  still, 
Hope  till  you  die ! 

J.H.L. 
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ON  THE  8XJPPEESSI0N  OP  THE  COUBT  FOR  DrVOECE 
AND  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES. 

{ReprinUdfrom  the ' TmEB*  c^  the  loth  August,  19 jo.) 


THERE  IB  Utile  upon  which  we 
can  congratolate  our  readers 
with  regard  to  the  progressiye  legis- 
lation effected  during  the  past  ses* 
sion.  We  are  compelled  again  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  Reform  Bill 
through  the  aheolutely  languid  in* 
difference  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  are  consequently  com- 
pelled again  to  offer  our  sympathy 


must  attend  the  pertinacious,  though 
Tain  efforts  of  John,  fourth  Earl 
Russell,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
measure  which  gave  a  coronet  to  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  and  that  po- 
htical  power  to  the  middle  classes 
which  they  have  so  jealously  striven 
to  preserve  from  encroachment 

Still  upon  one  point  the  session 
has  not  been  barren  of  useful  result 
The  law  of  divorce  is  no  longer  a 
blot  upon  our  statute  book.  The 
anomaly  of  a  public  court  existing 
in  the  land  with  its  supreme  judge 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  5000/.  per 
annum,  its  expensive  staff  of  regis- 
trars, clerks,  tipstaffs,  <&c.,  and  not 
one  cause  decided  in  it  for  the  last 
ten  years,  was  &x  too  gross  for  pub- 
lic acquiescence.  Worse  even  than 
this,  the  very  existence  of  that  court 
was  a  standing  insult  to  the  science 
and  learning  of  the  truly  enlightened 
age  in  whicn  we  happily  Hve. 

The  mere  feet,  however,  of  the 
long  endurance  of  such  an  anomaly, 
and  the  strangely  persistent  sup- 
port which  the  institution  received 
from  a  certain  section  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  renders  the  subject 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  conside- 
ration than  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  award  to  it 

We  may  commence  by  stating  that 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimo- 
nial Causes  was  the  invention,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  We 
use  the  term  'invention'  advisedly, 
because  the  period  we  have  named 
was  essentially  one  of  mechanical  in- 
vention.  We  owe  to  that  period  the 


grand  rudiments  of  what  is  now 
our  perfect  steam  engine,  the  earliest 
apphcations  of  electrid^  to  motive 

Sower,  and  generally  a  great  perfec- 
on  in  all  mechanical  arts.  The 
men  of  that  day  had  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  they  were  strangely 
behindhand  as  r^ards  the  laws  df 
mind.  Our  readers  will  smile  wh^ 
we  state  as  an  historical  feet  that 
men  of  even  hberal  education  were 
perfectiy  ignorant  of  the  very  ABC 
of  psychology  which  we  now  teach 
every  child  in  our  national  schools. 
Nevertheless  the  human  mind,  even 
at  that  tune,  could  not  content  itself 
with  triumphs  over  material  objects^ 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  we  observe 
that  such  an  interest  began  to  be 
nmnifested  in  metaphysics  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  novelists  of 
the  time  published  a  metaphysical 
story  in  a  periodical  which,  from  its 
low  price,  evidentiy  addressed  itself 
to  a  large  multitude  of  readers.  It 
is  true  that  the  subject  is  treated  in 
a  manner  which  we  should  now 
consider  quite  elementary,  and  it 
might  be  easily  comprehended  by 
any  intelligent  child  of  eight,  edu- 
cated as  we  now  educate  our  chil- 
dren; but  our  forefethers,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  edu- 
cation, must  have  devoted  the  same 
laboured  attention  to  the  perusal  of 
this  story,  which  we  are  forced  to 
devote  to  those  profound  works 
which  it  is  the  just  glory  of  our  ago 
to  have  produced.  Now  the  very 
feet  that  large  masses  of  readers 
£^ould  have  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  a  book  which,  fit^m  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  form  of  a  novel,  they 
would  in  the  first  instance  naturally 
take  up  for  the  mere  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, may  be  held  as  a  feir  indica- 
tion of  the  dawn  of  that  spin't  ot 
mental  inquiry  and  research  whidi 
converted  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  into  a  metaphysical  age,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mechiuiiad 
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age  with  which  the  oentory  com- 
menced. 

Fortimately  for  ns,  the  men  of 
that  period  were  &r  too  practical  to 
allow  of  metaphysics  remaining  in 
the  same  unprofitable  condition  in 
which  it  had  existed  from  the  days 
of  Aristotie  to  the  days  of  Hamilton 
and  Hi&msel— a  mere  analysis  of  men« 
tal  structure,  possessing  no  influence 
en  the  vast  economy  of  human  life. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  the  amoxmt 
of  suffering  our  ancestors  endured 
before  metaphysics  had  become  an 
absolute  science  —  hopelessly  en- 
dured, without  so  mudi  as  dream- 
ing of  a  remedy.  In  eTidence  of 
this  we  may  turn  to  the  early  records 
of  this  very  CJourt  for  DiTorce,  and 
stronger  even  than  that  testimony, 
to  the  whole  tone  of  their  romantic 
literature.  The  main  interest  of  all 
^eir  highest  fiction  was  based  upon 
an  idea  of  the  contrariety  of  the  nu- 
man  heart  Ck)ntrariety  they  called 
it  in  their  blind  ignorance,  httle  wit- 
ting that  the  human  heart  is  as  ab- 
solutely governed  by  invariable  laws 
as  are  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  rest- 
less ocean. 

We  assure  our  readers  we  are  stat- 
ing a  sober  historical  fact  when  we 
tell  them  that  even  fiur  later  than 
the  year  i860,  people  of  education 
and  position  in  society  desiring  to 
enter  into  ^e  estate  of  matrimony, 
were  accustomed  to  consult  their 
kwyer  as  r^arded  the  disposition  of 
their  property,  and  perhaps  even 
their  medical  adviser,  if  doubtful  on 
the  score  of  health ;  but  they  totally 
ignored  anything  approaching  to 
professional  advice  as  to  compati- 
bility of  temperament  or  disposition, 
basing  their  hopes  of  matrimonial 
happiness  on  mere  impulsive  feeling 
—  which,  alas  for  tnem !  as  the 
annals  of  that  Divorce  Court  prove, 
frequently  turned  out  utterly  delu- 
sive, simply  a  transient  passion,  in 
nowise  indicative  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  heart 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  such  a  condition  of  society ; 
to  imagine  that  fearful  union,  which 
must  so  often  have  occurred,  of  an- 
tagonistic natures  bound  together 
with  the  strongest  laws  divine  and 
human;  noble  natures,  it  may  be, 
fretting  against  the  galling  bonds — 


riveted  together  on  the  £uth  of  an 
evanescent  impulse— mutually  de- 
structive of  their  own  happiness,  and 
yet  sternly  enduring  tne  evil  till 
death  broke  the  terrible  yoke. 

Such  a  melancholy  spectacle  as 
this  must  have  been  often  witnessed. 
And  then  those  natures  of  leas 
stren^ — though  perhaps,  under 
happier  circumstances,  capable  of 
much  excellence  and  virtue— we  read 
their  story  in  the  records  of  that 
court,  and  in  a  certain  order  of  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  period. 

No  wonder  in  those  days  men 
tEdked  of '  the  lottery  of  marriage,'  and 
oftentimes  wisely  hesitated  to  cast 
their  happiness  in  such  an  uncertain 
venture. 

It  appears  that  the  Divorce  Court 
was  invented  as  a  clumsy  remedy 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  aflairs. 
'  If  you  cannot  prevent  this  misery/ 
was  the  cry, '  at  least  afibrd  us  some 
cure.'  Perhaps  the  saddest  point  in 
early  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  was  the  miserably  mis- 
taken use  made  of  that  vast  amount 
of  precedents  which  quickly  accu- 
mulated. An  unfortunate  couple 
obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce ;  that 
case  became  a  precedent  for  still 
further  facilitating  the  destruction 
of  the  marriage  bond ;  so,  like  the 
glacial  force,  these  precedents  at- 
taiaed  a  mighty  weight  of  destruc- 
tive power,  crui^iing  down  the  social 
fiskbric. 

From  our  own  experience  in  these 
days,  we  may  safely  afl&nn  that  tiie 
legal  profession  of  that  period  was 
only  too  ready  to  assist  in  this  cre- 
ation of  precedents— if  society  lost, 
they  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
terrified  protest  arose  from  the  sober 
and  respectable  people  in  the  land 
against  the  court,  which,  as  they 
alleged,  was  the  cause  of  such  dan- 
ger to  the  community- a  most  illo- 
gical cry ;  the  court  had  not  created 
the  evil,  and  the  cure,  bad  as  it 
might  be,  was  preferable  to  the 
disease. 

At  last  society  was  rescued  from  a 
totally  unexpected  quarter. 

That  great  man,  whose  statue  the 
^titude  of  our  age  has  reared,  high 
m  the  air,  above  the  old  marble  arch 
of  the  Victorian  era,  following  in 
our  blind  reverence  for  tiie  past  the 
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doubtful  taste  of  that  period  of 
eclectic  art— that  great  intellect  be- 
held, with  all  the  force  of  profoimd 
intuition,  the  poanbility  of  conyert- 
ing  those  veiy  precedents  of  domes- 
tic destruction  mto  materials  for  the 
preearvation  of  morality,  nay,  as  the 
sequel  has  proyed,  into  a  foundation 
for  the  domestio  hj^pineas  we  now 
ei^joy.  In  common  with  the  highest 
intefiectB  of  his  day,  he  was  fired 
wilh  the  peryading  metap^iysical  en- 
thusiasm; but  he  &lt,  witn  bitterness 
of  heart,  how  utterly  futile  all  this 
enthusiasm  would  be  unless  thoae 
ascertained  laws  oonoenung  the 
mental  and  moral  struotuze  <n  mast 
the  species,  could  be  ^plied  to  man 
the  indiyiduaL 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  vn- 
ayailaUe  the  highest  knowledge  of 
thenmeutics  would  renuun  unless 
united  to  the  power  oi  forming  a 
diagnoeifl  of  incuyidual  disease ;  aasd 
yet,  as  regards  psychology,  this  was 
the  yery  disadyantage  undar  which 
our  ancestors  laboiued. 

Thanks  to  our  system  of  refined 
education,  each  one  of  us  ought  after 
a  fow  ^eaiB  to  be  able  to  ocanpre- 
hfidkl  his  own  mental  structure,  and 
as  our  oommoQ  saying  has  it, '  A  man 
is  a  fool  or  a  meti^khysioian  at  forty/ 
Indeed  it  appears  to  us  so  perfectly 
natural  that  the  qualified  metaphy- 
sician should  be  able  from  what  we 
tenn  'tendencies'  to  discoyer  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  any  given  indi- 
yidual,  just  as  our  medK^d  men  are 
able  from  symptoms  to  infer  the 
disease,  that  we  may  be  almost  ex- 
cused if  we  sometimes  overlook  that 
immense  amount  of  labour  and  re- 
search which  has  bestowed  upon 
our  age  such  an  invaluable  power. 

Like  all  other  great  discoveries, 
this  theory  of  the  Newtcm  of  his 
day,  if  we  may  so  call  him  who  gave 
us  the  laws  of  our  mental  nature, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition 
and  ridicule.  Nevertiieless  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  public  to  find 
some  remedy  for  the  evil  which  be- 
set society,  that  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  test  the  soundness  of 
the  proposition.  This  conmiission 
was  admirably  adapted  fox  its  pur- 
pose. It  consisted  chiefly  of  per- 
sons who,  from  their  vocation,  were 
accustomed  to  analyze  the  workings 


of  the  mind  and  heart,  novehslB  and 
dramatists  of  the  highest  claas,  both 
men  and  women;  to  these  were 
added,  l^  way  of  nentndizing  any 
errors  that  mic^t  arise  from  the 
mere  imaginatiye  element,  two  of  the 
hardest-headed,  matter-<^-&ct  law- 
yers that  the  age  produced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  meta- 
phyaidaiis  of  tne  day  had  so  en- 
tirety rGstrieted  thsBnelyeB  to  ab> 
stract  oonadenAiQiiB  that  they  were 
found  unequal  to  the  acquisition  of 
special  fiu^  ooneeming  iadividual 
minda  To  a  select  number,  how- 
ever, vmder  the  pieadency  <^  the 
great  fiiiiher  of  the  theory,  was  ocn- 
fided  the  task  ci  generahzing  upon 
the  fiusts  which  the  conmnsBkinnom 
time  to  time  laid  before  them. 

The  oenmuflBifln  held  its  sittings 
in  oomieetion  with  the  Court  for 
Divoree,  having  its  own  epedal 
jurisdictkm.  The  principals  <^eyeK7 
divoroe  suit,  after  passmg  throuc^ 
the  ocdinary  procedure  of  the  ooivt, 
were  brought  befoie  the  oomnds- 
■on,  and  subjected  to  a  searchiBg 
examination  as  to  their  mental  con- 
stitutions, the  elements  of  antagoniem 
in  their  reroective  natures  being 
carefully  evolyed  —  in  truth,  the 
oommiaBifni  was  none  other  than  a 
great  school  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart ;  its  members  followed  not  the 
ordering  ci  the  muscles,  nor  the 
sinuosiSes  of  the  nervous  fibre — 
Uiey  sought  to  fidlow  the.  mazy 
courses  of  human  motive,  to  discover 
an  undeviating  law  where  men  had 
hitherto  only  found  confosion. 

It  was  a  suldime  conception— 4fae 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  was  to  aflfoid 
the  basis  of  a  grand  system  of  effec- 
tual cure.  The  labour  was,  indeed, 
gigantic;  but  in  the  course  of  years, 
through  the  gradual  accumukti(Mi, 
verification,  and  accurate  testing  of 
evidence,  it  became  at  lengtii  pos- 
sible to  affirm,  with  the  greyest 
accuracy,  the  various  forms  of  cha- 
racter which  could  exist  in  harmony 
one  with  the  other,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  union  of  which  discord  must 
prove  the  inevitable  result 

Yet  the  labour  was  not  ended 
here — ^it  required  all  the  ^wer  of 
that  greatest  intellect  of  his  day  to 
lay  down  the  laws  through  which, 
by  tendencies  or  symptoms,  might 
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be  difloovered  the  leal  underlying 
oatnre  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as 
distinguished  from  Uiat  saperficial 
and  evanesoent  expression  of  feelin^^ 
arimig  fircHn  mere  casoaiiy,  which 
had  so  perplexed  and  bewildered 
mankind  in  earlier  days— in  a  word, 
the  |)ower  of  forming  a  true  dia- 
gnosis of  the  character  of  any  given 
indiyidnal. 

But  the  wcMrk  was  at^eved  at 
lastr— that  marvellous  w(»k,  com- 
pared to  which  those  laboured 
earthworks  and  cuttings  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  useless  now  through 
our  dectrio  system  <rf  locomotion 
and  method  of  atrial  navigation,  sink 
into  insignificance.  A  new  sdeoce 
w«s  given  to  the  world— metaphy- 
sics, in  the  strength  of  its  new  sig- 
nification, took  its  place  among  the 
learned  societies  of  the  realm.  The 
Boyal  College  of  MetaphysieianB  was 
formed,  takmg  precedfenoe,  l^  Boyal 
Charter,  inasmuch  as  mind  is  supe- 
ikft  to  body,  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physioians;  but  yet,  inasmiMm  as 
mind  is  so  intimately  connected  witii 
body,  the  two  colleges  were  to  a 
certain  extent  assooSated  together, 
and  the  new  college  took  possession 
of  the  premises  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Uni<m  Club;  and  so  those 
two  great  professions,  which  hold 
the  keys  of  the  mystery  of  mind  and 
body,  dwell  harmoniously  in  that 
range  of  building  which  constitutes 
one  side  of '  the  finest  site  in  Europe,' 
where  a  column  of  water  rises  glo- 
riously, from  the  summit  of  the  old 
Nelson  monument,  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet— attesting  the  gran- 
deur of  our  hydraulic  power,  in 
comparison  with  the  mean  granite 
hand-basins  and  puny  jets  which 
contented  our  fore&thers. 

Metaphysicians  in  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  were  appointed  to  the 
royal  &mily ;  and  all  persons  of 
common  sense  had  recourse  to  the 
metaphysician  in  the  same  way 
that  they  formerly  had  recourse  to 
the  femily  doctor  and  lawyer ;  and 
so,  at  last,  that  highest  element  of 
humanity,  the  mind,  received  the 
same  professional  attention  which 
men  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  to 
afibrd  merely  to  body  and  estate. 
And  as  we  well  know,  to  our  great 
profit,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  as 


much  our  custom  to  consult  the 
metaphysician  on  any  question  of 
men^  irritation,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  ccmsult  the  doctor  upcm  a  derange- 
ment of  the  i^iysical  organs. 

However,  as  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed, when  the  new  science  was 
first  promulgated,  there  were  not  a 
few  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people 
who  denied  its  iTuth — ^who  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  the  old  method . 
of  matrimonial  election,  refusing  to 
submit  their  characters  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  metaphysician,  and 
marrying  on  the  chance  system  of 
mere  impulse.  But  the  misery 
which  attended  these  wretched  per- 
sons vindicated  the  truth  of  tiie 
science.  The  Divorce  Court  was 
still  crowded  witii  suitors,  while 
those  who  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  metaphysician's  advice  lived 
a  life  of  unbroken  matrimonial  hap- 
piness. The  &ct  became  so  patent 
that  at  last  the  celebrated  '  Marriage 
Certificate  Act'  was  passed,  render- 
ing all  marriages  null  and  void 
unless  upon  the  license  of  a  duly 
qualified  metaphysician,  who  is  re- 
quired to  certify,  on  oath,  as  to  the 
mental  compatibility  of  the  contaraot- 
ingparties. 

The  principle  of  this  Act  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  whkh 
governed  our  ancestors  with  regard 
to  compulsory  vaccination.  A  great 
amount  of  absurd  argument  was 

Sut  forward  with  respect  to  the 
berty  of  the  subject,  the  right  of 
people  to  marry  as  they  like  and 
take  the  consequences.  But  it  was 
held,  and  wisely  held,  by  a  large 
majority,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  fdthough  people  might, 
as  a  general  principle,  possess  an 
indisputable  nght  to  make  them- 
selves miserable,  yet  the  scandal  of 
their  discord  must  not  be  allowed 
to  offend  public  morality  and  public 
feeling  on  such  an  important  social 
question  as  marriage.  At  last,  after 
a  prolonged  opposition,  the  Act, 
which  was  to  render  harmony  the 
inevitable  law  of  married  life,  was 
passed.  From  that  day  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Divorce  Court  dwindled 
away,  being  confined  solely  to  per- 
sons who  had  married  prior  to  tiie 
passing  of  the  Act. 

Perliaps    the    most    wonderful 
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change  which  the  new  science  has 
effected  is  to  be  found  in  the  esti- 
mate we  now  hold  concerning 
woman's  character.  If  we  refer  to 
the  literature  of  our  ancestors  we 
discover  innumerable  depreciating 
epithets  and  similes  applied  to 
women  —  thus,  '  As  fickle  as  a 
woman/  'Woman  a  weathercock/ 
Now  mark  the  noble  words  of  our 
own  laureate — 

*0h!  woman,  Ann  ii  thy  heart  as  the  ad*- 
manttne  rock.' 

*  Woman's  love,  true  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole. 
Undevlating,  sure .' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sublime  reflection 
that  our  age  has  vindicated  woman 
from  the  reproach  which,  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  attached  to 
her  chanu;ter— a  matter  in  which 
we  may  take  greater  pride  than  in 
our  last  grand  triumph  over  material 
obstacles,  which  a  great  poet  of  past 
days,  in  the  strength  of  his  poetic 
foresight,  beheld — 

*  Saw  Uic  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argusies 
of  magic  sails, 
Filou  of  Ihe  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
wiih  costly  belles;' 

for  surely  if  we  are  proud  of 
fathoming  the  depths  of  tJie  upper 
air,  of  having  reduced  to  an  absolute 
law  the  varying  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  fierce  conflicts 
of  the  winds,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  navigate  the  golden  lakes  of  sun- 


set, and  sail  among  the  pearl  moan- 
tains  of  the  sky— we  have  a  ri^t  to 
be  fiir  prouder  of  &thoming  the 
mystery  of  woman's  nature,  and 
beholdmg  a  law  of  perfect  harmony 
where  our  forefiEithers  only  beheld 
confusion. 

And  though  there  may  be  some 
few  foolish  sentimentalists  who  pnto 
of  the  good  old  times,  and  prodaim 
that  the  gradual  eliininatioa  of  tiifi 
element  of  chance  from  the  world  is 
destroying  the  dash  and  interest  of 
human  iSib  ;  that  matrimony  has 
even  become  vapid,  because  happi- 
ness has  become  its  inevitable  law, 
instead  of  being  dependent  (m  indi« 
vidual  effort  and  individual  good- 
ness ;  that  whereas  the  mind  of 
man  was  constructed  eminently  to 
contain  the  two  great  principles  of 
fiuth  and  hope,  whose  very  vitalily 
is  based  upon  the  existence  of  doubt: 
therefore,  every  new  law,  mental  or 
physical,  which  replaces  doubt  hy 
certainty,  causes  a  painful  vacuum 
in  the  noind  of  man,  and  destroys 
some  of  the  fresh  effervescence  of 
the  cup  of  life.  But  we  say,  and  all 
wise  men  will  say  it  too,  let  theae 
foolish  ones  grumble  as  Ihey  will  at 
the  law  of  happiness— better  a  mo- 
notony of  happiness  than  the  excite- 
ment of  doubt! — still  champagne 
for  philosophers;  air  bubbles  for 

^ys.  G.  u.  a 
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THE  DIVINING  CUP. 

By  the  Authob  op  'Febttdb.' 
'  TTrnDnuft  ezul,  moribundus,  filiam  adloquitm*.* 

*  Is  not  this  the  cup  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?* — 
Gen.  zl.  6. 

I. 
^BE  the  shadows  of  time  overstep  me  too  &st ; 
Ere  this  tempest— hark !  child^  'tis  my  deathnstorm—hath  passed ; 
Bring  thou  forth  from  the  shrine  where  it  bideth  alone^ 
The  cup  of  the  kingdom  that  once  was  our  own. 
For  'tis  linked  with  the  life  that  still  breathes  through  my  breast ; 
And  in  hap,  good  or  ill,  with  my  race  shall  it  rest; 
It  descended  to  me.    I  transmit  it— to  whom  ? 
Thou,  if  last  of  our  line,  hold  it  thine  in  the  tomb. 

n. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  our  &te,  child ;  fisur,  fax,  from  the  east. 
Kings  brought  it — our  fiithers — ere  magic  had  ceased. 
Lo !  the  concave  all  studded  with  jewels  star-bright. 
Each  gem*  to  the  orb  of  its  consecrate  light 
Here,  the  horoscope  mark  of  the  head  of  our  race ; 
There,  the  road  of  the  gods  f  to  their  heavenly  place : 
Here,  the  sun's  hving  belt  past  and  fature  unite. 
While  the  wine  is  as,  what?  in  this  globelet  of  light. 

m. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  our  sires ;  see  there,  round  the  rim. 
The  dates  of  our  lineage,  distant  and  dim. 
There  is  room  for  one  other ; — I  leave  that  for  thee ; 
But  in  mercy,  sweet  son,  mark  thou  nothing  for  me. 
For  the  crown  of  destruction  was  wrought  for  my  brow ; 
And  the  sceptre  of  ages  ia  wrung  from  us  now ; 
And  the  star  of  our  destiny  darkens  for  aye 
As  it  sets  in  the  dawn  of  tiiy  desolate  day. 

IV. 

In  this  globelet  of  gold  I  now  poise  in  my  hand. 
Let  the  wine,  dearest  son,  with  the  lip  level  stand ; 
So  shall  memory  fill,  from  the  fountain  of  truth — 
My  mind  with  the  years,  the  bright  years  of  my  youth. 
With  the  wine-blood  it  loves,  my  &ir  son,  fill  it  high ; 
Let  it  shine  like  the  star-cup  t  that  shines  in  the  sky ; 
While  for  thee  I  unloose,  ere  my  spirit  dqiart. 
All  the  whirlwind  that  raves  roun4  the  clefts  of  my  heart 

*  According  to  the  Orphic  and  other  systems  these  were,  to  Satom,  Carbuncle  and 
Sapphire ;  to  Jupiter,  Sapphire  and  Amethyst;  to  Mars,  Diamond  and  Rnby ;  to  the  Sun, 
Topaz  and  Cai'buncle ;  to  VenUs,  Emerald  and  Jasper ;  to  Mercury,  ChryfoUth  and  Agate  ^ 
to  the  Moon,  Crystal  and  Selenite. 

t  H&c  iter  est  snperis  ad  ma^  tecta  Tonantis, 
Kegalemque  domum.' — OviD.  Met.  i.  60. 
{  The  constellation  '  Crater/  in  Hydn. 
IGSm  IL — Na  XI.  JO 
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V. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  predictioii ;  nor  yainly  it  spoke; 
Ah!  who  can  escape  from  the  fate  they  inToke? 
This  goblet,  forgotten  through  many  a  reign, 
I  brought  back  to  nse,  though  to  use  were  profime. 
For  an  ancient  enchantment  in  soothsaying  verse, 
'Twas  here  grayen— denounced  on  its  owner  a  curse. 
If  for  joy  filled,  or  triumph ;  at  festival  placed. 
Or  for  aught  save  divining :— that  curse  I  erased. 

VL 

But  a  ban,  in  abeyance  though  never  bo  Icmg, 
Still  works ;  retribution  writes  ruin  for  wrong. 
On  the  day  when  betrothal  first  brought  me  my  bride ; 
On  the  day  when  she  first  niepped,  a  Queen,  hj  my  side ; 
In  the  hour  when  thou  first  to  my  longing  wast  given ; 
I  pledged  in  this  goblet  each  eaineet  of  Heaven. 
Little  thought  I,  elate,  'mid  the  banquet  of  kings, 
I  should  lose,  e*er,  or  ruin  those  dearest  of  things. 

vn. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  temptation ;  men  tcM  me  my  throne 
Stood  firm  as  my  fiEither's :  I  held  it  thine  own. 
I  was  proud  of  my  heir ;  my  dominions ;  nor  wist 
They  would  £ide  from  his  grasp,  as  a  mountainous  mist 
I  had  wealth,  I  had  love ;  I  had  honour  and  fiune : 
They  have  Idft  me  their  value  in  full— 'twas  a  name; 
A  name  that  now  seeks  in  all  silence  its  home. 
As  a  wave  dies  at  sea;  dies  in  luminous  foam. 

vm. 
We  were  kings ;  we  had  reahns;  fought  for  greater,  and  won: 
And  high  flowed  the  feast  when  the  foe  was  fordone. 
In  this  goblet  of  gold,  as  the  hall  it  went  round. 
Was  the  pride  of  a  people  and  dynasty  drowned. 
It  was  drowned ;  but  years  aftar,  it  rose  from  its  grave. 
Like  the  seed  of  the  lily,  though  whebned  'neath  the  wave. 
We  fell ;  oh !  this  fortune's  a  passable  thing ; 
But  if  s  fiite  thaf  s  eternal,  and  worthy  a  king. 

re* 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  passion;  when  cast  down  to  eariii; 
When  hurled  from  the  God-given  land  of  my  birth ; 
As  I  rushed,  in  despair,  to  the  succouring  sea, 
'Twas  a  slave  of  my  house  saved  me  this, — saved  me  thee. 
While  the  yell  of  the  million  still  harrowed  mine  ear; 
While  the  saok^-aud  the  burning— slew  all  I  held  dear; 
While  I  saw— but  it  means  not ;  this  soon  will  be  thine. 
Sole  and  silent, — nay,  drink!  'tis  my  funeral  wine. 

X. 

And  the  blind-headed  multitude  dreamed  for  an  hour. 
That  the  mantle  they  mocked  was  the  pall  of  all  power; 
And  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  shot  up,  sanguine  and  high. 
Like  the  nighf  s  flaring  streamers  of  ominous  dye. 
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And  the  kings  of  the  earth  shook,  astounded  to  see ; 
But  the  hands  that  moved  empires  were  moveless  for  me. 
Yet  neither  should  kings — ^the  gods  cannot— forget, 
That  we  all  rose  together, — together,  we  set. 

XI. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  repentance.    He  ne'er  can  restore. 
Who  unhallows.    Boy,  grave  thou  the  curse  as  before. 
If  the  thought  of  a  crown  the  usurper  now  wears. 
Ever  rise  on  thy  soul,  shroud  it  o'er  with  thy  prayers. 
Should  our  rebels  e'er  sue  thee  some  grace  to  impart, 
Oh!  forgive.    Their  elect  hath  his  heel  on  their  heart. 
If  neither,  nor  ever, — that  spell  still  restore ; 
With  the  threat  Fate  may  yet  be  content,  as  of  yore. 

xn. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  thy  future.    Could  I,  to  thy  gaze. 
Fling  back  the  dcurk  gates  of  Time's  on-coming  days, 
Thou  wouldst  find  in  these  words,  as  the  lees  of  my  life, 
A  prediction  more  sure—for  with  sorrow  more  rife — 
Than  in  all  the  weird  emblems,  moon,  mountain,  and  tree. 
Star,  wood,  rose,  or  serpent,  here  wizard  might  see. 
Still,  though  evil  o'ercome,  be  not  hopeless  of  soul; 
In  the  cup  of  creation  III  peers  o'er  the  pole.* 

xm. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life:  I  have  drained  it  at  last; 
And  the  spirit  prophetic  drinks  deep  of  the  past. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life ;  shall  I  crown  it  again. 
In  its  mystical  mirror  some  sign  to  attain  ? 
Ah !  no ; — though  I  called  on  the  stars  by  their  name, 
Knew  I  whither  they  wend,  knew  I  wherefore  they  came ; 
In  the  scroll  of  the  fature  man  vainly  divines 
The  Creator's  unseen  but  indelible  lines. 

XIV. 

For  the  danger  thaf  s  nearest  he  never  can  tell ; 

And  the  world  reapeth  ill  where  the  soul  soweth  wqJI  ; 

And  the  cup  of  divining  shall  &11  from  his  hand. 

Ere  he  learn  what  he  lives  for— his  &te  to  command. 

'Tis  the  cup  then  of  doom.    If  I  drink  of  it  yet, 

'Tis  to  teach  thee  what  knowing,  that  known,  to  forget. 

'Tis  my  woe,  that  my  woe  is  not  perfectly  mine ; 

I  have  trodden  the  grape ;  we  both  drink  of  the  wine. 

XV. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  my  death,  child.    The  ends  of  the  world. 
As  the  banners  of  war  round  the  vanquished  are  furled. 
Float  low  o'er  my  spirit :  eyes  fiul  while  I  speak ; 
And  my  tongue,  as  the  tongue  of  an  echo,  is  weak. 
Lift  my  hand  to  thy  lips.    Let  me  feel,  ere  I  &11, 
Thou  hast  loved  me,  my  darling,  my  blessing,  my  all. 
For  of  all  that  came  down  from  our  fathers  of  old. 
There  is  nothing  now  thine  but  this  goblet  of  gold. 

*  An  allegorical  allusioa  to  the  Draoomc  oomteljatioii  in  the  pole  of  the  world. 
VOL.  n.— NO.  XL  2  P 
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DBEAMINa  LOVE  AND  WAONO  DUTY. 

'  OtkeBo,  But  tberv,  where  I  hare  garnered  op  my  heart ; 
Where  either  I  most  live,  or  bear  do  life ; 
The  foQOtain  from  the  which  my  corxeot  nma. 
Or  dae  dries  up,  to  be  discarded  thence  I 

*  *  •  •  # 

logo.  Beware,  roj  lord,  of  jealooij/ 

Shakspsarb. 

*  Our  life  is  twofold  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world.' 

The  Dream,  bt  Lord  Brao2r. 

SAY  not  that  her  vows  are  broken^ 
Chirflenge  not  her  wifely  fame. 
If  her  parted  lips  have  spoken 

Other  than  her  husband's  name. 
Conscience  may  not  yex  the  sleeping ; 

Duty  frowns  on  opened  eyes ; 
Will,  o'erwatched,  to  Fancy's  keeping 
Leaves  the  march  of  MemorieB. 

Two  short  years  ago  they  parted : 

He,  all  strong  in  love  and  truth ; 
She,  all  tearful,  steadfEust-hearted 

To  the  chosen  of  her  youth. 
Forth  he,  at  the  call  of  duty. 

Went  with  many  a  cheeiiul  word : 
She,  for  dower,  had  worth  and  beauty ; 

He,  for  wealth,  his  hopes  and  sword. 

Oft,  full  ofk,  a  breathless  pallor 

Blanched  the  roses  of  her  cheek. 
As  she  heard  of  vengeful  valour 

On  the  cruel,  for  the  weak. 
Oft  she  kindled  at  the  story 

Of  some  deed  of  daring  done 
•  By  her  lover,  winning  glory 

In  the  gateways  of  the  sun. 

Then,  as  meed  of  all  her  passion. 

Fraught  with  lies  of  circumstance, 
Tidings  came  that  changed  the  &shion 

Of  her  darkening  countenance. 
He — her  soldier-saint  and  martyr. 

Worthy  the  red  cross  of  old — 
He  had  meanly  stooped  to  barter 

All  his  love  and  faith  for  gold. 

Stayed  was  then  her  hoping,  fearing  ; 

Hung  with  m'ght  her  house  of  life ; 
Till,  without  a  heart,  despairing, 

She  became  a  greybeard's  wife. 
All  too  late  now  to  discover. 

All  too  painful  now  to  feel. 
That  the  peace  had  brought  her  lover 

Back  as  loyal  as  his  steel !  * 
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Wedded  thus,  she  moves  unswerving ; 

Bids  her  nature  to  forget ; 
All  her  present  spends  in  nerving 

All  her  future  'gainst  regret. 
And  if  she  have  read  her  story 

Written  of  another  name. 
Say  not  that  her  transitory 

Sleeping  sigh  is  due  to  shame. 

Start  not,  husband,  from  her  muttenngs ; 

Frown  not  at  her  gentle  tone ; 
Trust  her  wifely,  wakeful  utterings 

Are  of  truth  and  thee  alone. 
Little  cause  is  there  for  shrinking : 

If  thy  chaUce  poisoned  seem. 
Take  the  antidote  of  thinking 

That  thy  rival  is  a  dream. 


A,H.G. 


THE  LAST  OP  THE  GBEAT  INTEENATIONAL. 


ON  Saturday,  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, I  found  myself  in  the  Strand, 
wandering  in  the  fog,  like  some  un- 
easy specfi^  that  had  gotahalf-hoh- 
day,  and  did  not  know  how  to  spend 
it.  I  had  left  o£f  groaning  and  clank- 
ing my  chains  for  the  day  and  for 
the  week,  and  had  come  out  to  meet, 
and  hold  friendly  converse  wii^, 
other  spectres  that  had  similarly  dis- 
burdened themselves.  But  on  this 
particular  Saturday  I  do  not  en- 
<x>unter  a  single  known  &ce.  I  wan- 
der on  and  on,  from  Si  Clement's 
to  St  Mary-le-Strand ;  on  to  the  fish 
shop,  where  hangs  the  portrait  of  a 
popular  dramatist,  enshrined  in  a 
frtune  of  lobsters,  and  crowned  with 
endive — the  popular  dramatist  appa- 
rently turning  up  his  nose  at  a  rather 
&t  leg  of  mutton;  on  to  the  um- 
brella-shop, where  the  proprietor 
pops  out  upon  you  suddenly,  and 
«ugge6ts  comparison  between  him- 
self and  the  head  of  Punch,  which 
adorns  one  of  his  sticks ;  on  to  that 
seductive  comer  where  you  are  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  sandwich  and  a 
bumper  of  'burgundy'  for  four- 
pence,  and  where  you  invariably  say, 
*  No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not ;'  on 
to  the  lamps  which  mock  you  with 
the  idea  of  a  dairy  ever  ^ving  ex- 
isted in  the  Strand ;  on  to  that  great 
gap  in  the  pavement,  with  a  fiunily 
tea-shop  straight  ahead,  where  you 
invariably  feel  that  you  have  reached 


the  western  limit  of  the  Strand'  pro- 
per—on thus  £ftr,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  friendly  spectre  to  speak  to. 
I  have  not  been  spoken  to,  save,  in- 
deed, by  the  human  spider  near 
Exeter  Hall,  who  has  twice  invited 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  photo- 
graph taken.  Why  does  he  not  ask 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  head 
shaved  or  my  throat  cut?  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  Strand  to-day? 
Usually  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  I 
cannot  walk  the  length  of  three 
shops  without  meeting  some  one  to 
stop  and  have  a  few  minutes'  gossip 
witn— to-day  I  meet  no  one.  I  look 
in  at  the  clubs— yes ;  there  are  clubs 
in  the  Strand,  magnificent,  palatial 
places,  with  marble  pillars  and  gilt 
cornices,  where  the  members  never 
drink  anything  but  champagne,  and 
make  a  rule  of  blackballing  aU  dukes, 
marquises,  and  bishops — and  I  find 
the  gorgeous  saloons  deserted — de- 
serted by  all  save  the  Bore.  There 
he  sits  solus,  patiently  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  disquisitive  on 
the  American  war,  or  the  revolution 
in  Greece,  or  the  rate  of  discount,  or 
anything  else,  confound  him.  No, 
no,  I  am  not  going  to  be  caught  by 
his  poor  chaff,  miserable  as  I  am.  I 
withdraw  my  head  from  the  door 
like  a  fiash  of  lightning,  for  fear  that 
he  should  see  me,  and  pounce  upon 
me,  and  make  my  life  a  torment  unto 
me  for  the  rest  of  that  dreary  day. 
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back  to  the  deierted  Strand, 
fyel  a  strong  impulse  to  get 
upon  a  poet,  and  in  a  loud  rcxce  de- 
mand to  know  where  everybody  has 
gone  to.  Suddenly,  as  if  divming 
my  perplexity,  a  voice  shouts  in  my 


'  Exhibition  r 

'  Eh !— what  ?— Exhibition !  What 
is  tiie  ffXkm  talking  about?  Does 
not  the  fog  tell  me  that  this  is  No- 
yember,  and ' 

'  Exhibition,  sir— last  day,  sir/ 

Suddenly  I  remember.  To  be  sure. 
It  was  to  have  been  closed  on  the 
i8th  of  October;  but,  entirely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  public,  itie  final 
day  was  postponed  to  the  ist  of  No- 
vember. Now  I  see  why  the  Strand 
is  deserted.  My  question  is  answer- 
ed. Everybody  has  gone  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. I  shall  go  there  too,  and 
see  the  last  of  it  I  shall  spend  a 
})leasant  afternoon,  after  alL  I  shall 
meet  lots  of  fellows  I  know ;  I  shall 
dine  once  more  pleasantly  with  Mr. 
Hornsh;  I  shall  hear  the  closing 
musical  ceremony;  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  the  last  man  in  the  build- 
ing, that  I  may  boast  of  it  after- 
wards, and  then  perhap  I  shall  be 
able  to  reimburse  myself  for  all  the 
attendant  outlay,  by  making  an  ar- 
ticle of  my  experience,  and  sending  it 
to '  London  Society.' 

What  a  relief  it  is  on  a  dull  day 
like  this,  when  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  nobody  to  speak  to,  suddenly 
to  find  an  object— somethhig  to  in- 
terest you,  and  direct  your  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel !  A  minute  or 
two  ago  I  was  the  most  wretched 
being  in  the  Strand — ^which  is  saying 
something,  I  expect ;  but  now  I  am 
sitting  on  the  knife-board  of  a  three- 
horse  'bus,  as  gay,  as  cheerful,  and 
as  expectant  as  a  schoolboy  ^ing 
home  for  the  holidays.  It  is  so 
,  pleasant  to  get  out  of  one's  beaten 
track,  and  tread  new  paths.  Al- 
though I  am  in  the  Strand  every 
day  of  my  life,  it  suddenly  strikes 
me,  as  I  pass  Hungerford  Market, 
that  I  have  not  been  so  far  west  for 
six  months.  Hungerford  Market  has 
been  laid  in  ruins  since  I  was  herq 
last  On  the  occasion  of  my  very 
latest  visit  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Gatti  was 
still  dispensing  his  penny  ices  in  that 
grand  hall  of  his.    Now  that  grand 


hall  is  a  heap  ctf  rains,  and,  as  Ij 
ihe  end  of  the  street,  I  fiancy  I  can 
■ee  Mr.  Gatti,  Marius-like,  sittrng 
among  the  broken  bricks,  weenmg 
tor  his  Oarthage.  Carts  are  taking 
the  bricks  away.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity foot  a  buri(9sque  writer  to  make 
a  pun!  How  exhilarating  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  the  graceful  foun- 
tains of  TraflUgar  Square !  Howde- 
lightftd  to  see  King  George  still  con- 
tinuing to  ei^y  his  ride  up  Charing 
Cross  on  that  high '  metalled '  steed  of 
his !  And  now  ibe  Haymarket,  with 
its  Palaces  of  tiie  Seven  Senses,  all 
looking  80  dull,  and  dingy,  and 
shabby  in  the  daylight  How  inno- 
cent it  looks,  now  that  Vathek  has 
gone  home  to  bed,  and  the  reek  of 
his  debaucheries  has  cleared  off,  and 
ascoided  to  high  heaven!  I/>Td 
^Ihindreaiy's  peSace  on  the  rigbt 
sadly  wafits  a  new  coat  of  paint 
Perhaps  our  friend  Mr.  Asa  Trench- 
ard  never  has  an  (mportunity  of  see* 
ing  it  except  at  night,  when  the  gas 
isalighl^andthe  'loudest roars,' <)^ 
are  going  on.  If  he  will  oblige  tgf 
lookmg  at  it  in  the  day  from  ^^^?' 
positesideof  the  street,  I  *  guess '  he 
will  feel  ashamed  of  it  Somebo^ 
has  noticed  that  mollusoons  and 
crustaceous  edibles  have  a  strangely 
intimate    aasodation   with  vicioos 

Eleasures.  This  obaervatian  most 
ave  been  made  in  the  Haymarket 
Every  second  shop  is  an  emporiuin 
for  the  sale  of  lobsters  and  oysters  I 
Why  do  not  some  of  these  shops  ad- 
vertise the  *  severest  headaches,' •• 
the  shop  below  furnishes  the '  loudest 
roars?' 

Through  the  Circus  and  down 
Piccadilly,  until  we  come  to  that 
squat,  three-story,  stone-foced  hooflo, 
timidly  retiring  behind  gates  from 
the  street,  as  if  afraid  of  its  npise 
and  bustie.  The  omnibus  lider 
always  looks  about  him  here,  in 
the  hope  of  -catching  a  glimpse  w 
that  sturdy-looking  veteran  with 
the  whiskers  like  a  lion's  jobb^ 
who  is  often  to  be  seen  emergiog 
frtim  the  gate  on  the  back  of  » 
brown  cob.  The  drawing-room 
»  blinds  are  down,  the  shutters  are 
closed  in  that  little  room  where  the 
veteran  does  all  his  writing  at  a 
stand-up  desk,  the  outer  gate  i8 
shut,  and  the  driver,  divining  your 
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iJiongliliB^  jetkB  bis  bead  towards 
tbe  ngbt«  and  says-^' iTc's  out  of 
town,' 

Yes ;  be  is  at  Broadlands  to-day, 
giTiog  Saron  Tbieny  a  lesson  on 
politi^  economy  over  a  bottle  of 
old  port  Notwithstanding  the 
gout,  tbe  yeteran  cannot  take  kindly 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  claret  Yes; 
that  big  new  bouse  is  Baron  Boths- 
obild's,  and  that  perky  little  one  by 
the  side  of  it  is  Mr.  Ajitrobus's,  and 
while  the  driyer  (oyer  bis  shoulder) 
is  telling  me  bow  the  Baron  wanted 
to  buy  the  perky  little  bouse  to 
indude  in  bis  own,  and  how  Mr. 
Antrobua  wouldn't  let  him  haye  it, 
and  said  he'd  see  tiie  Baron  blowed 
first,  we  get  oyer  tbe  groimd  rapidly, 
leaye  tbe  bouse  that  Hudson  bunt 
to  the  ri^t,  rattle  away  through 
trucks  and  stalls  of  tbe  Brompton 
Boad,  and  here  we  are  at  the  bouse 
that  Eelk  and  Lucas  built 

Why,  it  is  half-past  three,  I  de- 
dare;  and  ibe  closing  ceremony  is 
to  take  place  at  four,  and  eyerybody 
is  to  be  cleared  out  by  fiye.  I  rush 
to  ibe  great  door,  tlm)w  down  my 
half-crown— which  the  man  rings 
an  the  top  of  the  tumstUe  distrust- 
fidly — and  find  myself,  before  I 
know  it,  standing  under  tbe  Eastern 
Dome.  £yery  part  of  the  bnilding 
seems  densely  packed  with  yisitors, 
and  tbe  great  throng  in  tbe  naye 
streaming  away  to  a  point  where 
it  grows  dim  and  spectral  in  the 
fog,  presents  something  like  a  reali- 
zation of  Martin's  picture  of  '  Bd- 
sbazzar'a  Feast,'  m  the  gallery 
yonder.  I  push  about  among  the 
stagnant  crowd  at  Minton's  foun- 
tain, and  soon  perceiye  that  no  one 
is  troubling  hunself  fo  go  round 
and  take  a  last  yiew  of  the  yahous 
sights.  They  haye  seen  them  all 
long  ago,  and  they  are  only  waiting 
now  for  tbe  closing  ceremonial. 
What  it  is  to  be,  or  where  it  is  to 
take  place,  no  one  seems  predsdy 
to  know;  but  it  is  to  happen  at 
four  o'clock,  and  their  patience 
must  soon  be  gratified,  for  it  is  now 
twenty  minutes  to  that  hour.  Hie 
odnobnes  are  yery  ezpansiyQ  and 
inconyenient  here  under  the  eastern 
dome,  and  Piesse  and  Lubin's  odours 
are  positiyely  suffocating.  I  have 
twenty  minutes  to  spare.     What 


shall  I  go  and  see  and  take  a  last 
farewell  look  at?  The  Tinted  Venus? 
No.  I  prefer  a  marble  statue  that 
has  not  bad  a  cup  of  weak  chocolate 
thrown  oyer  it  Tbe  Koh-i-noor? 
I  mutter  this  aloud,  and  a  police- 
man at  my  elbow  says— 

'Can't  get  within  a  mile. of  it; 
the  women  haye  been  swarming 
round  it  all  day  like  files  round  a 
sugar  eaak ;  pusbin'  in  among  'em 
is  like  running  agen  a  raiUng;  an 
Armstrong  pounder  couldn't  do  it' 

I  haye  it  Isball  scamper  through 
ibe  picture  galleries  once  more,  and 
haye  another  look  at  tbe '  ^lue  Boy ' 
and  the 'Sick  Child.'  Idon't^now 
whether  I  am  a  good  judge  of  pic*- 
tures  or  not ;  but  of  all  tbe  pictures 
in  the  ibdubition,  my  two  prime 
&yourites  are  the  '  Blue  Boy^  and 
the  '  Sick  Child.'  I  don't  care  about 
tbe  blue  iadcet  or  tbe  blue  '  breeks,* 
though  tney  are  doubtless  a  great 
triumph  oyer  the  stubbornness  of 
ultramarine,  but  tbe  boy's  &oe  is 
just  tiie  loyeliest  thing  I  eyer  saw 
upon  canvas.  Again,  I  don't  care 
twopence  iJx>ut  those  two  grim 
French  nurses  in  those  impossible 
great  fiapping  caps,  but  that  little, 
weak  child  'wearing  away'  before 
your  eyes  on  the  blanket,  is  sruely 
sudi  pitiful  tenderness  as  artist's 
pencil  neyer  expressed  before.  I 
shall  neyer  see  those  pictures  again, 
but  no  length  of  time  can  eyer  rub 
them  out  from  my  memory.  Ye 
who  possess  them  may  shut  them 
up  in  your  galleries,  but  I  shall  see 
them  stilL  I  baye  their  liying 
photographs  in  my  mind's  eye.  I 
care  not  to  see  more,  and  I  scamper 
away  through  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Bussia,  Norwi^,  and 
Sweden,  and  by  a  lucky  chance 
arriye  in  the  western  dome  just  aa 
tbe  dosing  ceremony  is  commencing. 
I  hurry  down  stairs  and  jdn  the 
crowd  under  tbe  doma  A  Prussian 
organ  is  grunting  out  the  symphony 
to '  God  Saye  the  Queen.'  A  miscd- 
laneous  crowd  of  ladies  in  doaks 
and  beayy  shawls  haye  collected 
in  a  huddled  mass  in  fixmt  of  the 
gallery.  Is  this  tbe  ceremony? 
Surdy  na  Surdy  the  dassaling 
ceremonial  of  the  ist  of  May  baa 
not  dwindled  down  to  this.  Tbe 
symphony  is  grunted  out,  and  a 
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lady  siiiger  b^JnB  the  first  veroe. 
Hate  are  removed  slowly  and  doubt- 
fully. '  Oh,  this  can't  be  the  cere- 
mony. It  must  be  some  people  in 
the  ^lery  having  a  "  lark  with  us.' 
No:  the  lady  proceeds  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  there  is  somebody 
conducting  —  conducting  with  a 
parasol,  1  think.  It  is  the  cere- 
mony. Oh  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion! From  all  parts  of  the 
building  ^e  people  are  now  strug- 
gling towards  the  Western  Dome. 
They  come  in  three  broad,  resistless 
streams,  from  the  nave,  from  the 
machinery,  annexe,  and  from  the 
department  of  the  ZoUverein.  The 
platform  under  the  dome  becomes 
«  sort  of  Bedan.  It  will  aocom- 
modate  perhaps  a  thousand  people, 
but  it  is  determined  that  it  shall 
Accommodate  ten  thousand.  I  can 
hear  the  crinolines  snapping  around 
me,  and  I  feel  the  shurp  point  of 
«  fractured  hoop  slowly  and  de- 
liberately penetrating  my  leg.  It 
is  useless  to  halloa,  for  the  people 
only  think  you  are  joining  m  the 
chorus.  Everybody  is  joining  in 
the  chorus  now,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  the  anthem  is  coming  to  an 
end.  I  shall  escape  from  the  thrall 
of  this  hoop  in  another  minute. 
Vain  thought!  Thousands  have 
come  up  at  the  last  moment—evi- 
dently from  the  dining-rooms— and  , 
they  insist  upon  an  '  encore.'  The 
demand  is  supported  by  cheers  and 
clapping  of  h^ds,  and  the  organ, 
as  if  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
its  last  appearance,  grunts  out  the 
symphony  again.  Once  more  we 
have  the  national  anthem  with  ^e 
intermittent  chorus,  and  I  submit 
myself  for  another  ten  minutes  U> 
unseen  surgery.  I  think  the  lady 
will  have  succeeded  in  taking  my 
leg  quite  oflf  before  they  have  done 
this  time.  But  it  appears  as  if 
they  are  never  to  have  done.  There 
is  a  cry  now  for  'Partant  pour  la 
Syrie.'  The  organ  is  ever  ready 
to  oblige;  so  are  the  singers;  and 
we  are  treated  to  the  national 
anthem  of  France.  Now  for  '  Kule 
Britannia:'  the  organ  is  most 
happy.  Now  for  '  Auld  Lang  Syne :' 
the  organ  could  not  think  of  dis- 
obliging us.  '"Yankee  Doodle!"' 
eried  one  solitary  voice :  the  organ 


gave  a  preliminary  grunt  as  if  going 
to  b^m,  but  was  checked  by  a 
general  laugh.  'No,  no,'  cried 
another  voice  —  * "  We  won't  go 
Home  till  Morning."  '  '  Bravo — 
hear,  hear.'  This,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  the  motto  and  resolve  of  the 
assembly.  It  was  gradually  getting 
dark,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
move.  The  crowd  under  the  dome 
was  as  dense  as  ever,  and  there  they 
stood  waiting  for  more  music,  or 
more  something.  An  individual — a 
Boyal  Commissioner  I  was  told — 
got  into  a  pulpit  and  shook  a  flag  at 
us  in  the  manner  of  an  old  woman 
driving  chickens  out  of  her  gardai 
by  flapping  her  apron  at  them  and 
saying,  'hush— ah.'  He  might  as 
well  have  shaken  his  flag  at  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  No ;  the  e^bitors, 
no  less  than  the  public,  seemed 
resolved  to  make  a  mght  of  it  The 
music  no  sooner  ceased  under  the 
Eastern  Dome  than  every  individual 
organ,  piano,  and  harmonium  in  tiie 
building  took  it  up  and  played 
away,  at  the  full  power  of  wind  and 
keys,  each  on  its  own  separate 
'  lKX)k.'  All  kinds  of  airs  and 
anthems  were  going  on  at  the  same 
moment  'God  save  the  Queen' 
here;  'Partant  pour  la  Syrie'  there; 
'  Bule  Britannia  over  yonder ;  '  The 
Bed,  White,  and  Blue'  overhead: 
why,  we  were  as  well  oflf  for  music 
as  tlie  old  woman  who  made  the 
&mous  equestrian  expedition  to 
Banbury.  The  Boyal  Commissioner 
was  evidently  getting  angry.  It 
was  getting  very  dark,  and  the 
people  at  Uie  stalls  were  hghting 
the  gas,  and  still  the  throng  of 
visitors  would  not  go.  At  l^igth 
the  Boyal  Commissioner  hit  upon  a 
grand  device.  He  went  and  set  all 
the  bells  a-ringing.  Now,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bells  in  the  building, 
some  of  them  nearly  as  big  as  'Great 
Tom.*  At  it  they  went— clash,  bang, 
ding  dong,  ting,  ting,  clash,  bang, 
in  such  a  Babylonian  jangle  of  dis- 
cord as  never  was  heard.  Meeting 
with  some  of  my  lost  friends,  I 
seized  this  opportunity  to  retire  to 
the  refreshment  department  as  far 
out  of  hearing  of  the  bells  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  commented 
lately  with  great  force  of  observation 
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upon  fhe  ghastly  aspect  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  feast  What  a  huge^ 
hideous  realization  of  his  picture 
was  here!  The  floor  was  furly 
sawdusted  with  crumbled  bread, 
watered  here  and  there  with  spilt 
beer.  Ham-bones  and  pieces  of 
cold  beef  lay  about  in  unsightly 
heaps  like  the  scattered  remnanta  of 
a  hecatomb.  Bones  of  fowls,  shreds 
of  salads,  and  the  stump-ends  of 
tongues  were  Uttered  about  the 
tables  amid  heaps  of  greasy  plates, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  shot  on 
to  the  splashed  and  stained  table- 
cloths like  rubbish  from  a  cart 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
heavy  and  pungent  with  the  stale 
odours  of  roast  and  boiled — roast, 
very  much  overdone,  predominating. 
The  bottles  on  the  counters  have 
been  drained  to  the  last  half  glass : 
four  of  them  have  to  be  emptied  to 
make  up  two  small  glasses  of 
brandy.  An  attempt  to  call  up 
Allsopp  from  the  vasty  deep  is  a 
complete  foilure.  The  only  response 
to  a  pull  at  the  ivory  handle  is  a 
ffurglmg  noise  in  the  pipe.  Allsopp 
has  run  out  The  nymphs  behind 
the  counters  wear  a  tired  and  lan- 
guid look.  They  scarcely  care  to 
take  your  money  now,  and  when 
they  do  take  it  they  forget  to  give 
you  the  change.  They  are  more 
occupied  with  the  officiids  and  stall- 
keepers  coming  round  to  bid  them 
good-bye  than  with  you,  a  stranger, 
coming  in  to  bother  for  brandy  and 
I»le  ale  on  such  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. 'Good-bye, Jane;'  'Good-bye, 
Susan,'  say  the  stall-keepers,  passing 
down  the  line  and  offering  their 
hands  for  a  final,  friendly  shake. 
'  See  you  again  tins  time  ten  years 
I  dare  say;'  and  'Fare  thee  well, 
my  own  Mary  Anne ;'  and  '  Give  us 
a  lock  of  your  hair,  my  dear,  to 
wear  next  my  heart  till  the  next 
Exhibition  of  1873.  Don't  go  and 
get  married,  now,  and  have  a  large 
fiimily,  or  I  shan't  speak  to  you.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and 
banter  about  these  leave-takings, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  hearts  of 
these  Exhibition  officials  are  'sad 
within,'  as  the  song  says ;  they  are 
sorry  that  it  is  all  over:  they  will 
have  to  look  out  for  new  situations 


to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  weeks, 
months  before  they  will  get  so  well 
suited. 

The  bells  are  still  janghng ;  they 
have  been  at  it  now  for  a  fall  half- 
hour  by  Bennett's  clock,  but  some 
two  or  three  thousand  people  are 
still  lingering  under  the  eastern 
dome  and  in  the  nave.  It  is  quite 
dark  now,  and  through  the  glass  of 
the  preat  dome  we  can  see  the  stars 
lookmg  down  upon  us.  Under 
those  circumstances  what  a  shame 
of  us  not  to  clear  out  and  go !  This 
is  clearly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  In- 
spector Durkin,  who  is  pushing 
about  among  us  and  trying  the  per- 
suasive force  of  '  Now  then,  gentle- 
men, gentlemen;  past  five  o'clock, 
gentiemen.'  But  each  of  the  two 
tiiousand  gentiemen  and  ladies  who 
are  lingering  under  the  dome  and  in 
the  nave  is  possessed  by  the  insane 
desire  to  be  the  last  person  in  the 
building,  and  consequently  no  one 
will  budge.  The  crowd  has  been  a 
moody  and  sHent  one  hitherto,  but 
now  the  monotony  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  pleasantiy  varied  by  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  a  cock  proceed- 
ing from  a  spot  near  the  fountain. 
The  crowd  begins  to  cheer  up:  the 
cock-crower  is  rewarded  with  a 
roimd  of  applause,  which  encourages 
some  one  else  to  mew  like  a  cat, 
some  one  else  to  bark  like  a  dog, 
and  still  some  one  else  to  bray  like 
a  donkey  (very  natural).  Mr.  In- 
spector Durkin  is  still  very  good- 
humoured  ;  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  give  three  cheers  for  Garibaldi, 
and  also  three  cheers  for  the  Pope, 
his  brow  becomes  clouded,  and  ne 
is  evidently  getting  uneasy  in  his 
mind.  Mr.  Inspector  thinks  he  can 
cope  with  us  now,  for  our  force  has 
sensibly  diminished  during  the  last 
ten  minutes.  He  beckons  to  his 
men,  and  they  come  at  his  command 
along  the  nave  and  up  the  steps  to 
the  platform.  They  drive  us  slowly 
before  them,  step  by  step,  inch  by 
inch,  to  the  doors.  I  oontirive  to  be 
one  of  the  last,  and  I  turn  and  take 
a  final  look.  The  next  moment  the 
doors  close  upon  us  with  a  bang.  I 
have  seen  the  last  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1863. 
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TO  LAUBA  PLATING. 

WHEN  o'er  the  chords  thy  fingers  steal, 
A  soul-less  statae  now  I  feel. 
And  now  a  sool  set  free! 
Thon  mleet  oyer  life  and  death. 
Mighty  as  over  souls  the  breath 
Of  some  great  sorcery. 

Then  the  TBSsal  airs  that  woo  thee. 
Hush  their  low  breath  hearkening  to  thee : 
In  delight  and  in  devotion. 
Pausing  from  her  whirling  motion; 
Nature,  in  enchanted  calm, 
Silently  drinks  the  floating  bahn. 
Sorceress,  her  heart  with  thy  tone 
Chaining — as  thine  eyes  my  own ! 

O'er  the  transport  tumnlt-driTen, 

Doth  the  music  gliding  swim ; 
From  the  strings,  as  from  their  heayen. 

Burst  the  new-born  seraphim. 
As  when  from  Chaos*  giant  arms  set  free, 
'Mid  the  Creation-storm,  ezultingly 
Sprang  sparkling  forth  the  orbs  of  light- 
So  streams  the  rich  tone  in  melodious  might 

Soffrgliding  now,  as  when  o'er  pebbles  glancing. 
The  silver  wave  goes  dancing ; 
Now  with  nugestic  swell,  and  strong. 
As  thunder  peals  in  organ  tones  along ; 
And  now  wiik  stormy  gush, 

As  down  the  rock,  in  foam,  the  whiiling  tortents  rush ; 
To  a  whisper  now 

Melts  it  amorously. 
Like  the  breeze  through  the  bough 

Of  the  aspen  tree ; 
Heayily  now,  and  with  a  moumftd  breath. 
Like  midnight's  wind  along  those  wastes  of  death. 
Where  Awe  the  wail  of  ghosts  lamenting  hears, 
And  slow  Cooytus  trails  the  stream  whose  waves  are  tears. 

Speak,  maiden,  speak ! — Oh,  art  thou  one  of  those 
Spirits  more  lofty  than  our  region  knows  ? 
Should  we  in  thine  the  mother-language  seek. 
Souls  in  Elysium  speak  ? 

SOHILLEB  (translated  hy  Sir  K  Buhoer^Lytkn). 
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Part  I.— Chbistmas  in  Town. 
flEN  the  DDcein!:«r  anow  that,  out  in  the 
open  coiuitij,  is  white  and  pure  as  an  angel's 
robe,  km,  in  migbty  London,  been  long 
sinco  ground  and  cliurned  blaqjc  by  the  iron 
hoofs  of  cab  hordes,  the  wheelfl  of  the  elongated 
omnibus,  and  tho  maMSy  weight  of  PickfoM's 
moimfamotiB  vans,  then  in  the  dim  dusk^  just 
after  the  blood-red  sun  has  gone  to  rest  over 
Kensington  way,  and  the  lamphghter  has  mil 
tlio  fire  &Tom  mile  to  mile  of  lamps,  old  Father 
Christmas  comes  gliding  hke  a  royal  pilgrim 
from  the  eitbnrbs,  and  a  univei^  iujstinct  of 
joy,  spreading  from  mile  to  mile  of  himian 
hearts,  tella  to  rich  and  poor  that  tlie  short 
but  blessed  reign  of  good  King  Chnstmaa  has 
once  more  commenced. 


Merry  ChristmoB. 


Everywhere  ihiongh  the  luini- 
nous  glooin  that  enwraps  London, 
the  good  Si)irit  that  at  this  season 
comes  to  bnng  peace  and  goodwill, 
and  wann  the  hard  heart,  and  make 
the  warm  heart  still  warmer,  looks 
down  and  blesses  all  who  wish  for 
that  blessing:  who  pray  for  it,  or 
who  are  wortlw  to  receive  it  The 
mayor  in  his  Mansion  House,  and 
the  beggar  in  his  lair,  both  rejoice 
that  Chinstmas  is  come  again.  The 
veiy  old  sextoness,  in  rmty  crape, 
ugly  as  a  ghoul  and  lean  as  a  skele- 
t^,  has  a  cheery  manner  about  her 
as  she  arranges  the  holly  branches 
in  the  chilly  and  lonely  old  church 
of  Cripplegate  Within,  smiling  and 
crooning,  as  she  places  the  shining 
green  l^Eives  with  the  little  sealing- 
wax  berries,  in  a  rejoicing  way  over 
the  dusty  marble  monument  of  the 
worthy  Alderman,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  sixteen  children,  rest  under 
that  enormous  marble  wine-cooler, 
over  which  the  dusty  cherubims 
shed  dirty  tears.  Even  the  very 
charity  boys,  in  the  fringed  blue 
muffin  cap  and  the  pewter  badges 
on  their  left  breasts,  dream  of  im- 
pending pudding,  and  smile  in  their 
prophetic  slumbers.  In  countless 
offices,  too,  portly  tradesmen  chuckle 
as  they  make  out  the  anTmRl  bill  that 
is  due  on  Monday,  and  is  to  render 
that  fast  young  guiu:dsman,Bothends, 
uncomfortable,  and  make  him  for 
some  time  dread  all  persons  with 
Jewish  noses.  The  very  flabbiest 
and  most  subservient  pauper  in  the 
pepper-end-salt  livery  of  Maryle- 
bone  workhouse  sits  musing  over 
the  stove  on  Christmas  Eve,  con- 
jecturing in  a  subdued  voice  as  to 
whether  the  beef  to-morrow  will 
be  soft,  or  stringy,  and  betting 
pinches  of  snuff  hopefully  on  the 
former  contingency. 

It  matters  little  what  the  weather 
is  like — it  may  be  a  green  Christ- 
mas, or  it  may  be  a  black  iron- 
bound  one— glidng  the  very  coals 
in  the  cellar,  and  hanging  in  icy 
spikes  from  ihe  water  cistem,  com- 
pelling Mr.  Briggs  to  bandage  it 
with  haybands;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  whole  earth  from  Labrador 
to  Lambeth  is  lapped  in  a  white 
shroud  of  snow,  and  that  there  is  a 
muffled  and  almost  solemn  stillness 


in  the  streets,  and  that  ihe  wheels 
are  clotted  and  dumb,  and  that  there 
is  snowball-throwing  in  the  sqnares, 
and  that  there  is  a  hush  everywheie 
in  the  great  dty  that  has  s(»n0tiiing 
religious  and  awfol  in  it,  as  if  tbe 
giant  city  was  near  its  hour  of  dis- 
solution, and  the  whole  world  was 
treading  soft  and  passing  through 
the   death  -  chamber '  wim  hushed 
voice,  nay,  aJmost  with  bated  breatJu 
Snow  or  rain,  cold  or  tepid,  ibe 
reign  of  Christmas  conunences  td- 
ways  at  the  same  time,  and  a  peace 
that  comes  from  heaven,  warms  our 
heart  and  brightens  our  eves. 

The  old  Norsemen,  whose  black 
sails,  centuries  ago,  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  our  Yorkshire  vil- 
lagers, celebrated  their  pagan  fes- 
tivals  at  Christmas  time,  amid 
burnt  homesteads,  plundered  abbeys, 
and  the  bodies  of  murdered  monks. 
Their  warriors,  sheathed  in  mail,  and 
maddened  with  mead  or  hydromel, 
danced  round  iheir  huge  fires,  or 
pelted  each  other,  as  tradition  tells 
us,  in  ferocious  mirth  with  the 
bones  of  oxen.  Even  the  Boman 
slaves  had  their  feasts  in  memory 
of  the  reign  of  Saturn  and  the 
bygone  golden  age,  when  we  all  ate 
acorns,  and  kings  paid  thdr  sub- 
jects for  the  pleasure  of  being 
allowed  to  rule  over  them.  The 
Saxons,  too,  had  their  great  church 
festivals,  when,  amid  gleaming 
tapers,  silver  thuribles  were  swung 
and  bells  tinkled,  and  prelates  pro- 
cessionized  in  garments  glistening 
with  gold. 

All  through  the  middle  ages, 
Christmas  in  London  was  a  great 
festival— from  the  time  that  St. 
John's  Wood  was  a  real  forest,  with 
wolves  in  it,  to  the  time  that  EmghtB- 
bridge  was  infested  with  highway- 
men, and  Marylebone  was  pure 
country.  It  was  at  Christmas  that 
our  Fkmfagenets  broke  lances  in 
Smithfield,  gave  banquets  at  the 
Tower,  danced  at  Baniard's  Castle, 
rode  in  state  over  London  Bridge,  or 
went  to  high  mass  at  Westminster. 
It  was  then  that  there  were  public 
games  in  Moorfields,  and  eating  and 
drinking  and  good  fellowship  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale :  and  the  poor 
were  not  forgotten ;  for  the  men  who 
clothed  in  steel  had  warm  hearts,  and 
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the  old  oonyentEH-fonntams  of  lazi- 
ness as  th^y  were — ^were  also  peren- 
nial fountains  of  charity. 

So  by  Pagan  or  Christian,  for 
long,  long  centuries,  has  Christmas 
time  be^  a  time  of  rejoicing  ip 
merry  England^  from  the  days  that 
we  liyed  in  Stonehenge  —  that 
draughtiest  building  in  me  world, 
as  my  friend  Butt  calls  it— to  the 
present  hour,  when  we  liye  in  brick 
packing-cases.  It  is  the  time  to 
open  heart  and  house,  and  shake 
hands  with  alienated  sons  and 
friends,  whom  small  enyies  and 
miserable  petty  hatreds  or  pre- 
judices have  estranged ;  it  is  a  tmie 
to  feel  home  dearer,  and  to  make  ^ood 
resolves  for  the  next  year;  it  is 
a  time  to  see  where  to  put  into 
port  and  careen;  to  look  to  your 
upper  tackle ;  to  examine  your  cnils ; 
to  re-Tictnal ;  toremoyethecarking 
barnacles  that  fret  into  life  and  im- 
pede one's  tranquil  progress  to 
eternity.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to 
haye  wese  ideal  moments  of  re- 
solye,  eyen  though  they  may  never 
bear  fruit  Such  days  are  indeed 
holy  days,  for  they  give  us  time  to 
repent  of  past  folhes;  moreover, 
what  is  better,  to  redeem  them. 
We  may  forget  sometimes  the 
higher  motives  of  the  festival,  that 
brought  'peace  to  all  mankind;' 
that  established  among  us  ages  ago, 
in  that  little  rocky  town  among  Sie 
olive  gardens,  the  highest  ideal  that 
man  can  attain  to;  but  the  simple 
lessons  of  the  time— the  joy  and 
goodwill— there  is  none  too  ignorant 
to  profit  by.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas 
it  would  be,  if  every  man  in  London 
determined  to  forgive  one  enemy, 
or  make  one  jperson  happy  besides 
himself  on  that  day !  Easy— almost 
a  smile  would  doit;  easy  forgive- 
ness—a  hand  stretched  out— and  yet 
before  nightMl  it  would  be  as  if  the 
'  Truce  of  God '  had  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  city;  and  in  that 
one  smile,  and  that  one  shake  of 
the  hand,  several  miUions  of  people 
would  have  done  more  to  spresul 

Practical  Christianiiy  than  has  been 
one  in  one  day  in  England  since 
the  martyrs  rose  to  heaven  from 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  that  day 
of  accomplished  good  would  be  for 
ever  boown  as  a  day  in  which  a 


great  nation  had  done  a  deed  more 
wonderfrd  than  the  bloodiest  vic- 
tory it  ever  won. 

We  who  work  when  we  choose, 
we  with  the  silver  spoons  in  our 
mouths,  we  who  but  move  frxim 
one  sort  of  pleasure  to  another, 
calling  one  work  and  the  other 
rest— the  one  the  season,  and  the 
other  not  the  season— cannot  under- 
stand the  hearty  animal  joy  w^ 
which  the  poor  greet  Chnstmas— 
rest,  paradise,  when  the  tired  body 
is  almost  a  whole  year  without  it,  for 
a  hearty  and  unstinted  dinner  is 
more  than  a  mere  pleasant  episode 
to  hearty  youths  and  children  who 
live  six  days  of  the  week  on  bread 
alone. 

There  are  a  certain  set  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  in  great  scorn  these 
kindly  views  of  what  Christmas  is 
to  the  majority,  and  ought  to  be  to 
all;  who,  cold,  selfish,  and  super- 
refined,  deride  the  innocent  joy  of 
the  poor,  whom  they  dare  to  despise, 
and  whom  they  are  wicked  enough 
to  sneer  at 

'Christmas,  ugh!  day  to  be 
marked  with  black  chaUc— brings 
nothing  but  bills— we  are  tired  of 
this  tidk  about  fat  turk^s,  country 
dances,  holly,  red  fsices— no  one 
dances  now— jolly  thing  a  fiunily 
party.  Christmas  is  exploded!  hate 
Chnstmas— we  have  had  enough 
of  it— it  is  all  very  well  in  panS)- 
mimes,  and  nowhere  else.' 

These  poor  fish-blooded  creatures 
would  sneer  down  Christmas— the 
joy  of  all  our  hearts— the  happiest 
and  purest  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  blood  in  all  generous,  warm 
hearts  turns  to  very  wine,  and  when 
even  our  gr^t  care-worn  city  seems 
to  leap  for  joy.  0  these  Liliputian 
cynics  are  like  so  many  lizards  round 
a  five-hundred-year-old  oak — they 
can  neither  bend  it  nor  destroy 
it! 

There  is  a  certain  great  Dutch 
painter  in  words  who  has  excelled 
himself  in  describing  the  glory  and 
luxury  of  a  London  Christinas. 
Every  shop  window  is  a  tableau,  a 
gratis  exhibition,  to  feast  the  eye  and 
delight  the  imagination  of  the  young 
street  Tantalus,  and  the  poor  Pan- 
dora who  has  let  hope  for  ever  fly ; 
to  make  the  rude  city  Sisyphus  with 
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his  burden  gape  and  staro.  He 
Bketchee  all  the  wonders  with  the 
child-like  delight,  and  the  healthy 
fire  of  true  all-sympathizing  genius 
—the  pot-bellied  baskets  c^  chest- 
mits,  lolling  at  the  doors ;  the  mddy, 
brown-&oed  Spanish  onions  shining 
like  friars ;  ^e  blooming  pyramids 
of  apples ;  the  mossy  ana  brown  fil- 
berta,  reminding  one  of  woodland 
walks;  the  sqnab  and  swarthy  biffins 
entreating  people  to  bny  and  eat — 
these  are  all  remembo^  in  his 
charming  fruit-piece,  which  sur- 
passes all  that  Van  Os,  or  Hnysom, 
or  Lanoe,eTerpainted--and  these  joys 
are  cdl  ponrea  forih  from  the  horn 
<^  Christmas.  Why,  lizard-hearted 
cynicling,  if  Christmas  brings  only 
<nie  kind  feeling  to  a  few  hearts,— 
if  through  its  exhilarating  atmo- 
sphere we  only  see  such  common 
objects  and  f^Rs  of  God  as  this 
genius  has  painted  for  us,  sweeter, 
brighter,  gayer, — ^then  has  Christmas 
not  be^  unblest,  or  that  sweet 
holiday  of  the  English  race  been  use- 
less, profitless.  May  God  bless  this 
Christmas  as  he  has  blessed  other 
Christmas-tides;  and  may  we  all 
sing  with  one  yoice  in  spite  of  all 
the  cynical  Spirits,  and  louder  than 
ever  too— 

*God  Ums  yon,  oitny  geDUemen, 
Let  nothing  yoa  ditmay !' 

as  the  hearfy  people  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
delightful  *  Chrisfinas  Carol '  do,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do  most  truly,  with  him 
that  Christmas  is  the  time  when 
want  is  most  keenly  felt,  because 
abundance  doth  then  most  rejoice, 
and  that  then  charity  and  good-will 
should  go  forth  over  the  world  scat- 
tering blessings  on  those  to  whom 
life  is  so  sad  and  wearisome. 

This  is  the  time  that  Kentish  rail- 
ways get  positively  choked  up  into 
stoppages  with  fet  turkeys— enor- 
mous birds,  who  have  devoted  their 
short  lives  to  getting  as  fet  as  pos- 
sible in  order,  by  their  death,  to 
fatten  and  prolong  the  life  of  many 
pleasant  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  as  for  Comhill,  and  London 
Bridge,  and  Newgate  Street,  they 
are  so  many  jostling  seas  of  Pickford 
vans,  full  of  barrels  of  oysters— deli- 
cions  bivalves,  that  die  pleasantly 
and  graciously  as  we  are  in  the 


very  act  of  swaUowing  them.  The 
poultry  men,  to  irritate  and  tempt 
men  to  make  presents  beyond  ih&r 
means,  stand  in  the  very  doors  oi 
their  idiops,  aggravating  us  by  pow- 
dering the  i»nk  breasts  of  fowls,  by 
snippmg  umSBelingly  the  featherless 
legs  of  geese,  and  hj  running 
skewers  with  dexterous  crafty 
through  the  bodies  of  httle  juries 
of  lans.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  an  eccentric  gentleman,  against 
whom  a  recent  writ  of  Dt  lunatieo 
was  issued,  began  his  career  of  ec- 
centricity lyyone  Christmas  eve  pur- 
chasing five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  turkeys  in  Newgate  Market, 
and  sending  them,  with  his  comph- 
ments,  to  all  the  persons  whose 
names  began  with  Z.,  that  he  could 
find  enumerated  in  Kelly's  Post- 
Office  Directoiy.  That  man  had  a 
slightly  muddled  brain,  but  his 
heart  must  have  been  a  i  at  the 
angelic  Lloyd's. 

Now  do  the  shops  assume  a  spor- 
tive and  gay  character,  and  the  more 
pantomimically  lavish  the  display 
the  more  like  Christmas  the  proprie- 
tor seems  to  think  he  has  made  his 
shop.  The  Chinese  merchant,  with 
the  gilt  tea-chest  newly  gilded  for 
the  occasion,  and  coloured  pla- 
cards with  neatly-figured  prices  rise, 
like  gardeners'  tallies,  mm.  pyra- 
mids of  oranges,  and  square  acres  of 
Tafilat  dates,  pink  and  white  plots 
of  sugar-plums,  and  gluey  bars  of 
'Bahat-lakoum.'  Lx  eatii^-houses, 
pale  calves'  heads  appear  with  golden 
lemons  in  their  mouths,  and  chains 
of  sausages  encircle  the  neck  of  the 
aldermanic  bird,  while  the  turtle,  in 
inner  chambers,  fiat  upon  his  back, 
and  white  as  a  watch-race,  lies  and 
ruminates  over  the  soft  warmth  and 
azure  brightness  of  those  native 
Indian  seas  of  his  that  shall  know 
him  no  more. 

The  sweetmeat  shops  too,  dear  to 
doctors  and  the  children  who  are 
heedless  of  their  doctrines,  glow  with 
many  colours.  Bonaparte's  ribs  re- 
mind us  of  Waterloo;  and  liqueur 
fruits  still  treasure  up  their  scented 
spirit,  to  make  others  ill,  as  they  of 
old  made  us ;  the  waxen  oyster  and 
carrot  dehght  the  easily  deceived 
young  botuust;  and  banefid  tof^, 
of  a  golden  brown,  still  reminds 
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ns  of  the  colour  of  that  dranght 
that  is  its  sure  follower  and  anti- 
dote. 

Now,  too,  in  stationers'  shops 
cheap  almanacs,  that  tell  you  all  yon 
^do  not  want  to  know,  and  dismiss  all 
you  do  with  noble  pOTsistency — 
compete  with  cartes  de  visite,  whose 
executors  have  so  strange  a  way  of 
equahzing  fiunes  and  shufiOing  to- 
gether ephemeral  reputations ;  Tom 
Sayers  and  Lord  John  Eussell,  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Leo- 
tard and  the  gorilla,  Mr.  Bellew  and 
Mr.  Boupell,  the  Benida  Boy  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Punshon. 

Now,  indeed,  eyerything  reminds 
us  that  in  all  places,  ^melher  in 
mine  or  lighthouse,  ship  at  sea  or 
lonely  foreign  station,  shrouded  with 
palm  trees ;  in  the  Nile  boat  and  in 
the  gleaming  Bouleyards;  wher- 
eyer,  mdeed,  Englishmen  are,  there 
Christmas  is  shortly  to  be  honoured, 
and  braye  men's  knees  to  be  bent  in 
worship,  as  so  many  centuries  ago 
the  Magi  bent  their  knees  in  the 
cayem  stable  of  the  lowly  inn  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  old  Pagans,  in  spite  of  all 
their  pamters  and  sculptors,  had  not 
half  as  clear  a  yision  of  their  Joyes 
and  Satums  as  we  haye  of  old  Father 
Christmas,  with  his  snow-coloured 
robes  and  his  crown  of  red-berried 
hoUy. 

He  stands  out  on  Christmas  Eye 
as  almost  a  yisible  guest  at  thou- 
sands of  happy  fiunily  parties,  where 
children  gambol  and  dance,  where 
all  hearts  beat  quicker  and  all  eyes 
sparkle  brighter;  for  the  light  that 
gleams  up  m  them  comes  from  the 
soul's  content 

The  cabs  that  dart  about  the 
London  streets  on  Christmas  eyes 
and  Christmas  nights  are  brimming 
with  happy  people,  happy  with  the 
happiness  of  the  season,  not  with  the 
stiff,  smiling,  artificial  happiness  of 
the  genteel  comedy  of  a  London 
season.  Blessings  on  dear  Christmas, 
for  showering,  eyen  for  one  day, 
so  much  happiness  upon  us. 


PabtIL 
Chbiotmas  in  the  Country. 

Long  before  Christmas,  the  Frost 
King  rears  his  green  banner  of  holly 
aloft  in  the  hedges:  not  that  the 
holly  trees  haye  not  been  there  all 
the  summer,  waiting  for  their  great 
monarch's  adyent,  but  that  now  that 
all  the  leayes  are  plucked  off,  and  the 
green  earth  is  left  shiyering  without  a 
feather  of  its  leafv  plumage,  and  only 
the  rusty-brown  beech  leayes  remain, 
the  green,  prickly  trees  show  more 
clearly,  and  stand  out  like  sturdy 
young  banner-bearers  in  their  prick- 
ly, shining  armour,  spotted  with 
blood-red  drops. 

And  to  them  comes  the  robin, 
whose  httle  breast,  the  beautiful  old 
l^end  of  the  monks  assures  us,  was 
first  stained  by  the  Sayiour's  blood 
as  it  stroye  to  pull  out  the  nail  that 
fastened  the  hand  to  the  cross— he 
comes  to  sing  his  sweet  little  doleful 
Christmas  carol  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  man,  till  one  is  inclined  to 
flEmcy  that  it  must  be  indeed  the  in- 
nocent but  transformed  soul  of  one  of 
the  '  Babes  in  the  Wood;'  and  now, 
too,  the  lonely  firs,  that  in  summer 
we  for^t  or  despise,  cheer  us  with 
their  kmdly  warmth,  and  shoot  forth 
their  twigs  like  so  many  green  crys- 
tals. 

And  now,  like  young  Druids,  the 
woodmen's  childi^  go  out  and  tear 
down  huge  spoils  of  holly  branches, 
some  of  which  go  tossing  by  wag- 
gonfuls  to  garland  London,  and 
others  to  the  home  church  of  Pipe- 
ton-cum-Tabor,  and  the  noble  old 
Tudor  manor-house  thereof. 

There  is  too,  I  haye  noticed, 
about  this  time,  in  country  yillages, 
a  remarkable  anxiety  perceptible 
among  maid-seryants  for  that  cu- 
rious little  parasite  of  the  oak  and 
apple  tree,  the  white-berried  mistle- 
toe. Polite  bakers,  whose  compli- 
ments are  as  flowery  as  their  £Eices, 
which  look  like  roses  after  a  snow- 
storm, inauire  eyerywhere  for  the 
ooyeted  plant;  and  as  for  the  blue- 
garbed  butcher,  he  driyes  about 
among  the  farmers,  in  mad  competi- 
tion for  the  same  y^etable. 

The  counlry  bands  b^in  to  strike 
the  chords  wiUi  yigorous  hands ;  and 
at  night,  from  behind  the  laurel 
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bushes  that  glitter  in  the  moon- 
shine, we  hear  their  rough  mnsic,  in- 
terspersed with  pompous  directions, 
much  coughing,  seu-applause,  and 
chattering;  yet  still  who  does  not 
delight  in  this  annual  ser^iade  when 
one  awakes  to  the  dismal  recitative 
of  *  The  Seyen  Sorrows '  or  the  stir- 
ring, religious  cheerfulness  of— 

'Ood  btov  joa,  meny  geoUemen, 
Let  Dothing  yoa  dlniuij.* 

For '  Uncle  Sam'  is  now  entirely  for- 
gotten; one's  'poor  feet'  are  no 
longer  pitied ;  the  bovine  ophicleide 
and  the  auemlous  fife  no  longer 
ask  me  '  Where  I'm  going  on  Sun- 
day?' 

I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  just 
under  tiie  broad  white  moon,  that 
my  fir-trees  bar  with  black,  on  the 
snow-carpet  that  covers  my  lawn, 
and  under  the  frozen  tears  of  the 
icicles  on  the  thatch  above  my  dial, 
stand  llie  waits,  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence and  on  me,  and  '  making  night 
hideous.'  There  is  the  old  serpent 
sitting  down  on  a  camp-stool,  his 
homv  and  chapped  fingers  opiiing 
tiie  huge  valves  of  keys;  there  is 
the  thin  flute-player,  with  his  head 
awry  and  his  mouth  attenuated  to 
the  embouchure  of  his  complaining 

Eipe  of  boxwood ;  there  is  the  violin 
ugging  his  instrument  with  his 
chin,  and  drawing  out  rough  Christ- 
mas music,  to  tell  us  that— 

*In  BeUielem  ft  diild  wis  born. 
Good  will  and  peace  to  ilL' 

Bless  them— bless  the  waits— who, 
though  they  do  murder  sleep,  and 
time  too  (which  is  worse  than  beat- 
ing it,  as  the  great  Mr.  Eemble  once 
ol»erved  to  an  angry  orchestra 
conductor)  —  bless  them,  because, 
through  firost  and  cold,  and  spite  of 
much  temptation  in  that  island  of  the 
sirens, '  the  Ring  of  Bells,'  the  waits 
come  on  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve, 
to  chant  the  dirge  of  midnight 
after  their  rude  £si^on  and  in  their 
simple  but  honest  way,  to  remind 
us  of  the  Magi  offerings— of  the  star 
tiiat  led  them— of  the  holy  child  in 
the  ro(^  manger— and  of  the  great 
tidings  that  came  in  such  a  night  as 
this  to  the  shepherds  watching  in 
those  very  stony  fields  round  httle 
Bethlehem,  where  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday  I   was   myself  wandering. 


Where  is  the  star  now  ?  I  see  tiie 
Twins  glittering  over  the  dark  elm 
trees,  and  the  giant  Orion  guarding^ 
them  with  lus  jewelled  belt  buckled 
around  him.  But  how  can  I  pick 
out  the  Magi's  star  from  that  vast  % 
field  of  planet-flowers  wherein,  its 
great  errand  accomplished,  it  blos- 
soms now  unnoticed  ? 

Sunday  comes,  and  finds  the  earth 
still  wrapped  in  its  white  shroud. 
The  snow,  perhaps,  is  fidling  in 
white  feathery  flakes,  so  light  tliat 
they  seem  scarcely  to  know  whether 
to  Ml  or  to  float  Snow  roofis  the 
cottages  and  the  bams,  the  stacks 
and  me  sheds ;  it  lies  in  swat^ies  on 
the  fir  boughs,  that  sometimes  spring 
up  from  under  that  temporary  mis- 
fortune of  theirs,  and  ruffle  off  the 
flakes  with  a  sLfting  rustle.  It  dots 
upon  the  spotted  laurel  leaves,  and 
its  swathes  roll  in  frozen  waves  up 
the  furrowed  lanes,  where  the  wag- 
gem,  if  it  move  at  all,  moves  in  so 
hearse-like  and  muffled  a  manner; 
it  lies  in  soft  slabs  over  the  great 
Corinthian  porch  of  Squire  Hanger's 
house,  and  nUs  up  all  the  ledges  'of 
the  louvre-boards  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  Pipeton-cum-Tabor. 

That  church  is  old— terribly  old — 
old  as  Edward  the  Confessor:  it  con- 
fesses to  being  as  old  as  that,  though 
the  Wars  of  we  Hoses  saw  the  nave 
rebuilt,  and  the  Bestoration  the 
south  chapel  restored.  The  tower, 
Mr.  Pugin,  an  excellent  judge,  once 
declared  to  be  abnost  unique;  it  is 
massy,  eqps^,  and  square;  nothing 
but  a  mme  of  gunpowder  or  an 
earthquake  could  shake  it;  as  for 
lightning,  it  hurts  it  no  more  than 
squibs  would  do  an  elephant  It 
has  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  an  old  friend  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  years'  standing — ^the  rusty 
black  yew-tree  below  in  the  church- 
yard— ^the  tree  with  the  pulpy  red 
berries  that  the  children  eat — ^the 
funereal  tree  that  no  sunshine  ever 
warms  into  a  smile.  The  tower  is  a 
blind  old  g^t,  with  but  one  idea — 
that  is,  the  idea  of  summoning  people 
to  ohurch  on  Sunday,  with  its  voice, 
which  is  the  one  half-cracked  jang- 
ling old  bell,  so  monotonous,  so 
clamorous,  so  untiring,  so  fretfid  if 
the  good  rector  is  but  a  few  mom^ts 
too  late. 
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Tai  the  rector  comes,  the  country 
people  in  their  clean  white  smocks, 
stand  and  chat  with  a  sprig  of  holly|in 
their  months,  fellow  to  the  very  one 
that  is  to  rise  like  a  plume  from  the 
^Mamelon  fort  of  the jplum-pudding 
a  few  honrs  hence.  The  very  graves 
look  less  mossy  and  brighter  than 
usual  this  Yule  tide— more  like  stone 
pages  of  Time's  diary,  or  mile-stones 
by  the  side  of  life's  road,  than  tomb- 
stones. The  little  dfusies,  white- 
frilled  and  innocent  as  children  on  a 
Sunday,  look  whiter  and  more  golden 
than  usual  because  we  look  at  them 
with  cheerfal  hearts  and  happy  holi- 
day eyes. 

And  now  that  the  bell  jangles 
quite  spitefully  and  fussily,  the  good 
rector,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Arthur  Greenoak, 
comes  sailing  up  the  walk  leading 
from  his  garden  gate  towards  the 
chtirch,  puffing  out  like  a  brave  old 
swan  in  his  clean  white  surplice,  the 
crimson  hood  of  Oxford  banding  his 
back  with  quite  an  heraldic  parti- 
colour. 

Directly  they  see  the  minister,  the 
country  youth  in  their  white  smocks 
and  fustian  jackets  tumble  at  once 
into  tiie  church,  for  all  the  world 
just  as  so  many  rabbits  playing  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes  would  do 
if  Farmer  Debenham's  sandy  terrier 
were  to  come  suddenly  in  sight  from 
behind  a  clump  of  furze.  The  good 
minister,  in  a  portly  way,  makes  in 
after  thmn.  Inistantiy  he  enters,  the 
organiste,  with  malice  prepense, 
dashes  nervously  at  the  overture, 
and  plays  him  in.  Soon  the  prayers 
begin— the  Christmas-day  service  is 
commenced. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is 
a  lay  element  always  perceptible  to 
me  in  a  Christmas-oiay  service— a 
sort  of  feeling  that  the  service  is  to 
be  followed  by  scenes  of  quiet  homely 
eigoymeni  There  is  more  chatting 
in  the  churchyard,  and  the  very  green 
arbour  from  which  the  rector 
preaches  leads  us  half  unconsdousl v 
to  thoughts  of  the  day,  although 
so  peculiarly  sacred,  being,  after  all, 
but  half  a  Sunday. 

The  church  boasts  a  perfect  spring- 
time of  evergreens.  Holly  glistens 
and  bristles  on  every  pew,  in  the 
organ-lofk,  and  round  the  be&y  door. 
It,  perhaps,  pricks  you  a  little,  but 


one  likes  to  be  pricked  hj  holly 
on  a  Christmas-day.  Presently,  the 
robin,  singing  on  the  leafless  tree 
outside  the  east  window,  will  be  the 
only  singer  left  in  or  near  the 
church.  The  congregation,  with  one 
consent,  will  be  bowing  ahnostidola- 
trously,  with  laughing  chatter  and 
babble  over  its  Christinas  beef  and 
pudding. 

In  the  rector's  drawing-room  are 
all  his  nephews  and  nieces  (young 
couples  and  old  people,  and  spinsters 
and  bachelors— soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  lawyers  and  doctors),  all  met 
once  more  to  see  each  other,  and  do 
honour  to  Father  Christmas. 

In  the  kitchen  below  there  is  even 
a  merrier,  certainly  a  noisier  party. 
The  butcher  of  Pipeton-cum-Tabor, 
the  tailor  of  ditto;  the  rector's 
gardener  and  coachman,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife— all  wait- 
ing with  ostentatious  indifference  for 
the  beef  being  dished.  Holly  glitters 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  bygone 
brass  candlesticks,  still  retainea  on 
full-pay  as  kitchen  ornaments,  glitter 
also,  in  good-humoured  rivalry.  The 
blue  willows  of  the  crockery  are 
framed  in  laurels,  and  so  are  the 
pewter  salt-cellars  and  the  plated 
dish-covers.  The  dock  is  frilled 
with  laurustinas,  and  the  roof-beams 
— from  whence  the  bacon  threatens 
you  with  death— are  bowered  with 
evergreens;  and  in  the  centre,  the 
TBTv  blossom  of  the  whole,  dangles 
witn  shy  innocence,  the  hollow-ber- 
ried mistletoe— the  mystic  shrub, 
sacred  to  love  and  hope. 

Already— and  it  is  now  scarce  one 
o'clock— it  has  been  consecrated  by 
an  eager  votary— I  refer  to  the 
parish-clerk — whose  love  has  so  long 
railed  to  meet  with  a  response.  It 
was  he— yes,  he— who  first,  with 
rough  yet  honest  gallantry,  on  ar- 
riving ran  up  to  Jemima  the  cook, 
dragged  her  beneath  the  unconscious 
plant  that  tells  no  secret,  and  there, 
m  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  of 
Pipeton-cum-Tabor,  did  inflict  a 
bouncing  and  resounding  kiss  on 
the  fiur  red  cushion  of  Jemima's 
blushing  and,  I  may  say,  fiery  cheek. 

After  dinner,  the  butcher  will  kiss 
Maiy,  and  the  schoolmaster  the 
butcher's  wife,  and  the  taflor  the 
schoolmaster's  wife,  and  the  coach- 
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Pabt  I. — Cmsistmib  m  Town. 
HEN  the  December  snow  that,  out  in  the 
oj^en  country,  is  white  and  pure  as  an  angel's 
robe,  hns,  in  mighty  London,  lieen  Jong 
Rince  ground  and  cknmed  blaok  by  the  iron 
hoofe  of  cab  lioraea,  the  wheels  of  the  elongated 
omnibuB,  and  the  massy  weight  of  Pickford's 
mountainoun  Taus,  then  in  the  dim  dusk,  just 
after  the  blood-red  eun  hm  gone  to  rest  over 
Kensington  way,  and  the  lamplighter  ha.'s  run 
the  fire  from  milo  to  aiUe  of  lamps,  old  Father 
CtuistmaB  comes  gliding  like  a  royal  pilgrim 
from  the  suburba,  and  a  um'yersal  instinct  of 
joy,  spreading  from  mile  to  mile  of  hiunan 
hearts,  tells  to  rich  and  poor  that  the  short 
but  l>leseed  reign  of  good  King  ChiiBtmaa  has 
once  more  commenoed. 
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to  gJTe  a  sboat,  I  felt  a  nenroiui 
hand  grip  my  gorge.  I  oonld  not 
move,  and  I  saw  leaning  oyer  me  a 
hideooB  phantom  !—4eaimig  OTer  me 
with  a  drawn  sdmitar  in  its  hand, 
and  the  point  resting  on  my  throatl 
Its  Uce  was  like  a  skull,  and  had 
crael,  brilliant,  Tioions  eyes:  the 
whole  sorfiftce  of  it  was  illmninated 
with  a  pale  bine,  greenish,  fiery 
colour;  it  mesmerized  and  fisMci- 
nated  me  with  its  cruel  sinister 
glance,  and  then  whispeored  some- 
thing in  Hindostanee  which  I  could 
not  at  first  understand,  for  its  teeth 
chattered  so  as  it  spoke  that  I  could 
not  catch  a  sin^^e  word.  Seeing 
this,  it  leant  doeer  orer  me,  and 
putting  its  aim  around  my  neck 
said:  "  Utter  a  word, or  make  a  sign, 
and  thee  and  thy  men  will  be  blown 
to  the  skies.  This  place  is  under- 
mined, and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
gunpowder  are  beneath  heie  I" 

'It  then  let  go  its  hold,  and  turn- 
ing its  front  to  the  moon,  grinned 
and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  it,  rolled 
its  eyes  horribly,  then,  by  a  motion, 
bade  me  follow  it 

'  How  I  obeyed  so  unresistingly  I 
cannot  now  account  for,  but  certain 
it  is  that  I  arose  from  my  couch 
carefully  and  followed  with  this 
yague  feeling—the  place  may  be 
undermined:  if  lost  myself,  can  I 
saye  the  men? 

'We  passed  warily  through  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  eluding  the  sen- 
tries. When  we  had  passed  the  last 
sentinel  by  about  two  hundred  yards 
the  spectral  figure  stopped  suddenly, 
and  putting  its  hand  femiliarly  on 
my  shoulder,  said,  "  Thou'rt  trem- 
bling. Sahib:  do  as  I  bid  thee,  and 
thou'lt  neyer  haye  reason  to  repent 
thy  yisit  to  the  Mosque  1  Follow 
me."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  we 
entered  a  cluster  of  cactus  and 
prickly  pear  bushes,  and  after  seek- 
ing awhile,  the  plumtom  bade  me 
seize  a  cactus  before  which  we  had 
halted,  and  pull  it  out  by  the  roots. 
As  I  grasped  the  foliage  on  one  side 
it  seized  the  other,  and  after  a  few 
jerks  the  plant  came  out;  but  I 
found  that  it  was  planted  in  a  kind 
of  tub,  and  in  the  place  from  whence 
it  came  I  beheld  a  round  stone  with 
an  iron  ring  festened  in  it.  Be- 
wildered as  I  was  I  could  not  help. 


neyertfadess,  thinking  of  "Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderfrd  Lamp,"  and 
wondered  I  had  eyer  doubted  the 
yeradty  of  that  narratiye. 

'  I  then  saw  my  hideous  ocm- 
panion  put  his  bony  hand  through 
the  ring  and  lift  the  stone,  whan  I 
beheld  a  narrow  flight  of  st^  lead- 
ing down  into  a  yimlt 

'"Descend,  Sahib,"  said  my 
guide ;  and  as  I  obeyed  he  Ic^y^ed 
me,  and  I  heard  him  beating  a  stone 
to  obtain  a  light 

'Hardly  had  I  descended  fimir 
steps  before  I  heard  a  foarfiil  roar- 
ing and  whining.  Through  the 
obscurity  I  distinguished  burning, 
flashing  eyes,  which,  from  erpe- 
rience  I  kbew  to  be  those  of  fefane 
animals;  and  then  there  came  to 
me  the  sickly,  putrid  odour  of  a 
charnel-house,  and  the  filthy  efflu- 
yium  emitted  by  animals  kc^  con- 
fined. My  heart  came  to  my  mouth* 
I  attempted  to  rush  back  up  the 
st^,  when  a  yiolent  thrust  pre- 
dpitided  me  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  I  Ml  headlong  among  what  I 
recognised  to  be,  by  the  toudi, 
humid,  slimy  bonesl  The  roaring 
of  animals  now  redouUed,  echoed 
by  the  walls  of  the  cayem,  and 
stunned,  bruised,  and  aktoned,  I 
swooned. 


'When  I  recoyered  my  senses  I 
felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  place  I 
was  in,  was  now  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  I  breathed  the  perfrone 
of  delicious  incense  burning,  oyer- 
powering  the  reyolting  odours  I  had 
first  encountered.  Whilst  rubbing 
my  eyes  to  conyince  myself  I  was 
not  dreaming,  I  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  timidly  looked  about 
me.  I  was  in  a  large  yault,  the 
floor  of  which  was  coyered  with 
human  bones.  Immediately  before 
me  was  a  cage  holding  three  gigan- 
tic cheetahs;  alongside  of  it  were 
seyeral  coffers  filled  with  gold  and 
silyer,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  Hanging  on  the 
walls  were  rich  brocades  and  costly 
furs— in  fi^i^  &bulous  treasures — 
and  immediately  facing  the  step 
hung  a  skeleton  with  a  nail  driven 
through  its  skull,  and  a  yard 
from  me  stood  my  strange  guide. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  hideous 
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&ce  that  had  so  terrified  me,  and 
when  I  looked  at  him  I  reco^used 
the  native  who  had  brought  wat^v 
melons  to  onr  camp !  Boiling  with 
indignation  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
and  was  about  seizing  a  poignard 
I  saw  near  me  on  the  wall,  when 
he  presented  a  pistol  at  my  head, 
and  in  a  stem  Toice  called  cm  me 
to  stand  still.  "Sahib,"  said  he, 
"now  you  understand  who  haunts 
the  Mosque;  now  you  see  the  genie, 
and  here  you  see  the  hidden  wealth  I 
Be  reassured:  had  I  wished  you 
harm  I  could  whilst  you  were 
senseless  haye  given  you  to  these 
beasts  who  haye  made  many  meals 
of  timorous  wretches  that  haye  at- 
tempted to  discover  these  treasures. 
I  could  have  nailed  you  to  these 
walls  like  yonder  Hindu,  who,  when 
alive  would  have  betrayed  me. 
But  listen  to  me.  Hunger  and  pri- 
vation have  I  suffered  amidst  such 
treasures!  nor  night  nor  day  have 
I  known  rest  since  these  hounds  of 
Hell  have  been  butchering  your 
countrymen  and  plundering  all 
people  of  wealth.  The  fear  of  cer^ 
tain  death,  of  cruel,  ignominious 
death,  hath  never  shaken  my  reso- 
lution to  stay  aloof  from  such  foul 
crimes  as  my  countrymen  have 
committed.  And  now,  weaiy,  sick, 
gnawed  with  ague,  I  have  come  to 
you.  Sahib.  I  can  no  longer  hold 
here.  To  you  I  throw  off  this 
hideous  mask,  with  which  I  have 
for  moons  made  the  ruins  frightftd. 
Save  me!  Transport  these  coffers 
by  break  of  day  to  a  safe  retreat, 
and  one  half  do  I  give  you!  Oh! 
refuse  me  not!  your  men  need  not 
know  what  they  contain,  and  you 
will  be  rich  as  a  Nabob!" 

'  The  sincere,  earnest  way  in  which 
the  native  delivered  the  above  com- 
pletely reassured  me.  I  understood 
now  tiie  awftd  vision  I  had  seen, 
and  the  motives  that  made  this  rt\nx\ 
act  so ;  and  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  was  willing  to  protect  him  and 
his  treasures,  but  that  I  could  not 
accept  of  anything,  as  our  military 
laws  forbid  me  doing  so;  and  I 
concluded  by  assuring  him  that 
I  could  not  stir  from  my  post  for 
the  present;  that  as  a  British 
soldier  I  was  bound  to  stick  to 
my  duty;  and  I  proposed  return- 


ing to  our  camp  and  having  his 
coffers  transferred  thence.  When 
he  heard  my  answer  he  grew  singu- 
larly excited,  swore  that  we  should 
all  be  butchered  if  we  remained 
where  we  were  another  day,  and 
with  a  rant  exclaimed,  "  Sahib,  be- 
ware how  thou  tiiflest  with  me! 
Knowest  thou  that  with  half  this 
wealth  I  could  purchase  the  blood 
of  all  thy  countrymen  in  India?  fee 
men  to  do  such  deeds  as  would 
horrify  even  the  demons  of  Cawn- 

pore? Still  thou  refusest?  . . . 

Then,  by  Mahomed,  thou'rt  undone! 

....  My  secret  dies  with  thee ! 

Out  of  this  thou  stirr'st  not :  a  pen- 
dant to  yonder  wretch  thou'lt  be." 

'Before  he  could  utter  anotiier 
word  I  sprang  at  his  throat;  witii 
all  my  might  I  wrung  his  gorge; 
with  all  my  strength  and  energy 
I  choked  his  cries-  fearfully  we 
struggled  around  that  vault,  our 
heads  alternately  dashing  against 
the  bars  confining  the  roaring  chee- 
tahs :  till  my  hands  grew  benumbed, 
and  my  strength  began  to  &iL  .... 
With  one  wrenching  effort  he  threw 
me  on  my  back  and  seizing  my 
wrists,  exclaimed  with  a  yell  of 
fiendish  rage :  "  Och !  if  s  a  choking 
of  me  that  yer  doin'  entirely.  Be 
quait  now,  captin.  Why  didn't  yer 
say  'Whiskey'  if  yer  wanted  me?" 

'And  so  it  was.  I  had  been  doing 
my  beet  to  strangle  Mike!  Those 
horrible  accounts  of  massacres  had, 
as  I  said  before,  given  me  a  kind  of 
delirious  fever,  and  that  was  the 
awftd,  morbid  nightmare  I  expe- 
rienced, but  experienced  with  such 
a  semblance  of  reaUty  as,  I  fear,  I 

have  been  unable  to  describe.' 

•         *         •        «        » 

And  that  is  the  tale  Frank  told 
us.  Isn't  it  sweet?  He  proposed 
telling  another  one  quite  different, 
and  rather  worse,  but  we  objected— 
wouldn't  you? 

And  now,  before  I  close  this,  I 
must  tell  you  of  a  Christmas  game 
Ajny  Lisden  suggested  the  other 
night  It's  a  gan^  to  tease  the 
gentlemen  when  th^  come  up  from 
their  wine  after  dinner.  We  call  it 
'Consolation,'  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
game  at  forfeits,  only  that  the  for- 
m\»  are  to  be  paid  by  the  gentle- 
men in  money,  and  if  you  read  it. 
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you  will  Tmderatand  what  was  done 
with  the  money  thus  collected ;  so 
here  is 

THE  GAME  OF  CONSOLATION. 
Dramatis  Persona. 

Sphinx— A  prettj  young  lady  who  as- 
saults all  masculine  passengers, and  is  willing 
to  devour  them. 

Consolation  —  If  possible  a  prettier 
young  lady,  willing  to  console  ererybody. 

Sangrado  —  (Cashier  and  Phlebota- 
miste),  any  young  lady. 

Purveyors-inrSrdinary  to  Sphinx — ^Two 
or  more  decoying  ladies. 

Attendants  on  Consolation — A  few  gush- 
ing girls. 

Sybarites — Old  and  young  gentlemen. 


'Whilst  the  gentlemeQ aie  down- 
stairs  sipping  Port  and  Biirg:midy, 
nodding  and  winking  at  one  another^ 
the  ladies  in  the  diawing-room,  in- 
stead  of  talking  about  fine  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  snzmising  who 
vnU  or  who  won't  next,  basy  them- 
selves composing  an  acrostie  snUr- 
able  for  tl^  occasion  which  CTeiy 
gentleman  is  to  be  asked  to  ezplaiu 
when  he  comes  np  to  take  caSee, 
fidling  to  do  which  he  is  to  pay  a 
fine. 

After  the  lady  of  the  honae  has 
sent  about  half  a  dozen  times  to 
warn  cea  Messieurs  that  cofiSBe  is 
ready,  it  will  be  about  time  for  the 
performers  to  take  their  places. 


Sphinx  sits  in  a  chair  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  endeayours  to 
look  as  wicked  as  possible. 

Consdlatum  sits  at  the  piano, 
and  plays  and  sings  Bossini's 
Carita,  and  looks  'as  though  but- 
ter wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth.' 
Around  her  stand  her  attendants 
turning  over  the  music,  and  each  in 
turn  singing  or  playing. 


Sangrado  sits  between  Sphinx 
and  Consolation,  so  that  nobody  can 
get  firom  one  to  the  other  without 
passing  her,  and  the  Purveyor9-4n- 
ordinary  to  the  Sphinx  cautiously 
await  tiie  first  Sybarite  that  shows 
his  nose  (of  any  colour)  this  side 
the  door:  they  seize  the  unlu(^ 
wight,  drag  him  violently  to  the 
Sphinx  who  looks  as  though  she 
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would  scnmch  him.  (The  lady 
playing  the  part  of  Sphinx  must 
never  smile,  but  may  use  her  own 
discretion  about  showing  her  teeth 
or  nails.)  With  a  terrible  voice  she 
bids  tiie  victim  kneel,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  him  the  following 
questions : — 

'Have  you  had  a  good  dinner?' 
(The  response  will  probably  be  in- 
audible or  confused:  however,  you 
can  presume  it  will  be—) 

'Yesh.' 

'Good  wine?' 

'Yesh.' 

'Plenty  of  it?' 

'Lotsh.' 

'  Comfortable  fire  in  the  room?' 

•Vewy.' 

'  So  you  don't  feel  cold  or  hungry 
this  fixJsty  nights 
'  'Notabish.' 

'Then  1  know  some  people  that 
do;  and,  mark  me!  if  you  cannot 
discover  what  words  the  first  letters 
of  the  following  lines  form,  then 
prepare  to  fork  out!  (that's  the 
actual  word  Louisa  Anderly  used). 
Now  listen : — 

*  L  et  each  kind  good  man  approach, 
A  ud  listen  to  the  qnestlon  we  Mk  : 
N  or  fear  be  be  cheated,  deceived, 
C  ozened,  Bcratched,  or  devoured, 
A  B  though  ho  were  a  poor  Thebean 
S  harp  wits  only  do  we  require, 
H  aving  sense  to  see  and  understand, 
I  n  the  game  we  now  propound : 
R  igbt  honourable  intentions, 
£  ncysted  in  shocking  verses  I 

'And  now: — 

C  an  you  tell  me  pray, 

A  nd  explain  succinctly 

(L  eaving  aside  paraphrases) 

I  mmediately  and  clearly, 

C  an  you  tell  me  I  say, 

0  f  what  are  most  shirts  made?' 

[Note  to  the  Editor. — ^This  Acrostic  was 
composed  by  Fanny  Gore,  Amy  Lisden, 
Louisn  Anderley,  Georgina  Gore  and  myself. 
Now,  ifjny  of  your  *  finger  rappers '  dare 
find  ^UHirith  it,  as  sure  as  buttons  come 
off,  we'l^-nub  them  at  the  next  conversa- 
zione we  meet  them  at, — N.B.  We  had  such 
a  loolc  in  the  Dictionary  ailer  Encysted  Q 

Five  minutes  are  given  the  wretch 
to  discover  the  words  (of  course  he 
does  not  see  them  on  paper).  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  cannot 
'see  it,'  he  is  condemned  to  be  bled, 


and  handed  over  to  Sangrado,  who, 
whilst  another  Sybarite  is  being^ 
tried  by  Sphinx,  explains,  in  a  whis- 
per, that  the  first  letters  of  ihe  4th, 
5  th,  6th,  7th  lines  are  o-a-s-h,  and 
the  8  th,  9  th,  loth  the  ibe  oVihe 
ladies,  if  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  that  the  whole 
means  lanoashibb  gaugo.  If  tiie 
victim  allows  himself  to  be  bled 
properly,  he  is  recommended  ta 
the  mercy  of  Consolation,  who 
then  extends  her  'lily-white  hand,' 
and  allows  him  to  kiss  it,  and  her 
attendants  then  proceed  to  sweeten 
and  milken  tea  or  coffee,  and  so  on 
to  all  the  gentlemen.  Of  course  I 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  game,  but  the  fan 
consists  in  the  by-play  of  all  the 
performers;  besides,  you  can  add 
and  take  away,  according  to  fimcy. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it?  some 
of  the  gentlemen  knew  the  words, 
and  yet  pretended  th^  didn't,  and 
(it  only  shows  how  pierverse  you 
men  ore)  preferred  paying  a  forfeit 
just  for  tne  sake  of  kissmg  Georgina's 

N.B. — The  game  invariably  ter- 
minates with  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the]  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
has  a  pretty  nama  Dr.  Tirens,  who 
is  with  us,  edified  the  ladies  by 
giving  them  His  Worship's  name  in 
every  language.  In  Greek,  p6dov; 
in  Arabian,  rod;  in  Latin,  rosa;  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bus- 
sian,  rosa ;  Polish,  roza ;  French  and 
Damsh,  rose;  Swedish,  ros;  Dutch, 
roos,  1  wonder  what  it  is  in  Double 
Dutch?  Well,  we  signed  our  letter 
to  Bosa,  in  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
men, thus:  'From  a  few  animals 
which  go  upon  four  feet  in  the 
morning,  upon  two  at  noon,  and 
upon  three  at  nighi' 

AdHo  Carissimo;  and  mind,  Snow^ 
drop— not  Ocdanihus, 

P.S. — In  answer  to  your  last  la- 
conic, I  might  say  indiscreet  inquiry, 
I  object  to  saying  how  much  F.  and 
B.  gave,  but  it  affords  me  much 
satiiShction  to  find  you  wrong  in 
your  surmises  '  that  Mr.  Shuttlerich 
of  Manchester  gave  more  than  any- 
body else'— quite  on  the  contrary! 
...  so  there. 
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'  HEN  you  go  to  see  mj 
Christnuis  borleBqne    a^ 

the  Theatre  Boyal , 

you  will  laugh  oonsumed- 
ly— at  least  Ihope  yon  will 
— and  when  you  are  oom- 
ing  down  the  stair  after 
'shall  doubt- 
remark  to 
'.  have  heard 
you  remark  to  a  frieod 
on  preTious  occasions — 
'  An  amusing  trifle,  passes 
away  an  hour  pleasantly ; 
but  really  great  nonsense 
when  you  think  of  it' 

A  trifle,  is  it?  Great 
nonsense  when  you  tJiink 
of  it  ?  Well,  perhaps  you 
will  oblige  me  by  thinking 
of  it  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  that  trifling  Christmas  burlesque  bas  heai 
sitting  upon  my  shoulders  like  an  old  man  of  tiie  sea,  ever  since  Midsummer ; 
that  it  has  monopolized  my  whole  energies  for  more  than  a  month ;  that  it 
has  put  my  brain  to  the  torture  of  the  rack;  that  it  has  caused  me  long 
days  of  toil,  and  longer  nights  of  sleepless  thought;  that  it  has  worried  my 
very  heart  out  of  me,  made  me  sour,  cross,  and  misanthropical,  and  driven 
me  to  do  what  my  soul  abhors— to  use  bad  words?  Perhaps  you  think  I 
use  bad  words  enough  in  the  burlesque.  They  are  nothing  to  the  words  that 
have  escaped  me  when  a  pun  has  obstinately  declined  to  fit  into  the  ten- 
syllabic  line,  or  when  I  have  had  to  alter  a  whole  scene  to  suit  the  &ncy  of 
the  leading  lady  or  the  leading  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  show  you  the 
manuscript  with  all  those  bed  words  duly  set  down  in  the  places  where 
they  natiually  arose.  I  don't  think  the  chamberlain  would  nave  licensed 
that  original  copy. 

Bless  you,  sir,  you  have  no  idea  what  hard  work  it  is  writing  a  burlesque, 
trifle  as  it  is  when  all  is  done.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have  only  to  please 
myself  and  the  manager.  There  you  make  a  very  great  mistake.  I  have 
to  please  a  score  of  people,  myself  very  often  least  of  alL  First  and  foremost, 
I  have  to  suit  the  manager  with  a  subject  In  June  last,  when  I  went  to 
break&st  with  him  and  talk  over  the  matter,  I  suggested  a  story  on  which 
I  had  set  my  heart  I  saw  my  way  to  it  clearly ;  I  had  mapped  out  all 
the  scenes,  I  had  fitted  all  the  members  of  the  company  to  a  hair.  Above 
all,  certain  incidents  and  topics  belonging  to  it»  promised  a  mine  of  new 
puQS.  That,  let  me  tell  you,  was  an  important  desideratum ;  for  now-a-days 
the  pun  mines  are  nearly  all  worked  out  But  do  you  think  the  manager 
would  have  that  subject  ?  No.  He  had  a  subject  of  his  own-— on^of  those 
which  look  pronusing  at  the  first  glance,  but  which,  when  yotKome  to 
work  them  out,  prove  exceedingly  diflSicult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable. 
But  even  then  I  am  not  left  to  myself.  I  know  what  I  shisdl  have  to  &ce 
when  the  piece  comes  to  be  read  and  cast  I  know  that  Miss  B.  will  throw 
up  her  part  if  it  be  not,  as  to  lines,  points,  and  puns,  exactly  as  good  a  one 
as  Miss  A.'s.  Both  those  ladies  love  to  appear  in  male  attire,  and  look  saucy 
in  the  sauciest  dress  of  the  sauciest  period  of  history.  Supposing  I  am 
compelled  to  condemn  one  of  them  to  the  petticoats  properly  appertaining 
to  her  sex :  she  will  be  my  enemy  from  that  moment  She  will  hate  me,  and 
she  will  hate  her  more  fortunate  sister  who  gets  the  blue  satin  trunks  and 
the  striped  stockings.    What  makes  this  dread  certainty  more  unpleasant 
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to  contemplate  is  the  dicnmstance 
ihatj  while  the  piece  is  being  written, 
I  am  in  great  &yotir  with  both  these 
ladies.     Wheneyer  I  meet  them, 
th^  shake  hands  with  me  with 
impreasiye  warmth,  and  smile  upon 
me  in  the  most  sedoctiye  manner 
leith  those  glittering  black  eyes  of 
theirs,  Tmtill  am  almost  inclined 
to  fitncy  th^  are  both  oyer  head 
and  ears  in  loye  with  me.    As  th^ 
oome  tripping  up  to  me,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  laying  their  pretty, 
white,  sparkling  fingers  upon  my 
arm,  looking  up  wiu  arched  eye- 
brows into  my  moe,  and  whispering 
in  coaxing  tones  a  hope  that  I  will 
write  them  good  parts,  I  feel  how 
happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  only 
giye  blue  satin  trunks  and  striped 
fltockings  to  both.    I  oyerhear  Miss 
B.  say  to  the  second  walking  lady 
that  I  am  'quite  handsome.*^  But 
there  is  only  one  Prince  Frettypet 
in  the  piece,  and  Miss  A.  is  sure 
to  haye  the  part,  and  after  the  read- 
ing I  shall  be  scowled  upon  by 
Miss   B.,  who  will  retire  into  a 
comer  and  inform  the  second  low 
oomedian—not  in  a  whisper— that 
I  am  an  ugly  brute.     Don't  ima- 
gine that  I  shall  be  fully  consoled 
by  the  &your  of  Miss  A.     Your 
leading  lady,  or  gentleman,  is  as 
insatiate  as  a  boa  constrictor.    Miss 
A.  has  carried  off  the  blue  trunks, 
the  striped  stockings,  and  a  part 
of  forty  lengths;   but  the   songs 
haye  yet  to  be  allotted.    Will  she 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  her  powers 
in  a  yocal  rendering  of  the '  Gamiyal 
of  Venice,'   which   she  has  been 
practising    for    the     last     three 
months  under  the  directions  of  her 
music  master?     The  situation  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  'Sally  come  up,'  and  of 
course  I  adhere  to  thai    But  Miss 
A.,   her  music    master,  and   her 
mother,   haye  resolyed   long  ago 
upon,  the    '  Camiyal    of  Venice.' 
Mss  A.  is  destmed  by  her  music 
master  and  her  mother  (the  former 
baying  a  pecuniary  interest  in  her) 
for  the  opera;  and  the  public  must 
haye  a  taste  of  her  quahty.  A  battle 
ensues—'  Sally '  or  the '  Camiyal  T — 
which,  if  perosted  in  on  both  sides, 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  manager. 
Perhaps  the  manager  declares  in 
yoL.  n. — NO.  xn. 


fftyour  of  'Sally.'  I  am  as  much 
the  enemy  of  Miss  A.  as  if  I  had 
condemned  her  to  the  long  clothes 
and  the  short  pari  Perhaps  the 
manager  declares  for  the  '  GamiyaL' 
Miss  A.  is  spitefully  triumphant, 
and  my  pet  situation  is  spoili 

Leading  ladies  are  my  rooks 
ahoad— Sfiss  A.  and  Miss  B.  my 
Scylla  and  Gharybdis.  But  there 
are  other  shoals  and  dangers  in 
that  dramatic  ocean  which  lies 
darkly  before  me.  There  are  first 
and  second  walking  ladies,  a  utilil^ 
lady,  and  a  speaMog  beJlet  girl. 
They  are  not  so  imperious  and 
absolute  in  their  demands,  but  ^y 
must  all  be  fitted  with  parts.  They 
oome  to  me  and  whisper  in  sly 
comers  at  the  wings  and  at  the  back 
of  the  scenes : 

'Oh,  do  write  me  a  nice  pari' 
'  And  couldn't  you  giye  me  a  song?' 
'Tou  know  in  the  last  piece  my 
part  was  a  yery  bad  one,  only  ten 
lines,  and  you  promised  next  time 
to  write  me  up.^  '  Oh,  I  should  so 
like  a  broad-sword  combai' 

It  is  harder  to  disappoint  these 
ladies — ^these  Dece  minore«— for  they 
appeal  to  you  in  tones  oi  supplica- 
tion rather  than  of  imperious  com- 
mand. Th^  appeal  to  your  pitiful 
consideration.  They  cannot  afford 
to  giye  themselyes  airs  and  throw 
np  their  parts,  like  those  major 
deities— Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.  You 
are  diepoeed,  of  course,  to  please 
them,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  theirs.  But  what  can  you 
do  ?  There  can  be  only  one  Hamlet 
in  the  piece.  Tou  cannot  eyen  haye 
two  Horatios.  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  are  ineyitable  and 
inexorable  necessities.  Oh,  that 
speaking  ballet  girl!  My  heart  has 
bled  for  her  many  a  time  when  she 
has  come  to  me  in  her  wings  and 
short  petticoats,  to  beg  that  I  would 
giye  &r  a  '  a  few  lines,  if  it  were 
only  half  a  dozen.'  Oh,  she  would 
be  ao  much  obliged  to  ma  Her 
mother  would  be  so  much  obliged 
to  me.  Her  mother— an  aged,  re- 
spectable-looking lady  in  a  neat  cap 
—  manages  to  flEdl  in  my  way. 
Gould  I  do  anythmg  for  her 
daughter  Glara?  she  is  yery  cleyer 
if  md  only  had  the  chance;  and 
she  can  sing.    I  resolye  that  Clara, 
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iMe  ahe  waTW  her  mmA,  io 
awaken  the  Bleeping  nynite,  shall 
ha?e  at  least  half  a  deleft  Imes  to 
meak.  They  will  be  ent  (mrt  hnkm 
the  pieoe  is  played.  Mid  I  thiOl  find 
daia  aome  eTnoiiig  waepng  and 
BobbuM^  at  the  wing,  eotting  me  to 
the  qmek  by  her  mint  gak,  while 
I  am»  periiaps,  unartiTig  asder  tiie 
OMB  d^ianoe  of  Mils  A^  tritaa- 
pnaaily  practifliog  her  'OMcidiral' 
with  the  orchestra. 

But  I  haTi  said  uylhhig  of  the 
Biafe  actocs,  the  ^tkmen,  kadiDg, 
walking,  and  nfaJe,  high  and  low 
oomie,  witii  whom  I  hare  to  deal — 
to  QQBtead,  zsther,   let  ane   aagr. 
Well;  onedoea  not  lakotolbee  his 
fleroest  eMOxy  first.    The  awinmr 
tnes  the  shallowa  bifota  he  plunges 
into  the  deep  sea:   the  te-himter 
begins  with  a  ditcm  before  he  yen- 
tares  the  doable  feat  oC  hedge  and 
brook.    Jr»t  at  this  nMmeni— my 
reading  oomes  off  next  weak— those 
ffentlemen,  leading,  walking,  utile, 
AC,  are  the  bane  and  terrcnr  of  my 
esstenoe.    They  ha^e  none  of  the 
eonoiliatory  spirit  of  the  kMiiesafaont 
thflOL    They  take  np  a  hootile  posi- 
tion towards  me  from  the  Tery  first 
They  make  ap  their  minda  that 
howeTW  good  the  parts  may  be, 
they  will  not  be  good  enooc^  &r 
them.    There  are  Ihe  two  leading 
comic  men,  Grinknm  and  Gkankom, 
bo^  with  a  tremendoos  swallow  finr 
Vmgtfin,     Grinknm  is  tiiinlring  of 
me  day  and  night— I  know  he  is. 
Not  tbftt  he  has  any  personal  regard 
ios  your  hamble  serraBt    Not  at 
alL    I  am  p»:fectly  aware  that  he 
regards  me  as  a  disagreeal^  neoes- 
fii^.     Bat  he  knows  ftat  I  am 
wntdng  the  Christmas  pieee.    And 
this  is  what  he  is  thinking—'  The 
fellow  is   writing   np  Crankom's 
part,  m  be  boand,'  and  than  he 
CQttfldes  himself,  as  he  tarns  o?Hr 
to  go  to   sleep,  with — 'Well;   I 
shan't  play  the  part  if  it  ain't  a 
good  (me.'    Crankam  is  timAfng  of 
me  too,  not  that  he  has  any  par- 
ticolar  regard  fer  me  either;  bat 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  an- 
eafiy  hongering  after  length£^  that 
I  am  writing  ap  Crinkam.    It  takes 
me  half  my  time  vrhm,  I  am  oat  of 
doors  to  avoid  Orinkom,  and  the 
other  half  to  keep  oat  of  the  way 


offCniten.    I  wanldB^  he  seen 
walking  with  Chaakom  hj  CraoBikam 
en  any  acDonBL     Nor  vio$  verm. 
Bat  it  is  a  difficnit  thing  to  pfUMStu 
a  stnst  nevtolii(y»    I  cannot  pva- 
Tont  OmuLuaa  coBBJnfP  j^hi  ibctwmi^ 
beside  me  at  the  dub,  and  whunter- 
inginto  my  ear  a  soggeslion  amot 
a  new  nigger  mefedy  he  woahl  19ed 
to  sing;  nor  can  I  politely  dediBB 
the  nei^aest  of  Grankom  to  aeoeoi- 
pany  lum  np  a  btind  alley,  tbait  ke 
mar  show  me  a  hreaknlown  danoe 
of  his  own  inrention.    I  have  been 
atrictiy  e^jooied  by  the  maoagar 
not  to  mentkn  tir  whom  tiie  pvis 
are  fntmded,    Bot,  Lord  hieas  yon, 
Crinksm  and  Crankam  knew  afl 
about  it  ahnoet  as  soon  as  I  did. 
They  are  botii  diandasfied.    Ctin- 
kum  pntondo  to  be:  CrankoDi  is 
in  reafify.    Ci'ilikiim  knows  tiwt  he 
is  to  have  tibe  mate  important  part 
of  tiie  two,  bat  he  will  be  as  d»- 
satisfied  as  Crankam  if  he  shoohl 
not  find  it  «p  to  tiie  mark— timi 
is  to  say,  Aw  mark— in  respect  of 
length  and  poii^     Crinkam  and 
Couokmn  have  no  more  oonfidenee 
in  me  than  the  lata  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  had  in  her  Dfojesty's  nmna- 
tera.    They  wiE  wait  and  see  how 
I  behave  myaeifl 

Bat  titeie  is  a  dread  army  at  te 
back  of  Crinkam  and  Crankam — 
an  army  of  which  titese  two  are 
bat  tiie  portentoaa  van.  What  do 
yoa  think  of  tiie  seocmd  low  come- 
dian for  a  parfy  to  wrestle  with? 
I  will  tell  yon  what  he  tiunks  of 
himselt  He  thinks  that  he  is 
idiamefally  kept  back.  He  thinks 
tiiat  he  can  act  Crankam^  parts 
better  than  Crankam,  and  Grin- 
kam's  parts  qoite  as  welL  Per- 
haps he  is  not  always  gmliy  of  in- 
ordinate conceit  in  so  thinlong.  I 
have  tiioaght  tiie  same  sometimea 
Well;  yon  can  imagine  how  it 
harts  a  sensitive  aathor— Crankam 
does  not  believe  Tm  sensitive — to 
ghre  a  part  of  a  few  lines  to  an 
actor  who  deserves  to  be  in  tiie 
first  rank.  Bat  what  can  yoa  do? 
The  part  is  properly  and  natarally 
a  finudl  part,  and  yoa  cannot  enhuge 
it  witiioot  giving  it  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  %  and  at 
the  same  time  damaging  yoor  pieca 
Mr.  Walker  has  <mly  one  telling 
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line  to  speak,  bat  yon  will 
Clrinknm  or  Cnoknmwill  bejealooA 
eyen  of  that  I  know  what  Walker 
will  do  when  he  gets  his  part— 
ecmsisting  possibly  c^  thiee  or  four 
sides  of  note  paper.  He  will  glance 
at  it  ocKQtemptaonsly,  tam  np  his 
nose,  grant,  and  slink  away  into  a 
CQcner  to  gmnble  at  me,  the 
management,  and  all  the  wcxrld. 
Bat  he  thii^  it  is  chiefly  n^  fiuilt. 
Then  there  is  the  yery  jayenile 
yoang  man  who  fyeHa  that  he  ought 
to  play  the  heroine.  Heissorethat 
the  manager  would  let  him  play 
Jmitia  if  I  woald  only  name  it 
What  a  sensation  he  coold  make 
by  perfonning  a  comic  dance  in  his 
steep  on  the  bridge!  Ton  can  kayo 
no  idea  with  what  withering  seyerity 
a  first  old  woman— who  has  pbyed 
Lady  Macbeth  in  her  time— can  look 
at  yoa  when  yoa  offer  her  the  part 
of  the  First  Witch.  And  the  second 
walkmg  lady,  who  has  played  lead- 
ing business  at  Wolyerhamptcm : 
oc^ht  not  she  to  play  the  Count  at 
least? 

For  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  I 
haye  been  sitting  here  at  this  desk 
with  these  people  on  my  back—all 
of  them  gomg  at  me  wiui  whip  and 
spar,  oiging  me  on,  first  in  one 
direction,  tban  in  another.  If  I 
go  a  little  too  &r  with  Miss  A., 
SOss  B.  polls  me  ap  with  an 
indignant  jerk.  If  I  am  ^[alloping 
away  rather  too  briskly  with  Crin- 
knm,  Crankom  catches  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  nearly  wrenches  my 
head  oft  They  sit  apon  me  as  the 
ondone  widows  sat  upon  the  arm  of 
Sir  Giles  Oyerreach.  They  para- 
lyze all  my  true  dramatic  instmcts, 
and  driye  me  to  deyices  at  which 
all  reason  reyolis.  The  task  allotted 
to  me  is  just  this:  lam  furnished 
with  cloth  enongh  to  make  garments 
finr  six  persons,  and  I  am  required 
to  clothe  a  dozen.  It  requires  care- 
fdl  catting,  I  can  tell  you,  to  leaye 
eyen  as  much  as  a  pair  of  gaiters 
for  the  twelfth  man. 

But  don't  imagine  that  I  haye 
enumerated  all  my  enemies  eyen 
now.  I  dare  say  you  think  the 
gentleman  who  leads  the  orchestra 
«  yery  pleasant -looking  person. 
Well,  he  is  pleasant  looMng,  when 
he  sits  ^ere  fiddling  his  own  com- 


positions. But  when  you  won't  let 
mm  fiddle  his  own  compositions,  he 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  he  looks  by  a 
yery  long  way.  I  know  what  he 
will  want  to  do.  He  will  want  to 
introduce  his  new  waltz  as  a  chorus 
in  the  yery  place  where  I  haye  cal- 
culated upon  a  great  efBdct  with 
'Dixie's  Land.'  We  shall  haye  an 
awfal  fight  about  ihat,  I  feel  cer- 
tain ;  and  if  I  don't  allow  Mr.  Faga* 
nini  to  introduce  that  waltz  some- 
where, he  will  be  sulky  all  through  the 
xeheaisals.  I  dread  that  ccmductor* 
His  orchestra  is  a  yawnmg  gulf  in 
my  path.  When  I  haye  written  the 
last  line  of  the  mece,  and  got  jolly 
on  the  strength  of  it,  I  shall  be  rudely 
awakened  irom  my  dreamof  duty  pe»> 
formed  and  weU-eamed  indulgence 
by  a'musiccalL'  Ferhaps  not  one 
of  the  sones  I  marked  down  on  the 
MS.  suits  ike  yoioe  or  the  capdce  of 
the  lady  or  gentleman  fbr  whom  they 
were  intended.  I  hanre  to  sacrifice 
some  of  my  pet  yerses,  and  substir 
tnte  others  not  half  so  good.  I 
haye  to  write  words  for  the  *  Carni- 
yi^  of  Venice.'  Try  that,  my  good 
sir,  as  a  radimentaay  exercise  in 
burlesque  writing.  When  you  haye 
got  your  words  to  suit  the  music, 
dcm't  they  read  mioothly  ?  Sensible 
and  coherent,  too,  are  they  not? 
What  do  you  imagine  are  my  feel- 
ings, as  an  author,  when  lydss  A. 
reads  them  oyer  in  presence  of  the 
company  as  a  prelimmary  to  singing 
l^em?  When  they  are  sung  th^ 
are  all  yery  wdl;  but  oh,  the  tor- 
ture of  hearing  tnem  read !  There 
IB  a  high-art  critic  sitting  in  the 
stalls,  watching  tiie  rehearsal.  I 
feel  inclined  to  shoye^my  head  into 
the  big  drum.  And  yet  let  Tenny- 
son try  the '  Gainiyal  of  Y^ce,'  and 
what  will  he  make  (^ it?  The  ccm- 
ductor  and  I  will  be  at  daggers- 
drawn,  firom  the  first  day  of  the 
rehearsal  to  the  last  Away  from 
the  stage  we  shall  scowl  at  each 
other,  and  pass  each  other  without 
so  much  as  a  nod  of  recognition. 
We  shall  not  be  sufiioientl^  recon- 
dled  to  shake  hands,  and  drmk  each 
other's  good  health,  imtil  Midsum- 
mer next,  and  then  it  will  be  getting 
on  to  quarrelling  time  again. 

And,  looming  in  the  immediate 
fdture^  I  see  two  other  tormentors 
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bearing  down  npon  me  with  stolid 
and  inexorable  looks.  Who  is  this 
frowsy,  Polyphemus-looking  man, 
who  emerges  from  a  cobwebbod 
caye  imder  the  stage  to  beckon  me 
to  a  conference?  He  whispers  of 
'  properties.'  What  can  an  author 
bare  to  do  with  property,  and  in  the 
plund  too?  Properties  forsooth! 
'Will  you  come  and  look  at  your 

Froperties  T    My  properties !    Yes, 
must  go  and  look;  I  must  waste  a 
day  taking  stock  of  them,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  in   good   condition. 
They  consist  probably  of  a  crown  and 
Bceptre,  a  jewelled  cup,  a  bugle,  a 
sack,  a  club,  a  polished  shield,  a  pig, 
a  bottle  of  poison,  a  dagger,  a  bowl, 
a  ball  of  worsted,  a  penny  whistle. 
Were  not  all  these  articles  carefully 
written  down,  as  in  an  inventory,  for 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  Poly- 
phemus ?    And  yet  he  has  forgotten 
the  penny  whistle  and  the   sack, 
upon  which  so  much  depends.  And 
the  shield  which  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  delicate   and   fragile   Miss  B. 
weighs  half  a  hundredweight,  and  is 
not  polished.    The  bowl,  my  friend, 
is  to  drink  poison  out  of— not  to 
wash  in — I  don't  want  a  basin ;  and 
as  Miss  A.  has  to  carry  the  sack 
over  her  pink  velvet  doublet  I  think 
she  will  prefer  one  that  has  not 
recently  contained  a  hundred  of  coals. 
'  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right  at  night' 
'  I  think  I  have  heard  that  remark 
before,  my  friend,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  the  assurance  not  borne 
out  by  the  event    I  can  clearly  see, 
Polyphemus,  that   a   great  many 
hard  words   will   pass   respecting 
those  properties.     Cnnkum  won't 
wear  tnat  crown,  you  may  depend 
upon  it    It  has  to  be  knocked  over 
his  eyes,  and  there  are  projecting 
bits  of  wire  there  that  ne  won't 
relish.    That  sceptre  won't  do.    He 
has  to  knock  the  prime  minister 
down  with  it,  and  Cnnkum  likes  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  blows.    You 
must  make  a  stuffed  one.' 

Emerging  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus, I  find  lying  in  wait  for  me 
a  bespattered  man,  wearing  the 
worst  coat,  the  worst  hat,  and  the 
worst  boots  that  ever  were  seen.  A 
most  important  personage,  neverthe- 
less :  the  scenic  artist— a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.    What  should  we  do 


without  himf     What  would    onr 
puns  and  our  ftumimentB  amount 
to  without  his  charming  pictures — 
his  Bowers  of  Bliss  and  Dells  of  De- 
light?   Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
tiie  scenic   artist,  at  the   present 
moment  is  the  great  prop  <^  ^le 
dnuna?    He  has  always  been  one 
of  the  great  props  of  the  burlesque 
drama.    He  is  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons whom  the  author  has  to  consult 
It  is  necessary  that  he  shoukl  be 
provided  at  the  very  earliest  moment 
vnth  a  plot  of  the  scenes.    He  alone 
can  tell  you  what  can  and  what  can 
not  be  done.    And  it  says  a  vast 
deal  for  his  ingenuity  and  skiU  that 
there  is  very  UtUe  indeed  in  his 
depa^iment  that  can  not  be  dona 
Every   kind    of  pleasant    illusion 
seems  possible  to  the  scene  painter. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  the  most  agree- 
able personage  in  the  theatre  with 
whom   I   have  to  contend.     But, 
mind,  I  have  to  contend  even  with 
him.    We  are  sure  to  differ  about 
the  'Hluminated  Gardens  of  the 
Castle.'    I  am  for  the  scene  opening 
with  all  the  revellers  on  the  stage, 
drinking,  and  clinking  their  ciqs. 
The  artist  takes  quite  another  view 
of  the  matter.    He  wishes  the  stage 
to  be  clear  when  the  scene  opens. 
What  would  you  say  in  such  a  case, 
sir?    Would  you  not  insist  upon 
the  scene  opening  with  the  revelry  ? 
Of  course  you  would.    It  is  more 
natural,  more  life-like  and  bustling. 
To  have  the  stage  empty,  and  bring 
the  people  on  a^rwards,  will  be  to 
miss  an  effect    It  will  be  tame  and 
dull    But,  then,  just  consider.   Are 
you   to   concede   nothing   to   this 
capital   fellow,  the   soemc   artist? 
Are  you  to  have  everything  for  your 
advantage,  and  he  to  have  nothing 
for  his  ?    He  wants  the  stage  clear 
of  people,  because  he  is  desirous 
that  the  audience  may  have  a  few 
seconds  to  examine  the  beauties  of 
his  scene,   undistracted   by   other 
matters.    Surely  it  would  be  selfish 
to  deny  him  that.     And  yet  the 
indulgence  spoils  your  effect 

Mrs.  Mouser  will  pounce  upon  me 
as  I  am  threading  my  way  towards 
the  stage-door,  fainting  for  the  need 
of  meat  and  drink,  and  a  chair  to  sit 
down  on  and  ease  my  weary  limbs. 
Mrs.  Mouser  is  the  costumier  at- 
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taohed  to  the  theatre,  and  she  asks 
me  to  be  good  enough  to  step  into 
her  room,  and  inspect  some  green 
tarleton  which  she  has  purchased 
for  the  ballet-ladies'  i)ettiooats.  I 
must  even  have  to  do  with  the  ladies' 
petticoats!  Here  am  I  in  Mrs. 
Monser's  room  (like  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop),  picking  my  way  among 
a  litter  of  muslin  skirts,  gauze  scarfis, 
white  satin  shoes,  tissue  wings,  and 
every  kind  of  female  and  fairy  adorn- 
ment Why  should  /  be  troubled 
about  petticoats  ?  What  is  it  to  me 
what  sort  of  skirts  the  ladies  of  the 
ballet  wear  ?  It  is  something  to  me, 
though.  In  the  last  scene  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  perform  a  nuptial 
dance,  and  Mrs.  Mouser  is  going  to 
dress  them  in  green  skirts!  Now  a 
nuptial  dance  ought  to  be  performed 
in  white  skirts. 

Mrs.  Mouser  insists  upon  the 
green.  She  has  bought  the  stuJQf  on 
purpose.  '  Look,  what  a  lovely 
colour  it  is:  real  emerald  green, 
quite  a  novelty.  And  it  will  look 
so  well  under  tiie  electric  Ughi' 

Half  the  green  dresses  are  made 
up.  If  I  insist  upon  white  ones, 
Mrs.  Mouser  will  instantly  drop 
that  respectful  manner  which  she 
has  hitherto  maintained  towards  me, 
and  range  herself  on  the  side  of  my 
enemies.  I  must  submit  to  the 
green  skirts,  or  accept  battle  with 
Mrs.  Mouser. 

Miss  A.  comes  in.  '  Oh,  do  show 
Mr.  Crambo  my  dress !  Wliite  satin, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  gold :  isn't  it 
lovely?  Do  you  Uke  that?  Will 
that  do?'  Miss  B.  comes  in,  and 
takes  up  a  yellow  satin  gown. 
'  There's  the  ugly  thing  you  have 
condemned  me  to.  Ugh!  I  shall 
look  hideous.  I'd  ratiier  not  have 
been  in  the  piece  at  all.' 

Grinkum  passes  the  door.  'Ah, 
Crambo,  just  come  and  see  my  wig ; 
see,  there's  a  sketch  of  my  whole 
make  up.    How  do  you  like  it  T 

'  1  don't  like  it  at  all,  my  dear 
fellow;  if s  a  complete  mistake.' 

'Well,  I  shan't  have  any  other. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  this.' 

I  get  away  at  last,  and  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  freedom  in  Welling- 
ton Street  But,  alas!  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  wicked  burlesque  writer. 
Mr.  Midwinter,  the  costumier^  darts 


out  upon  me  from  his  shop  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  to  be  'fifteen 
Saracens  and  twelve  knights,  or 
twelve  knights  and  fifteen  Sara- 
cens.' And  he  imparts  to  me,  in 
tones  inviting  commiseration  and 
pity,  that  C^rankum  will  be  tiie 
death  of  him  about  those  mediseval 
peg-tops.  He  has  made  him  six 
pairs,  and  none  of  them  will  please 
him.  He  wants  them  lined  with 
wire  now.  I  have  heard  of  those 
peg-tops  before,  and  I  shall  hear  of 
ttiem  a  good  many  times  more  be- 
fore I  shall  have  quite  done  with 
them. 

*  By  the  way,'  says  Mr.  Midwinter, 
'  Mr.  Porkison,  the  wig-maker,  wants 
to  see  you  about  the  Ogre's  mask ; 
perhaps  you  ^vill  step  over  to  him.' 

Slave  tiiat  I  am,  I  must  go  across 
to  Porkison,  and  I  must  wait  among 
the  perukes  until  he  has  finished 
his  tea.  Porkison  is  always  at  his 
tea. 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  exhausting  and  vexatious 
effect,  I  have  still  to  face  and  suffer. 
Meanwhile  I  am  stUl  hammering 
away  at  my  puns  and  my  rhymes. 
Whether  well  or  iU,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  be  fanny.  In  fan,  as  in 
everything  else,  these  are  high-pres- 
sure times.  A  pun  or  a  joke,  now 
and  then,  will  not  satisfy  the  pam- 
pered taste  of  the  public.  I  must 
strive  to  have  one  in  every  line.  I 
must  be  continually  straining  after 
the  grotesque  and  the  absurd.  I 
must  throw  aside  any  respect  I  may 
have  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
English  language.  I  must  close  my 
eyes  fast  to  the  dignity  of  literature. 
I  must  accept  the  grossest  Cockney- 
isms  in  good  faith.  And  yet  this 
trifling  is  a  very  elaborate  process. 
It  calls  all  my  faculties  into  play, 
and  taxes  my  brain  to  the  utmost 
stretch.  It  requires  the  observance 
of  rules— rules  of  art,  I  may  call 
them— as  inexorably  as  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  poet^  itself.  Every 
line,  every  situation,  every  climax 
of  absurdity,  must  be  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  re- 
quire to  be  duly  and  carefully  taken 
into  account  Believe  me,  no  part 
of  this  nonsense  is  ventured  at  ran- 
dom. It  is  all  well  considered,  and 
predsely  arranged.    There  is  indeed 
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mnA  mettiod  in  Hm  rmdxi^m.  I 
fiimlj  beliere  th«t  a  vnete  noyios 
would  prove  note  saooeasfiil  in 
attflBiptmg  a  comedy  in  tie  acts 
than  in  attempting  a  borieeqae. 
The  latter  may  be  tbe  lowest  fom 
of  ihe  diama,  bat  it  is  certainly  sot 
tbe  least  difficoH 

•  •  •  • 

Inad  my  Quistoias  piece  to  i^ 
manager  and  the  assembled  com- 
pany yeeteiday.  I  dressed  myself 
m  my  best,  pot  ihe  MS.  in  my 
pocket,  and  armed  at  the  theatre  at 
fiTB  minntes  to  twelve  precisely.  I 
met  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company  at  the  atnge  dorar.  They 
were  in  their  bert  clothes,  and  their 
manner  betcdoened  a  momentoos 
occasion.  They  riiook  hands  with 
me  with  cold  distmst  Not  a  wcod 
beforehand  as  to  the  piece.  I 
walked  throogfa  the  narrow  stage 
eatoanoe  like  a  prisoner  going  to  be 
tried.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany hanging  about  lodced  at  me 
denbtfally,  as  if  th^  felt  sore  that 
I  should  be  foandjnnlty.  I  reach 
the  green-room.  ^Riare  is  a  taUe 
in  the  centre  q>read  with  a  rsd 
clotii,  and  furnished  wiih  pens,  ink, 
and  paper.  The  prompter  is  busy 
at  the  table,  arranging  the  parts 
wlddi  haye  already  been  cc^ied. 
One  by  one,  the  aetors  and  actresses 
called  for  ihe  readmg  drop  in,  and 
tal^e  their  seats  roimd  tito  room. 
At  last  the  manager  enters,  and 
takes  cot  his  watch.  With  a  wM 
indilfereiioe  of  manner  he  announees 
that  it  is  tnne  to  b^in.  With  a 
claBBmy  haiKi,  I  take  out  my  MS., 
and  ofpeai  ii  An  uneaiy  action 
about  the  dii^phiagm  aoeots  my 
breath.  I  pause  a  minute  to  take 
comnsge,  and  then  I  begin  wilh  ttie 
name  of  thepiece,  and  m  drmnaik 
penonce.  When  I  haye  cosob  to  ihe 
end  of  this,  there  is  a  mstimg 
motion  amcMig  the  ladies,  gi»wii^^«'  to 
that  which  ooouis  in  church  when 
the  text  is  given  out  They  aie 
settling  then^ves  comfortably  to 
listen.  I  look  up  for  a  moment  at 
the  circle  of  feces  which  surronnda 
ma  Ereiy  fece  is  cold  and  im- 
passiTe  as  marbla  Not  an  cxpiq»- 
sion  of  enoooragement  anywnera 
JBWen  the  call-boy,  who  has  squeezed 
himself  into  the  doorway,  wears  a 


ilodk.    I  begin,  and  load  CR 
for  fire  minutes,  or  sa    No  one  ban 
langhed  yet    I  am  anxious  to  get 
to  some  of  my  best  jokes,  and  I  not 
reading  fest— too  feat    I  coaie  to 
those  pet  jokes;  still  no  one  famc^hfl. 
I  venture  to  look  up  at  the  caroie  of 
feoes;   every  one  is  as  fixed  moA 
solemn  as  if  I  were  readmg  tfee 
burial   service.     I  remember  haw 
JeokinB  roared  at  that  last  oonpML 
Did  not  the  veteran  boriesfiue  wiitsr 
— -  say  that  he  envied  me  tbona 
lines?    But  not  so  mnch  as  a  snafla 
here.    My  heart  is  sinking  within 
me;  my  lips  are  getting  dry 
parched,  and  I  can  scarcely 
late.    The  first  old  woinan,  who  haa 
played  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  tisM^ 
suggests  a  glass  (^  water.    Itrioeit; 
and  proceed  more  deliberately.  Birt 
stiU  no  laughter.     I  proceed  witii 
the  third  scene,  and  at  last  I  am 
interrupted  by  a  'Ha,  ha!'  fgam 
SQBM  one  near  the  door.    Aefaoma 
of  laughter   immediately    foUowa. 
B«t  I  am  not  deceived  by  ii    The 
person  who  laughed  near  the  door 
was  the  munoal  conductor,  and  It  is 
proverbially  a  bad  omen  when  the 
orchestra  laughs.    The  snironnding 
ladies  and  gentiemen  checked  them* 
selves  immediately,  lest  I  siioold 
think  they  were  laughing  at  mf 
joka     They  rdapse  into  nnlfinily 
instantly,  and  I  iwooeed  throni^ 
scenes  three,  four,  five,  six,  on  ta 
the  end,  without  elidting  as  nnioh 
as  a  smile— diay,  even 

*  Tboai^  Nestor  iwear  (he  jest  be  UngMblft.' 

It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  I  jpapsod 
throfugh  idien  I  read  my  fin^  Chrint- 
mas  pieoa  I  was  not  aware  then 
that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pacocait 
make  it  a  point  of  profeaakxisl 
honour  never  to  laugh  or  to  enoMb- 
rage  you  with  any  sign  of  appKAmr 
Um  whatever.  And,  mind,  it  is  not 
so  much  that  they  grudge  you  their 
approval;  the  real  truth  is  tint 
each  person  is  so  intently  occupied 
in  trying  to  discover  which  pert  is 
inteiuled  for  him  (or  her)  tiiatlio 
cannot  give  his  attrition  to  any- 
thing else.  He,  or  she,  is  in  a  fever- 
ish state  oi  excitement  to  &id  out, 
if  possible,  what  lines,  what  jcAoes, 
and  what  pieces  of  business  are 
likely  to  fell  to  his,  or  har,  shaie. 
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When  Miss  A.  disooyers  (or  ftncies 
1^  discovers)  that  she  is  to  have 
the  part  of  Prince  Prettypet,  she 
listens  to  nothing  but  Prince  Prtt- 
tppefs  Imes.  M&  B.  is  possibly 
listening  to  Prince  Prettypefs  lines 
also.  It  is  not  yery  likely  that 
ei^er  of  them  wiQ  commit  herself 
to  any  signs  of  approval  of  a  part 
which  she  has  yet  to  fill  npand  test 
G^jnknm  is  deaf  to  all  bat  the 
Boliloqiiies  oi  ^be  Wuhw  Pineher. 
OanlnHn's  mind  is  haonied  by  the 
Offre.  The  second  oomio  and  the 
ntihty  people  hsten  to  eoe  lines  and 
'i96ders '  with  immitigated  disgost 
No  one,  except  the  stoge  manager^ 
ligards  yoor  piece  as  a  whole,  and 
he  perhaps  is  more  intent  m  nuking 
oat  a  pioperiy  list  than  in  listening 
to  yonr  jokes.  Aspirants  for  the 
bonoors  of  barlesqtie  writing,  don't 
be  caak  down  by  these  disooosage- 
ments.  They  tend  to  damp  the 
spirits^  it  is  troe;  bat  bear  op 
against  them  as  well  as  yea  can. 
Some  (in  this  hne)  legaid  them  a« 
good  omens  rather  than  as  bad  ones. 
Myezpedenoe  leads  me  to  brieve 
tiukt  tfa^  ore  not  &r  wrong  in  so 
fhmking.  I  remember  an  oooaaion 
when  eveii7  one  in  i&e  theatra  de- 
dared  his  positive  bdief  that  Hie 
borlesqae  wonld  be  a  Mhve.  The 
pnadpals  refosed  iheir  pacts,  and 
only  oonsented  to  accept  them,  at 
kngtii,  on  the  earnest  soiioitation  of 
-fte  manager.  The  pieee  was  an 
uproaiioas  Bocoess.  Itmade  tiM  re- 
putation of  the  author,  and  launched 
the  theatro  npon  a  career  of  socoess 
which  it  luid  never  known  beiore. 

So  yesterday  wbaa.  the  membem 
«f  the  company  rose,  one  by  one, 
looked  blank  at  each  other,  and 
strolled  away  to  the  stage  to  talk 
mysteriously  and  discontentedly  in 
dark  comers,  I  did  not  exactly  lose 
all  hojpe,    I  had  seen  ^boee  blank 


lodks,  and  heard  those  murmurs  of 
discontent  before.  But  I  had  also 
seen  the  pit  swaying  to  and  firo  with 
genuine  laii^htor,  and  heard  the 
house  resounding  with  the  heartiest 
applause. 

iS^  Christmas  piece  was  read 
yesteid^;  and  now  my  trouble  be- 
gins. Until  the  26ili  day  of  this 
present  month,  day  after  day,  with- 
out intfflTOismfltt,  I  shall  have  to 
stand  on  the  stage,  and  hear  my 
lines  repeated  over  and  over  again 
untQ  tbi^  will  have  lost  all  sem- 
blanoe  oi  wii,  or  taoK,  or  even  mean- 
ing in  the  most  remote  degree.  I 
have  abeady  told  you  what  I  ediaU 
have  to  encounter  during  this  period. 
And  when  all  is  done,  pwlutps  at 
the  last  moment  tiie  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  has  meantime  been  pro- 
vided with  a  oof^  of  the  piece,  will 
send  down  to  say  that  we  must  omit 
certain  lines  r^ning  to  tJie  Prima 
Minister,  or  the  AnMnoan  war,  or 
the  taxes,  or  the  Thames  embank- 
ment and  the  Boke.of  Bucdeoch. 
Perhaps  I  have  wntten  a  smart 
song  on  the  lastFnamed  topic,  and 
rely  upon  it  to  finish  ap  a  scena 
wiih^dai  Imusttaheit  out;  but 
these  is  no  tmie  for  Cmnkum  to 
leani  another.  The  CSiamberiaai 
robs  me  of  a  «Bze  eflbd;  jost  at  a 
weak  point  of  the  pieoe.  I  indulge 
in  more  bad  words  1 

So,  my  good  or,  don't  be  so  flu>- 
pant  when  yoa  go  down  the  stauni 
after  witnessinp;  the  first  representa- 
tion of  my  Christmas  piece  on  Boxing 
Night  Thii^ofwhat  I  have^id 
to  endore  in  concocting  this  'amus- 
ing tdfle '  for  yon.  ItisdoubthM 
a  more  dignified  task  to  prepare  a 
budget  than  to  write  a  burksque; 
but,  in  all  seriousness,  I  questioa 
very  much  if  it  is  a  more  ardoona 
one. 


^^^^^^ 
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THE  WISHING  WELL; 
ax,  ClrurtnuU  Cinu  at  BUngton  ^tOL 


'vrOhtmting  this  morning  I  The 
ll     gpround  is  as  hard  as  nails^ 
and  the  loe  three  inches  thick.' 

This  was  the  cheering  annotinoe- 
ment  made  by  that  early  bird,  Steenie 
Langton,  as  he  stood  upon  the  close- 
shaven  iron-bound  lawn  at  Leuagtcm 
Hall,  to  tiie  expectant  sinrits  wIh) 
had  counted  upon  a  '  rattling  run' 
before  twilight  closed  npon  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  was  a  terrible  black 
frost,  which  had  tripped  np  the  heels 
of  tiie  promising  thiaw  (so  cfdculated 
to  infuse  joy  into  the  hearts  of  sports- 
men), and  chilled  with  its  strong 
toacn  tiie  genial  fisice  of  natore,  into 
stataesqne  rigidity  and  calm. 

'  If  that*  s  tiie  best  news  yon  haye 
for  ns,  old  fellow,'  shonted  a  discon- 
tented and  sleepy  Toice  from  the 
open  window,  under  whose  eaves  the 
announcement  was  made — '  if  that*  s 
the  best  news  you  have  for  us,  why 
the  dickens  you  should  have  turned 
out  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  to 
make  yourself  so  uncommonly  disa- 
greeable, I  can't  conceive.' 

'  If  you  think  it  is  new8|to  us,  cou- 
sin Stephen,  you  are  mistaken,'  came 
in  soft^  accents  from  the  lattice  case- 
ment of  a  ladies'  bower.  '  We  have 
been  up  an  hour'watching  for  a^thaw.' 
'  You  had  better  go  to  bed  again, 
then,  or  amuse  yourselves  by  lodcing 
up  your  skates.  We  are  in  for  a  good 
bout  of  frost,  or  my  name's  not 
Steenie  Langton.' 

'Hang  your  name, and  you  tool 
I'll  sell  "  Bird-i'-the-hand  '^  to  Jack 
Acres.  Whafs  the  good  of  him  eat- 
ing his  head  off  all  vacation  time,  if 
I'm  only  to  have  one  run  in  six 
weeks?  If  I  buy  a  three-figure 
horse  again,  I'll  know  the  reason 
why— and  that's  more  than  I  do  in 
this  case— hang  me  if  I  do  I' 

'  Don't  use  such  strong  language,' 
said  Steenie,  laughing.  '  If  s  worse 
for  me,  after  all ;  for  I  pay  so  much 
a  week  for  The  O'Donoghue,  and  no 
chance  of  a  ran  at  all.  Oh,  such  a 
bonny  morning  as  I  thought  it 
would  be!'  And  he  went  off  smging 
loudly  under  the  windows— 

'  Chime,  je  dappled  darlliigs, 
lliroagfa  ihe  street  and  snow ; 
l_         Who  cftu  over-ride  you  ? 
Let  the  horses  go. 


*Gbliiie,  ye  dappled  darilogi^  ^ 

Down  the  roazteg  blast ; 
Ton  Shan  see  a  fox  die 
Ere  an  hour  be  past. 

*  60 !  and  rest  to-morrow. 

Hurting  in  yoiir  dieams. 

While  our  skates  ore  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams.' 

The  &lr  occupants  of  the  chamber 
from  which  the  feminine  vcnce  had 
issued,  were  as  much  annoyed  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  frost, 
as  tiieir  male  relations.  The  hal» 
and  habits,  laid  out  with  sacb. 
triumph  over  night,  would  evidently 
not  be  in  requisition,  and  so  deligfai- 
fnl  an  opportunity  for  enjoying  a  da^ 
with  the  nounds,  might  never  again 
present  itself. 

The  old  hall  was  cheerfrd  with 
young  life  that  Christmas  tide ;  for 
Lady  Langton,  ihe  stately  widow  of 
Sir  Bupert  Langton,  who  boasted  the 
most  ancient  blood  in  the  coontv, 
loved  to  hold  the  Christmas  lev&a 
in  the  old  style,  and  to  assemUe 
round  her  at  that  season  the  flowers 
of  tiie  flock  among  her  tribe  of  grand- 
children. The  honour  of  her  seleo- 
tion  had  fiillen  in  this  instance  upon 
her  eldest  grandson,  Stephen;  on 
Harry  Bulkeley,  the  eldest  son  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  who  had 
married  a  wealthy  squire  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourlK)od,  and  who, 
with  her  husband,  had  done  her  best 
to  spoil  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best 
dispositions  that  ever  fell  to  the  bi 
of  youth;  on  Mabel  Langton,  the 
daughter  of  her  second  son ;  and  on 
Alice  Bulkeley,  Harry's  darling  and 
only  sister,  and  the  pride  of  her 
grandmother's  heart,  who  loved  to 
call  her  the  'Lily  of  the  Langtons.'^ 
She  always  talked  of  her  married 
daughters  as  Langtons  still ;  and  to 
descant  largely  upon  the  unique  ex* 
oellence  of  tiie  Langton  features,  the 
Langt(m  vdce,  ai^  the  Langton 
blood,  wlU3  a  harmless  idiosyncrasy, 
and  evinced  a  pardonable  pride  in 
the  noble  stock  from  which  her  hus- 
band sprung,  which  those  who  knew 
the  excellence  of  her  heart  and  head, 
willingly  pardoned  in  the  revered 
Lady  of  Lauf^ton  Hall. 

Stephen  Langton  was  the  present 
baronet,  and  heir  to  the  Hall  and 
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estates  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother. His  father  had  died  early, 
and  Sir  Bupert,  unwilling  to  be- 
queath so  valuable  a  property  to  a 
minor,  left  it  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow  for  her  life.  She  was  fond  of 
Sur  Stephen,  and  thought  he  would 
do  honour  to  the  name ;  but  Harry 
Bulkeley,  the  handsome,  high-spi- 
rited, reckless  lad,  reigned  para- 
mount in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and 
ousted  the  heir,  who,  according  to 
some  strong  but  undefinable  law, 
scarcely  ever  docs  reign  paramount 
in  the  heart  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. Stephen  was  a  studious, 
thoughtful  youth,  more  intellectual- 
lookmg  thfui  handsome,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  that  in- 
sured success  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. No  Langton  of  former  days, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
the  young  heir  as  one  of  their  ath- 
letic race,  in  any  of  the  field-sports 
which  require  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
across  country  his  judgment  and 
prowess  were  undisputed ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  ride  or  to  shoot,  and  the 
deep-seated  fire  in  his  speaking  eyes 
told  of  a  desire  to  shine  on  that 
arena,  where  mind  grapples  with 
mind,  and  where  tiie  thews  and  si- 
news brought  into  play,  are  those 
which  belong  to  the  gladiator  in  in- 
tellect, who  governs  his  fellows  by 
the  attributes  not  of  men,  but  of  gods. 

Mabel  Langton,  his  first  cousin,  a 
girl  of  one-and-twenty,  was  not  un- 
like him  in  some  points  of  character. 
But  she  greatly  excelled  him  in  per- 
sonal beauty.  Very  classical  and 
commanding  was  the  line  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  finely-chiselled  nostril 
and  mouth  told  more  of  pride  than 
tenderness.  Her  abundant  dark  hair 
may  have  belonged  to  some  eastern 
queen,  while  the  delicate  fineness 
of  her  complexion,  was  genuinely 
English— the  fine  transparent  skin 
showing  every  vein  as  disonctly  as  we 
see  those  of  a  tJiorough-bred  horse, 
in  the  beautafal  net-work  which 
proclaims  his  pride  of  ancestry  and 
descent  She  was  essentially,  to  use 
a  sporting  phrase,  smike'headed, 

Alice  was  a  simpler,  but  much 
more  loveable  beauty.  Bich  shining 
hair,  peachy  cheeks,  CKxal  Ups,  and 
pearly  teeth,  attributes  genemly  ac- 
companying health  and  youth,  com- 


bined with  features  quite  regular 
enough  to  be  pleasing,  made  the 
'lily  of  the  lingtons'  more  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  the  '  rose ;' 
but,  in  days  &r  back  enough  to  be 
venerable,  a  Langton  beauty  had 
been  so  called,  and  thus  established 
a  precedent,  of  which  the  lady  of  the 
Hall  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  her- 
self! 

The  reader  will  perhaps  agree 
with  me,  that  the  usually  ffur-sighted 
old  lady  displayed  but  little  of  her 
accustomed  prudence,  in  assembling 
under  one  roof,  under  such  happy 
auspices,  so  many  cousins,  posseted 
individually  of  so  much  that  was 
fascinating  and  attractive.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  mental  blind- 
ness on  her  part,  by  reflecting  that, 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  them 
as  children  and  playmates,  she  for- 
got what  a  difference  a  year  or  two 
makes,  at  the  age  which,  at  her  four^ 
score  years,  she  must  almost  have 
forgotten.  She  did  not  herself  peiv 
cdve  much  alteration  in  the  '  boys,' 
as  she  still  called  them,  since  t^ 
days  of  school  and  'hobbledehoy- 
hood  ;'  nor  did  she  understand  that 
the  handsome  and  well-bred  strip- 
ling, who  did  not  care  to  how  much 
advantage  he  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fur  cousin,  was  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  her  peace  of  mind  as  effeo- 
tually,  although  in  a  different  way, 
as  when  he  melted  her  doll's  feuse  at; 
the  fire,  or  made  her  pony  shy,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  cub-like  fnend. 
(That  friend,  by-the-by,  is  now.  a 
guardsman,  tiie  pink  and  flower  of 
dandies,  and  noted  for  the  statuesque 
coldness  and  calm  with  which  he 
bears  the  advances  of  his  feushionable 
women  acquaintance.) 

There  was  one  more  cousin  ex» 
pected  shortly  to  join  the  funily 
circle.  Charlie  Austen  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother  (the  youngest 
and  least-favoured  daughter  of  Lady 
Langton),  who  had  married  a  sailor, 
and,  dying  early,  had  recommended 
her  darling  boy  to  the  notice  and 
kindness  of  her  mother;  who,  con- 
science-smitten at  what  now  ap- 
peared like  ii\iustice  to  her  least-ap- 
preciated daughter,  needed  no  such 
dying  injunction  to  give  him  his  due 
portion  of  her  warm  and  affectionate 
heart 
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On  iJie  monnng  in  qosfiiioin  ChsrHD 
had  not  arriyed ;  and  the  blaoknees 
of  that  inanspidonB  frost  was  not 
dispelled  by  genial  smiles  or  happy 
finoes.  Tonth  bears  disappointm^ 
witii  an  ill  grace;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  yonng  ladies  had  beeaii  liie  more 
set  npon  '  a  sontiierly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  sky'  on  l^t  paartionlar 
morning,  as  the  meet  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  (xmntj,  and  witiiin  an 
easy  distmce  of  Luigton  HalL 

The  yonng  men  were  eqtially  bent 
npon  a  day^s  sport,  and  a  tnal  of 
the  respectiye  merits  of  Bird-i'-liie- 
bmd  and  The  O'Donoghne,  both,  in 
their  different  Imee,  steeds  of  metde 
and  note.  UnderthesedronmstanceS) 
it  required  all  Lady  Langton's  tact 
to  restore  the  nsoaDy  h^h  spiriti 
in  which  she  delighted.  Tne  hearty 
langh  and  wild  ftm  of  the  boys  espe- 
didly  was  like  mnnc  in  her  i^ympa- 
thissmgears.  What  mother  or  graind- 
mother  is  not  entire^  at  tiie  miRcy 
of  a  frank,  affectionate  boy?  With 
the  girls  th^  assume  more  of  liie 
dignity  of  maleraity;  bat  a  pickle  of 
a  hcff  (provided  tiiat  he  is  afifedaon- 
akb)  is  worn  nearest  to  tiielr  hearts. 

'  What  can  we  do,  granny?'  said 
Harry,  wrtfa  a  pretflmatorally  long 
fiKse^rhim.  '  WhattttlMretodoin 
a  frost?  Ifs  the  wm«t  institcrtion 
gmg.  Ton  onght  to  ha^  a  lidii^ 
school  and  a  biUiazd-room  to  main 
the  Hall  perfect' 

*  Oh  yes,  grandmother,  you  really 
should,'  chmied  in  Mabel,  who  al- 
ways liked  anything  which  added  to 
the  grandeur  or  completeaieBB  of  her 
belongings.  'At  Nayior  Park,  where 
we  were  staymg  last  winter,  we  had 
sudi  fan  in  iabe  riding-sdK)d.  I 
never  could  jump  before,  alwavs 
riding  m  London;  and  now,'  me 
said,  addressing  her  cousm  Stephen, 
'if  I  were  as  well  mounted,  I  would 
lide  agamst  you.' 

'Ambitious Mabel!  Tobeflrstin 
whatever  you  undertake  is  always 
your  motto,  we  know.' 

'That  is  all  wdl  enough  in  its 
way,'  said  Lady  Langton,  deprecat- 
in^y-  'but  pray,  Mabel,  whatever 
you  do,  never  ape  the  manners  or 
conversation  of  a  fi»t  girL  In  my 
day  a  young  lady  was  considered 
quite  oat  of  place  in  the  hunting- 
field  ;  and  those  odious  three-pom- 


meOed  saddles  had  not  been  mventecl, 
to  make  women  ride  like  men.  I 
should  have  scorned  to  be  actoaOy 
pinned  to  ihe  saddle,  as  you  aro,  bo 
that  you  cannot  disengage  yourself 
from  your  horse  on  an  emergency-' 

'Oh!  it  is  done  occasionally  now- 
a^ys,  granny,'  said  Harry,  Urag^ 
ing ;  while  Stephen,  who  was  aiwBEjna 
'to  the  rescue'  when  ei^tuBr  oiioB 
&nr  cousins  were  attacked,  said — 

'  Men's  hunting-saddles  are  nnds 
as  secure  as  possible,  and,  of  comse^ 
young  ladies  are  more  predous  tiuni 
we  are.  Even  Mabel  would  slBid 
but  a  poor  diance  at  a  fiance  in  cbb 
dT  iSbe  old-ftshioned  saddles.' 

'  Oniere  is  no  necessity  that  I  caa 
see  for  her  riding  at  (me,'  said  her 
ladydiip,  drily.  '  I  should  have  ol»- 
jectod  to  the  young  ladies  going  to 
the  meet  at  all,  had  I  known  tiny 
intended  to  foUow  the  hounds.' 

'TlMynu^  safely  proimse  not  to 
do  so  to-day,'  said  iSbtj,  grouaag. 
'No  diance  of  Hie  "dappled  dar- 
lings "  ocmiDg  out  to-day.  Let  ub 
play  at  hare  and  hounds  rcMmd  flia 
garden,  Mabels  as  we  tised  to  do  in 
old  times.' 

'  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,'  said  Alioe^ 
always  a  promoter  of  tan  In  any 
shape.  *Butok,  inmyhfiartlwJBli 
that  it  would  thaw!' 

'I  wish  it  would  — I  irA  ft 
would,'  was  echoed  and  re^edioed 
ioidmI  the  breakftst-table,  ustQ  flie 
chorus  of  yoi^iifrd  voices  seemed  to 
awaken  some  silent  diord  in  gxaod- 
mamma's  breast,  who  said  at  once — 

'  I  win  tell  you  what  to  do,  yon 
young  things,  whose  wii^hii^  duys 
are  not  yet  over:  you  had  better 
y/nSkioihe Wishing W^,  Itisnever 
frozen  over,  that  being  one  of  tfes 
miraculoas  attiibutes;  and  a  fivi&* 
mile  walk  on  lids  "fine  bracing  day 
win  do  you  all  more  good  than  si^ 
ting  by  w  foi^eside  grumbling  act  Hie 
weather.' 

'b  it  true,  grandmoiiier?'  said 
Alice,  eagerly.  '  Is  it  a  reid,  true 
willing  well?  And  why  did  you 
never  ten  us  of  it  before?' 
>  A  slight  doud  overshadowed  for 
a  mom^it  Lady  Langton's  heojga 
countenance;  bat  it  cleared  awi^ as 
she  said,  ^  I  am  not  superstitious,  as 
you  know,  but  I  do  rather  b^eve  in 
that  Wen.  There  is  a  pretty  legend 
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attached  to  it,  whidi,  with  my  lean- 
ing towards  the  mythical  tiod  ro- 
mantic, may  haye  something  to  do 
withmy  fiuth.' 

'I  haye  no  leaning  towaids  the 
mytiiical  or  the  romantic/  said 
Harry;  'bntif I thon^titwasany 
good,  I'd  go  and  wish  fat  a  thaw 
with  all  my  heart  and  sooL' 

Mabel  made  no  remaik,  but  on 
her  handsome  £Batoree  beaoEied  a 
doubtfdl  smila  Perhaps  in  her  own 
nnnd  she  had  no  objection  to  give 
her  ambitious  day-dreaoas  a  chance 
of  realization,  l^  wishing  at  this 
fsmious  Well ;  bat  if  so,  she  gave  no 
expression  to  her  sentiments,  and 
appeared  to  be  fully  occupied,  like 
werther's  Charlotte,  in  cuttmg  bread 
and  butter  ior  the  rest  of  the  party. 

'  One  is  not  obl^ed  to  wish  out 
loud,  I  sui^pose,'  said  Alice,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  and  the  laugh 
which  ^iieeted  her  naive  remaik  was 
joined  m  by  no  one  more  heartily 
thanherselL 

'Oh  dear  nor  said  Lady  lAnrtan, 
when  the  laugh  at  pretfy  Alice's 
expense  had  subsidecC  '  that  forms 
no  part  o[  the  i^ell,  I  assure  you. 
If  you  will  bring  me  tiie  ^Book  of 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities"  from 
the  second  shelf  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  fir^lace,  you  can  read  the  legend 
aJoud  to  tiie  othefs.' 

'  Ye  ancienle  boke' wasaocordingly 
bfought,  and  opened  at  once  upon 
the  desired  page,  thus  ptOTing  that 
the  Langtons  of  old  had  not  been 
obliTious  of  the  merits  of  the  Wdl 
infuestion;  and  Alice^  in  her  fresh, 
yoiifafnl  voice,  read  as  follows:— 

'There lis  a  funousWeU  in  tiie 
neoghboorhood  cf  Ifonk's-wood 
Priory,  to  which  the  following  le- 
gend is  attached,  which  is  firmly 
MieYed  by  the  country  people  for 
miles  round.  It  runs  thus  >— That 
in  the  manor-house  close  at  hand,  of 
whidi  the  ruins  are  still  standing, 
there  lived  a  wiki  and  reckless  ean, 
called  by  his  retamers  tiie  "  Bladt 
Lord,"  who  added  to  his  vast  wealtii 
hj  fraud  and  rapine^  and  who  was 
the  tenor  and  curse  of  the  whole 
country-side.  He  gloried  in  the  pro- 
fession of  atheism  and  unbehef,  and 
the  Augustine  friars,  who  had  found- 
ed tiie  priory  which  still  bears  their 
name,  wece  the  special  objects  of  his 


persecution  and  hate.  He  never  al- 
lowed his  infimt  son  to  be  received 
into  the  hdy  church ;  but  when  the 
latter  arrived  at  years  of  discretion^ 
the  inde&tigable  friars  left  no  means 
untried  to  accomplish  his  conver- 
sion, and  consequent  salvation.  Th^ 
SQcoeeded  inameasure, but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  through  the 
baptismal  ceremony,  without  tiie  re- 
ceiving of  which  sacrament  the  holy 
men  durst  not  enrol  him  among  the 
ranks  of  Christian  converts.  As  it 
fdl,  however,  one  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  aged  and  saint-like  of  the 
monks  prayed  at  the  well  side  in 
the  thickly-grown  wood  for  tiie  ao- 
oomplishment  of  his  cherished  ob- 
ject, the  bay  of  the  wicked  earl's 
deep-mouthed  stag-hounds  fell  upon 
his  startied  ears,  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  rise  from  his  knees,  a  horse- 
man plunged  through  the  tiiidceton 
a  fiery  and  un^povemable  horse, 
which  swerved  aside  at  the  sight  of 
the  knealfny  figoxe,  and  threw  his 
rider  with  viotence  on  the  stone  steps 
of  tibe  cross,  which  at  that  time  stood 
beside  liie  Wen,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  the  holy  friars  as  a 
idace  of  meditation  and  prayer.  As 
he  lay  bleeding,  but  conscious,  at 
the  feet  of  the  monk,  the  latter^  be- 
lieving the  accident  to  be  an  inter- 
position of  providence  in  his  &voaT« 
signed  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  uptomed  fiMse,  and  proclaimed 
the  younff  lord  as  a  member  of  that 
church  which  had  kog  held  out  her 
arms  to  him  in  vain.  A  heavenly 
smile  then  spread  itself  over  the 
dying  featores,  and  the  monk,  in  an 
ecsta&y  of  praise,  is  said  thus  to  have 
blessed  the  Holy  Well:— 

*  Bl«8t  be  ye  WeDe,  ye  frysre  aaide ; 
Blest  be  ye  sprynge  and  fonntatoe  beade; 
Blest  to  nplyfte  ye  Ikio^ynge  Kmle, 
And  DMke  ye  UMdjngb  bearte  wouikle  wbols. 

'Blest  be  ye  wisbe,  and  blest  ye  prajre, 
or  pjlgryne  gny«  and  maidene  iayxa, 
Wbo  the  low  Ave  tbree  Byrnes  teUe 
Beside  ye  crosse  at  Holye  Welle.' 

The  cross  has  long  been  gone,  but 
the  Well  remains;  and  it  is  remark- 
aUe  that  in  tiie  hardest  and  most 
severe  winter  it  has  never  been 
l^wn  to  freeze  over.  To  it  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  tiie  neighbouring  vil- 
lages go  to  pledge  their  mutual 
vows,  firmly  Mdieving  that  heaven 
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has  a  pecnliar  blessmg  for  those 
whose  raith  is  plighted  beside  the 
Holy  Well.  It  is  also  supposed  to 
possess  the  properties  of  a  Wishing 
Well ;  and  that  he  who  drinks  three 
times  of  the  water  from  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  preserving  all  the  time  a 
kneeling  posture,  wiU  assuredly  have 
his  wish  tulfilled,  provided  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  possibility.' 

'  We  will  go  by  all  means/  said 
Mabel  and  Alice  in  a  breatii. 

Stephen  was  silent;  but  Harry 
had,  as  usual,  a  commentary  of  hm 
own  to  make  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. 

'  I  never  heard  greater  bosh,'  was 
his  first  remark.  '  If  the  story  of 
the  party  who  broke  his  head  (which 
the  other  party,  by-the-by,  seemed 
to  think  an  uncommonly  good  thing) 
liad  not  been  seasoned  with  a  little 
hunting  sauce,  it  would  have  been 
good  for  nothing.  I  dare  say  the 
truth  was,  that  he  took  the  hounds 
out  in  hard  weather  against  the  go- 
Yemor*s  consent,  and  found  his  horse 
a  little  too  much  for  him  cm  that  fine 
frosty  morning.  Construed  into  mo- 
dem English,  your  delightful  ro- 
mantic legend,  Alice,  would  read 
rather  differently.  Suppose  I  begin. 
There  was  an  ancient  party ' 

'Oh!  stop,  Harry— for  goodness' 
sake,  stop  r  said  Alice,  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  her  little  hand  hard 
over  the  delinquent's  mouth.  '  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  wish  se- 
riously, if  you  will  put  such  non- 
sense into  our  heads.*^ 

'  I  cannot  bear  slang,  Hany,'  said 
Lady  Langton,  quietly.  '  Half  the 
cause  of  the  frivolity  and  heartless- 
ness  of  this  generation  is  that  base 
leaning  towards  what  is  ridiculous 
and  grotesque,  and  the  consequent 
incapacity  for  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  Me.  If  I  had  said 
/  hate  slang,  I  should  not  have  been 
below  the  mark,'  the  old  lady  added, 
warming  in  the  causa 

'  Hear,  hear !'  said  Stephen,  whose 
refined  and  poetic  temprament 
echoed  these  old-world  notions ;  and 
'  Hark  to  granny  I — ^Yoicks  I  Tally- 
ho  1'  roared  Harry,  whose  exuberant 
animal  spirits  could  succumb  no 
longer  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stance, in  the  shape  of  a  hard  frost; 
and  granny  actually  smiled   upon 


the  scapeeraoe  who  thus  ran  fonl  of 
her  ch^ished  prejudices,  and  bearded 
the  liimess  in  ner  own  den. 

Notwithstanding  his  heterodox 
opinions  veith  regud  to  the  genuine 
TOoperties  of  the  'Wishing  Well/ 
Hany  could  not  rest  until  he  got  the 
party  ui^derweigh  for  the  proposed 
expedition.  MaM  and  Alice,  nothing' 
loath,  hastened  immediately  after 
break&st  to  assume  their  walking 
attire,  and  came  down  looking  v^ 

gicturesque  and  i)retty,  in  Spanish 
ats  and  red  petticoats,  which  dis- 
played to  advantage  yery  neat  foot 
and  ankles,  whose  becoming  chau»^ 
sure  evinced  the  care  bestowed  by 
their  owners  upon  this  most  essentiiid 
part  of  the  toilette,  which  it  is  al- 
ways a  sign  of  ill-breeding  or  bad 
taste  to  neglect  To  be  him  chausaSe 
and  bien  gante^  is  the  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic mind,  that  gives^to  outward 
observances  due  importance  and 
weight;  to  make  th^  advantages 
inordinately  conspicuous  is  a  sign  ci 
vanity,  or  the  self-consciousness 
which  attends  the  unusual  assump- 
tion  of  any  becoming  article  of  dress. 
The  pret^  feet,  which,  according  ta 
the  poef  s  description,  like  '  little 
mice,  peep  in  and  out '  from  beneath 
the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  moderate 
length,  are  &r  more  attractive  than 
those  whose  more  brazen  beauty  as- 
serte  itself  entirely  independent  of 
the  magical  effect  of  drapery,  of 
which  me  most  heaven-bom  artist 
condescends  more  frequently  than 
not  to  avail  himself. 

It  is  disregard  of  this  principle 
which  has  brought  'crinolme'  into 
such  universal  ridicule  and  disre- 
pute ;  and  few  women  caa  stand  the 
test  of  the  generous  display  of  per- 
sonal charms,  which  the  exaggerated 
fe^on  has  made  of  common  and 
every-day  occurrence.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  dignity  in  a  short  petticoat  * 
and  the  saying,  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  that  the  '  Queen  of 
Spain  has  no  legs,'  shows  that  in 
the  land  most  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  these  neoossary  appendages  to 
feminine  loveliness,  and  where  the 
arched  instep  of  the  feir  Andalnsian 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
it  is  considered  more  compatible 
with  the  decorum  and  dignity  of 
royalty,  to  leave  the  existence  of  the 
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legs  of  her  most  sacred  miyesty,  en- 
tirely to  iinagination  in  the  minds  of 
her  liege  and  dntifdl  subjects. 

With  equal  delicacy  and  discrimi- 
nation the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
suggest,  that  it  behoyes  us  to  draw 
the  yeil  oyer  this  most  hackneyed 
and  worn-out  theme;  and  it  would 
haye  been  £ur  from  us  to  haye  intro- 
duced so  ungallant  and  ill-timed  a 
cry  against  any  article  of  dress  pa- 
tronized by  the  fsurer  sex,  except  as 
a  herald  to  the  unqualified  opmion 
expressed  thereupon  by  the  laAj  of 
Langton  Hall,  who  looked  upon  a 
steel  petticoat  as  an  inyention  of  the 
Eyil  One  to  demoralize  society,  and 
to  lob  youth  and  innocence  of  their 
greatest  charms,  modesty  and  grace. 

Her  notions  were  exaggerated,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  raillery  and 
refutation  than  U  they  had  been 
more  calmly  and  dispassionately  en- 
tertained ;  and,  although  we  own  to 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  old 
lady's  opinions,  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  set  forth  how  she  was  de- 
feated on  her  own  ground,  in  a  bril- 
liant passage  of  arms  between  herself 
and  her  &yourite  grandson,  Harry 
Bulkeley ;  the  gloye  in  this  instance 
haying  been  thrown  down  by  the 
&ir  cousins,  who  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room equipped  for  walking,  with 
thdr  dresses  looped  up  oyer  the 
skirts,  widely  extended  by  the '  jupon 
d'acier,'  which  at  that  time  was  only 
just  becoming  an  indispensable  part 
of  feminine  appareL 

Mabel  was  more  conspicuously 
*  stuck  out '  (ladies  must  excuse  my 
borrowing  an  expression  on  an  emer- 
gency from  their  own  peculiar  yoca- 
bulary)  than  her  cousin,  and  her 
figure  was  taller  and  more  showy. 
Her  appearance,  therefore,  acted 
upon  her  grandmother's  highly-ex- 
citable nervous  tempenrament  as  an 
application  of  contharides  on  a  deli- 
cate skin,  and  she  was,  in  conse- 
quence, attacked  with  some  asperiiy« 
and  a  little  injustice. 

'  I  really  hope,  Mabel,'  said  Lady 
Langton,  'that  you  are  not  going 
for  a  country  walk  in  that  most  ridi- 
culous thing.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  improper  &shion  eyer  inyent- 
ed;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  your 
mother  can  allow  you  to  adopt  it' 

'Mamma  wears  a  cage  her^lf/ 


said  Mabel,  shortiy,  her  cheeks  car- 
nation colour  at  the  imputation  con- 
yeyed  in  Lady  Langton's  reproach. 

'Then  I  can  only  say,'  was  the 
reply, '  what  I  haye  often  said  before, 
that  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  one. 
I  am  sure,  boys,  you  will  agree  wiUi 
me,  that  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
beauty  in  these  horrid  inventions, 
which  spoil  a  good  figure,  and  ac- 
tually deform  a  mediocre  or  bad  one.' 

But  grandmamma  reckoned  with- 
out her  host,  if  she  imagined  that/as 
in  bygone  days,  the  'boys'  needed 
only  a  hint  from  her  to  hunt  down 
some  littie  weakness  or  vanity,  when 
displayed  in  their  female  belongings, 
by  unmerciful  chaff,  or  the  unmiti- 
gated teasing  of  which  only  a  school- 
boy is  capable.  They  were  at  the 
dandy  epoch  in  their  own  lives,  and 
valued  appearances  too  much,  not 
to  be  yery  lenient  to  any  errors  which 
leant  to  tiie  fiashionable  side.  While, 
therefore,  Mabel  stood  blushing  with 
anger  and  mortification,  and  even 
the  usually  undaunted  Alice  vras  a 
littie  out  of  countenance,  owing  to 
the  sweeping  nature  of  her  grand- 
mother's animadversions,  Harry, with 
an  audacity  peculiarly  his  own,  came 
at  once  to  the  rescue  of  his  sister  and 
cousin. 

'  Show  her.  May,'  he  said,  '  show 
her  what  you  found  yesterday ;'  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
rushed  into  the  library,  and  returned 
flourishing  over  his  hesA  an  ancient 
&shion-book  of  the  time  of  Lady 
Langton's  youth,  armed  with  which, 
and  vrith  a  yell  like  that  of  a  wild 
Lishman,  he  began  the  attack  by 
hurling  a  shell  ri^t  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

'  Look,'  he  exclaimed, '  look,  all  of 
you,  at  what  May  found  yesterday. 
I  appeal  to  you  all  whether  tms 
sort  of  thing  is  modest,'  he  added, 
triumphantiy  exhibiting  two  figures 
arrayed  in  what  was  termed  a  walk- 
ing-dress, and  whose  ample  propor- 
tions were  but  scantily  draped  in 
close-clinging  garmente  according 
to  the  fiEushion  of  those  days. 

'Just  look,  grandmother,  at  this 
sweet  ^rticle  for  a  morning  walk  in 
the  country,  and  say  whether  you 
would  like  to  see  Mabel  and  Alice 
made  such  guys  of  as  tiiis?  AU  I 
can  say  is  l£at,  pretty  as  they  are, 
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I,  for  mjptaifAonld  cEBcKne  aooom* 
panyiog  them,  in  inch  Tery  leanty 
attixe.  Bj  Jorel  ifg  difigostmg — 
and  crinoliae  beats  your  flwhionfl 
]u)Uow,  gnuinj,  aAer  ilL' 

'  It  looks  odd  to  joa  now,  I  daie 
nj/  nid  Lady  Langton,  with  the 
kidf  smile  which  acknowledged  her 
defeat;  'and  I  own  that  it  is  an 
exaggeration  in  the  other  direetion. 
Bat  look  here/  she  added,  taking  np 
a  'Punch'  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  pointing  ont  one  of  Leedi's 
pretty   girls,   who,   smilingly  nn- 


coDBcioali  of  tiie  refractory  sMa  of 
her  crinoline,  was  oszrying  on  a 
desperate  flirtation  en  ibe  per  ab 
]ftngfaton,her  geneial  contour  mean- 
wfaue  attracting  tiie  notice  and  ridi- 
cole  of  the  crowd.  '  I  think  tkbi  is 
equally  if  not  more  absoxd.' 

'Oh,  no,  grandmother!  nothiog 
comes  np  to  this,'  said  AMce,  em- 
boldfioed  by  her  brotiier's  chanquoD- 
ship,  and  lookmg  orer  his  shoulder 
at  tiie  two  eztraordinaay  ^gtaim, 
which  a  lucky  diance  had  thrown 
in   the  way  of    the   miachieroos 


youth:  'they  are  too  killing;'  and 
the  merry  girl  went  off  into  conYul- 
sions  of  laughter.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
but  her  spirits  had  been  more  than 
usually  high  all  the  morning,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  '  Lily  of  the  Lwig- 
tons'  had  been  brighter,  and  more 
full  of  simshine,  than  was  usual 
even  with  them. 

They  had  a  lovely  and  invigorat- 
ing walk  over  a  wild  country  which 


led  to  the  fEir-&med  Well.  Mabel 
and  Harry  rather  outstripped  the 
others,  and  found  themselves  first 
at  the  mystical  spot:  they  were 
fond  of  each  other  in  a  cousinly 
way ;  and  had  Mabel  been  of  a  less 
aspiring  nature,  her  feivourite  cousin 
would  doubtless  have  entertained 
for  her  a  more  than  cousinly  affec- 
tion :  as  it  was,  he  put  her  down  in 
his  own  mind  as  a  great  deal  too 
grand  for  him;  and  proud  in  his 
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own  way,  h6  ooald  never  haTe  I6- 
ooodled  himself  to  be  looked  down 
upon  bja  wife,  or  continnally  niged 
to  endeaTonr  to  distinguish  fannself  in 
the  way  which  ambitions  women  are 
apt  to  nrge  those  whose  feme  and 
fortunes  are  interwoven  with  their 
own.  If,  therefore,  Mabel  had  ima- 
gined that  the  spark  of  latent  afifeo- 
tion  which  she  entertained  for  him, 
woiold  have  been  kindled  into  a 
flame  lyy  an  open  dedaration  an 
that  anspicions  morning,  she  had 
greatly  mistaken;  and  the  eagerness 


he  expressed  for  the  arriral  of  the 
less  active  pair,  plainly  evinced  that 
there  was  none  to  be  made.  Per- 
haps the  moment  when  he  tnmed 
laughingly  fix>m  her,  to  hurry  on 
the  'slow  coaches,'  1^  signal  that 
they  approached  tiie  Well,  was  the 
tuniing-point  in  MabeFs  fature  life. 
Her  haughty  lip  curled  with  a  littie 
dash  of  scorn,  and  she  said,  half  to 
herself, '  My  mind  is  made  up  now 
as  to  what  I  will  wish.' 

Stephen,  who,  unacknowledged  to 
himself,  Imd  a  deeper  interest  in 


MabeTs  smiles  or  frowns  than  his 
more  fevoured  cousin,  saw  the  smile 
upon  her  lip,  which  he  construed 
into  one  of  conscious  triumph ;  and 
witiii  that  thorn  of  bitterness  to  lean 
against,  he,  too,  wished  a  wish  with 
aU  his  heart  at  the  Well;  but  in  that 
ardent,  ambitious  prayer  the  love  ot 
his  beautiful  and  haughty  cousin 
had  no  place. 

He  and  Mabel  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  serious  pair  at  the  Wiidiing 


Well  that  morning;  and  when 
Harry  jumped  up  aSfter  a  mock 
genuflexion  before  the  mystic  water, 
and  said,  'I  really  have  wished  for  a 
thaw,'  there  was  a  littie  bitterness 
in  Mabel's  tone  as  she  said,  'You 
did  wisely  in  wishing  for  what  you 
must  have  in  the  course  of  time— it 
cannot  go  on  freezing  for  ever.' 

*  No ;  but  that  reminds  me  that  I 
never  said  whsn  I  wanted  it  What 
a  sell!'  said  Harry,  laughing.     'I 
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bope  yoa  were  moie  explidt,'  he 
added  to  his  sistar  and  cousm, '  or 
the, ancient  party  who  bleased  the 
Well  will  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
you.' 

'I  was  dear  enough  in  thought/ 
said  Alice,  gaily;  'and  words  nn- 
sixteen  cannot  compromise  me,  at 
all  events.'  As  she  i^ke  tho  words, 
a  clear  ringing  TOice  was  heard 
flhonting  outside  tiie  coTer  which 
contained  the  Holy  Spring,  *  Where 
are  you?  Whafs  up  now?*  and  in 
another  moment,  dnrected  by  the 
answering  shouts  of  his  cousins, 
Charlie  Austen  i^peared  amongst 
them. 

We  are  not  bound  to  xeveal  the 
secrets  of  anyof  the  pariy,  but  there 
can  be  no  treason  in  meniaoning 
that  a  bright  and  tell-tale  blush 
dyed  Alice's  cheeks  crimson,  as  she 
encountered  the  earnest  questioning 
gaze  of  her  sailor  cousin ;  and  if  we 
hazard  a  conjecture,  that  that  glow- 
ing and  beautiful  colour,  may  haye 
thrown  some  light  on  the  unex- 
pressed wish  at  the  Well,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  our  doing  so. 

The  young  p^rty  went  merrily 
hmne  to  the  Hall  under  the  cheering 
influence  of  cousin  Charlie's  sailor 
spirita  He  was  a  frank,  warm- 
hearted lad,  and  held  a  place  in 
Lady  Langton's  affections  only 
second  to  Harry's,  who,  as  pickle-in- 
chief,  held  the  widest  portion  in 
that  rich  and  generous  domain. 

After  a  few  liappy  weeks  spent  in 
such  enjoyment  as  can  only  be 
known  to  youth,  including  one  of 
the  best  runs  that  was  ever  known 
with  the  &st  dare-devil  hounds,  the 
pride  of  their  master's  heart,  the 
party  was  broken  up,  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  it,  takmg  his  or  her 
appointed  place  on  the  world's  stage. 

Light-hearted  youth  must  de- 
yelop  into  serious  manhood;  and 
wishes,  which  in  embryo  seemed 
but  frivolous  toys,  must  grow  and 
flourish  until  they  absorb  the  very 
soil  which  first  gave  them  birth. 
The  wishes  which  those  ardent 
young  spirits  thought  they  had 
sown  by  the  Well-side,  had  in 
realily  taken  root  in  a  soil  which 
bears  the  surest  promise  of  fruition 
— ^in  the  soil  of  the  earnest,  liviog, 
human  heart.    Sow  a  wish,  strong. 


earnest^  entiie,  in   that    soO,   and 
there  is  more  than  a  chance  that  it 
win  growinto  a  goodly  tree.     There 
is  as  much  chance  c^  it,  in  fact,  aa 
there   is   tint   the   grain   of  seed 
planted  in  the  earth  will  become  a 
Dlade  of  OOTU.    Storms  ma j  destroy 
—  accident   may  -  befall  —  circam- 
stancea    may    uproot  —  bat     the 
chances  are  for  i^  and  ProvideDce 
itself  on  its  sida     Go,    therefore, 
voung   hearts,  and  wish    to    joor 
hearts'  content,  while  you  have  the 
power  and  the  will:  the  time  will 
come  when  a  sad-eyed  philoec^y 
will  teach  you  that  the  e^>o jnknt 
of  life  is  not  in  the  reahzaiion,  but 
in  the  germ ;  that  the  age  of  wish- 
ing is  the  age(^  hope;   and  that 
hope  itself,  according  to  a  happy 
simile,  is  'but  the  dream  of  a  man 
awake.'    Let  the  dream  last,  even 
that  waking  dream,  while  it  can :  ii 
is  over  too  soon;  and  when  firoitian 
fills  our  hands,  our  hearts  are  too 
often  left  empty  and  vdd. 

'  Metboofht  thAt  of  ttMse  TialoDuy  flowen 
I  made  a  no«eRi^,  boond  in  soeh  a  ymmj 
That  the  fame  haett  which  in  their  Mtnad 

bowwa 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  am^ 
Kepi  theie  impriaooed  children  of  the  He/an 
Within  my  hand-^and  then,  date  and  laj, 
I  hastened  to  the  qpot  whence  I  had  come. 
That  I  might  then  preMnt  it-O,  to  whomr 

Five  years  after  that  eventful 
Christmas  tide,  the  same  party,  with 
some  few  additions,  were  assembled 
at  Langton  Hall— assembled  on  a 
more  melancholy  occasion,  for  Lady 
Langton's  healUi  was  fsuling  fast, 
and  in  all  human  probabili^  that 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  whidi 
she  would  summon  to  her  time- 
honoured  roof,  the  flowers  of  h^ 
numerous  flodt  The  individual 
members  of  it  were  all  altered,  more 
or  less,  or  rather  they  had  all  de- 
veloped: the  seeds  which  were  to 
iofluence  life  had  not  only  taken 
root,  but  had  flourished,  aoid  become 
hardy  plants. 

Mabel  deserves  the  first  mention, 
as  the  strongest  feminine  charact^ 
of  the  part^.  She  had  acted  with 
'a  wiU  enture,'  and  her  hopes  and 
wishes  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  wish  which  she  had 
breathed  in  silent  earnestness  at  the 
'Wishing  Well'  had  been  the  maux- 
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spring  of  her  life  and  action.  We 
seldom  ardently  wish  what  we  do 
not  feel  within  ns  the  latent  power 
to  obtain.  It  lay  in  Mabel's  power 
to  attain  hers,  and  she  had  done  so. 
She  wished  for  a  high  position — ^fbr 
grandeur— for  what  constitutes,  in 
fad,  a  woman's  idea  of  success— and 
she  attained  all. 

She  was  married  to  a  middle-aged 
earl,  who,  cold,  calculating,  and  un- 
attractive himself,  had  married  from 
motives  of  expediency.  Mabel 
Langton  had  been  chosen  by  him 
out  of  a  bevy  of  eligible  young 
ladies  (of  whom  report  said  that  he 
kept  a  list  in  his  pocket,  with  their 
dinerent  recommendations  dotted 
down  to  assist  his  memory),  because 
she  appeared  to  him  the  oest  fitted 
to  wear  his  ancient  coronet  with 
becoming  dignity  and  grace.  And 
very  gracefully,  and  with  real  dig- 
nity, she  did  bear  the  honours  of 
her  new  position,  as  became  a  true 
Langton ;  but  those  who  knew  her 
best,  affirmed  that  she  had  grown 
hard  and  stem,  and  that  the  beauti- 
fully chiselled  lips  of  the  young 
countess  seldom,  if  ever,  relaxed  into 
a  smile. 

*I  am  quite  frightened  at  Mabel 
now,'  said  her  cousin  Alice,  who 
met  her  again  at  Langton  Hall  that 
Christmas  for  the  first  time  since 
their  mutual  marriages.  '  She  is  so 
very  reserved  and  proud  that  we 
seem  to  have  nothing  in  common.  , 
I  wish  she  would  confide  in  me  as 
she  used  to  do,  for  I  more  than  sus- 
pect that  she  is  not  as  happy  as  she 
would  like  people  to  beUeve.'  This 
observation  was  made  to  Lady 
Langton,  whose  &vourite  Alice  still 
was,  although  a  breach  had  been 
made  for  a  littie  while  between  them 
when  the  affection  existing  between 
herself  and  her  cousin  GharUe,  had 
first  been  announced. 

Few  women,  however  really  good 
and  unworldly  they  may  be,  can 
take  genuine  interest  in  a  poor 
mcUck,  The  turning-point  in  a 
woman's  career  is  all-important  to 
her,  because  she  has  but  one ;  and 
deny  it  as  they  will,  no  woman  likes 
to  see  the  girl  on  whom  she  has 
lavished  interest  and  day-dreams 
without  end,  mated  to  poverty  and 
insignificance /or  U/e, 
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'Poverty,  if  you  like,  grand- 
mother,' said  Alice,  with  an  indig- 
nant blush,  when  Lady  Langton 
had  thus,  as  she  thought,  placed 
her  position  before  her  in  its  true 
light;  'poverty,  if  you  like,  but 
insignificance,  no!  The  wife  of  a 
brave  officer,  who  has  served  his 
country  nobly,  and  will  serve  it 
again  to  the  death  if  necessary,  is, 
in  my  mind,  not  at  all  insignificant.' 
And  she  looked  so  beauti&l  in  her 
'righteous  indignation,'  that  the 
elder  woman  took  a  lesson  from  her 
grandchild,  and  owned  to  herself 
tiiat  there  were  'nobler  things  in 
life  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  worldly  wise  and  the 
ambitious.' 

AJioe  had  been  married  to  her 
cousin  Charles  two  years;  and 
during  his  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences, spent  most  of  her  time  be- 
tween her  two  homes,  as  she  c^ed 
them  —  her  £ftther's  and  Langton 
Hall.  She  shared  the  fiEunily  anxiety 
with  respect  to  her  grandmother's 
health,  which  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  Christmas  party  assembled 
under  her  roof.  Her  brother  Harry 
was  also  inde&tigable  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  dear  old  lady,  whose 
trembling  hand  shook  with  in- 
creased agitation,  whenever  it  held 
in  its  feeble  grasp  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  one  of  her  £ftvourite  grand- 
son. He  was  still  b'ght-hearted  and 
free  from  all  worldly  cares  of  more 
weight  or  importance  than  the 
laming  of  a  favourite  hunter,  or  a 
succession  of  hard  frosts  in  the 
hunting  season.  He  wore  his  heart 
as  heretofore  on  his  sleeve,  and  would 
have  found  the  same  dOfficulty  in 
framing  a  wish  if  a  good  fairy  had 
promised  him  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  ii  These  are  the  natures  that 
ride  buoyantiy  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  life — ^that  find  sufficient 
enjoyment  in  the  day  and  the  hour, 
to  prevent  them  from  framing  airy 
&bncs,  of  which  ardent  hopes  and 
passionate  wishes  form  the  founda- 
tion and  comer-stones. 

Stephen's  was  a  very  different 
character.  He  possessed  the  imagi- 
nation to  forecast,  and  the  Will  to 
carry  out,  what  men  call  a  success- 
ful career;  and,  as  yet  but  a  very 
young  man,  the  seed  has  not  only 
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flonrished,  but  put  forth  blossom 
and  bud.  He  is  on  the  high  road 
to  fiEune;  and  when  he  comes  into  his 
noble  inheritance,  will  haye  earned 
a  name,  of  which  his  cousin  Mabel 
might  have  been  justly  proud  hod 
she  Talued  the  afection  which  it 
was  once  in  her  power  to  win.  As 
it  is,  however,  they  haye  both  been 
eminently  soccessM  in  the  paths 
they  haye  chosen  for  themselyes. 

'Was  I  not  right?'  said  Lady 
Langton  when  the  party  were  as- 
sembled once  more,  but  on  the  eye 
of  departure,  on  the  following  day — 
'  was  I  not  right,  men  and  women, 
in  sending  you,  as  boys  and  girls,  to 
the  famous  "Wishmg  Well"  at 
Monkswood?  Haye  not  the  wishes 
that  you  wished  there  come  true? 
Yours  haye,  you  know,'  she  said, 
fixing  her  still  shrewd  and  piercing 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
eldest  grand-dau^hter,  which  seldom 
reyealed  any  ^hmpse  of  the  life 
within,  but  which  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, guilty  of  a  conscious  blush. 
'  And  yours  is  coming,'  she  added, 
addressing  Stephen :  'the  Langtons 
will  not  haye  to  be  ashamed  of  you 


two  ambitious  ones.'  But,  after  all, 
the  heart  of  age  warms  more  in  Uie 
^d  to  the  wishBB  of  ingeimoas 
youth;  and  eyen  the  proud  old 
grandmother  has  come  to  ^acknow- 
ledge that  in  such  things  as  you 
haye  chosen  are  yanity  aiod  yexation 
of  spirit  'My  little  Alice  made  the 
wisest  wish  when  she  wished  for  a 
blessing  on  the  loye  which  she  bore 
for  one  who  loyed  her,  and  who  has 
made  her  a  noble  husband  in  spite 
of  his  poverty  and  itaignijicance,^ 

It  wajB  a  tearful  smile  which 
lighted  up  iube  aged  fieuse  of  t^  Lady 
of  Langton  Hall  as  she  said  these 
last  words :  the  sun  of  her  life  was 
fast  going  down,  but  in  those  latter 
days  the  yision  of  the  morning  came 
again ;  and  imagination  cair&l  her 
back  to  the  time  when  the  airy 
castles  were  building,  which  middle 
age  filiatters,  and  which  old  age  re- 
builds, not  on  its  own  account,  but 
on  the  foundation  of  those  ardent 
hopes  which  make  eyeiy  young 
heart  a  fountain  of  hope  aiKl  the 
spring  of  a  'Wishing  Well'  th&t 
neyer  freezes  or  runs  dry. 
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jrpWAS  Christmas  Eye!— the  wind  blew  high, 

X     Grim  northern  clouds  obscured  the  sky ; 
A  sullen  flood  the  riyer  roU'd 
Which  scarce  its  lofty  banks  controll'd ! 
The  birds,  half-stary'd,  to  coyert  crept, 
The  hares  beneath  the  snow-drift  slept ; 
And  all  without  was  dark  and  drear, 
But  all  within  was  bright  and  clear. 
For  *  Christmas  Eye'  had  come  again; 
And  struggling  through  the  wintry  lane. 
While  drSte  the  yery  axles  clog. 
And  horses  pant  and  driyers  flog, 
Eelations,  friends,  and  neighbours  dear. 
Bent  each  and  all  on  merry  cheer, 
Haye  sought  the  ancient  Hall,  with  glee. 
And  ancient  hospitality. 
And  lights  shone  out  and  fires  blazed  foir, 
And  Yule's  enormous  log  was  there ; 
The  walls  were  dress'd  with  holly  bright 
And  iyy  gemm'd  with  buds  of  white ; 
And  merry  girls  in  gay  attire, 
Seem'd  each  with  other  to  conspire. 
The  men  who  came  in  spirits  gay. 
In  dolefiil  dumps  to  send  away. 
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Needs  not  to  tell  of  groaning  boards, 
Of  choicest  wines  fiom  oldest  hoards, 
And  wasfioil-bowls  with  crabs  that  hiss — 
Old  '  Ghiistmas'  goarantees  all  this ! 
Load  was  the  langh,  the  fan  ran  high. 
And  pleasure  beam'd  in  e^ry  eye : 
Of  Country-Dance  and  Blind-Man  s  Boff, 
'Twonld  seem  they  ne'er  could  have  enough ! 
And  tale  and  song  were  frequent  there. 
And  '  Forfeits  '—game  without  compare  !— 
For  then  it  is,  sans  frowns  and  '  dont's,' 
That  each  one  gets  what  each  one  wants. 
These  Christmas  debts— alack-a-day  I 
The  only  debts  we  gladly  pay — 
Pay  on  the  spot — ^and  when  'tis  o'er. 
Wish  to  the  gods  we  owed  some  more ! 
I  loathe  the  wretch  with  bandaged  eye. 
Who  bids  you  skip— or  stoop — or  he. 
Or  count  your  fingers  o'er  and  o'er. 
Or  stand  a  space  behind  the  door;— 
Give  me  the  maiden  frank  and  free. 
Who  acts  with  Christian  charity. 
And  bids  you  do,  without  demur. 
What  she  would  you  should  do  to  her  I 

With  dance,  I  say,  and  gambols  wild. 
The  precious  hours  were  &st  beguil'd. 
And  all  were  pleased,  and  none  were  shy. 
So  joyous  was  the  revelry. 
And  do  I  err,  or  have  I  said. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  holly  red. 
With  laurel  and  the  ivy  green. 
And  winter  flowers  wreathed  between? 
Oh,  yes !  it  has  been  said  before ; 
But  yet  there  was  a  something  more — 
The '  Kissing  Bush '—ah !  now  I  see. 
Fair  maids,  you  heed  my  minstrelsy ; 
The  flagging  int'rest  of  my  song 
That  magic  word  at  once  makes  strong ; 
You  deem  that  now  I'm  very  near 
To  tell  you  what  you  fain  would  hear,— 
Of  who  took  who  beneath  the  tree. 
For  priceless  privilege  the  plea, — 
And  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did. 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  chid. 
And  voVd  a  vow  it  should  not  bo- 
Such  customs  she  detested — she! 
But  oh !  of  course,  she  '  dare '  to  go 
And  stand  a  moment  just  below — 
And  fiun  would  see  the  creature  who 
Durst  do— as  he  proposed  to  do ! ! 
Ah !  no,  no,  no  I  it  is  not  mine 
Such  sayings— doings— to  divine. 
Time  was— when  George  the  Third  was  king- 
But  now— 'tis  quite  another  thing  I 

But  here  I  somewhat  change  my  lay. 
For  strange  is  that  I  have  to  say, 
And  true  as  strange ;  then  listen  well 
While  I  the  coming  marvel  tell. 

♦Da 
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It  chanc'd  all  through  this  merry  time. 

Which  fisdntly  Tve  ijortray'd  in  rhyme,  , 

A  wicked  elf— freakish  and  gay. 

Amid  the  jocnnd  throng  would  stray, 

And,  circlmg  round  and  round,  would  fly 

Now  low,  and  soon  again  on  high. 

The  dancert  most,  I  think,  he  bothers : 

'  A  bee !'  thought  some — '  a  wasp  I'  feaz'd  others ; 

'  Can  no  one  catch  tiie  tiresome  tning?' 

'  I'm  sure  ere  long  the  wretch  will  sting !' 

Then  eyer  and  anon  when  most 

They  hope  the  plague  is  gone  and  lost. 

He  sudden  comes  with  direful  swoop, 

A  tenor  to  the  happy  group. 

His  actual  form  might  none  discern. 

So  swift  his  flight,  so  short  his  turn. 

His  crossings— twistings— most  perplexing, 

His  general  conduct  truly  vexing ! 

Now  butts  he  *gamst  some  damask  cheek. 

Or  will  'mid  curls  a  refage  seek ; 

Now  teases  round  some  sparkling  eye. 

And  now  on  whitest  neck  will  tiy 

(Ah,  me  I  I  fear  'tis  wicked  guile) 

To  perch  unnoticed  for  awhue. 

The  livelong  night  'twas  thus  he  did, 

And  seldom  from  their  sight  was  hid  ; 

But  all  maintain'd  'twas  passing  strange 

Such  creature  at  his  will  should  range. 

Yes,  ladies— guess  and  guess  for  ever— 

The  mystery  youll  ne'er  discover. 

And  therefore  wiU  I  pity  take, 

And  you  my  confidantes  will  make. 

This  ,wondrous  imp,  so  small  and  bright, 

"Who  glanc'd  aloft  amid  the  light, — 

This  busy  sprite  of  restless  wmg, 

Who  roam'd  the  room  in  ceaseless  swing — 

Before  I  end  youll  see  will  prove — 

Young  Cupid  I — King  and  God  of  Love ! 

Yes,  Love— young  Love— the  many-shapen; 

To-night  this  fairy  form  hath  taken. 

Teases  and  tortures  maids  and  men— 

So  'twas,  and  is,  and  will  be  then ! 

Opinions  change— as  well  you  know ; — 

On  this  good  night  'twas  even  so. 

For  though  abhorr'd  of  all  at  first. 

Though  young  men  fumed,  and  (almost)  cui-sM  ; 

And  blushing  maidens '  pooh'd '  and  '  p»haw'd !' 

And  efforts  'gainst  his  life  applaud —  , 

Though  all  asseverate  they  hate  him, 

And  wonder  why  did  God  create  him, — 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  as  minutes  glide, 

A  ^dlier  feeling  doth  betide. 

No  longer  shunn'd,  the  wicked  elf 

Finds  &vour,  and  enjoys  himself, 

And  those  who  first  ne  sadly  worried, 

At  length  seem  pleas'd,  though  rather  flurried ; 

'  Oh  I  let  him  be— you  cannot  catch  him?' 

'  I'll  take  my  chance—  you  need  not  watch  him ;' 
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'  He  teases  others  more  than  me ; 
'  I  hate  the  wretch— but— let  him  be  !* 
This  elf— this  sprite— this  what  you  will — 
Of  mischief  now  had  had  his  fill, 
And  wearied  with  his  ample  sport. 
Now  cut  his  airy  cruisings  short ; 
But  scorning  from  the  hall  to  go, 
And  leave  behind  the  beauteous  show, 
He  perch'd  him  in  the  mistletoe ! 
There  all  unseen  an  hour  he  sat— 
Dancing  and  games  gave  place  to  chat ; 
But  Time  ne'er  stays  his  ceaseless  flight, 
'Tis  gone  and  past— that  happy  night ; 
And  turret-clock  proclaims  that  all 
Must  leaye  the  hospitable  Hall. 
Flounces  and  ringlets  much  disordered— 
The  bells  are  rung,  and  '  John '  is  ordered. 
But  e'er  they  wend  their  several  ways. 
One  parting  rite  their  steps  delays ; 
Each  to  '  THE  BUSH '  must  reverence  make. 
And  from  his  latest  partner  take 
One  loving  kiss '  for  Christmas'  sake  I' 

It  warms  one's  heart  thus  to  recall 

The  good  old  custom  of  that  good  old  Hall ! 

Now  roguish  Love,  though  still  and  mute, 
From  time  to  time  a  glance  would  shoot 
To  see  how  wan'd  the  night,  and  who 
M&ie  slumbers  most  successful  slew. 
For  nights  were  cold  and  nights  were  long. 
And  bitter  winds  piped  shrill  and  strong, 
And  much  Love  scom'd  and  loath'd  to  stay 
When  fires  were  out  and  lights  away. 
With  her— the  feirest— would  he  leave. 
Though  hid  in  fold — or  couched  in  sleeve. 
His  nature  this— and  therefore  he 
Watched  well  his  opportunity. 

Promiscuous  now  the  pairs  advanc'd. 
In  ages  mete  as  last  they'd  danc'd ; 
And  first  appeared  the  grey-hair'd  sire. 
His  grey-haird  partner  Mss'd  with  fire- 
Such  fire  as  shows  the  glowworm's  form ; 
It  shines,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  warm ! 
Our  little  Love  from  'mid  the  leaves. 
The  ancient  couple  well  perceives. 
But  breathes  no  tone  and  makes  no  sign ; 
In  wintry  hearts  he  soon  would  pine. 
And  next  came  on— in  bloom  of  youth. 
All  joy  and  innocence  and  truth— 
A  boy  and  girl— their  hands  in  one — 
To  do— as  they  before  had  done  I 
Sweet  age  I  when  Fancy  high  doth  soar. 
All  peace  behind,  all  bliss  before ;  ' 

When  passion  rather  guess'd  than  known. 
Hath  a  sweet  rapture  all  its  own — 
When  life  is  tinged  with  rosy  beam. 
And  maiden's  lov^  th$  nightly  dreiw»-» 
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And  Hope  from  flower  to  flower  flies  on, 
Then  settles  some  sweet  rose  npon — 
Oh,  happy  days !— when  love  is  joy— 
Who  would  not  be  once  more  a  boy? 
The  god  no  longer  idly  stands. 
But  waves  his  wings  and  claps  his  hands, 
And  fixes  his  most  searching  glances 
On  the  fiair  girl  who  there  advances. 
He  wiU—he  u-on'^— and  yet  he  will 
And  yet  stands  hesitating  still. 
Shall  he  with  her  resolve  to  bide. 
With  her  at  midnight  homeward  ride  ? 
In  her  young  heart  sow  hopes  and  fears? 
In  her  bright  eyes  mix  smiles  and  tears  ? 
Sure  xvUl  and  woii*t,  since  time  began. 
So  neck  and  neck  a  race  ne'er  ran! 
But  while  he  stays  with  doubts  perplex*d. 
And  tries  to  peep  who  comes  the  n^, 
A  fluttering  leM  his  keen  eyes  cover — 
The  kiss  is  kiss'd — his  chance  is  over! 
The  chance  is  over — bhthe  is  he. 
For  now  a  third  pair  comes,  and  see ! 
That  gentle  look— ingenuous  air — 
Those  cheeks  which  rose  and  lily  share ; 
And  eyes  of  that  most  dangerous  hue. 
That  scarce  the  rapt  beholder  knew 
If  brown  they  were,  or  grey,  or  blue :  ' 

The  golden  tresses,  clustermg  round. 
Seek  the  slim  waist  a  ribbon  bound, 
And  neck,  and  shoulders  drooping  low. 
Make  dull  the  newly-fsdlen  snow ; 
Air,  shape,  fiEice,  eveiything  conspire 
To  say—rash  mortal,  come  not  nigher, 
Nor  uiink,  unless  you  &te  defy. 
To  gaze  unscathed  on  such  as  I. 
'TwBS  now  that  Love,  from  sheltering  bower, 
Look'd  down  on  that  transcendent  flower ; 
No  shred  of  doubt  distracts  his  mind. 
In  worlds  on  worlds  he  could  not  find 
A  lovelier  form,  a  purer  heart. 
In  which  to  nestle  and  depart 
And  now— unutterable  bhss! 
Meet  lips  and  lips  in  parting  kiss ; 
One  short  half-moment  linger  more 
Than  in  that  forfeit-game  before : 
Prompt  on  the  instant,  and  prepared 
(No  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  heard), 
Our  cunning  friend,  the  tiny  elf, 
Hopp'd  from  his  high  and  breezy  shelf. 
Game  wavering— life  a  leaf  in  air — 
And  slid  withm  her  bosom  Mr. 
So  quickly,  nimbly  was  it  done. 
But  slender  risk  tiie  god  had  run. 
And  while  that  tender  kiss  did  melt, 
'  Love's  touch  so  light  she  had  not  felt. 
And  little  dream'd  the  maiden  bright 
That  aught  had  chanc'd  which  was  not  right. 
But  stey  I— that  phrase  must  be  amended — 
I  mean — which  she  had  not  intended  I 
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And  cloaks  were  brought^  and  many  a  sbawl. 
Boas  and  mnfiis,  and  wrappings  all, 
And  snag  ensconc'd  \nthin  the  brough'm,     ' 
The  lady  and  her  friends  drove  home. 
I  say  her  friends; — ^it  conld  not  be. 
That  urchin  were  her  enemy  f 
I  know  not— I— but  well  I  goess, 
LoTe  is  not  always  happiness ! 
But  were  he  foe  or  were  he  friend, 
This  of  my  lay  the  certain  end- 
Love  left  with  her  the  lighted  hall, 
The  mistletoe,  and  decking  all- 
Safe  cowering  'neath  her  tippet  warm, 
Withstood,  survived  the  midnight  stoi-m ; — 
Though  slxunbers  some  there  overtake, 
The  god  was  never  more  awake. 
And  now,  at  home,  he  flies  upstairs. 
And  round  and  round  her  chamber  tears. 
And  frisks  and  grins  in  rich  delight, 
To  think  he  made  a  choice  so  right 

And  now,  bound  up  those  golden  tresses. 

The  wearied  girl  her  pillow  presses. 

Will  sleep  as  sound  as  sleep  she  may 

To  wake  in  bloom  on  Chiistmas-day 

But  e'er  her  gentle  eyelids  close, 

A  something  threatens  her  repose ; 

Some  novel  twitch  about  the  heart 

Hath  caused  ('twould  seem)  a  moment's  smart : 

She  seeks  within  her  bosom  fidr, 

And  starts  to  find  that  Love  is  there ! 
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found  my  mother's  friend  a  Mnd- 

^'  faced,  stately  old  lady,  reclining  in 

AT  nineteen  I  returned  from  a  front  of  a  wide  grate  full  of  glowing 

forei^  school  and  lived  with  fire.     She  was  too  infirm  to  rise, 

my  £Etther  m  England.    I  had  been  but  received  me  tenderly,  and  sent 

at  home  a  year  when  I  received  an  me  with  the   housekeeper  to   get 

urgent  invitation  from  an  old  friend  rid  of  my  travel-stains.    I  liked  at 

of  my.  dead  mother,  to  go  and  spend  once"  the  pretty  fire-lit   room  to 

Christmas  at  her  house,  &r  away  which  I  was  conducted,  also  the 

in  the  country.  housekeeper's  good-humoured  grand- 

'  It  may  be  dull,'  she  wrote,  'but  motherly  countenance.    I  soon  felt 

you  can  go   away  whenever   you  at  home  in  Heatherbell  Abbey.    It 

wish.    Only  let  me  look  on  the  fiEuse  was  a  still,  quaint  household,  where 

of  your  mother's  child.'  the  people  seemed  to  me  to  live  and 

My  father  said,  '  Go,  my  dear,  I  move  about  in  a  kind  of  peaceful 

wish  you  to  make  this  visii'  dream.    I  liked  it  at  firsts  and  after- 

Heatherbell  Abbey  was  situated  wards  I  loved  it 

in  a  remote  moorland  country.     I  Christmas  week  arrived,  and  with 

arrived  there  one  wintry  evening,  it    Mrs.   Holme's    only   son,    the 

when  all   the  old   chinmeys  were  youngest,  and  the  only  Uving  child 

roaring,  and  the  wet  ivy  was  slap-  of  many.     I   made  tea  on   those 

ping  against  the  window-panes.    I  happy  evenings  for  mother  and  son. 
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and  I  'canterod  erery  day  orer  the 
frosty  loads  with  Alaxic  Hohne,  and 
worked  friyolit^  at  night  by  the 
lamplight,  while  he  lead  aloud  to 
his  mother  and  me.  It  was  a  happy 
iame  and  very  quiet,  because  Mis. 
Holme  was  not  able  to  reoeire  yisi- 
tors. 

On  days  when  Alaric  Holme  went 
to  shoot  over  the  hills,  I  loTed  to 
roam  the  moors  alone,  and  climb 
the  rocks,  or  gather  holly  and  snow- 
berries  for  a  drawing-room  basket ; 
or  when  December  snows  and  rains 
forbade  such  excursions,  to  take  my 
block  and  pencil  up  to  one  of  the 
odd  little  cell-like  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  with  their  slanting 
roofis  and  latticed  windows,  ana 
there  peas  delightful  hours  in  sketch- 
ing illustrations  for  Gehnan  le^;ends 
made  up  of  wild  suggestive  bits  of 
the  landscape,  and  eerie  figures 
traced  in  the  drifting  clouds. 

Mrs.  Betty  the  housekeeper  ac- 
companied me  all  oyer  the  abbey, 
telling  many  a  story  of  forgotten 
tenants  who  once  occupied  its  many 
chambers.  It  was  a  quaint,  stately 
old  building,  perplexingly  sugges- 
tive of  exactly  opposite  phases  of 
life.  Some  of  the  apartments  were 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  old-fiashioned 
frivolous  grandeur,  while  the  corri- 
dors looked  hke  cloisters,  and  the 
oriel  window  which  fiaced  the  sun 
would  have  fitly  enriched  a  church. 
I  discovered  that  the  abb^  had, 
as  its  name  suggests,  once  been  in- 
habited by  monks;  and  as  I  sat 
often  on  dark  days  under  the  grave 
smiles  of  the  twelve  apostles,  bask- 
ing in  the  amber  glow  from  the 
glass,  and  dreaming  of  summer  sun- 
sets, I  delighted  in  sketching  heads 
of  saintly  abbots  who  might  have 
prayed  and  laboured  within  the 
walls,  and  groups  of  acolytes,  whose 
voices  might  have  rung  through 
the  abbey — ^how  many  alent  years 
backward  into  the  past 

There  was  a  certain  long,  bleak 
drawing-room,  which  was  never 
used,  and  which  seemed  too  damp 
and  chill  ever  to  be  inhabited  witn 
comfori  I  sometimes  strayed  into 
it,  and  speculated  on  what  it  might 
have  been  when  in  use,  or  what 
it  might  still  be  if  revivified.  I 
beUeved  it  was  a  pretty  room  once. 


when  the  buff-and-sflver  papemi^ 
was  fresh,  when  the  fiKied  cflLrpet 
was  bright,  when  flowers  OTerflowod 
those  monster  china  vases,  and  the 
tall  windows  stood  open  Hke  dooc% 
with  the  ivy  and  jasmine  craabing 
into  the  room.    But  now  there  was 
a  chill,  earthy  dampness   in    ibe 
atmosphere,  as  thou^  no  window 
had  been  opened,  and  no  fiie  lighted 
in   it  for   years.      Gamishings    of 
withered  holly   were   fiidling    into 
dust  over  the  highest  mirrorB  and 
pictures.      I    drew    Mrs.    Betty's 
attention  to  this.    She  said:  'Yes, 
it  was  last  used  at  Christmas  time, 
and   the  holly   was   never   taken 
down.    The  mistress  took  a  dislike 
to  the  room,  and  never  entered  it 
since.' 

This  room  had  a  ghostly  £Bsdna- 
tion  for  me,  and  I  used  to  steal  into 
it  in  the  wintry  twilight,  and  walk 
up  and  down  in  tne  gathering 
shadows,  watching  with  relish  the 
tosang  of  spectral  branches  outside^ 
and  listening  to  the  pealing  howl 
of  the  wind.  I  had  of  late  been 
reading  too  many  German  legends; 
but  I  was  young,  and  fnU  of  bri^t 
healtii,  and  wlmt  must  have  been 
intolerably  dismal  to  many,  was 
luxury  to  me. 

One  evening  I  was  thus  pA«g"^g 
the  half-hour  before  tea.  I  walked 
up  and  down,  repeating  softly  to 
myself— 

'It  stands  In  the  lonely  Wlnterthal 

At  the  base  of  Ilsborg  Hill ; 
It  stands  as  thoogfa  it  fdn  would  fklU 
The  dark  deserted  MUl. 

*  Its  engines  coated  with  moss  and  mould 

Bide  sUent all  the  day; 
Its  mildewed  walls  and  windows  old 
r         Are  crombllug  into  decay.* 

It  was  quite  dusk,  but  that  gleam 
of  clearness  which  sometimes  comes 
just  before  dark  after  a  day  of  con- 
tinuous rain,  now  struggled  with 
the  shadows,  and  cast  a  broad  space 
of  Ughtness  under  the  dull  eye  of 
each  blank  window.  This  was  the 
aspect  of  the  room  as  I  turned  near 
the  door  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the 
shadowy  recesses  at  the  fiuither  end. 

Pausing  a  moment,  and  glancing 
involunteurily  at  the  most  distant 
window,  I  started  at  seeing  some 
one  standing  beside  it  I  instinc- 
tively passed   my  hand   ov^  my 
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eyes,  and  looked  again.  Neither 
fuicy,  nor  any  grotesque  comlmia- 
idcm  of  light  and  shade  had  deeeiyed 
me.  A  yonng  lady  was  standing 
gazing  intently  out  on  the  misty 
moors  with  her  small'clenched  hand 
leaning  on  a  little  work-table  .which 
stood  in  the  window.  The  ^^^aie 
was  tall,  though  so  exquisitely 
shaped  that  it  hardly  appeared  so, 
and  clad  in  black  silk,  which  fell  in 
graceful  lustrous   drapery  to  the 

f  round,  sweeping  the  floor  behind, 
he  side  of  the  cheek  turned  towards 
me  was  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
flEur  as  a  lily,  wiiliout  a  tii^  of 
colour.  The  hair,  black  as  night, 
was  twined  in  profuse  braided 
masses  round  the  small  head.  A 
band  of  white  encircled  the  throat 
and  wrists,  relieving  the  darknefifi  of 
thedn^s. 

As  I  gazed,  the  figure  turned 
slowly  round  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  deadly  pur- 
pose on  the  &ce  as  I  shall  neyer 
forget  Then  as  the  countenance 
became  perfectly  revealed  to  me,  its 
look  chiuiged  gradually  to  one  of 
triumph,  malicious  joy,  its  wicked- 
ness almost  hidden  under  a  radiant 
smile. 

I  gazed  with  amazement  on  the 
&ce,  so  wondrously  beautiful.  The 
dark  eyes  glittered  like  jewels,  haloed 
with  dusk  fringes,  and  Hghtly  over- 
shadowed by  delicate  curved  brows. 
The  nose  was  small  and  straight, 
the  lips  red  and  thin,  like  a  ver- 
milion line  traced  on  ivory.  That 
wild,  beautiful,  audacious  smile 
quivered  over  all  like  moonhght, 
making  me  shrink  in  terror  &om 
I  knew  not  what  As  I  watched 
the  smile  &ded,  and  an  expression 
of  anguish  and  despair  convulsed 
the  face;  a  veil  of  mist  seemed  to 
rise  between  me  and  the  strange 
figure,  and  ihea,  cold  and  trembling, 
I  crept  out  of  the  room.  With  a 
return  of  courage  I  paused  in  the 
hall,  and  glanced  backward,  but  the 
darkness  had  Men,  and  no  figure 
was  discernible. 

I  fled  down  the  hall,  scarce  breath- 
ing till  I  reached  Mrs.  Betty's  room. 
I  met  her  coming  to  seek  ma  The 
urn  had  gone  up,  and  Ikbs.  Holme 
was  impatient  mr  tea.  I  pressed 
across  Mrs.  Betty's  threshold,  eager 


to  feel,  even  for  a  moment,  the  re- 
assurance giveh  by  light  and  warmth. 

Mrs.  Betty  looked  startled  when 
she  saw  my  face.  '  My  word,  miss,* 
she  said,  '  you  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost' 

I  tried  to  laugh.  '  Tell  me  quick- 
ly,' I  said, '  who  is  the  strange  young 
lady  in  the  long  drawing-room?' 

'  A  young  lady  in  the  long  draw- 
ing-room ?' 

'Yes,  do  you  not  know?  Nay, 
you  must  A  beautiful  girl  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  with  dark  hair,  and 
pale,  fEur  fisice.' 

Mrs.  Betty  turned  pale,  and  laid 
the  jar  of  preserves  which  she 
carried  upon  ttie  table,  as  if  she  had 
grown  suddenly  too  weak  to  hold  it 

'  It  must  be  a  mistake,  or  you  are 
only  in  jest,  miss,'  she  saM.  '  There 
is  no  such  person  in  or  near  the 
house  as  you  describe.' 

'I  have  not  been  mistaken,  and 
I  am  too  much  in  earnest  to  jest. 
If  there  is  no  such  person,  then  it 
must  have  been  a  ghost' 

'Hush!  miss,  for  God's  sake!* 
said  Mrs.  Betty,  joining  her  handa 
in  awe.  '  Do  not  say  such  a  thing 
lightly.  Your  eyes  deceived  you 
in  the  dark.  Think  no  more  about 
it,  miss,  but  please  go  quickly  to 
the  drawingrroom.  The  mistress 
will  wonder  where  you  can  be.' 

'  I  will  go,'  I  said ;  '  but  remem- 
ber I  am  positive.' 

'Stay,  miss,'  said  Mrs.  Betty, 
coming  after  me  ^  I  had  taken 
half  a  dozen  steps.  '  You  will  pro- 
mise to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any 
one;  not  to  the  mistress  or  Mr. 
Alaric?' 

I  promised,  and  reluctantly  hast- 
ened to  the  drawing-room. 

n. 

A  month  passed,  and  I  had  never 
encountered  the  strange  young  lady 
again.  During  this  time  Mr.  Alaric 
had  departed,  leaving  Heatherbell 
Abbey  more  stiU  and  dreamlike  a 
dv^ling  than  before.  Mrs.  Hohne 
and  Mrs.  Betty  each  mourned  his 
departure  in  her  own  particular 
way,  but  each  consoled  herself  wiili 
the  promise  he  had  given  of  a  speedy 
retam  The  morning  on  which 
he  went  was  raw  and  cheerless,  and 
somehow,  as   I   passed  down  the 
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corridor  to  ^reakfiost,  I  ilioii^ht  the 
twelye  apostleB  looked  particularly 
graye,  and  the  stained  glass  miser- 
ably dull  Coming  np  again,  how- 
ever (after  the  wheels  had  rolled 
ont  of  hearing  down  the  avenue), 
with  some  hot-house  violets  in  my 
hand,  I  thought  the  amber  sun- 
shine bad  grown  wonderfully  radiant, 
a  &ct  difficult  to  account  for,  as  the 
day  was  certainly  as  dark  as  ever. 


A  month  had  passed,  and  tiioiig;li 
I  had  not  forgotten  my  visiozi  of  the 
long  drawing-room,  pleasanter  and 
more  engrossing  thoughts  had  pre- 
vented me  from  dwelhng  morbidly 
upon  the  recollection.    Chie  eveohig 
MiH,  Holme  slept  in  the  firelight, 
and  I  had  flown  up  to  one  of  the 
ceU-like  rooms  'to  snatch  a  fait  of 
waste  and  doudland  for  a  vignette. 
I  had  lingered  till  there  was  danger 


ot  spoiling  my  work  for  want  of 
light,  and  at  last  gathered  up  my 
pencils  to  descend.  On  opening  the 
door  I  beheld  the  opposite  door 
unclose  also,  and  a  figure  flitted 
over  the  threshold,  the  same  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  long  drawing-room ; 
the  slim,  swaying  form,  the  black, 
lustrous  drapery,  the  pale  &ce,  and 
raven  hair.  Only  the  width  of  the 
corridor  separated  me  from  her;  I 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  silk  skirt, 
and  felt  a  cold  stir  in  the  air  as  it 
wafted  past.  She  flung  a  strange, 
gleaming  smile  at  me,  and  flitted 
on  along  the  corridor,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  staircase. 

I  felt  all  the  sickening  distress  of 
supernatural  terror;  it  tormented 
and  paralyzed  me,  but  I  could  not 
swoon.     I   staggered   against   the 


wall,  but  the  wild  question,  *  What 
is  it?  What  is  it?'  would  not  suffer 
my  senses  to  leave  me.  My  eyes 
wandered  from  that  mysterious 
door  opposite  to  the  staircase,  to 
which  my  limbs  refused  to  cany 
me,  and  up  which  I  had  a  horrid 
expectation  of  seeing  that  terrible 
white  fieu^e  with  its  fearful  beauty 
coming  again  to  meet  me.  At 
length,  with  a  frantic  efibrt  I  dashed 
down  tiie  corridor  and  stairs.  Reck- 
less with  terror,  I  sprang  from 
flight  to  flight  with  a  speed  which 
my  weak  limbs  could  not  support. 
The  swift  descent  made  my  head 
reel,  my  knees  bent,  I  grew  blind, 
and  fell  heavily  from  a  considerable 
height  into  the  hall. 

I  broke  my  arm  in  that  feJl,  aod 
then  I  did  fsunt.  When  I  recovered, 
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my  anu  was  set,  and  Mrs.  Betty 
and  a  doctor  wore  with  me  in  my 
own  pretty  chamber. 

I  implored  Mrs.  Betty  not  to  leave 
me  for  a  moment  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  left;  alone.  I 
told  my  story  at  once.  The  doctor 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  desired 
Mrs.  Betty  on  no  account  to  leave 
me,  an  order  which  she  scrupulously 
obeyed,  nursing  me  tenderly  till  I 
had  grown  quite  well  again. 

She  tried  to  divert  me  by  telling 
anecdotes  of  the  &mily,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Alaric,  child,  boy, 
and  man.  But  still  my  thoughts 
would  wander  back  to  that  haunting 
vision,  oftenest  in  twilight,  when 
the  white  &ce  and  glittering  eyes 
seemed  gleaming  on  me  from  every 
shadowy  comer. 

One  evening  when  my  brain 
ached  with  pondering  this  uneai^ 
theme,  I  said : 

'Mrs.  Betty,  is  there  no  story 
connected  with  the  house  which 
might  account  for  the  appearance 
of  this  spirit,  for  spirit  I  oelieve  it 
to  be?' 

She  tried  to  evade  the  question, 
but  I  saw  that  I  had  guessed  rightly. 
There  was  a  story,  and  after  much 
coaxing  I  prevailed  on  her  to  teU 
it  to  me.  It  impressed  me  drearily 
at  the  time ;  I  suffered  from  it  for 
a  day  and  two  nights ;  but  then  the 
sun  shone  out,  and  a  summer 
wind  blew  away  all  my  trouble.  I 
have  tried  to  put  together  the  firag- 
ments  of  a  story  which  Mrs.  Betty 
told  me.    It  runs  as  follows ; — 

m. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  date 
of  my  first  visit  there,  Heatherbell 
Abbey  was  a  merry  home,  full  of 
young  life,  and  the  music  of  young 
voices.  Alaric  Holme,  the  youngest 
of  many,  was  then  unborn,  and 
Clarence,  the  eldest,  the  hope  and 
pride  of  the  house  and  name,  was 
twenty-five.  Clarence  was  the  child 
of  a  former  marriage,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  children  were  very  much 
younger.  Mrs.  Holme  was  the 
most  affectionate  of  stepmothers, 
and  all  almost  forgot  that  she  was 
not  the  real  mother  of  the  eldest  < 
son. 

A  few  months  before  the  period 


of  the  story,  Mrs.  Holme  had  made 
a  change  in  the  arrangemente  of  her 
household;  the  elder  children  had 
been  sent  to  school,  and  a  governess 
had  been  engaged  for  the  younger 
ones.  The  mother  had  been  anxious 
to  find  a  young  person  who  would 
be  gentle  and  yielding,  and  not  too 
strict  with  her  darlings.  She  &ncied 
that  an  inexperienced  girl  mi^ht 
better  submit  to  hqr  supervision 
than  one  well  drilled  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  She  engaged  her 
governess  rather  indiscreetly;  but 
tiie  young  lady  had  excellent  testi- 
momals,  and  Mrs.  Holme  was  at  the 
time  quite  satisfied. 

Eunice  Frith  arrived  at  Heather- 
bell  Abbey  one  stormy  evening  in 
October.  The  trees  were  wailing 
and  crashing,  and  the  sea  booming 
on  the  strand  between  the  gusts, 
when  a  vehicle  rolled  up  the  avenue, 
bringing  the  new  comer  to  her  des- 
tination. When  opened,  the  great 
hall  door  was  swung  back  to  the 
wall  by  the  storm,  and  a  cold  wind 
swirled  in  under  the  mats  and  over 
the  thresholds,  and  swept  the  bright 
inner  hearth  with  a  chill  breath,  and 
an  unheard  wail. 

The  long  drawing-room,  then  the 
iiamily  evening  room,  was  filled  with 
glow  and  bnlhance.  It  was  tea- 
time,  pleasantest  of  domestic  hours. 
Mr.  Holme  reclined  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  wide,  bright  hearth. 
Mrs.  Holme  had  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  the  steaming  urn.  The 
nch  lamp  and  firelight  sparkled 
on  the  china  and  the  silver,  on  the 
half-closed,  reposing  eyes,  and  the 
ease-ei^oying  brows  and  hps  of  the 
husband  and  &ther,  and  on  the 
Bhimng  hair  and  burnished  drapery 
of  the  wife  and  mother.  It  danced 
into  the  bewildering  recesses  and 
flattering  vistas  of  the  mirrors.  It 
leaped  over  polished  ornaments  and 
fanciful  cabmets,  and  the  carved 
backs  of  dark,  grotesque  chairs. 
It  was  everywhere  in  snatehes,  this 
beautiful  wandering  home  -  hght, 
beckoning  quaint  fancies  from  their 
nooks,  sweet  affections  from  their 
rose-coloured  niches,  young  thrifty 
hopes  from  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  their  teeming  growth,  and  lead- 
ing them  in  flowery  chains  to  dance 
a  dance  of  worship  round  the  idlent. 
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potent  hearth-blaze.  It  brought 
Clarence  Holme  to  his  seat  at  the 
tea-table,  and  thus  it  brought  a 
new  flush  of  smiles  to  the  other  two 
&ces  in  the  room. 

Clarence  Hohne  was  the  more 
petted  by  all,  and  the  more  beloTed 
uy  his  stepmother  because  that  she 
had  no  son  of  her  own.  He  was 
the  heir  and  the  pride  of  the  house, 
and  the  darling  of  &ther,  mother, 
and  sisters.  His  innocent  manhood 
excused  their  creed  that  Clarence 
could  do  no  wrong.  His  affectionate 
smile  was  their  brightest  sunshine, 
his  kindly  word  and  witty  jest  their 
dearest  music. 

Clarence  came  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  table.  His  figure  was  a  good 
height  and  well  knit,  broad-chested, 
and  round-limbed.  His  fiur  hair 
swept  from  his  forehead  in  sun- 
shiny rings  and  masses,  with  a  dash 
of  wanner  colour  in  the  shadows. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  storm  with 
the  gamekeeper,  and  his  brow  was 
very  fidr  and  his  eyes  very  bright 
as  he  sat  down  smiling  by  his  step- 
mother's side.  Three  little  fisiiries 
who  had  be^  allowed  to  wait  up 
to  welcome  their  new  govemess, 
gathered  round  his  elbows  with  a 
score  of  questions  and  appeals  to 
'  Clarrie.' 

Mr.  Holme,  with  beaming  eyes 
resting  on  the  group  at  the  table, 
had  just  risen  to  approach  and  join 
it,  when  that  expected  peal  rang 
out  from  the  bell  with  an  unre- 
cognized menace  in  its  shrill  chr 
mour,  the  hall  door  swung  back, 
and  that  cold  ^breath  swept  under 
the  threshold.* 

Eunice  Frith  entered  the  long 
drawing-room  with  the  step  of  an 
empress,  her  black  silken  drapery 
glistening  and  darkling  around  and 
behind  her  hke  a  sombre  cloud. 
She  looked  like  the  young  queen  of 
night,  though  she  wore  no  jewels, 
except  one  diamond  which  blazed 
at  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  which 
glittered  under  her  white  forehead 
with  a  brilliance  which  no  gems 
ever  possessed. 

Mr.  Holme  started  and  looked  at 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Holme  rose,  flushed 
and  uneasy.  This  was  not  quite 
the  kind  of  person  she  had  wished 
to  see.    She  glanced  from  her  hus- 


band to  Clarence,  who  stood  vnth 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  bis  chair, 
and  his  head  bent  forward  in  reTerai- 
tial  and  wondering  admiration. 

Eunice  Frith  passed  down    the 
long  drawing-room  without  bln^ 
or  &lter,  her  dark  head  with   its 
braided  crown  gracefrdly  erec^  her 
&ce,  fiur  vtod   unruffled  as  soaw, 
her  lips— red  as  the  hoUy-berrieB 
ripening  for  Christmas  in  the  wood 
—  undistreesed    by    any    nervous 
quiver.    She  aooepted  the  greeting 
g(  her  surprised  empk>yer8  wSb. 
passionless  ease,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  tea-table  as  though  she  hoad 
been  accustomed  to  sit  there  all  her 
life. 

And  the  shrinking  home-Iigfat 
glanced  over  her  with  a  nervous 
start,  and  fled  away;  and  Eunice 
Frith  seemed  illumined  by  some 
cold,  foreign  gleam— some  white 
reflection  from  an  iceberg. 

IV. 

Two  months  passed,  and  Eunioe 
Frith  was  one  of  the  household.  In 
her  glistening  and  darkling  robe 
she  flitted  from  school-room  to 
drawing-room.  Her  low,  dear  voice 
was  expected  to  mingle  in  the  do- 
mestic converse,  and  her  smile, 
though  too  gleamy,  was  found  to 
possess  a  fascination.  Her  influ- 
ence over  the  children  was  complete 
— an  influence  which  had  no  root  in 
love,  but  was  composed  of  a  share 
of  admiration  and  a  species  of  at- 
traction which  was  more  than  half 
fear— a  fear  of  which  the  little  pupils 
themselves  were  scarce  conscious. 

It  was  breakfiast-time  at  Heather- 
bell  Abbey.  Eunice  Frith  stood  at 
the  window  unlacing  and  lacing  her 
white  fingers,  while  her  wild  dark 
eyes  with  their  jewelled  glitter  were 
roving  restlessly  over  the  waste 
land  of  snow  outside.  Mrs.  Holme 
stood  by  the  hearth,  waiting  for  her 
husband's  entrance,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  uneasily  on  Clarence,  who  was 
studying  the  young  governess  over 
the  edge  of  his  book.  He  met  hiB 
stepmother's  glance  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letter-bag  diverted  his 
attention.  He  met  that  anxious, 
scrutinizing  look  with  an  open  smile 
which  seemed  to  say — 

'  No,  mother;  be  at  rest    I  shall 
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never  £Edl  in  love  with  that  uncanny 
beauty.' 

And  Mrs.  Hohne  tamed  to  the 
letter-bag. 

Eunice  Frith  expected  no  letters, 
for  she  never  turned  her  head,  nor 
removed  her  eyes,  nor  appeared  to 
disturb  the  spirit  within  her  from 
the  contemplation  of  that  silent 
white    world    whose    temperature 


seemed  so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  her 
own  blood.  Clarence  sprang  for- 
ward for  his  share  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  Mrs.  Holme,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  sorrow  and  alarm. 
One  of  her  precious  girls  was  ill  in 
a  fBir-away  school  in  France.  Not 
dangerously,  but  still  iU.  They 
must  go  away  at  once,  she  and  her 


husband ;  they  must  depart  at  once 
to  see  the  sufferer. 

'  How  provoking  1*  cried  Mrs. 
Holme  to  Clarence. 

*  Ariel  Forrest  was  to  have  been 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

Ariel  Forrest  was  a  name  Mrs. 
Holme  loved  to  utter.  The  girl 
was  the  motherless  daughter  of  a 
school  friend.  And  this  name,  which, 
his  stepmother  loved  to  utter,  Cla- 
rence loved  to  hear. 

Eunice  Frith  opened  her  red  lips 
and  closed  them  again.  This  was 
the  only  token  she  gave  of  having 
heard  what  had  been  said. 

'And  will  she  not  come  now?' 
asked  Clarence,  in  a  voice  which 
was  careless  with  an  effort 

'  No ;  she  will  not  come  now,  I 
am  sure.  I  must  write  and  teU 
her.' 


And  the  disappointing  note  was 
written  to  Ariel  Forrest,  who  had 
promised  to  spend  her  Christmas  at 
Heatherbell  Abbey,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holme  left  for  France  that 
night.  'We  shall  be  home  again 
for  Christmas-day,  if  possible,'  were 
their  last  words. 

A  certain  kind,  harmless  old  Aunt 
Mattie,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away, 
came  to  matronize  the  household  in 
the  absence  of  the  mistress,  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  Abbey. 

'  But  she  is  not  coming,'  said 
Eunice  Frith,  as  she  stood  tapping 
her  foot  in  the  twilight  at  the  win- 
dow, where  the  chill  snow-wreaths 
looked  wanly  in  at  the  ruddy  hearth. 
'  She  is  not  coming,  and  the  watch- 
ful stepmother  is  away.  And  as  for 
her ' — with  a  scornful  glance  at  the 
poor  old  lady,  unconsciously  nod- 
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ding  in  her  chair—'  she  is  no  match 
for  me.  I  fear  her  aa  litUe  as  the 
mouse  that  nibbles  at  the  wainscot' 
But  Eunice  Frith  was  not  om- 
nisdeni  She  could  not  see  b^ond 
the  verge  of  ordinary  mortal  mi<m. 
She  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Holme's 
note  had  not  reached  her  young 
friend's  dwelling  tiU  the  bird  had 
flown.  Therefore,  when  one  even- 
ing she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  rough  gray 
shawl  for  a  swift  walk  over  the 
snow,  she  did  not  expect  to  meet 
Ariel  Forrest  before  she  returned. 


Eunice  Frith  stood  transfixed  in 
meditation  on  the  Elfin  Span,  a 
quamt  old  bridge  built  high  over  a 
boiling  torrent  rushing  from  the 
mountain.  There  were  weird  sto- 
ries about  this  bridge  of  ghosts  and 
goblins  haunting  it  at  night£EdL  It 
was  near  nigh&U  now,  and  there 
were  few  in  the  country  besides  the 
governess  from  the  Abbey  who 
would  have  stood  there  so  calmly 
leaning  over  the  old  wall,  the  only 
speck  in  the  white  waste.  But 
Eunice  Frith  feared  neither  man  nor 
siMrit 

Snow  was  on  the  earth  and  snow 
was  in  the  sky.  Nature  wore  a 
shroud,  and  the  shroud  was  stained 
with  blood.  A  long,  ragged,  crim- 
son streak  lay  on  the  brmk  of  the 
horizon,  like  gore  welling  from  the 
dull  lips  of  the  gray  distant  sea. 
Eunice  Frith  looked  like  a  spirit 
hcrsdf,  motionless  by  the  wall  in 
her  gray  garments,  with  her  weird 
gUttain^  eyes  building  monuments 
of  ambition  in  the  misty  undulations 
of  ^e  thick  white  douds. 

Woods  and  mountains,  regal  in 
thdr  wintry  ermine^  stretched  be- 
hind her,  pale  uplands  swept  away 
at  either  side,  and  below  in  the  vale 
rose  the  Abbey  with  its  ivied  gables 
and  chimneys,  one  fiery  star  from  the 
oriel  glaring  back  defiance  at  that 
angry  west^  gleam  by  the  sea. 

'  Mine !  mine !'  whispered  Eunice 
Frith  between  her  closed  hps  as  her 
eyes  roved  over  the  rich  lands  and 
the  noble  homestead. 

*  Mine !  mine !'  echoed  the  water 
rushing  under  the  dark  arch  of  the 
Span;  and  the  wind  swept  by  moan- 


ing fiBuntly— 'Oh!  Clarence  Hdmc^ 
woe  on  you  that  you  have  looked 
with  frank  admiraticm  on  ftis  wo- 
man's cruel  beauty !' 

Hark!  there  were  wheds  cm  the 
road  in  the  distance;  and  as  the 
governess  looked  and  listened  a 
figure  sprang  up  on  the  pathway 
down  bdow.  Tne  slight  fimn  of  a 
young  girl  with  bright  brown  cnris 
blowing  in  waves  and  clusters  frtou 
under  her  velvet  hat  with  its  droop- 
ing sdirlet-tipped  feathers.  Sbewas 
wrapped  up  m  black  velvet  azkd 
sables,  and  her  hands  were  thnist  in 
a  costly  mufit  She  stepped  airily 
over  the  snow  in  her  damty  booh^, 
seeming  to  follow  the  carriage  with 
haste. 

She  glanced  up  and  beheld  the 
gray  fi^^ure  on  the  bridge,  aiKi  met 
the  white  repellant  face  and  wrath- 
ful eyes  of  the  governess.  Frtwn 
her  Mumphant  dream  of  ambttim 
Eunice  Fnth  was  aroused  to  behold 
the  advent  of  her  rival. 

'  My  foe  I'  murmured  Eunice  Frith 
between  her  shut  teedi ;  and  then,  as 
the  young  stranger  fled  away  in  fiaar, 
and  she  stood  once  more  eAone  in 
the  ghostly  twilight,  with  the  white 
foam  of  the  river  hiding  in  her  ears, 
she  became  aware,  by  a  sudden 
shock  of  intolerable  pain,  that  wt 
only  were  all  the  hopes  of  her  deep- 
laid  ambition  cast  upon  this  stake, 
but  that  all  the  love  of  which  her 
resolute,  tenacious  nature  was  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  and  retaining,  had 
gone  forth  to  wrestle  and  do  battle 
for  its  one  prize  in  Ufa  Backed 
and  quivering,  the  heart  of  Eunice 
Frith  crouched  in  humiliation  before 
her  intellect  like  an  unfuthful  slave 
before  his  enraged  master.  It  had 
sworn  to  take  a  cool,  stem  part  in 
a  great  cause,  and  it  had  tamed 
craven  and  suffered  defeat 

But  the  discoveiy  was  made,  the 
humiliation  endured,  and  her  suf- 
fering only  strengthened  a  thou- 
sandfold the  iron  determination  to 
work  her  own  will. 

'  She  shall  not  crush  me !'  she 
said.    '  I  will  crush  her,  him  first' 

And  then  she  wrapped  herself 
more  closely  in  her  gray  shawl,  and 
with  fiercely  swift  footsteps  hurried 
over  the  snowy  moors  home  to  the 
Abbey.     The    long  drawing-room 
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was  full  of  fire-light  when  Eunice 
Frith's  white  &ce  peered  in  at  the 
window  like  a  wintry  moon  when 
there  are  signs  of  a  storm.  Ariel 
Forrest  had  thrown  her  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  her  bright  curls  were 
wandering  away  &om  her  blooming 
cheeks  and  down  over  her  shoulders 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  old 
Axmt  Mattie's  arm-chair,  and  heard 
of  the  departure  of  the  mistress  and 
master  of  Heatherbell  Abbey. 

'  But  I  am  glad  I  came/  said  she, 
'  if  only  to  see  you,  Aunt  Mattie,  and 
the  children.' 

*  And  no  one  else,  Ariel  ?'  whis- 
pered Clarence,  who  stood  gravely 
m  the  flickering  shadows,  watching 
her  every  movement 

Aunt  Mattie  was  very  deaf,  but 
Ariel  made  no  answer  with  her  lips. 
She  looked  silently  at  the  coals  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  as  a  chill 
recollection  startled  her  reverie,  she 
cried,  with  a  shiver — 

'  Oh !  Aunt  Mattie,  I  wonder  who 
is  the  beautiful,  fierce-looking  girl 
whom  I  passed  standing  all  alone 
on  the  Elfin  Span?  I  almost 
thought  she  was  a  ghost' 

'  Miss  Frith,  the  governess,  is  out 
walking,  is  she  not,  Clarence?  I 
don't  Imow  any  one  else  whom  the 
description  would  suit  Yes,  my 
dear,  1  suppose  you  met  the  gover- 


VI. 

A  very  sunbeam  on  the  snow  was 
Ariel  Forrest  on  those  December 
days  at  Heatherbell  Abbey.  A  very 
home  sprite,  with  her  radiant  smile, 
her  sunny  hair,  her  white  floating 
dress.  The  children  flew  &om 
Eunice  Frith  and  clung  to  her. 
Aunt  Mattie  spoke  querulously  to 
the  governess,  and  beamed  her  love 
in  smiles  upon  her  blithe,  pretty 
young  fiftvourite.  Clarence  Holme, 
m  his  capacity  of  host  to  a  beauti- 
ful, friendless  girl  in  his  other's 
house,  was  kind  and  attentive  and 
chivalrous,  never  thinking  how 
Eunice  Frith's  ghttering  eyes  fol- 
lowed eveiy  speaking  look  that 
passed  from  his  to  Ariel's,  little 
dreaming  how  she  paced  her  cham- 
ber night  after  night,  biting  her  red 
lips  and  clenching  her  slender  hands 
in  paroxysms  of  j^ousy. 

VOL.  n.— HO.  xn. 


It  was  vacation  time  now,  and 
children  and  governess  were  free  to 
mingle  in  the  general  spcnrts  and 
merriment  of  the  household.  Good 
news  had  arrived  from  Fraoice,  and 
all  were  gay  and  glad—but  one. 

A  wonderful  change  came  over 
Eunice  Frith.  Cold  and  still  and 
proud  in  her  exceeding  beauty  she 
had  been.  She  had  thought  to  con- 
quer without  an  effort,  or  to  retire 
haughtily  from  the  field.  Now  her 
proud  neck  was  bent,  and  she 
stooped  to  work,  to  toil,  to  make  a 
mighty  struggle  to  gain  her  object 

Eunice  IVith,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  your  cold  cheek  could 
glow  with  so  radiant  a  blush ;  who 
guessed  that  your  proud  Ups  could 
wreathe  themselves  into  such  bewil- 
dering smiles;  that  your  low,  sel- 
dom-heard voice  could  pour  forth 
a  cataract  of  song  such  as  to  shake 
the  souls  of  reverent  listeners?  And 
yet  these  miracles  were  wrought  in 
Heatherbell  Abbey  on  those  snowy 
December  days;  and  with  triumph 
Eunice  Frith  saw  Ariel  Forrest  stand 
eclipsed. 

The  governess  was  sweet-voiced 
and  gentle  to  the  curly-hiured  girl 
whose  trusting  eyes  met  hers  with- 
out a  shadow  of  suspicion.  She  was 
amiable  to  the  children  and  atten- 
tive to  Aunt  Mattie.  Eunice  Frith 
was  singular  and  admirable  from 
every  point  of  view,— and  yet—the 
heart  of  Clarence  Holme  was  in  the 
keening  of  Ariel  Forrest 

Slowly,  like  a  storm-cloud,  the 
truth  gathered  round  the  soul  of 
Eunice  Frith,  and  still  her  eyes 
shone  forth  like  stars  from  the  dark- 
ness. But  the  crisis  was  coming, 
the  shadow  was  falling,  chill  winds 
were  gathering  round  the  Abbey 
hearth.  A  prophecy  had  been  ut- 
tered that  night  on  the  Elfin  Span — 
'  I  will  crush  her  or  him.' 

vn. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas 
Eve,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  ^Ax,  and 
Mrs.  Holme  were  to  return  to 
Heatherbell  Abb^.  It  was  a  calm 
evening  after  a  night  and  day  of 
such  rain  and  storm  as  bad  enraged 
the  mountain  torrents,  making  them 
rush  madly  through  the  glens  uid 
vall^,  crashing  down  trees  and 
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bridges,  and  annihilating  all  slight 
impediments  to  the  fiiiy  of  their 
flight  It  was  now  qnite  stiU,  but 
fl)r  the  hoarse  baying  of  waters  in 
the  distance,  and  it  was  growing 
dark.  Ennioe  Frith  had  been  for 
one  of  her  swift  solitary  walks  to 
the  Elfin  Span,  and  she  was  retom- 
ing  at  her  usual  firelight  hour. 
Through  the  drawing-room  window 
she  saw  a  picture — Clarence  Holme 
standing  on  the  hearth,  and  Ariel's 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Ariel's 
drapeiy  sweeping  his  feet 

Eunice  Fritn  went  straight  through 
tiie  hall-door,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
stood  at  the  drawing-room  threshold, 
listening. 

Ariel  had  asked  some  question,  for 
61arence  was  saying,  half-jestingly, 
half-tenderly,  '  Is  there  anything  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  Ariel  r 

'There  is  one  thing  you  would 
scarcely  do,  Mr.  Holme,'  said  a  low, 
icy  voice  behind  Clarence.  *  You 
would  not  ride  across  the  Elfin  Span 
at  night&U,  at  this  hour,  not  to 
save  the  life  dearest  to  you  in  the 
world.' 

There  was  a  cutting  sneer  in  the 
words,  and  Clarence  turned  sharply, 
in  surprise ;  but  he  was  too  happy 
just  then  to  be  angry  with  any  one. 

'Why  so.  Miss  Frith?'  he  said. 
'Is  it  because  of  the  ghosts  and 
goblms?* 

'  You  would  not  do  it,'  coldly  per- 
aisted  the  goyemess. 

*  Why  do  you  accuse  him  of  being 
a  coward  ?'  cried  Ariel,  with  kindling 
cheeks. 

But  Eunice  Frith  simply  walked 
eut  of  the  room. 

'  Do  it,  Clarence !'  said  Ariel,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  her.  'How 
dare  she  stigmatize  you  as  a  coward ! 
She  thinks  herself  braver  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  because  she  walks 
from  that  place  every  evening  at 
nightMl.  Don't  leave  her  the  boast 
that  no  one  would  do  it  but  herself. 
'Tis  only  a  mile :  go  and  get  Chest- 
nut, and  canter  to  the  bridge  and 
back  again.' 

'  But,  Ariel,  my  child,  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  take  so  much  notice  of 
silly  words !' 

'  No  matter ;  it  won't  be  nonsense. 
She  shan't  say  that  again.  I'll  give 
•rders  for  tea,  and  by  the  time. the 


urn  is  on  the  table  youll  be  Ii€se 
again.' 

*  Well,  be  it  so,  my  liege  lady.  I 
shall  imagine  myself  your  kmght- 
errant  as  I  ride  along,  journeying'  to 
do  battle  with  some  terrible  giant  fat 
your  sake,  instead  of  going  on  a 
foolish  errand,  like  the  ^iiig  of 
France  and  all  his  men,  "up  the 
hill  and  down  again." ' 

'Bring  a  bunch  of  heather,  as  a 
proof  of  your  having  been  there !' 
called  Ariel  from  the  porch,  as  her 
lover  rode  merrily  away  down  the 
avenue,  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

'I  wish  I  had  not  sent  him:  same- 
thing  may  happen  to  him,'  said 
Ariel,  as  she  re-entered  the  loni? 
drawing-room.  But  she  checked 
her  speech  in  mortification  at  seeing 
Eunice  Frith  standing  at  the  far 
window,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a 
little  work-table,  and  looking  in- 
tently towards  the  Elfin  Span. 

Ariel  Forrest  sat  down  with  a 
shiver  beside  the  fender,  and  tried  to 
wrestle  with  a  feeling  which  was 
daily  growing  stronger  within  her — 
dislike  of  Eunice  Frith. 

The  governess  from  her  window 
could  see  the  flutter  of  a  rider's  cloak 
flying  along  the  upland  path  to  the 
Elfin  Span.  It  reached  a  certain 
point,  and  vanished.  At  that  mo- 
ment Ariel  Forrest  started  to  hear  a 
low  moan  from  the  window  wh^e 
Eunice  Frith  stood. 

vm. 

'Where  can  he  be?— where  can 
he  be  ?'  sobbed  Ariel  Forrest,  sitting 
up  stairs  in  Aunt  Mattie's  dressiuR- 
room,  with  her  head  on  the  old  lady^s 
lap. 

Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  ten,  and 
still  the  rider  had  not  come  back, 
and  still  the  untasted  tea  was  on  ^ 
table  in  the  long  drawing-room,  and 
Eunice  Frith  stood  starring  at  the 
dark  window,  with  her  hand  on  the 
work-table,  and  her  &ce  from  the 
hght 

No  one  sought  her,  no  one  dis- 
turbed her.  The  room  was  deserted. 

Servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
looking  blankly  and  fearfully  in  one 
anoth^s  fiices,  and  speaking  in  sub- 
dued whispers;  messengers  went, 
and  returned  with  white  &ceB  and 
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stiff  tonnes.  The  Elfin  Span  was 
broken  m  by  the  torrent,  and  horse 
and  rider  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
horrid  chasm. 


IX. 

Clarence  Holme  was  carried  stark 
and  stiff  to  the  door  through  which 
he  had  passed  forth  so  gaily.  Father 
and  mother  returned  on  that  dismal 
Christmas  Eve,  and  found  their  boy, 
their  hope  and  pride,  a  corpse. 

Ariel  Forrest— we  will  not  speak 
of  her,  but  to  hope  and  pray  that 
God  comforted  her  in  her  surpassing 
sorrow. 

When  in  the  gray  morning  a 
weeping,  shuddering  servant  sought 
the  desolation  of  the  long  drawing- 
room,  she  was  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable terror  at  seeing  the  slight 
statuesque  figure  still  standing  at 
the  distant  window — still  with  the 
braid-crowned  head  turned  towards 
the  Elfin  Span,  and  the  little  clenched 
hand  leaning'on  the  work-table.  Per- 
fectly motionless,  without  a  rustle 
disturbing  the  glistening  flow  of  her 
silken  drapery,  so  stood  Eunice  Frith 
in  the  dr^ry  dawn  on  that  terrible 
Christmas  morning. 

Mrs.  Betty  approached  her  with 
awe-struck  steps.    The  right  hand 


was  tightly  tangled  in  the  heavy 
curtain  beside  the  window.  Mrs. 
Betty  looked  in  the  staring  glassy 
eyes,  and  removed  the  stiff  fingers 
from  the  curtain,  and  Eunice  fYith 

fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  dead. 

«  *  «  * 

'  There  has  been  disease  of  the 
heart,'  said  the  doctor,  'and  death 
has  resulted  from  the  violent  action 

caused  by  some  sudden  passion.' 

•  «  ♦  '^       ♦ 


Mrs.  Betty's  story  is  told.  Time 
has  been  busy  effacing  his  own  work, 
and  these  things  are  never  spoken  of 
now.  I  am  the  wife  of  AImic  Holme, 
and  the  good  old  lady  who  was  so 
kind  a  stepmother  to  the  murdered 
Clarence  is  now  in  her  grave.  Of 
Ariel  Forrest  I  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  she  went  abroad  with  her 
&ther.    Mrs.  Bet^  still  hves. 

I  stood  last  night  on  tiie  Elfin 
Span,  and  I  fEincied  I  saw  a  gray 
figure  glide  past  me  in  the  gloaming. 
I  hurried,  shivering,  away,  and  I 
promised,  as  I  warned  homeward, 
that  if  ever  again  the  spirit  of  Eunice 
Frith  is  seen  to  haunt  Heatherbell 
Abbey,  we  will  shut  up  the  old 
place,  and  find  a  home  elsewhere. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  DICK  WHITTINGTON. 


LET  us  form,  if  we  can,  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Dick 
Whittington  spent  his  Christmas. 
Knowing  that  he  hved  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  in.,  Richard  H.,  Henry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  we 
have  a  tolerable  range  of  ground  to 
build  our  speculations  upon.  And 
here  we  may  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  commentators  and  learned  men 
have  ferretted  out  testimony  which 
leads  them  to  a  conclusion  that 
Dick  was  a  knighf  s  son,  and  was 
never  poor.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
robbed  of  our  fovourite  boy's  story 
in  this  way— especially  at  Christ- 
mas-time. To  us,  at  any  rate,  Dick 
was  a  poor  orphan  boy ;  he  did 
come  up  to  Ix>ndon  to  seek  his 
fortune;  he  vxis  treated  unkindly 
by  the  cook,  and  Mndly  by  Miss 


Alice,  at  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  house ;  he 
did  buy  a  cat  for  a  penny,  to  drive 
away  tiie  rats  and  mice  that  infested 
his  miserable  garret ;  he  did  send  his 
cat  to  Barbary,  as  the  only  kind  of 
mercantile  venture  possible  to  him ; 
the  cat  did  so  delight  the  King  of  Bar- 
bary, that  the  latter  sent  over  heaps 
of  gold  to  Dick  in  exchange  for  the 
mighty  rat-killer;  Dick  did  run 
away  fix>m  the  cruel  cook,' and  was 
cmly  stayed  by  hearing  Bow  bells 
make  the  flEunous  announcement 

'  Tom  again,  Whittington, 
Thiioe  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;' 

and  he  did  return,  to  hear  the  great 
news  &om  Barbery,  and  ultimately 
to  marry  Miss  Alice.* 

•  There  is  an  old  print  by  Elstrack,  ia 
which  Sir   Richard  Whittio^n,  in    his 
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In  those  days,  the  materiftls  for  a 
Christmas  feast  were  either  differmt 
from  ours,  or  were  sold  at  what 
would  to  UB  he  wonderfully  low 
prices.  The  rich  and  the  middle 
classes  made  much  of  their  bread  at 
home;  but  many  of  the  citizens  were 
supplied  by  bakers^  who  came  from 
Stepney,  Bromley,  and  Stratford, 
with  loaves  on  horseback  or  in  carts. 
The  London  bakers  took  their  bread 
to  open  market  in  panniers  or  pan- 
yers ;  and  to  this  day  may  be  seen 
in  Panyer  Alley  (a  turning  out  of 
Newgate  Street)  a  stone  with  a  bit 
of  sculpture,  representing  a  boy 
taking  a  loaf  of  bread  ont  of  a  pan- 
Ter.  There  was  an '  assize'  of  bread 
held  eveiy  Michaelmas;  at  which 
the  assizers,  after  considering  the 
price  of  com  and  the  en>ense  of 
manufiicture,  determinea  what 
should  be  the  price  of  bread.  And 
woe  to  the  baker  who  should  yen- 
ture  to  charge  more!  There  was 
'  puffe '  or  white  bread, '  wastel '  or 
seconds  bread,  and  '  tonrte '  or  com- 
mon brown  bread.  As  to  the  price, 
we  find,  from  the  City  recoi-ds, 
that  Alan  de  Padyngtone,  one  of 
Dick's  contemporaries,  instead  of 
selling  a  loaf  of  ton  ounces  for  one 
halfpenny,  sold  a  lighter  loaf  at 
that  price;  the  roguish  baker  was 
punisned  accordingly.  Meat  was 
sold  mostly  in  open  market,  at  prices 
which  we  shall  talk  of  presently; 
and  the  records  tell  ns  of  a  butcher 
who  was  pnt  in  the  pillory  for  selling 
bad  meat  Have  we  no  such  but- 
chers now,  and  have  we  any  jnllory 
to  put  them  in?  Fish  was  at  that 
time  more  eaten  than  meat  by  the 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
poultry  was  not  regarded  as  so  rare 
a  luxury  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

There  was  a  hero  named  London 
Lyckpenny,  who  talked  about  meats 


robes  of  mayoralty,  Is  reprMented  with  his 
right  hand  resting  on  a  sleek-looking  cat. 
As  another  exemplar  of  the  popular  tra- 
dition, it  may  be  mentioned  that  In  the 
centre  of  the  principal  coo^rt  of  Whitting- 
ton*s  Almshouses,  at  Higbgate,  a  figure  of 
the  founder  Is  placed,  representing  him  as  a 
bare-legged  boy,  sitting  on  a  stone — ^tbe 
Teritable  stone  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  high  road,  and  on  which  he  is 
reputed  to  haye  sat  down. 


and  drinks  a  few  years  beforo  Whll- 
tington  was  bom,  and  whose  words 
were  applicable  generally  to  the 
state  of  matters  during  the  aeooDd 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  While 
Lyckpenny  was  walking  throng 
Westminster  (in  those  days  separated 
by  green  fields  and  pleasant  walks 
from  the  City)  he  said— 

*  Oookes  io  ■le'tbej  tooke  good  entent. 
And  proftr'd  me  bread  and  ate  aatd  wjae. 

Rybbs  of  befe  both  fkt  and  fU  ISrne.' 

And  in  London  city 

*  Hot  pescods  one  began  io  cryc. 
Straberj  ripe,  and  cherrys  In  the  lyse  ; 

One  bMl  BM  come  nere,  and  boy  sooie  ipgrve. 
Feper.  and  sajfonM.' 

In  Gheapeide,  amcHigst  other 
Tiands^  he  met  with  'hot  shepe's 
feet' 

Very  likely  IHck  knew  what  a 
pot  of  ale  was;  and  it  is  equally 
ukely  that  he  was  a  sober  fiellow, 
who  kept  his  head  clear.  The  tru^ 
is,  the  ale  of  those  days  was  much 
weaker  than  at  present,  and  eoukl 
be  quaffed  in  larger  quantity  with 
impunity;  it  was  not  fermented  so 
much  as  ours,  and  was  more  like 
sweet  wort,  ^e  alcoholic  qual:H7 
being  hardly  dereloped ;  it  was  thin, 
and  had  no  hops.  The  usages  in 
London  concerning  ale  were  reiy 
curious.  The  brewers  were  mostly 
breweresses:  that  is,  the  ale-wives 
brewed  nearly  all  that  was  not  home- 
brewed by  private  femilies;  and  the 
law  held  a  very  tight  Imnd  over 
these  ladies  as  to  the  times,  prices, 
and  mode  of  selling  their  ale.  The 
ale  measures— gallon,  pottle,  and 
quart— were  made  of  turned  wood ; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
quantity  smaller  than  a  quart  being 
sold.  An  order  was  issued,  that  the 
alewives  should  not  chai^  more 
than  one  penny  hal4)enny  for  a 
gallon  of  the  best  ale,  and  onepenny 
for  a  gallon  of  second  ala  When  a 
brewing  was  completed,  notice  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  ale-conner  of  that 
Ward  in  the  City  where  she  dwelt 
This  functionary  attended,  and  tasted 
the  ale.  He  decided  at  what  price 
it  should  be  sold,  according  to  its 
quality,  in  no  case  exceeding  the 
TnnTimnm  of  One  penny  halfr)enny 
per  gallon.  If  she  disobeyea  him, 
she  was  fined ;  and  if  this  offence 
was  repeated,  she  lost  the  privilege 
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of  brewing  in  the  City.    She  was  potmd:  a  pound  of  sngar  was  worth 

not  allowed  to  sell  ale  to  any  huck-  more  than  a  gallon  of  wine !— All 

ster,  for  retailing  from  door  to  door ;  these  details  are  curious,  as  showing 

but  only  to  hostelers  and  priyate  what  were  the  materials  and  the 

persons.    Fleet  Street  was  full  of  prices  for  creature-comforts  in  those 

alewives,  breweresses,  and  tavemers.  days. 

As  to  the  entertainment  of  country  The   hoards  head  was   a  famouis 

persons  who  came  to  London,  there  adjunct  to  the  banquet  table.    It 

were  hostelers  and  herbergeours,  the  was  brought  in  with  great  state,  a 

first  of  whom  we  may  call  tavemers  lemon  in  the  mouth,  and  sprigs  of 

or  innkeepers, 'jmd  the  second  lodg-  rosemary  about  it    Very  likely  Mr. 

ing-house  Keepers— both  under  strin-  Rtzwarren,  the  rich  merchant,  had 

gent  arrangements,  such  as  would  one  at  his  table,  and  very  likely  Dick 

astonish  our  policemen  not  a  little.  heard  the  quaint  old  song  that  was 

With  the  bread  and  the  ale  and  often  sung  when  the  boars  head  was 

the  meat,  and  other  good  things  in  brought  in,  beginning— 

ample  store,  they  knew  how  to  keep  .jj     ^     ^  ^ey,  tht  borryi  bede  is  vmyd 

Christmas  in  Dick's  time.    In  the  "^^^» '^^^  ~v.  «•  oorryi  neae  »  ™ya 

identical  year  when  he,  for  the  third  The  boris  bede  in  bAnd  I  brynge ; 

and    last    time,    wore    the   robes    of  WithgarUndgajlnportorryng: 

mayoralty,  the  Brewers'  Company  iprayyoweaiiewitbinotosyng.' 

gave  a  bomquet,  the  cost  of  which  ^o  one,  in  our  days,  has  been  able 

presented     the     following    highly  to  find  out  what '  ^)ortorryng*  meant 

curious  items : —  The  same  song  gives  an  accoxuit  of 

».  d.  the  good  ihh^  that  followed  the 

2  necks  mutton,  3  breasts,  12  ijQg^j»g  i^qq^^  j^   ^he   Same  kind  of 

e^""^"!*  :   :    ;    :    :  15    0  puzzling  orthography.— 

12  oonles 3     0  *  Tbe  leccmde  kotnBwitb  mylcelle  pride ; 

200  eggs 16  Tbe  craunes,  tbe  beyrroans,  the  bylternis  by 

2  gallons  fermenty    ....     0     4  tber  syde. 

2  gallons  cream 0     8  Tbeperlryches,thcplower8,  tbe  wodcoke8,and 

1  pottel  fit»h  grejise !     !     !     '.     0     8  tbesnyp.' 

S^t,    , 0    1  gojne  of  the  redoubtable  church- 

I  quart  barley 0    4  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^yg  regarded  the 

'    PnlJIlT??  •*  •    *    '    •       o    1  boar's  head  as  an  anti-judaical  test, 

rt:S7gL:;*"    :    :    :    :lt  Beeing  thatno  Jew  couldincon. 

100  pears 0    7  Science  partake  of  it    The  boar's 

II  gallons  red'wine  !    !    .    !    9    2-  head  seems  to  have  been  the  first 

4  sallons  milk 0    4  course  at  table.    One  of  the  many 

White  bread 2    0  old   boar's  heads'  songs  starts  off 

Trencher  bread 0     3  with  the  stanza — 

f£'t"£;^  •  •  •  •  1 1  'out^T-L^ber 

1  kilderHn  good  ale       ...     2     4  And  to  ie  mustude  ye  8chal  yt  wete.' 

1  quart  ym^r 0     1 

Instead  of  the  boar's  head,  some  of 

And  there  were  other  items  of  4^  the  feasters  ate  brawn,  a  very  &- 

for  washing  the '  napery,'  1 6d, '  given  vourite  compound  of  pig's  meat,  ^ 

to  the  minstrels,'  and  30.  ^d.  to  the  making  of  which  was  known  to  few. 

'  cook  and  his  servants.'     A  little  Jews  ate  it,  too,  because  they  per- 

later,  in  the  very  year  when  Dick  was  suaded  themselves  it  was  not  made 

knighted  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  of  pig;  and  priests  ate  it  during 

same  Company  gave  another  ban-  Lent,  because  they  made  it  out  to 

quet,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  be /s^— and  so  everybody  was  sa- 

gooseoostSd,  a  capon  25.,  a  partridge  tisfied.     They  were  all  flEunous  in 

4d.,9.  boar  5s.,  a  sahnon  is,  ^,,  larks  those  days  for  talking  of  their  good 

4d  per  dozen,  and  Gasoony  wine  i  od,  cheer,  and  sin^g  about  it,  especially 

per  gallon.   But  mark  the  contrasts ;  their  ale— which  they  could  not  have 

white  sugar  (sugre  blanche]),  a  tropi-  praised  more  had  it  been  like  our 

ealjproduct,  was  no  less  than  is.  a  best  Burton  or  Edinburgh.    One  of 
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the  old  soDgs,  sung  during  the  feast- 
ings,  had  for  the.  burden  of  every 
Terse — 

*  For  oar  Blessed  Ladye's  mkit. 
Bring  OS  In  good  ale.', 

Beef,  we  are  told  by  the  lyrist,  is 
not  good,  because  it  has  many 
bones;  mutton,  because  it  is  too 
lean;  bacon,  because  it  is  too  &t; 
bread,  because  it  has  too  much 
bran;  eggs,  because  they  have  too 
much  shell;  butter,  because  it  has 
too  many  hairs  in  it;  and  ducks, 
because  they  are  dirty  feeders—all, 
the  lyrist  declares,  are  inferior  to 
good  ale.  '  Mark  you,  sir,'  says 
another  writer, '  a  pot  of  ale  consists 
of  four  parts— imprimis,  the  ale,  the 
toast,  the  ginger,  and  the  nutmeg ;' 
but  this  philosopher,  we  surmise, 
from  the  improved  orthc^raphy, 
was  after  Dick's  time.  The  wassail 
was  a  hearty  health-drinking,  in  hall 
and  in  cottage;  the  wassail-bowl 
being  so  carried  or  handed  about, 
that  all  might  partake  of  the  gene- 
rous beverage— ale,  flavoured  with 
toast,  sugp,  nutmeg,  and  roasted 
ftpple.  It  is  supposed  that  the  loving- 
cup  of  our  present  City  feasts  is  a 
descendant  of  the  wassail-bowl, 
except  in  the  nature  of  the  beverage. 
If  a  modem  diner-out,  whether  at 
his  club,  or  at  Donald's,  or  the '  Wel- 
lington,' were  to  ask  for  a  *  hotch- 
potoh'd  goose,'  the  trim,  spruce 
waiter  would  certainly  look  at  him 
twiee,  and  see  whether  there  was  a 
wicked  wink  in  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
But  in  the  old  days  there  was  this 
veritable  dish,  under  the  title  of  '  a 
gose  in  a  hogge  pot;'  and  among 
Sie  l^ISS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
poetical  description  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  cooking,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

'In  peoM  Uion  shall  ye  goM  stryke; 
Take  water  and  wyne  botbe  ylyke; 
Do  In  tbl  goee  and  onyons  take 
A  gode  qxiantitie  as  I  er  spake ; 
Add  erbus  backed  yen  take  also. 
And  cost  y'm  In  er  tboa  more  do ; 
Y'n  set  tbl  pot  on  ye  fyre 
And  hyt  wele  stir  for  ye  byre ; 
And  make  a  lycure  of  bred  and  blode. 
And  lye  byt  tberwytb  for  byt  is  gode; 
Cast  powder  tbereto  and  salt  anon. 
And  mcsse  yt  thcnne  tbon  bast  done.' 

Would  any  Christmas  housewife, 
into  whoso  hands   our    Christmas 


Number  may  fiill,  like  to  bry  Ikt  skfU 
upon  this  old  English  dish  —  the 
goose,  the  water,  the  wine,  the 
onions,  the  chopped  herbs,  the 
gravy,  the  pepper,  and  the  salt? 

Of  course  the  feastings  and  jnn- 
ketings  would  require  good  blazing 
fires  tor  their  preparation^  and  tiie 
kitchen-fires  u^ere  fires  in  those  days. 
The  fireplaces  were  roomy  recesses, 
often  large  enough  for   people  to 
snugly  seat  themselves  at  tiie  sides; 
and,  ev^  when  not  so  wide-spread- 
ing as  this,  they  had  a  {ucturesque 
air   about   them   that  would    put 
to  shame  our  bald,  meaningless  mo- 
dem productions.   We  may  be  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  kitchen 
and  best  room,  and  Miss  Alice's  little 
room,  had  fireplaces  which  would 
look  very  nice  in  a  picture.    There 
was  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
employed,  why  the  arrangements  for 
burning  it  must  have  been  more 
roomy  than  would  now  be  deemed 
necessary.    Dick  Whittmgton  cer- 
tainly knew  very  Uttle  about  New- 
castle coal— perhaps  nothing.  Wood 
was  the  fuel  which  he  helped  the 
cruel  cook  to  put  on  the  fire ;  and 
wood  was  the  fuel  in  his  civic  man- 
sion when  he  became  Sir  Bichard. 
The  Yitle  log  was  a  special  Christmas 
aflGair  in  those  days.     Yule,  gule, 
guyl,  geol,  iul,   iol— no  one   now 
knows  the  proper  spelling;  nor  do 
the  leamed  in  these  matters  agree 
amon^  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
word  IS  traceable  to  ale,  to  a'gala'or 
festivity,  or  to  a  cycle  of  seasons, 
typified  by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel ; 
but  to  the  popular  mind,  at  any  rate, 
Yule  meant  Christmas.     And  the 
Yule  log  was  a  very  jolly  affair. 
When  it  was  thrown  on  the  bright 
fire,  merry  faces  sat  round  to  see  and 
hear  it  blazing,  flashing,  sparkling, 
spitting,  darting,  crackling,  fizzing, 
hissing,   roaring;     and    uiej   told 
fortunes  by  many  things  that  they 
saw  in  the  fire.    It  was  not  lucky  to 
bum  away  the  whole  of  the  log :  a 
httle  was  left  to  kindle  another  log 
at  the  next  Christmas :  by  so  doing, 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  was  kept 
away  from  that  house  for  twelve 
months.  At  ordinaiy  times  the  cur- 
few or  couvre-feu  bell  would  be  rung 
at  a  seemly  hour  in  the  evening,  to 
wam  all  good  people  to  keep  within 
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doors,  put  ont  their  fires,  and  go  to 
bed;  but,  doubtless,  the  rule  was 
relaxed  in  festive  seasons — for  who 
could  go  to  bod  early  at  Christmas  ? 
Abundance  there  may  haye  been 
in  the  Whittington  days  of  the  meais 
and  drinks  constituting  the  main 
elements  of  a  feast ;  but  there  was  a 
wondrous  deficiency  in  those  acces- 
sories which  we  should  now  deem 
almost  equally  necessary.  No  carpet 
or  other  floor-covering,  save  rushes ; 
no  cloth  on  the  ponderous  deal  table, 
or  possibly  a  very  dirty  one ;  fingers 
instead  of  forks;  and  personal  habits 
among  the  well-to-do,  which  would 
now  excite  no  little  surprise.  Chaucer 
wrote  his  *  Canterbury  Tales'  when 
Dick  Whittington  was  a  young  man, 
before  he  be^me  Sir  Bichard.  Let 
us  see  what  he  says.  The  Prioress 
is  praised  foic  her  decent  and  dainty 
habits.  Now,  when  persons  aro 
praised  for  not  being  indecorous,  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  majority  aro 
open  to  some  censure  on  that  point 
We  are  told — 

.  *  She  lette  oe  morael  fhnn  hire  llppes  falle, 
Ne  wetto  hire  fingres  tn  hire  sauce  depe ; 
Wei  coude  abe  carle  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Tbatte  no  drape  ne  felle  upon  hire  brett.' 

And  then  what  a  singular  state  of 
manners  must  it  have  been,  to  draw 
forth  encomiums  for  good  breeding 
such  as  the  following : 

•  Hire  over-Uppc  wiped  she  ao  dene, 
That  In  hire  cup  wus  no  ferthing  scne 

Of  grese,  when  she  dranken  badde  hire  draught.' 

There  was  about  the  same  time  a 
Book  of  Courtesy  written,  a  sort  of 
*  Hints  on  Etiquette/  in  which  Dick 
might  have  learned,  as  follows,  how 
to  behave  at  table : — 

*  Let  not  thi  spone  atond  In  thi  dysche. 
Whether  thou  be  aenred  with  ficache  or  fysche ; 
Ne  lay  hit  doun  <ai  thi  dyache  ayde. 

But  cleanse  hit  honestlie  without  pride ; 

Also  eschew,  withouten  atryfe. 

To  foul  the  borde-cloth  with  thi  knyfe.' 

This  master  of  gentility,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  guest  how  he  is  to 
cleanse  his  spoon.  Again,  as  the  diner 
is  told — 

'  With  mete  ne  here  thi  knyfe  to  mouth,* 

we  are  left  to  infer  (as  forks  were 
not  introduced  into  England  until 
a  much  later  date)  that  the  meat  was 
carried  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers. 


In  drinking,  the  guest  is  exhorted — 

'  Dip  not  thi  thombe  thi  diynke  into. 
Thou  art  uncurtaije  yf  thou  byt  do.' 

So  we  should  think. 

But  it  was  not  aU  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  Christmas  merry- 
makings in  Dick's  days.  Proces- 
sions, mummings,  morris-dancings, 
waits,  carols,  hobby-horses,  Christ- 
mas candles,  Christmas  loaves, 
Christmafl  boxes,  '  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule,' the  holly  and  ivy  decorat- 
ings—  all  took  their  part  in  it,  in 
high  life  or  in  low.  Three  successive 
royal  Henries,  when  Dick  had  be- 
come a  grave  and  influential  citizen, 
ordered  processions  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  at  one  of  which  the  citizens 
went  to  meet  the  monarch  on  London 
Bridge,  and  at  the  others  Gog  and 
Magog  took  part  in  all  their  tinselled 
vastness.  Mummers  were  persons 
who  dressed  themselves  up  in  odd 
extravagancies  —  men  in  women's 
clothes,  and  women  in  men's,  or 
botJi  sexes  in  anything  they  could 
borrow,  and  perform  rare  antics.  The 
*  Lord  of  MiOTule'  wasakind  of  king 
of  these  mummers,  still  more  out- 
rageous than  any  of  his  subjects. 
Hobby-horses  belonged  to  the  same 
kind  of  sport:  a  man,  dressed  up 
gaily  or  foolishly,  professed  to  ride 
astride  on  a  wooden  horse ;  and  if 
he  could  upset  some  of  the  com- 
pany, so  much  the  more  fun.  Morris- 
dancing  was  more  rational,  and  much 
more  pretty;  for  the  groups  of 
dancers  disported  themselves  with 
some  picturesqueness  of  effect 
Christmas  candles  were  then,  as  now^ 
given  by  the  chandler  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  were  disposed  about  the 
walls  of  the  rush-floored  hall  or 
kitchen  to  the  best  effect.  Christma« 
'  doughs  *  were  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented by  the  baker,  the  'dough' 
being  a  small  loaf  or  cake,  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  baby — 
one  among  many  symbols  of  the  in- 
fant Saviour  in  tie  middle  ages. 
Decorations  with  holly  and  ivy  were, 
even  in  those  days,  so  ancient,  that 
no  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom; in  truth,  it  was  one  of  the 
usages  which  the  Bomish  church 
had  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  old, 
in  connexion  with  temple  decora- 
tions. They,  like  our  Christmas  trees 
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in  modem  iun68,  had  a  meaning;  bat 
we  are  yerj  apt  to  retain  a  symbol, 
if  pleasant,  without  thinking  mnch 
of  the  thing  symbolized. 

Whether  Dick  Whittington  could 
sing,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  heard  a  Christmas 
carol,  for  there  were  plenty  in  those 
days,  most  of  which  dealt  with  sa- 
cred subjects  in  a  way  that  would 
astonish  us  not  a  Uttle.  There  were 
sacred  plays,  too,  in  which  the  monks 
and  pnests  were  the  actors,  and  the 
laity  the  spectators.  Time  and  place, 
coincidence  and  consistency,  were 
Uttle  thought  of  by  those  good 
people.  For  instance,  no  one  was 
shocked,  but  eyerv  one  delighted, 
with  a  play  in  which  a  buffoon  steals 
a  sheep  from  one  of  the  shepherds 
who  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
and  carries  it  home  to  his  wife,  who 
puts  it  into  a  cradle  like  a  baby.  The 
^epherd  enters,  and  finds  out  the 
deceit  by  observing  that  the  sheep's 
snout  is  not  at  all  like  a  baby's  nose. 
The  waits  constituted  an  element  in 
the  Christmas  music,  as  they  do  in 
a  queer  sort  of  way  at  present;  but 
there  was  a  meaning  in  the  wait- 
music  which  we  have  now  lost ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
night-watching  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hours.  Numerous  were 
the  kinds  of  lyrics  sung  in-doors, 
when  the  company  were  cozily  as- 
sembled round  the  blazing  fire.  Dick 
possibly  heard,  and  possibly  joined 
m  a  Christmas  song  (written  a  little 
before  his  time),  in  which  seven 
kinds  of  prediction  are  recorded,  ac- 
cording to  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christmas-day  happens  to  &11 
in  any  particular  year.  The  following 
is  the  stanza  relating  to  Sunday  :— 

*  TiordyDges,  I  wune  yon  «1  beforne, 
Tef  tbatdiij  Uiat  Crytte  was  bonie 

Falle  upon  «  SoikUy, 
Thai  wjnter  shall  be  good  par  fnj. 
Bat  grete  wyndes  alofte  shall  be ; 
The  somer  shall  be  fay're  and  drle ; 
By  kynde  skylle,  wythontyn  lesse 
Throw  alle  landes  shall  be  peas 


And  food  (JOM  aU  tbynfc*  to  doB ; 
Bat  ba  that  stelythabe  sbanw  lIpwBile  sooe  ; 
Wbate  cfaylde  that  daye  borae  be 
▲  grete  lonle  be  dtaU  ge.' 

Some  of  the  songs  of  those  days — 
not  only  in  tiie  kitchen,  but  in  tbe 
hall ;  not  only  among  tbe  laity,  baft 
among  friars  and  mcmks— wme  of  a 
kind  that  no  decent  folk  would  listen 
to  now. 

And  when  the  aingfng  ^r^s  dooSy 
or  at  any  time  during  the  GbiiBtnias 
merry-making,  the  '^i^Tin'pg  KftgM» 
Bight  hearty  dancing  it  was — no- 
thing Frenchified  or  finicking  about 
it,  but  good  honest  activity.    Erea 
Miss  Ahce,  we  may  be  sure,  danced 
nimbly.  Very  likely  Dick  watt  in  the 
kitchai  when  the  following  dancings* 
story  was  told ;  for  it  was  amcmg  the 
budget  of  legends  in  his  day.  'Onoe 
upon  a  time,  several  young  men  and 
maidens  were  dancing  and  gmgwig 
together  in  a  churchyard,  where  thej 
disturbed  a  priest  who  was  perfonn- 
ing  mass  in  tbe  chxuch.    He  UM 
them  to  desist,  but  they  paid  no  heed 
to  him.   At  last,  to  punish  them,  be 
prayed  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  dance  for  a  whole  year.    So  th^ 
continued  without  intermission,  feel- 
ing neither  heat  nor  cold,  hunger 
nor  thirst,  weariness  nor  decay  of 
apparel ;  but  the  ground  on  which 
they  danced,  not  having  tbe  same 
miraculous  support,  gradually  wore 
away  under  them,  till  at  last  they 
were  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  middle, 
still  dancing  on  as  vehemently  as 
ever.     The  brother  of  one  of  the 
maidens  attemped  to  pull  her  out, 
but  he  onl^  pulled  her  arm  off,  with- 
out stoppmg  her  dancing.    And  so 
they  continued  for  a  whole  year.' 

And  when  ihe  festivities  were 
over,  all  the  guests  in  hall  and 
kitchen  departed  with  the  heartiest 
of  greetings ;  for  there  was  a  sood 
deal  of  really  hearty  feeling  in  mose 
days.  Who  knows!— perhaps  even 
the  cruel  cook  was  kind  to  Dick  at 
Christmas. 
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THE  EESCUB. 
9  e^riitmKi  ^tatp. 


WHEN  an  inyitation  arrived 
ftom  the  Key.  Dr.  Burley, 
vicar  of  Crmnpley-in-the-Drams, 
asking  me,  the  first-bom  of  the 
House  of  Poope,  '  to  join  their  httle 
Christmas  festivities/  the  whole 
family  present  broke  out  into  tu- 
mnltuons  acclamations  of  joy.  My 
father  looked  triumphant,  insolently 
trimnphant;  my  mother  looked  full 
of  qniet  meaning ;  while  the  herd — 
as  I  may  call  the  rest  of  the  &mily, 
without  disrespect  —  of  common 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  graduated 
Ages,  gave  way  to  untutored  expres- 
sions of  delight. 

Not  that  I  felt  any  special  yearn- 
ing for  the  society  of  that  excellent 
country  clergyman.  Dr.  Burley, 
whose  company,  on  the  contrary. 


was  burdensome.  His  conversa- 
tion was  modelled  very  much  after 
the  pattern  of '  The  Rambler,'  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  though  stored 
with  good  moral  precepts,  is  usually 
found  wearisome  to  the  youthful 
mind. 

And  yet,  when  the  Crumpley 
despatch  was  brought  in  and  read 
aloud,  the  whole  assembly  broke 
out  into  tumultuous  expressions  of 
joy.  Many  times  my  &ther  had 
said,  in  his  blunt  way,  'Confound 
you,  sir;  do  you  ever  mean  to  be 
married  ?'  My  mother  had  spoken 
with  me  in  gentle  remonstrance,  and 
murmured, '  Nincombe,  dear,  I  really 
think  you  should  be  thinking  of 
a  wife;'  and  the  younger  multi- 
tude, before  alluded  to,  who  were 
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partially  in  a  savage  state,  and  had 
no  ideas  whatever  on  the  sabject, 
sacked  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in- 
tently, and  surveyed  me  with  no 
meaning  whatever  in  their  fisices. 
Weeks  after,  it  gradually  was 
brought  home  to  their  limited  fkcul- 
ties* 

Taken  then,  as  a  human  creature. 
Dr.  Burley  was  Uterally  indifferent 
to  me — of  course,  without  violating 
'the  great  Christian  rule,  which 
eiyoins  us  to  love  our  neighbour.  I 
felt  no  generous  enthusiasm  about 
the  man ;  my  cheeks  did  not  warm 
with  a  noble  ardour  as  I  spoke  of  his 
movements. 

And  yet  when  his  despatch  was 
brought  in  and  read  aloud,  coram 
pcqmlo,  the  listening  multitude  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  simple  truth  was,  he  had  a 
daughter— a  circumstance  of  no 
wonderful  rarity  in  this  country; 
but  a  daughter  endowed  with  all 
those  gifts,  or,  I  may  say,  that  one 
gift,  which  haa  been  happily  de- 
signed to  compensate  in  this  world 
for  the  fleeting  charms  of  person 
and  hidden  adornments  of  the  mind. 
Constance  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ley's  daughter,  and— for  fear  I  should 
forget  it— heiress.  To  her  descended 
all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, with  all  the  rights  and 
easements  thereunto  appertaining, 
of  which  the  good  Dr.  Burley  might 
die  seised  (I  believe  that  to  be  the 
correct  technical  term).  She  was 
Mr  to  look  on,  and  possessed  a  fund 
of—,  or,  I  may  say,  simply  a  fund — 
that  is  to  say,  funds.  He  who  made 
her  his  choice,  would  have  ample 
security  that— I  may  say  at  once> 
ample  securities.    I  loved  her. 

We  had  met.  Apart  from  those 
more  enduring  charms,  she  was  fidr  to 
look  on ;  but  her  manner  mystified 
me  —  her  character  I  could  not 
&thom.  There  was  a  rough  hrus- 
querie  a6out  it  at  times  that  scared 
me.    She  was  always  scofiSng,  as~~it 


seemed  to  me;  and  but  for  the  stead j 
balance,  which  I  knew  was  in  her 
mind — and  ehewhere — ^I  miglit  haT© 
lost  £ftith  in  her. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  was  more  the 
effect  of  my  own  disposition,  which  is 
retiring  in  the  extreme.     Knde,  ill- 
natured  persons  have  told  me  blanti 7 
that  this  is  timorousness — ^fear,  in 
plain  words.    Dehcacy  is  often  mis- 
taken for  such  a  temper;   but  re- 
served and  retiring  undoubtedly  I 
am.    Nervous  would  more  properly 
express  my  peculiar  tone  of  mind  : 
I  stand  in  need  of  support,  of  encon- 
lagOTient;  of  general  soothing  treat- 
ment :  I  dirink  from  the  rode  bores 
of  society  and  the  blustering  raflers 
of  the   world.     My    tinsupporte^l 
entry  into  a  mixed  company  of  men 
and  women  fills  me  with  toror,  and 
makes  the  cold  dews  of  agony  break; 
out  on  my  brow. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  my  en- 
trance into  that  double  state  whi<di 
should  be  our  common  lot  here 
below,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
that  in  all  the  deUcate  prepaiatorr 
relations  some  third  party  should 
act  for  me  in  the  capaciiy  of 
agent  This  rather  exceptional 
mode  was  perfectly  understood  in 
the£Eunily;  and  already  a  sort  of  loose, 
indistinct  negotiation  had  been  cany- 
ing  on  between  Dr.  Burley  and  my 
fother,  acting  as  my  unauthorized 
agent,  with  much  encouragranent 
sofJEur;  though,  indeed,  it  was  felt  on 
both  sides — ^and  with  some  uneasi- 
ness too — that  the  most  enthusiastic 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  tiie 
worthy  divine,  and  the  happiest  con- 
cord between  the  agents,  could  not, 
alas !  insure  success.  Nay,  if  they 
did  more,  and  deserved  it,  it  could 
not  help  them  a  bit  nearly.  Dr. 
Burley  was  a  man  of  books — a  man 
not  of  this  world,  that  is,  unskilled 
in  its  devices.  As  for  Constance,  she 
seemed  to  have  coined  an  additional 
Uttle  commandment  for  herself,  not 
so  much  to  honour  her  &ther  and 
mother,  as  her  own  special  will. 
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However,  when  the  doctor's  letter 
was  read  aloud  there  was  rmiyersal 
jubilee.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  joy,  or,  at  least,  the  inarti- 
culate murmnrs  of  approbation  ap- 
propriate to  infantine  organs.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  having  already  con- 
tracted a  distinguished  alliaDce,  and 
complimented  on  my  good  fortune. 
These  congratulations  I  accepted 
with  much  modesty.  Though  ex- 
cessive modesty  sometimes  takes 
refuge  in  a  proud  and  insolent  man- 
ner, I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
always  so  iar  controlled  myself  as  to 
avoid  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
that  odious  vice. 

Stupendous  preparations  were 
forthwith  set  on  foot  for  my  sump- 
tuous equipment  Reckless  expense 
was  incurred  in  fitting  me  out 
superbly  with  requisites,  such  as  no 
court  of  law  would  for  an  instant 
have  recognized  as  necessaries.  I 
glistened  like  a  snake  in  new  and 
glossy  raiment ;  and  I  took  with  me 
an  elegant  show  of  objects  of  art — 
useful  and  ornamental— out  of  the 
Mechian  kingdom.  I  went  on  my 
way  rejoicing,  the  morning  after 
Christmas-day,  with  a  bursting 
pack,  and  towards  evening  was  set 
down  at  Clumpley  gate.  A  railway 
had  taken  me  most  of  the  way :  a 
village  fly  had  then  driven  me  five 
miles  through  a  rural  district  at  an 
extortionate  charge,  and  left  me  at 
the  door  of  an  old  red-brick  manse, 
with  a  very  high  roof,  and  a  garden 
in  front ;  a  not  unpicturesque  thing 
—all  gables,  and  a  generally  snug 
aspect.  It  was  quite  dark ;  but  in 
every  window  fire-hght  flickered  up 
and  down,  and  across  some  were 
drawn  crimson  curtains,  which  made 
a  very  genial  sort  of  transparency 
for  Christmas  time. 

The  doctor  welcomed  me  pater- 
nally at  the  door.  The  house  was 
literally  bursting  with  company  f(»r 
'the  httle  festivities.' 

'  Dear  me  I'  said  the  doctor,  French- 
polishing  his  forehead  vacantly  with 


a  silk  pocket  handkerchief ;  'I  don't 
recollect  such  a  crowd  under  this 
roof  since — since  the  time  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  and  I  preached 
my  assize  sermon  on  the  following 
Sunday.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
after  dinner.' 

It  will  seem  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  I  could  have  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  before  diimer; 
for  I  knew  the  simple  legend  in  its 
minutest  detail,  almost  by  heart, 
having  listened  to  it  with  gratifica- 
tion on  many  occasions.  But  I  could 
not  but  be  indulgent  to  this  i)ardon- 
able  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
other  days,  more  particularly  as  I 
found  myself  looking  to  him  with 
something  more  than  filial  reve- 
rence. 

In  the  house  were  assembled 
for  the  rejoicings  of  the  season — 
the  two  Miss  Witchers,  the  Misses 
Gray  MaJkyn,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Jenkin 
Waters  (he  a  loud,  boisterous,  and 
high-spirited  married  man — always 
an  odious  combination  of  qualities), 
with  old  Mr.  Buckden  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Crowe  and 
Lieutenant  Carter  from  the  country 
town  garrison.  The  latter  was  a 
man  with  a  wiry -haired  terrier's 
moustache,  of  a  deep  saffron  colour, 
and  a  cold  insolence  of  manner,  that, 
before  he  spoke  a  word,  showed  that 
he  despised  you— a  manner  not  un- 
common with  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
From  the  moment  that  my  eyes 
rested  on  him,  I  felt  a  strango 
inward  repulsion  to  the  man ;  and 
a  horrid  presentiment  took  posses- 
sion of  me  that  this  was  to  be  my 
rock  ahead! 

She — my  affianced  one,  as  I  already 
considered  her — welcomed  me  with 
cordiality.  There  was  an  immis- 
takeable  meaning  in  her  manner  as 
she  asked  after  the  health  of  my 
&ther  and  mother;  and  threw  a 
strange  earnestness  into  her  ex- 
Xnressed  wish  as  to  whether  they 
would  stay  long  in  town.  It  was 
curious,  too,  that,  either  by  accident 
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or  defiign,  I  should  haye  been  placed 
at  dinner  within  three  or  four  of  her. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  ]^re- 
concerted  arrangements,  they  were 
all  broken  through  in  a  rude  and 
ill-bred  way  by  the  terrier-fiioed, 
who  craftily  and,  I  must  say,  without 
the  appearance  of  design,  contrived 
to  place  himself  next  the  lady  of  the 
house.  And  all  through  the  ban- 
quet I  could  distinctly  hear  his  noisy 
conversation  and  loud  jarring  laugh 
rising  above  the  mixed  hum  of 
cheerful  conversation.  At  times,  too, 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  whole 
pubhc  attention  to  himself,  enter- 
taining them  with  some  coarse  bar- 
rack story,  at  which  the  company 
were  too  well  bred  not  to  affect  to 
be  amused.  And  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  pause  to  introduce,  in  a 
low,  modest  tone,  a  little  personal 
reminiscence,  he  indecently  broke  in 
with  matter  of  his  own,  just  as  I 
had  got  as  fisur  as '  I  recollect  when 
I  was  staying  down  at  Pulla-wiska.' 
I  took  no  notice,  at  the  moment, 
beyond  a  look.  But  later  on,  when 
the  dessert  was  arriving,  and  another 
opening  presented  itself,  I  stooped 
forward,  and,  addressing  myself  per- 
sonally to  Miss  Burley,  be^  again, 
in  the  same  low  modest  tone :'  I  re- 
collect,' I  said, '  when  I  was  staying 
down  at  Pulla-wiska ' 

There  was  a* dead  pause;  every 
one  was  hstening ;  the  servants  held 
the  very  dishes  suspended  in  the 
air.  I  felt  the  colour  rising  in  my 
cheeks. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the 
terrier-fiEused,  with  much  politeness, 
*  where  did  you  say  ?' 

'  At  PuUa-wiska,'  I  answered  cor- 
dially, '  in  North  Wales.' 

'  Good  gracious  me,'  he  said, '  how 
droll  r  and  a  sort  of  titter  ran  round 
the  room. 

'  A  lovely  spot,'  I  went  on,  pleased 
with  the  interest  my  Uttle  narrative 
was  exciting ;  '  lavishly  supplied  by 
nature  with  wood  and ' 


^  Ton  allude  to  Pull  her  Whisker/ 
he  said,  again  politely  stooping  for- 
ward, evidently  interested. 

*  Ton  knew  her  then?'  I  said. 

'  Not  personally,'  he  answered ; 
and  a  titter  of  merriment,  at  hie 
expense,  went  round  the  room. 

'A  curious  history  that,'  I  said 
knowingly. 

*  But  really,  now,'  he  said, '  under 
the  circumstances,  had  you  the 
courage  to  go  to  Pull  her  Whisker  ?* 

A  universal  roar  was  the  only 
response  to  this  absurd  question,  in 
which  I  good-humouredly  joined ;  I 
could  afford  to  be  generous  in  my 
victory.  Still  I  was  determined  not 
to  for^o  my  Uttie  narrative.  So 
later  on,  when  I  observed  Dr.  Burley 
with  lus  oyes  resting  on  me  benevo- 
lently, I  stooped  fiDrward  and  said, 
in  a  low,  gentie  tone,  '  I  recollect 
when  I  was  staying  down  at  PuUa 
Wiska— Pulla  Wiska,  in  North 
Wales ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a 
rustic,  and  all  the  ladies,  by  an  un- 
lucky &tality,  rose  to  retire,  lean- 
not  but  suspect  that  my  rock  ahead 
had  some  part  in  this  unworthy 
manceuvre,  for  at  that  very  second 
he  was  whispering  to  Constance, 
my  affianced  one,  as  I  have  caUed 
her.  They  were  gone.  During  that 
interval  after  dionerldid  not  speak. 
I  suffered  him  to  engross  the  whole 
conversation,  which  he  did  effdc- 
tually,  telling  absurd  and  ridiculous 
stories,  at  which  they  all  laughed 
out  of  politeness  I  believe,  or  pos- 
sibly from  fear.  It  was  altogether 
a  degrading  exhibition,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  fellow -creatures. 
After  a  short  while  I  grew  weary  of 
their  sport,  and  pushing  back  my 
chair,  stole  softly  from  the  room. 

I  was  beside  her  in  a  moment. 
It  was  a  Uttie  trying,  the  sudden  entry 
among  so  many  of  tiie  other  sex,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  my  premature 
appearance;  but  I  enjoyed  my  quiet 
triumph  of  having  stolen  a  mareh 
upon  that  other,  who  was  making  of 
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himself  a  mere  sot  below.  '  I  loathe 
nnythisg  in  the  nature  of  a  sot/  I 
said  to  her.  '  Give  me  the  pnre  in- 
tellectual^  the  etherealized  nature; 
but  anything  sottish,  anything  that 
can  content  itself  wiUi  mere  earthly 
joys ' 

' Been  at Palla-wiska since?'  rang 
out  in  my  ears.  Odious  voice!  Con- 
fusion I  Here  was  the  intruder  again. 
He  had  drawn  a  chair  close,  and 
was  whispering  confidentially  ix>  her 
some  of  his  odious  jokes,  no  doubt, 
for  she  laughed.  I  could  see  this 
lyranny  was  getting  odious  to  her. 

'There  will  be  ice  to-morrow,* she 
said  gaily.  '  You  have  brought 
skates,  Mr.  Poope  ?' 

I  was  about  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
this  exercise,  a  &vourite  pastime  of 
mine,  when— it  was  getting  out- 
rageous—>he  struck  in  again. 

'How  delightful!' he  said.  'Yon 
must  come  on  the  ice,  too.  Miss 
Burley.' 

'Yes,'  I  said, '  yon  must  come  on 
the  ice,  too.' 

'I!'  she  answered:  'that  would 
be  an  exhibition  I' 

'  A  splendid— a  gorgeous— a 
dazzling  exhibition!'  I  said  rap- 
turously. 

He  gave  one  of  his  coarse  laughs. 

'  But  if  I  were  to  fidl  in?*  she  said. 
'  Come  now,  if  I  were  tofidl  in,  what 
would  you  do?  You  first,  Mr. 
Carter?' 

'  I  can't  swim,  not  a  stroke ;  can't, 
indeed.  Miss  Burley,'  was  his  brusque 
reply. 

'  But  what  would  yon  do  ?' 

'  Get  a  pole,  thrust  it  across  the 
hole,  let  myself  down,  hold  on  all 
the  time  like  grim  death,' and  get 
yon  out* 

She  turned  to  me :  '  Can  you 
swim?' 

I  gave  her  a  meaning  look.  '  I 
might,'  I  said. 

She  did  not  imderstand  me.  'But 
do  you  swim  ?' 

'  There's  no  knowing,'  I  answered 
with  a  strange  expression. 


'  Good  gracious !'  ho  said,  '  can't 
you  say  yes  or  no?' 

•What  I  would  convey,'  I  said, 
utterly  ignoring  him,  'is,  that, 
though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  the  situation — ^the  cause — 
might  give  me  strength  and  skill.' 

'  And  you  would ' 

'Jump  in,  at  all  risks.  I  would 
strike  out— I  believe  that  is  the 
phrase— strike  out  boldly— feel  for 
your  long  hair,  which  is  sure  to  have 
got  disengaged,  and,  bringing  my 
lovely  burden  to  the  surfiEice,  sink 
myself  exhausted  on  the  bank.' 

'  Tableau  !*  said  he,  and  burst  into 
a  roar  of  loud  laughing.  '  Good, 
good — capital !'  he  said. 

But  I  saw  a  smile  of  approval  on 
her  face  which  repaid  me  for  all. 
His  cold  calculation  and  instinct  for 
self-preservation  had  sunk  him  in 
her  esteeuL  My  wild  and  reckless 
disregard  of  human  life  was  more 
attractive.  She  had  a  chivalrous 
soul,  and  I  saw  that  from  that  mo- 
ment I  was  fixed  in  her  regard.  I 
longed  for  some  opportunity  that 
would  test  my  love.  I  could  have 
jxunped  from  the  window,  gone 
down  in  a  diving  bell,  on  the  instant. 
No  matter. 

The  doctor  in  person  led  the  way 
to  the  lowly  chamber  I  was  to 
occupy.  I  followed  him  up  stairs, 
down  a  long  corridor,  he  talking  all 
the  time. 

He  stopped  before  a  door.  '  I  re- 
collect,* he  said,  '  when  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  when  I  preached 
the  assize  sermon,  that  this  very 
room  of  yours  was  occupid  by 
Grigsby,  the  judges'  registrar;  this 
very  room.' 

'  This  very  room?'  I  repeated. 

'Yes,' he  said;  'this  is  Constance's 
room,  rotmd  ihe  comer  here,  first 
in  the  ladies'  gallery.  I  recollect 
when  tiie  judges  came  to  Crumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the  assize  ser- 
mon  ' 

An  odious  voice  is  at  my  ear: 
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'  Good  night,  doctor :  this  is  my 
room,  I  believe?' 

'  Tes/  said  the  doctor.  '  I  was 
just  telling  our  young  friend  here — 
Hi  very  curious  ooincidenoe — that 
when  the  judges  came  to  Crumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the ' 

'  Assize  sermon.  Ah,  yes.  Great 
bore,  certainly.  I  remember  hearing 
of  it  Tell  him  the  story ;  it  will 
kill  him  with  laughter.  'Night, 
doctor.' 

'Ask  me  about  it  at  break£GU3t,'  he 
said.  'Your  fire  lit?  Wood  seems 
damp.  Clmnneys  in  this  house  very 
old.  I  recollect  when  the  judges ' 

*  I  won't  forget  to  ask  you,'  I  said. 
'  Good  night' 

I  was  eager  to  be  alone,  and  fling 
myself  into  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
to  think  over  the  night  that  had 
gone  by.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
blissful  evening,  and,  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  I  had  made  much 
way.  Me  she  clearly  regarded  with 
partiality;  and  though  politeness 
obliged  her  to  countenance  the  ob- 
trusive attentions  of  that  other,  it 
was  evident  to  observers  of  the 
meanest  capacity  with  whom  her 
real  regard  was.  Her  gentle  figure 
rose  before  me  in  a  cloud — ^her  smile 
beamed  on  me  with  an  everlasting 
radiance;  he,  the  evil  one,  standing 
by  us,  the  nasal  feature  of  Mephis- 
tophiles,  writhing  in  the  horrid 
tortures  of  rejection.  I  thought  of 
her  look  of  beaming  gratitude  when 
I  proposed  dashing  wildly  into  the 
biiny  ocean— fresh  water  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  shape  which  she  proposed 
— to  save  her.  I  yearned  to  save  her 
—to  rescue  her  in  some  shape.  If  I 
could  only— that  is — oh 

Sweet  dreams  began  to  visit  my 
troubled  couch — or  cushion^for  I 
was  still  in  an  arm-chair.  I  slept — 
I  was  in  the  thick  of  wild  legions 
in  conflict — mounted  on  a  fierce 
Arabian  of  the  desert.  I  could  not 
see  her.  I  spurred  despairingly  in 
all  directions — and  was  arrested  by 
a  suppressed  shriek.    In  an  instant 


I  am  among  them,  and  in  another 
she  is  on  the  saddle  bow  of  the 
Arabian  of  the  desert-Hsaved !  saved ! 

Presently  she  is  at  the  window  of 
the  fortress— a  lurid  blaze  lights  up 
the  horizon— the  fiery  tongues  of 
fiame  play  round  the  foot  of  tho 
tower  like  serpents'  tongues  — 
showers  of  sparks  fill  the  air — 
clouds  of  sm<±e  are  rolling  forth 
slowly,  and  enveloping  the  devoted 
building.  Still  I  see  her  figure 
at  the  window,  piteously  imploring 
help.  Will  no  one  save  her?  In 
another  moment  I  am  among  the 
burning  embers.  They  crackle  and 
give  way  beneath  me.  Oh!  what 
is  this? 

I  start  up  from  my  arm-chair, 
overturning  the  candle  as  I  do  so. 
I  am  all  but  stifled.  The  room  is 
filled  with  a  dense,  choking  smoke, 
and  I  see  the  reflection  of  flames 
from  underneath  playing  on  the 
window-blinds.  The  house  was 
on  fire!  Was  this  dream  one  of 
those  mysterious  warnings  of  Pro- 
vidence—  who  can  tell?  One 
moment  for  thought,  and  I  rush 
from  the  room,  shouting  wildly, 
'Fire!  Fire!'  The  passage  out- 
side was  full  of  the  same  thick 
smoke. 

Not  for  one  second  did  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  desert  me.  I  recall 
distinctly  having  the  night  before 
asked  the  purport  of  a  rope  that 
I  saw  hanging  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  being  told  by  the  doctor 
that  it  was  an  alarm  bell,  which 
had  been  first  put  up  when  the 
judges— no  matter— I  rushed  to  it 
through  the  blinding  smoke— pulled 
it  fiercely  for  some  moments— still 
shouting '  Fire.'  That  was  my  first 
and  public  duty — the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  My  second,  a  dearer 
and  more  personal  one,  now  re- 
mained to  be  accomphshed.  I 
prayed  that  heaven  would  give  me 
strength  for  the  task  that  lay  before 
me.  From  the  blinding  smoke  I 
could  see  that  all  hope  of  escape 
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was  cut  off.  But  no  matter.  As 
I  rushed  back  again  along  the 
gallery,  I  met  half-dressed,  fright- 
ened figures,  just  issued  from  their 
rooms,  quite  scared,  and  having 
clearly  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
'What  is  it  ?*  '  Whafs  the  matter  ?' 
'Where?*  'How?'  I  rushed  past 
them,  calling  to  them  hurriedly, 
'  Saye  yourselves !  Tfie  house  is  on 
fireV  Even  in  all  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  could  caution 
them  about  the  staircase.  'The 
stairs  are  in  flames.  All  escape 
is  cut  off  that  way.  You  will  have 
to  descend  by  the  waterspout.'  I 
meant  to  say  waterpipe — ^but  they 
understood  me  perfectly. 

Meanwhile,  I  hurried  away  to 
accomplish  my  sacred  mission.  I 
was  at  her  door  in  an  instant — the 
first  round  the  comer,  at  the  top 
of  the  ladies'  gallery. 

I  thundered  at  the  door.  'Gtet 
up,'  I  shouted  through  the  keyhole. 
'Get  up.  Don't  be  frightened. 
The  house  is  on  fire— the  staircase 
in  flames— and  all  escape  cut  off. 
But  don't  be  frightened.'  There 
was  no  answer.  I  thundered  again 
desperately;  and  still  no  answer. 
Moments  were  precious  as  gold. 
What  if  the  smoke  had  obtained 
entrance  through  some  fissure,  and 
she  were  lying  gasping  and  helpless 
on  the  bed — in  f^t,  in  a  state  of 
asphyxiation?  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion gathered  on  my  forehead  at 
the  thought  Still  no  answer.  I 
could  not  hesitate  any  longer. 
'Speak,'  I  said  hoarsely— for  the 
smoke  was  getting  into  my  throat, 
stifling  me—'  or  shall  I  stave  in  the 
door?*  A  feint  shriek  was  the 
answer;  she  still  lived  then,  still 
breathed.  Betreating  a  few  steps, 
and  with  a  run  dashing  myself 
against  the  door,  I  staved  it — 
no,  stoved  it — stove,  I  mean,  it 
open. 

A  white  flgure  was  shrieking  and 
gesticulating  behind  thebed-curtains, 
whither  she  had  retreated.     Her 


long  hair  was  just  being  let  down 
over  her  shoulders.  I  rushed  to 
her.  'Calm  yourself,  my  own  one,' 
I  said  soothingly.  'The  house  is 
on  fire,  the  staircase  in  flames,  and 
all  escape  cut  off  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  the  waterspout— trust 
tome.' 

She  gave  a  louder  scream,  and 
rolled  herself  more  tightly  in  the 
bed-curtains.  There  was  no  time 
for  womanish  scruples.  I  heard 
the  bell  pealing  out  overhead.  I 
heard  the  voices  of  villagers  on  the 
lawn.  I  snatched  up  a  shawl,  and 
winding  it  hastily  about  her,  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her  shriek- 
ing from  the  room.  In  a  second  I 
had  flxed  my  plan.  I  remembered, 
burdened  as  I  was,  that  the  water- 
spout— ^I  mean  pipe — ^was  impracti- 
cable. I  would  force  my  way  dovni 
tlie  flaming  staircase. 

She  struggled  fearfully,  but  I 
held  her  in  a  vice  of  iron,  as  I 
rushed  from  the  room.  I  met 
many.  The  doctor  all  bewildered 
and  scared,  and  Carter  quite  cool. 

'  Why,  what  the  d 1 !  '—I  heard 

him  say  as  I  flew  by  with  my 
lovely  burden.  Even  at  that  awful 
moment  the  hardened  irreligious 
nature  of  the  man  must  break  out 
Still  I  shouted  to  him,  '  Save  your- 
self!   Save  yourself!* 

Here  was  the  fa-tal  staircase — now 
I  had  need  of  all  my  nerve.  The 
smoke  was  here  less  tiiick,  happily : 
and  after  a  second's  pause,  I  began 
the  perilous  descent.  Every  instant 
I  was  expecting  the  beams  to  give 
way  and  land  me  and  my  lovely 
burden  in  a  fiery  grave.  But,  curious 
to  say,  the  smoke  grew  less  dense 
as  w^e  descended.  Courage!  here 
is  the  bottom  all  but  reached,  and 
the  hall  door  wide  open,  with  ttie 
villagers  pouring  in.  '  Saved ! 
Saved !  Saved  I'  I  shouted,  as  I 
laid  my  lovely  burden  on  the  grass, 
and  sank  down  exhausted  on  thp 
ground. 

'  Why,  measter/  I  heard  a  rustie 
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Bay,  *  thee'rt  stark  mad.    There  be 

no  foire !' 

***** 

To  this  hour,  I  am  oonYinoed  the 
house  vfos  on  fire,  and  that  it  was 
an  artful  trick  of  that  arch  enemy 
of  mine— who  had  perceived  it  early, 
and  extinguished  it  quietly.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  dressed 
confirmed  my  suspicion.  For- 
tunately no  one  had  gone  to  bed : 
it  had  broken  out  just  after  we 
retired.  He  had  even  craftily 
primed  the  poor  doctor  with  a 
story  about  damp  and  green  fire- 
wood which  would  not  Ught  up  in 


any  of  the  rooms :  and  about  some 
of  the  rooms  whose  chimneys  had 
now  been  used  for  the  first  tim& 

since  the  judges . 

Most  cruel  and  heartless  of  all 
was  her  conduct  for  whom  I  meant 
to  risk  so  much.  Her  cold,  and 
cutting,  and  mocking  raillery,  sup- 
ported by  him,  kept  up  all  through 
the  next  day,  so  wounded  me,  that 
I  quitted  the  house  the  following 
morning.  Some  say  the  match  was 
arranged  on  this  visit — some  that 
it  was  got  up  later.  However,  ih^ 
were  married  within  three  months. 
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IT  was  a  bosfy  day  and  a  meriy 
day,  and  the  good  deal  floor  of 
the  Bockton  National  Schoohroom  was 
abeady  ensangmned  with  the  hearts 
blood— meaning  in  vroae  tiie  onter 
rind-ofmanyacrimsonberry.  Who 
cared  for  that?  Garfrloads  of  holly 
and  ivy,  of  box  and  lignnm-^itsB, 
weze  heaped  in  one  conier;  the 
desks — where  children  good  and 
naughty  took  their  seats  day  after 
day,  to  dog's-ear  their  books  and 
Boieam  upon  slates  with  stabby 
pencOs — ^were  cleared  down  in  readi- 
ness for  action ;  and  silver  thimbles, 
needles,  reels  of  cotton,  &c,  hegfiix 
to  drop  into  the  empty  model  ink- 
9tands ;  and  the  children  stood  afkr 
oS  beholding,  as  though  firom  the 
aspect  of  the  outside  widls  they  conld 
judge  what  marvellous  thing  was  go- 
ing on  in  their  evacuated  territory. 

A  huge  fire  leaped  and  crackled 
in  the  fprate,  and  mr  fisu^es  gathered 
round  it,  pust  to  take  in  and  emgoy, 
before  beeuming  actual  business,  the 
deHghtfiu  novelty  of  the  position. 
And  the  clock  of  the  church  oppo- 
site struck  eleven.  How  late!  Why, 
the  men  would  be  there  with  the 
ladders  before  anything  was  ready 
to  put  up. 

And  then  a  gentleman  or  two  came 
in;  the  curate  peeped  round  the 
door-post,  and  the  business  of  the 
day  began. 

'  Has  the  frost  spared  the  snow- 
berries  ?    We  haven't  a  tree.' 

*  Look  here !' 

'Ah,  a  whole  basketful.    How 
lucky!     Bring  them  here,  please, 
Mr.  Grant.' 
I  '  No ;  bring  them  to  me,  Lewis.' 

'  I  can  give  them  to  no  one,'  re- 
sponded the  gentleman  thus  ad- 
dressed. '  They  are  promised  to 
MissBocke.' 

A  little  silence  followed  the  name,' 
and  then  here  and  there  a  murmur, 
'Is  she  coming?'  And  the  young 
lady  who  had  said, '  Bring  them  here, 
Lewis,'  looked  up,  exclaiming,  '  To 
Margaret!  What  in  the  world  can 
she  want  with  them  T 

The  owner  of  tiie  coveted  berries 
stooped  so  low,  that  his  words  were 
audiole  to  one  only. 

VOL.  n.— NO*  xn. 


'She  asked  me  first,  Lilian.  I 
could  not  refuse,  could  I  ?' 

'  Of  course  not  How  stupd  you 
are  I  You  don't  think  I  want  them, 
do  you?' 

'That  hoUy  is  too  stiff  for  your 
fingers,  Lily.  Can't  I  do  something 
witiiit?' 

'To  be  sure  you  can,  if  you  will. 
Out  it  into  little  sprays— there — 
about  two  leaves  in  each,  ready  to 
stitch  on.  Oh— and,  Lewis,  pick  me 
some  little  bunches  of  berries  to  go 
between,  and  some  Mts  of  lignum- 
vitsB  and  box.' 

'  Has  anyone  gotapair  of  scissors 
to  lend?' 

'  Here,'  said  a  languid  gentleman 
with  a  heavy  moustache,  who  was 
propping  up  the  door-po^  '  I  can't 
work,  you  know— it  kills  me ;  so  I 
thought  rd  be  »— what  is  it? — 
ladies'  companion  for  the  day.  I 
bought  these  little  things  on  pur- 
pose.   Pretty,  aren't  they  ?' 

And  then  the  half-hour  sounded, 
and  as  the  work  went  on  merrily, 
jests  and  scraps  of  songs  rose  up 
team  the  busy  people.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  question. 

'  Who  is  to  go  into  the  church  to 
superintend  the  putting  up  of  the 
decorations  ?' 

A  significant  silence  followed  it 
You  see  th^  were  in  all  the  glory  of 
high  spirits  and  badinage,  and  uie^ 
could  not  tcLke  jesting  and  merri- 
ment into  the  church. 

*I  can't  go.  Looking  up  hurts  my 
eyes.' 

'  And  I  have  no  eye  at  all  for  re- 
gularity ;  so  I  should  be  of  no  use.' 

'  And  looking  ataman  on  a  ladder 
makes  me  giddy.' 

'  Well,  but  some  one  must  do  it' 

*  Miss  Eocke,  perhaps ' 

'Ah!'  cried  Lilian,  'Margaret  is 

the  very  person.  She  doesn't  care 
for  fun  or  singing,  or  anything  so 
childish.  She  is  so  good,  tlubt  I  don't 
think  she  can  ever  have  been  young 
uid  giddy  like  us.' 

'  Lilian,'  whispered  the  gentleman 
of  the  snow-bmies,  'Margaret  is 
here.' 

'Well?' retorted  Lily. 

*  She  might  not  like- — * 
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'  Not  like !  That  shows  how  igno- 
rant you  are,  Lewis.  Maggie,  we 
want  you  to  go  into  the  church,  and 
see  the  things  put  up  properly :  will 
you?  We  are  all  too  light  and 
taifling.* 

And  Lilian  got  up,  uid  went  to- 
wards her  step-sister.  For  a  moment 
an  eyes  were  raised  towards  the 
figure  of  Margaret  Bocke,  and  per- 
il^ a  momentary  idea  of  contrajst 
passed  through  dh  those  heads,  so 
much  younger,  so  much  fiurer  than 
the  sober-looking  step-sister. 

But  Margaret  herself  was  not 
thinking  of  them  or  their  ideas. 
She  was  thinking  first  of  a  tableau 
that  met  her  eye  on  entering  that 
room,  and  next  of  a  pun,  sudden 
and  sharp,  which  had  smitten  her  at 
Lflian's  words.  No  shadow,  how- 
erer,  that  crossed  her  &oe  moved  it 
&om  its  accustomed  repose.  Her 
quiet  acquiescence  in  the  task  re- 
quired sent  Lilian  back  to  her  seat 
satisfied ;  but  as  Lewis  Grant  started 
fonvard  to  give  up  his  basket  of 
snow-berries,  Margiuret  just  glanced 
at  him,  and  the  colour  rushed  "oyer 
his  cheeks  uid  forehead,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  girl. 

A  fiunt  smile  stole  to  Maigaref  s 
lips,  and  she  turned  away. 

The  sound  of  tiiose  meny  Toices 
grew  fointer  as  she  passed  into  the 
churchyard,  till  at  the  door  they 
we're  no  longer  audible.  No  work- 
man was  there  yet  to  trouble  her,  no 
prying  ^e  to  see  the  smile  &de,  and 
tiie  pain  work  its  will  on  those  tre- 
mulous lips:  she  was  atone  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

Lewis  Grant  and  Lilian— blind, 
blind,  and  unreasonable!  Did  she 
think  i^at  she  was  to]  keep  the  little 
step-siBter,  so  wilftd  and  so  -peitted, 
witn  her  for  ever  in  the  d^^eaiy  old 
home?  For  it  was  dreary.  Time 
had  been  when  the  Hockes  of  Bockton 
mustered  slrong,  a  stanch  old  fa- 
mily, when  the  great  house  stood 
alone  in  its  own  grounds:  but  piece 
by  piece  they  fell  away,  the  choked- 
up  town  stretched  out  its  great  arms, 
and  planted  its  fingers  here  and 
tiiere  in  the  green  fields:  Bockton 
became  a  suburb,  and  the  glory  of 
the  great  house  was  Men.  The 
dreary  galleries  were  shut  up  and 
deserted;  for  Margaret  rotigned  there 


mistress,  and  money  was  not  plenti- 
ful among  the  &w  remaining  Bockes. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  the 
old  house  or  its  glory ;  another  gloiy 
dimmed  her  eyes— a  gloiy  buried 
under  the  weight  oi  dtm  yeais  and 
monotonous  duties. 

Never  young,  like  those  thoug^- 
lees  ones  in  the  schoolroom  beyond ! 
— never  glad,  like  them,  with  girlish 
happiness !  Oh,  Lilian,  foolim  and 
presumptuous,  was  there  no  story 
hanging  about  the  sobered  &ce  and 
quiet  garment  but  the  story,  com- 
monplace before  the  wcn-ld,  of  her 
silent  care  and  tenderness  for  yon  ? 

She  was  so  calm  even  in  her 
trouble,  that  none  knew  trouble  was 
there  underneath  the  calm.  She  was 
so  steadfast  in  her  care  for  otiiers, 
&at  none  knew  the  presence  of  care 
in  her  thoughts;  and  so  her  place 
was  apart  from  the  young  ones — she 
had  nothing  in  common  with  them. 

Was  it  indeed  so?  Fifteen  years 
divided  her  from  Lilian's  twen^-— a 
long  experience ;  uid  yet  never  tin 
to-day  had  the  knowledge  come  upon 
her  so  shaiply  and  suddenly  that  she 
and  youth  were  parted — that  those 
to  whom  her  heart  was  clinging  put 
her  on  one  side,  fit  only  for  &e  9(A)ex 
tastes  which  did  not  please  them. 

Never  young!  —  never  joyful! 
What  was  that  glow  of  painfol  li^ht 
which  rose  up  passionately,  pleading 
in  strong  rebellion  against  this  ? 

Steadily  kept  under  all  these  sun- 
less days,  let  it  have  its  will  now; 
let  her  look  at  it  but  this  one  little 
time,  and  then  fold  it  in  ashes,  and 
buiy  it  with  the  stories  of  &e  old 
and  feebla 

How  many  years  ago  was  it— ten? 
It  feels  like  a  lifetime. 

Li  the  silence  of  the  aisles,  so  soon 
to  be  disturbed  by  tool  and  nailed 
footstep,  there  came  out  of  those  lost 
years  one  whose  voice  she  never 
should  hear  again,  uid  stood  beside 
her — not  with  the  marks  of  toil- 
some years  upon  him,  but  as  he  was 
tJien,  young  and  full  of  hope,  in  his 
glorious  prime  of  manhood. 

On  su^  a  day  as  this  they  two— 
the  ghost  and  the  step-sister— walked 
up  those  same  aisles  together,  and  in 
the  gladness  of  their  hearts  they  took 
the  work  of  the  old  sexton  from  him, 
and  stuck  the  awkward  bunches  of 
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holly  into  holes  made  for  them  in 
the  comers  of  each  pew.  Was  it  all 
fimcy  ? — a  mist  before  her  eyes  ?~or 
in  the  dull  mid-day  did  those  holes 
fill  again  with  shadowy  branches  ? — 
and  was  he  there  at  the  door  waiting 
for  her? — waiting  to  tell  her,  as  he 
did  all  those  years  ago,  of  Ihe  &ir 
new  land  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
to  speak  of  his  return  shortly  to 
claim  her— his  wife?  All  £mcy. 
Long  since  he  claimed  from  the 
goodly  &r-off  land  seren  feet  of 
earth  for  his  last  sleep ;  and  there 
had  been  no  voice  to  teU  the  watcher 
at  home  his  parting  words,  or  to 
point  out  where  in  the  strange  earth 
his  grave  might  he.  There  had  been 
none  that  she  knew  of  to  help  him 
at  the  last,  or  to  raise  a  mark  over 
theplace  of  his  rest 

Harder  than  all  it  had  been  to 
wander  away  to  him,  cold  and  silent, 
with  the  ceaseless  question  which 
could  not  be  answered— Where  ? 

Never  young!  Well,  it  was  a  long 
time  ago,  and  past ;  but  the  chasm 
had  been  bridged  over  to-day,  and 
the  time  that  was,  but  could  not  be 
again,  stood  there  before  her  in  its 
moc^g  beauty  stilL 

Up  came  the  old  memories  in  a 
dizzy  throng,  bringmg  with  them 
the  longing,  laid  to  rest  in  its  shroud 
years  ago,  to  hear  his  voice— the 
voice  that  spoke  to  her  over  the 
holly  branches— to  be  near  him,  or, 
since  that  might  not  be,  to  know 
where  lay  the  strong,  loving  hand, 
which  she  could  never  tou(£  agam. 
Was  that  a  cross  of  snow-berries  her 
fingers  fiu^oned  so  busily?  Tears 
-^passionate  tears,  Lilian,  such  as 
you  might  shed — endued  down  upon 
it,  upon  the  fingers,  the  white  cross, 
and  the  crown  o[  golden  everlasting. 

No  cross,  no  crown ! 

*  Not  in  self-assertion,'  pleads  the 
gentle  step-sister—'  not  because  my 
ups  would  dare  to  say  that  this  my 
cross  has  been  well  borne ;  but  be- 
cause of  the  Unseen  Piiy  which  helps 
to  bear— which  has  given  and  taken 
away— let  this  sentence  blunt  the 
thorns  which  hurt  me  V 

At  such  a  time  as  tiiat,  long  past, 
a  voice  from  that  unknown  grave 
might  have  seemed  to  point  to 
another  life  for  Margaret:  a  harder, 
quieter  life  of  settled  work  amongst 


the  friendless  and  the  helpless.  But 
it  was  not  for  her.  Death  came  to 
the  big  old  house,  and  left  her  alone 
to  be  a  second  mother  to^Lilian,  and 
to  those  indefinite  troubles — the 
boys.  And  calmly,  if  not  always 
uncomplainingly — who  amongst  us 
can  say  that  toi  himself  ?— she  had 
gone  about  her  new  duties  until 
they  became  old,  monotonous,  every- 
day things ;  but  amongst  them  her 
?outh  had  shpped  away  and  left  her. 
'hey  lay  along  her  path  yet,  these 
duties,  unchanged;  but.tiie  sting 
that  hid  its  head  in  them  for  the 
first  time  was  but  another  word 
added  to  the  rest :  a  dreary  word  for 
a  woman's  hps,  a  word  of  vague  ap- 
prehension and  terror — '  Alone.' 

Clear  away  those  ghoertly  foob- 
marks,  and  let  the  dead  give  place 
to  the  living.  The  shadowy  branches 
have  disappeared,  and  nothing  but 
the  cross  and  crown  remain  to  mark 
the  passionate  sorrow  whidi  wept 
itself  out  but  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Here  come  the  ladders  and  me 
nailed  boots;  and  the  present  witih 
its  work  is  back  again. 

And  as  wreath  after  wreath  of 
shining  leaves  and  crimson  berries 
twined  round  capitals  and  over 
arches,  each  seemed  in  its  freshness 
to  press  upon  those  years  gone  by, 
writing  upon  them  '  Accomplished,' 
and  separating  them  frtm  present 
and  fature,  whose  measure  was  yet 
to  be  filled  m. 

Young  voices  came  to  the  door; 
eager  hands  bearing  thehr  wreaths, 
and  calling  upon  her  to  admire 
them;  but  who  knew  what  lay 
underneath  the  quiet,  kindly  smile 
and  genial  response?  Who  cared  to 
know? 

How  many  lives  pass  by  us  in 
the  crowd,  and  we  say  of  them, 
'  Dull,  commonplace,  uninteresting,' 
whose  tales,  if  we  could  know  them, 
would  touch  our  very  souls  with 
sympathy  for  the  greatness  of  those 
silent  struggles  hidden  away  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  known  only  to 
One. 

But  the  habit  of  repression  was 
too  old  to  cause  Margaret  a  hard 
efiSort  now.  She  went  away  from 
her  task  of  supervision  to  see  how 
the  work  went  on  in^the  school- 
room; and  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
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looking  on,  it  was  with  a  boist  of  glad- 
ness, almost  poinfol,  that  she  heard 
herself  greeted  with  a  cry  of  welcome. 

'  Mamiet!  Just  the  perstm  we 
wantedP 

'  Tell  me  if  my  wreath  is  l<mg 
enong^.' 

'  Look  at  this  for  the  ibnt  WiU 
it  do?* 

And  even  the  languid  gentleman 
said  iSaebly,  'We  are  like  a  lot  of 
bees  without  a  qneen.  Miss  Booke ; 
do  come  and— ah— keep  a  little  order 
here/ 

liOian's  Toice  alone  was  nnheard, 
and  Lilian's  fingers  went  on  Imsily 
with  their  occupation,  while  Lewis 
Grant  stood  leanmg  against  the  wall, 
with  his  eyes  half  dosed,  watching 
her.  Again  a  smile  which  had 
something  sad  in  it,  crossed  the  lips 
of  the  half-sister  as  she  spoke. 

'Tired,  Lewis?' 

'Tired!    Of  what?    No.' 

'L^r,then?' 

'  Possibly.  How  does  it  get  on 
inside?' 

'  Gome  and  see/ 

But  Lilian's  head  was  obstinately 
bent  oyer  her  work,  and  she  would 
not  see  the  hesitating  glance  which 
Lewis  threw  towards  her. 

The  '  boys/  too,  those  anomalous, 
ubiquitous  animals,  had  found  their 
way  into  the  school-room,  and  sat 
astride  on  desks,  in  everybody's  way, 
cutting  up  thread,  using  private 
supplies,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief;  and  Lilian  turned  to  speak 
to  one  of  them  with  what  Margaret 
read  as  a  wilful  assertion  of  her 
right  to  plague  Lewis  if  she  chose, 
and  as  much  as  she  chose/ 

'  Yes,  if  s  very  nice  indeed/  said 
Lewis,  rather  drearily.  *Why  do 
you  look  amused,  Mai^aret?' 

'  Because  you  are  not  thinking  of 
the  decorations  at  all/ 

'  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  you've  ma- 
naged it  all  wonderfully.  But  the 
people  seem  to  be  getting  tired. 
One  does,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  replied  Margaret, 
quietly.  *  People  may  preach  pa- 
iaence  to  us,  Lewis,  but  sermons  are 
hard  things  at  best ;  aren't  they  ?^ 

*  I  don't  pretend  to  be  patient/ 
said  Lewis. 

'Well,  let  us  go  back,  then.  There 
is  very  little  more  to  be  done,  and 


here  comes  tiie  vicar  himself  to 
examine.    Are  you— ecmiing  hame 
with  us?* 
j^ '  No— I  believe  not' 

But  Lewis  little  knew  iiie  effort  it 
cost  Margaret  to  ask  hiuL  Blind  as 
she  had  been  before,  she  knew  now, 
as  well  as  he  did,  what  had  been 
woven  into  those  Christmas  wreal2» 
besides  the  shining  leaves  and  crim- 
son berries.  Her  own  wreath  had 
yet  to  be  finished :  a  wreath  of  pa- 
tient perseverance,  of  atmegaticm  o£ 
self,  of  cahn  cheeifiilness ;  and  not 
yet  was  she  strong  enough  to  pot 
thereto  this  last  touch  requirsd  of 
her  before  it  could  be  fit  to  lay  upcn 
the  Christmas  altar. 

'  Ifs  all  over;  isn't  it,  Margaiet?* 

'Yes.  Come  and  look  at  your 
woA.' 

The  commotion  of  going  away 
was  at  its  height  Thimbles  had  to 
be  searched  for;  scissors  daimed; 
and  hands  which  so  seldom  bore  a 
soil  were  exhibited  gleefully  all 
stained  with  the  dark,  muddy  led 
of  the  berries  and  the  juice  oi  the 
leaves.  For,  think  what  you  lika 
about  it,  yoimg  ladies,  you  may  iMh 
gin  by  wearing  gloves,  but  if  you 
are  real  workers  of  such  work  as 
this,  they  will  soon  be  cast  aside  as 
nuisances. 

The  languid  g^tleman  had  kmg 
since  given  up  nis  post  as  unten- 
able, and  gone  home  to  rest,  and  the 
pariy  broke  up  after  a  last  view  <rf 
the  general  effect,  which  was  pro- 
nounced better  than  ever*  though 
last  Christmas  the  people  had  come 
from  hi  and  near  to  see  it 

And  as  they  separated  a  few  fear 
thery  flakes  of  snow  began  to  &11, 
and  some  one  called  out  after  Mar- 
garet, *A  white  world  to-m<«t>w; 
we  are  going  to  have  a  real  okl- 
feshioned  Christmas  I' 

And  the  short,  dusky  evenmg 
closed  in  over  the  church  in  its 
festive  robes,  and  over  the  great  old 
house  of  Bockton,  with  its  queer 
gables  and  pinnades,  and  its  wilder- 
ness of  deserted  rooms. 

'  How  genially  they  all  worked 
together!'  said  Margaret  'And 
what  pleasant  work  it  is!  Evoi 
those  Doys  were  merrier  in  their 
very  mischief  at  the  sight  of  the 
holly  berries.' 
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*  Thoy  were  noisy  enough.' 

*  It  will  look  better  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  eyerybody  is  fresh,  instead 
of  tired.' 

'  Yes/  replied  Lilian,  onrtly. 

They  were  sitting  alone  in  the 
dim  firelight,  and  th^  had  been  a 
lon|^  silence,  relieved  by  the  scam- 
permg  of  the  boys  up  and  down 
those  long  passages,  which  were 
iieyer  opened,  except  in  holiday 
time.  But  in  Liliaiiis  'yes,'  there 
had  been  a  little  mixture  of  peevish- 
ness and  resentment  It  seemed  as 
if  Margaret  were  trying  to  make 
excuses  for  her  silent  moodiness, 
«nd  she  wanted  no  excuses.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  eyes  which 
wtftohed  her  were  dim  in  &e  murky 
liffht;  seeing,  as  they  did,  a  time 
when  the  s£dowy  outline  and  the 
wiUul  face  should  be  there  no 
longer.  But  the  elder  sister,  never 
demonstrative,  had  no  caress  for 
Lilian  now;  and  the  younger  one, 
in  some  fitful  moodiness,  still  sat 
there,  silent,  resting  oi^e  cheek  on 
her  hand,  and  lookmg  into  the  fire. 
And  she  might  never  have  spoken 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  her  heart, 
but  for  a  sudden  stormy  interrup- 
tion which  opened  her  lips  in  startled 


he  door  burst  [open  with  one  of 
those  noisy  demonstrations  common 
enough  in  hoHday  time,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  cold  air  and  a  stronger  sound 
of  sturdy  feet  firom  without. 

'Don't  come  here,  Archie?  What 
do  you  want?' 

'  Hum!— more  free  than  welcome, 
^?'  retorted  the  intruder.  'Look 
here,  you  fellows— womankind,  I 
mean  —  isn't  this  a  rum-looking 
chap?' 

'What  is  it-a  bat?  Open  the 
window,  and  let  him  go.' 

'Not  I.  He  has  given  up  the 
pcnnps  and  vanities  of  the  outer 
world,  he  has.  I  shall  put  him  back 
in  his  den.    He's  a  gone  coon.' 

'  Ton  shouldn't  use  slang,  Archia' 

'  I  can't  be  behind  the  age;  and 
if  s  snobbish  to  profess  to  be  before 
it,  you  know.  But,  look  at  his  eyes ; 
isn't  he  a  queer  party  ?' 

'  Margaret,'  screamed  another 
Toice,  with  an  accompanying  sound 
of  riding  down  a  balustrade,  '  he 
encourages  mice  and  owls,  imd  does 


all  scNrts  of  mischief.*  Mayn't  I  scrag 
him?' 

'Don't  be  frightened,  Margaret 
I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it  But,  I 
say,  it's  jolly  fun  scrambling  about 
these  old  lumber  rooms.  Pve 
grubbed  up  something  else.' 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Archie? 
Give  it  to  me.' 

'  Margaret,  /  found  it  It  isn't  his, 
and  he's  a  beastiy  cheat  But  you 
may  have  it,  if  I  may  scrag  the  bat 
May  I?'  screamed  the  rider  outside. 

But  Margaret  had  possessed  her- 
self of  the  prize,  and  was  clearing 
the  dust  of  years  from  it,  unheeding 
the  squabble,  which  went  on  briskly 
between  the  boys  outside. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  brown  old 
morocco  case  containing  a  portrait 
of  herself,  taken  many  years  ago, 
when  the  system  of  M.  Daguerre  was 
first  astonishing  the  public  mind. 

Margaret  put  it  down  sofUy,  but 
Lilian  saw,  and  turned  towards  her 
with  a  quick,  impetuous  movement 

'  You  were  young  then,  Margaret,' 
she  said,  signifieantiy.  'Are  you 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  to^ 
day?' 

'Angry?  Of  course  not?  Wasn't 
it  true?' 

'I  don't  know.  It  came  out 
thoughtiessly,  like  most  things  I  do 
say.  If  you  were  not  angry  yon 
were  vexed.' 

Margaret  did  not  answer. 

'Were  you  vexed?' 

'  No,  Lilian.' 

'What  was  the  matter  then?  lam 
not  observant,  but  I  have  got  eyes  for 
all  that,  and  besides— I  heard  some 
one  say  you  looked  worried.  People 
have  no  business  to  make  remarks,' 
broke  out  Lilian,  passionately.  'I 
wish  I  had  no  spirits.' 

'Don't  wish  that' 

There  was  something  in  Mar- 
garet's quiet  tone  which  fell  pain- 
frilly  on  her  half-sister's  impetuosity. 
Lilian  sank  back  into  her  old  posi- 
tion, and  began  to  think.  Some- 
thing of  that  life  which  had  rolled 
on  seemingly  so  smooth  and  undia- 
turbed,  spread  itself  before  her. 
All,  she  could  not  know,  and  if  she 
could,  it  is  impossible  for  one  mind 
to  judge  impartially  of  the  trials  of 
another.  But  something  she  could 
see  of  the  ready  self  sacnfice,  of  the 
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calm  acoeptanoe  and  perfonnanoe 
of  duties,  which,  to  Luian  herself, 
would  have  beoi  irksome  beyond 
enduranoe.  And  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing  of  another  tnith  came  upon  her. 

'Margaret,  I  begin  to  see  that 
yours  Ins  not  been  exactly  an  easy 
life,  and  I  am  afiraid  I  haye  made 
it  hiurder.  I  have  been  very  wilful 
and  ill-tempered,  haven't  I?' 

'A  httle  wilful,  perhaps;  not 
ill-tempered.' 

'  I  was  so  young  when  we  were 
Isft.  I  wish  I  had  been  better  to 
yon,  Margaiei' 

Margaiet  did  not  answer. 

'Wh^  don't  you  speak?'  asked 
Lilian,  unpatiently.  '  It  is  all  I  can 
do  now.  I  wish  I  had  been  better 
to  you.' 

'  Tou  have  been,'  said  Margaret, 
slowly,  'like  the  sunshine  to  me, 
Lilian.    What  more  do  you  want?* 

'Nothing,  nothing.  I  do  care 
for  you,  Mar|;aret,  indeed  I  do,  in 
spite  of  anythmg  they  can  say.' 

'Who  can  say?  Who  has  been 
putting  these  thoughts  into  your 
head  ?  Was  it,'  said  Marf;azet,  with 
a  sudden  suspicion, ' Lewis  Grant?" 

'Lewis  and  I  are  not  friends, 
exclaimed  Lilian,   drawing  herself 
up.    '  Don't  talk  about  him.^ 

In  spite  of  herself,  that  &int  half 
smile  came  again  to  Margaret's  lips, 
but  she  did  not  answer. 

'  And  then,'  Lilian  went  on, '  there 
are  those  dreadful  boys ' 

Margaret  touched  her  lips,  hastily. 
'Don't  do  this,  Lilian;  the  boys 
will  be  the  greatest  coinfort  I  have 

when Don't  talk  in  this  way  any 

more ;  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  see 
you  gloomy.  But  you  are  tued  and 
— soamL^ 

Lilian  took  up  the  worn  morocco 
case.  And  so  no  one  had  cared 
enough  for  Margaret  to  prize  this, 
or  eyen  to  preserve  it  from  the 
lumber  room.  In  the  wealth  of  that 
one  joy  of  hers,  which  was  only 
troubled  for  a  moment,  she  could 
not  help  an  indefinite  fedipg  of  pity 
for  a  life  so  solitary.  What  was 
life  at  all  without  some  one  to  love  ? 
Not  with  the  matter-of-course  aflGec- 
tion,  a  bit  of  which  she  herself  must 
accord  even  to  those  dreadful  boys. 
Some  one  singled  out  from  tiie 
whole  strange,  ^beautiftd  world,  ^to 


make  its  beauty  worth  haying— a 
joy  for  ever. 

Did  Margaret  know  nothing  of 
such  a  thing  as  tins?  Had  she 
never  known  it?  What  a  dull 
thin^to-day  mustbefor  her;  yrb^ 
a  dismal  anticipation  to-mono  w  I 
And  the  long,  lonely  years  that  lay 
in  the  distance!  InvoluntanlT 
Lilian  drew  nearer  to  her  half- 
sister  ;  involuntarily  the  look  which 
she  raised  to  Margaief  s  feoe  was 
ftdl  of  solemn,  wondering  oompas^ 
sion.  A  look  from  which  Marspwet 
recoiled  with  a  sickening  dread  of 
what  lilian  mi^t  be  going  to  say. 

'  Not  now,  Lily ;  we  will  not 
talk  any  more  to-night  Wo  are 
both  ti^,  let  us  go  to  bed  and 
sleep.' 

'Look,'  said  Lilian,  drawing  up 
the  blind.  '  There  is  no  more  sign 
of  snow,  and  the  stars  are  shining^ 
and  the  moon*  I  can't  shut  out  the 
moon,  Mfur^;aret;  it  is  a  pity.' 

And  Lilian  dept,  but  Margazet 
was  bufiy  yet  awhile  with  the  prickly 
ends  of  tiiat  wreath  which  it^was 
so  hard  to  finish. 

3y-and-by  she  slept  too,  and  in 
that  sleep  there  came  to  her  the 
waving  woods  of  a  foreign  land; 
and  the  wind  blew  softly  in  thein» 
for  it  was  summer.  The  strmge 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
feathery  acacias;  the  rocky  ccags 
brilliant  with  crimson  bud^,  and 
the  silvery  creeks  winding  in  the 
sunlight,  all  filled  her  with  a  vague 
expectation  and  hopa  And  sud- 
denly an  open  grave  lay  there  before 
her ;  and  she  looked  u^n  the  fiice 
of  the  silent  dead  witmn.  Out  oi 
it  had  passed  all  stain  of  toil  and 
weariness;  out  of  it  all  fear  of  sor- 
row present  and  sorrow  to  come'; 
all  pain,  all  weaiy  waiting  for  a  rest 
to  come :  and  there  was  remaining 
to  the  watcher's  eye  nothing  but  a 
solenm  peace. 

And  Margaret  looked  upon  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and 
touching  them  a  golden  locket  which 
she  knew  well;  imd  there  came  a 
silent  figure  and  knelt  beside  the 
grave,  but  when  she  looked  at  the 
fiace,  it  was  stzange  to  her,and  tbore 
arose  up  within  her  a  great  oiy  of 
blessing  upon  him  who  blessed  tiie 
grave  of  the  unknown  dead. 
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A  peal  of  bells  was  wafted  over 
the  fragrant  woods ;  the  grave  closed, 
and  she  awoke. 

The  bells  were  no  dream,  but 
reahty,  for  midnight  had  passed 
and  the  Christmas  morning  came 
stealing  in,  and  from  Rockton  Tower 
rang  out  rejoicing  for  it 

The  moonlight  fell  like  a  pale 
glory  on  Lilian's  sleeping  &oe,  and 
quietly  Margaret  rose  and  wentto  her. 

One  hand  was  flimg  above  her 
head,  mid  as  her  sister  stood  there, 
her  lips  moved,  and  a  murmured 
word  escaped  them. 

Margaret  heard  it,  but  it  troubled 
her  no  longer.  The  peace  of  that 
fiuvoff  landscape  hovered  about  the 
room,  and  the  bells  spoke  to  her  of 
rest  mid  courage.  Not  of  death  nor 
of  a  longing  after  it,  but  of  life  for 
others;  of  gladness  in  the  joy  of 
those  around  her ;  a  thankftd  gather- 
ing of  those  autumn  flowers  which 
might  yet  he  in  her  path. 

Again  Lilian  spoke,  and  Margaret 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying  softly, 
'  Mine  a  little  while  yet ;  a  happy 
Christmas  to  you  and  to  all  of  us.^ 

And  in  the  morning,  wondering 
that  she  should  have  been  a  laggard 
and  Lilian  so  early,  Margaret  dressed 
hastily  and  went  down  to  the  room 
where  they  had  sat  last  night  by 
the  fireside. 

Clamorous  greetmgs  met  her  be- 
fore she  could  reach  it ;  and  for  a 
moment  the  life  that  was  old  and 
yet  new,  rose  up  harshly  on  the 
quieter  recollections  of  that  dream 
and  its  winking. 

'Margaret,  I  want  to  tell   you 


'MargBJ^,  don't  listen  to  him. 
Colmere  is  frozen  over,  and  his 
skates  are  broken,  and  now  he  says 
they're  mine ' 

'  And  so  they  are ;  but  it  wasn't 
that,  sir;  let  me  speak.' 

'  Margaret,  if  you'll  beheve  me ' 

'  But  she  won't * 

'  He  only  wants  to  beg ' 

'Let  Margaret  alone,  youjmuff.  If  a 
no  use  two  people  tallang  at  once.' 

And  when  Margaret  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  tormentors,  and 
opened  the  door,  two  figures  rose 
up  to  meet  her  instead  of  one ;  and 
Lewis  came  forward,  and  said  de- 
precatingly : 


^   '  Margaret ' 

"  'WeU,  Lewis?' 

'  I  can't  help  thinking  you  know 
all  about  it.' 

Margaret  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  gravely.  '  Lilian  told  me  last 
night  that  you ' 

*  It  was  all  my  feult,'  interrupted 
Lilian.  We  quarrelled  a  httle  about 
you,  Margaret,  and  Lewis  was  right 
all  the  while.    I  have  told  him  so.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  bad 
time  of  year  to  quarrel.' 

'But ' 

'Listen,'  said  Margaret,  as  the 
bells  broke  out  from  tower  to  tower 
in  one  general  chorus  of  rejoicing. 
*  A  happy  Christmas  to  you  both.' 

'  But,  Margaret,'  said  Le>vis,  *  the 
boys  will  be  here  directly,  and ' 

'But,  Lewis,'  retorted  Margaret, 
seriously, '  you  are  right ;  I  do  know 
all  about  it.  I  should  be  wonder- 
fully blind  if  I  did  not.  And  be- 
cause I  know,  let  us  not  talk  any 
more  about  it  just  now.' 

*  Only  one  thing.  We  know  that 
you  are  the  best  sister  in  the  world. 
Are  you  satisfied.' 

We  know !  Margaret  glanced  for 
one  moment  at  Lilian,  as  she  stood 
at  the  window,  restlessly  playing 
with  her  chain.  There  was  no  wil- 
fulness in  her  face  now;  it  was 
grave  and  earnest  enough.  Sud- 
denly she  turned  and  went  up  to 
her  sister. 

'  Don't  tease  her  any  more,  Lewis. 
She  has  spoiled  me  too  long  to  begin 
crossing  me  now.' 

But  he  waited  for  his  answer,  and 
a  feeling  ahnost  of  gratitude  towards 
him  came  into  Margaret's  heart  as 
she  saw  that  he  did. 

'Yes,  Lewis,'  she  said,  'quite 
satisfied.'  And  then  Margiwet 
turned  away  with  a  vague  sensation 
of  having  lost  something;  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  strength  with 
which  she  had  suffered  herself  to  cling 
to  the  idea  of  Lilian's  companion- 
ship ;  a  strange  foreboding  of  a  time 
when  she  was  to  be  utterly  alone ; 
of  a  vacant  place,  and  a  silent  house. 
But  the  prickly  pointe  of  these  last 
leaves  were  pressed  into  their  own 
places  resolutely,  and  so  was  finished 
the  last  of  the  Chnstmas  wreaths 
of  Bockton. 
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Ik  Thbee  Chaptebs.— L  Thx  Conokbt. 


THIS  18  to  be  a  stoiryTnih  a  moral 
to  it  It  18  to  be  a  story  from 
ifMoh  it  is  hoped  young  readers 
(and  even  old  ones  too)  will  pick 
cmt  a  warning  and  a  timely  caution 
for  the  Christmas  season  which  is 
nigh  at  hand.  It  is  to  teU  how 
carafol  you  ought  to  be  whom  you 
ask  to  dinner.  It  is  to  tell  how  eren 
a  game  of  '  trencher'  may  inyolye 
much  more  weighty  forfeits  than 
smelling-bottles,  bracelets,  keys,  and 
pocket-handkerchiefik  It  is  to  tell 
of  serious  losses,  and  how  the  losers 
h(xe  up  under  them :  how  the  most 
(Hrderiy  village  of  this  county  lost 
its  standing  quarrel,  lost  its  pet 
subject  of  gossip,  lost  its  pexty 
watchwords:  how  two  highly  respect- 
able fiamibes  lost  their  daughters  :— 
how  two  amiaMe*  young  ladies  lost 
their  good  names  (for  if  Stanhope 
and  Bertram  aie  not  good  names,  I 
shoukl  li^  to  know  what  good 
names  are) :— how  two  young  gen- 
tlemen of  irreproachable  character 
lost  their  liber^ ;  and  how  all  four 
of  these  young  people  actually  lost 
their  hearts. 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning. 
It  all  came  about  in  this  way,— the 
beginning  being  no  farther  back 
tiiim  one  week  before  Christmas 
i860,  and  the  place  wheie  it  begun 
f  and  indeed  where  it  has  ended  too 
ror  that  matter)  being  Woodfield  in 
Warwickshira 

Woodfield  in  Warwickshire,  I  ob- 
serve, is  not  noted  on  the  Ordnance 
map  with  that  distinctness  which  is 
desirable  for  geographical  purposes. 
Indeed,  so  fitf  as  my  examination 
has  gone,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
noted  at  all.  But  as  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Ordnance  maps  I  can  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  omission.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  Woodfield  is  not  in 
Warwickshire,  then  perhaps  I  shall 
be  told  next  that  I  am  not,  as  I 
suppose  myself  to  be,  in  Woodfield 
at  the  present  moment,  and,  in 
Ihat  case,  I   shall  feel   extremely 


obliged  to  any  gentleman  coa- 
nectod  witii  the  Ordnance  ^amj 
Bqwrtment,  who  will  inform  me 
pr^asdywherelam.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  and  until  I  am 
corrected  on  aNnpetent  aothori^,  I 
shidl  agree  with  the  other  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  inhabitants 
of  this  parish  in  coneddering  onr- 
selves  to  DC  living  in  Woodfie&L 

And  I  am  sure  that  no  one  of  these 
seven  hundred  ninety  and  nine  will 
think  me  superficial  in  fixing  the 
above  vary  recent  date  for  the  oom- 
menoement  of  this  narrative.  One 
and  all  of  them  will  approve  mj 
judgment  in  declining  to  pre&ce  my 
sto^  with  any  account  of  the  years 
of  fiimily  quaielling  which  had  gooe 
before  that  time.  Indeed,  tb^ 
would  no  more  wish  me  to  do  so, 
than  they  would  wish  me  to  izaee 
back  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  Stm- 
hopes  and  Bertrams,  who  weie 
buried  generations  before  my  Stan- 
hopes and  my  Bertzams  came  into 
this  burying-place  at  all.  For  it 
was,  and  is,  well  understood  in 
Woodfield  (where  ev^body  knows 
everybody  else's  business,  and  in- 
terests himself  mightily  in  it  too,) 
that  these  fiunilies  were  at  variance, 
and  had  been  at  variance  as  long  as 
the  place  had  held  them.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  in  foct,  that  this 
was  the  preordained  relationship 
of  Stanhopes  and  Bertrams,  and  in 
speaking  of  them  it  would  have 
heen  thought  as  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  it,  as  to  explain  that  theve 
was  a  serious  want  of  concord  be- 
tween Wellington  and  Napoleon 
when  they  met  at  Waterloo ;  or  tiiat 
the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet 
were  on  anything  but  tea-drinking 
terms  with  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  retainers  of  the 
houses  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram  did 
not  go  biting  their  thumbs  at  each 
other  in  the  street,  and  the  young 
bucks  of  those  fiunilies  did  not 
openly  thrash  each  other  with  their 
canes.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
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one  was  hardly  ever  known  to  say 
an  nncivil  thing  of  the  other.  Bnt 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  also,  that  no 
one  in  Woodfield  would  have 
dreamed  of  inviting  a  Stanhope  to 
meet  a  Bertram,  any  more  than  of 
asking  the  old  surgeon  to  dine  witii 
the  new  one,  or  me  re(rb)r  to  sup 
with  the  Baptist  minister.  A  Sian- 
Ikope  would  nave  preferred  to  die  of 
his  own  doctor  rawer  than  be  cured 
by  the  Bertram  doctor.  A  Bertram 
would  have  gone  without  sugar  in 
her  tea  for  a  fortnight  before  she 
would  have  sent  to  Qie  grocer  who 
supplied  the  Stanhopes.  There 
had  been,  it  was  said,  originally, 
some  litigation  about  estate  boun- 
daries between  the  two  fiunilies, 
from  which  litigation  no  one  bad 
gained  any  advantage  except  the 
nunily  lawyers.  Th^  had  been 
old  struggles  for  precedence,  which, 
the  two  households  being  really 
'  both  alike  in  dignity,'  had  only 
ended  in  their  ranking  side  by  side 
in  all  couniy  assemblies,  and  on  all 
justices'  benches.  It  is  true  there 
had  been  no  aotive  outbreak  for  so 
many  years,  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  fiunilies  might  have  found  it 
hard  to  say  what  were  the  exact 
causes  of  difference  between  them- 
selves; jret  not  the  less  was  the  old 
antagonism  still  recognised :  not  the 
less  was  the  ancient  fire  known  only 
to  slumber,  as  Vesuvius  slumbers 
sometimes  for  a  month,  sometimes 
for  a  year,  sometimes  for  a  century, 
but  infiEdlibly  breaks  out  again  at 
last:  and  not  the  less  was  Wood- 
field,  in  its  little  way,  divided  into 
the  factions  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram. 
In  this  state  things  nad  been  as  fas 
back  as  the  memory  of  Giles  Dri- 
veller extended,  and  Giles  was  sup- 
posed to  be  some  years  older  than 
the  parish  register.  In  this  state 
all  the  parish  were  persuaded  things 
must  remain  as  long  as  Stanhopes 
and  Bertrams  remained  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  first 
known  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Henry 
Fairholt,  had  bought  Woodfield 
Manor,  uid  that  he  and  his  &mily, 
consisting  of— first,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Fairholt ;  second,  my  cousin, 
Percy  Fairholt;  third,  my  uncle; 
and  last^myself  (for  I  am  careful  to 


name  us  all  in  our  established  order), 
were  actually  at  home  in  the  old 
manor-house,  which  had  stood 
empty  so  long,  there  arose  a  great 
excitement  in  Woodfield  as  to 
whether  the  Fairholts  should  belong 
to  the  party  of  the  Stanhopes  or  the 
party  of  the  Bertrams.  And  when 
it  became  known,  still  further,  that 
we  had  taken  tickets,  and  intended 
to  make  our  d^but  at  the  amateurs' 
concert,  which  is  given  annually  <m 
the  evening  of  the  Wednesday  in 
the  week  before  Christmas,  this  ex- 
citement showed  itself,  as  the  rector 
affcerwurds  assured  me,  in  the  way 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  namely,  in  that  of  an 
unusual  demand  for  tickets,  so  that 
oa  the  Tuesday  night  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  national  schoohroom 
being  crammed,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  sale  of  tickets  was  stopped. 
But  I  ought  to  explain  oefore 
going  any  further,  that  these  con- 
certs are  given  every  year  by  the 
rector  and  his  personal  friends.  The 
only  aid  they  have,  is  that  of  the 
village  choir  and  other  strictly  pa- 
rishional  talent  It  was  wont  to  be 
one  of  the  few  occasions  in  the  year 
in  which  the  village  factions  forgot 
that  they  were  factions,  and  could 
only  be  recognised  as  such  by  their 
excessive  politeness  to  each  other. 
Both  platform  and  schoolroom  were 
admittedly  neutral  ground.  The 
two  principal  artistes  were  year  by 
year  Miss  Aimee  Stanhope  and  Miss 
Grace  Bertram,  (I  call  them  by  their 
Christian  names  because  I  like  them, 
tliough  properly  their  titles  were 
Miss  Stanhope  and  Miss  Bertram), 
ttad  these  two  young  ladies  usually 
joined  in  a  solemn  duet  on  the  grand 
piano,  after  which  they  solemnly 
curtseyed  to  each  other,  and  did  not 
know  each  other  any  more  for  the 
twelvemonths  to  follow.  It  was 
confessed,  however,  by  everybody, 
that  these  concerts  were  but  frigid, 
dull  afiGairs,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
very  day  of  the  performance  that 
any  one  hoped  that  either  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  particular  year,  or 
its  effect,  would  vary  much  from 
tlKNse  of  previous  years.  But  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  certain  printed 
dips,  to  serve  as  supplementuy  pro- 
grammes, were  circulated  through 
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the  Tillage.  In  these  it  was  an- 
noonoed  that  Mr.  Percy  Fairholt  had 
heen  induced,  first,  to  take  part  with 
Miss  Stanhope  in  the  duet  oi '  Home 
to  our  Mountains/  and  then  in  the 
second  part  of  the  performances  to 
join  Miss  Bertram  m  a  second  duet 
of  '  What  are  the  wild  wares  say- 
ing?' On  this  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme becoming  known,  a  final 
rush  was  made  (my  authority  is  still 
the  rector)  by  those  who  had  not 
Tet  secured  places,  and  all  of  them 
had  the  satisfiEiction  of  finding  that 
rumour  was  fiedse  in  declaring  the 
issue  of  tickets  to  be  stopped. 
Whether  securing  a  ticket  was  equi- 
Talent  to  securing  a  place  certainly 
did  not  seem  quite  so  clear. 

Undoubtedly  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed, and  undoubtedly  the  concert 
went  off  with  tmprecedented  Sdai, 
From  the  yery  tumng  of  the  instru- 
ments to  the  last  strains  of  the  na- 
tional anthem,  our  enthusiasm  went 
<m  increasing.  Indeed  to  the  tuning 
itself  the  audience  listened  with  ex- 
emplary patience  as  to  a  sort  of  yo- 
luntary  before  the  regular  service. 
And  if  any  one  actually  mistook  it 
for  a  part  of  the  concert  he  was  ex- 
cusable. The  respective  p^ormers 
on  violoncello,  viofin,  harp,  flute  «dA 
trombone,  diddle-diddled,  twanged, 
bum  -  bummed,  and  tootle  -  tooed 
against  each  other,  as  if  their  very 
lives  depended  upon  their  success 
in  showing  first  how  incredibly 
their  instruments  were  out  of  tune, 
and  then  how  wonderfully  they 
could  bring  them  into  tuna  When 
at  last  they  all  left  off  at  once  with  a 
flourish,  and  stood  ready  for  the 
opening  crash  &om  Meyerbeer,  they 
were  rewarded  with  a  round  of  ap- 
plause which  got  hands  and  feet  into 
good  order  for  subsequent  work. 

If  afterwards  we  erred  at  all,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  in  beginning 
our  encores  too  early;  for  after  we 
had  encored  the  rector  in  '  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen '  it  would  have  seemed 
invidious  not  to  encore  the  curate  in 
'  Once  I  loved  a  maiden  fiur.'  And 
after  having  encored  both  these  per- 
formers it  was  evident  that  if  we 
fisuled  to  encore  the  clerk  in  '  Wait 
for  the  Waggon'  he  would  put  it 
down  to  our  sense  of  his  inferior 
Bodal  position,  and  wo  should  hurt 


his  fiselings  aooordingly.  The  result 
was  that  having  (moe  begun  we  bad 
to  encore  everything.  We  even  en- 
cored Mr.  Wingwood  Bertram's  solo 
on  the  trombone,  which  really  I  ctid 
consider  to  be  stzetching  l^e  quality 
of  courtesy  to  an  immoderate  d&- 
gree. 

But  the  great  successes  of  tiie 
evening  were  undoubtedly  the  two 
duets  with  cousin  Percy.  Thewqr 
in  which  he  knelt,  as  Manrico,  to 
Miss  Aim^  as  Azuoena,  and  sapg 
'  Best  thee,  O  mother,'  was  ezquiaiiB» 
and  everybody  declared  it  could  not 
be  surpassed,  until,  as  little  Pteol 
Dombey,  he,  and  Miss  Grace,  as 
Florence,  fiaurly  made  our  enthu- 
siasm boil  over,  and  brought  us  in 
great  excitement  on  to  our  feet  to 
join  in '  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  to 
find  with  surprise  that  it  was  actu- 
ally half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Late 
as  it  was,  however,  no  one  was  at  all 
impatient  to  be  of^  Our  seleciioEDs; 
as  will  have  been  noticed,  were  not 
at  all  recherchSes,  and  we  had,  for 
the  most  part,  carefully  eschewed 
classical  music  Perhaps  it  is 
therefore  that  the  weaker  and 
more  diluted  qualities  of  music 
can  be  taken  without  ill  effects  in 
much  larger  quantiti'es  than  the 
highly  concentrated  harmonies  of 
more  fa^onable  concert-rooms.  At 
any  rate  I  suppose  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  gone  away  from  a 
half-guinea  concert  feelmg  that  we 
really  had  received  too  much'JoT  our 
money;  while  here  we  only  dis- 
persed as  if  we  should  have  liked  to 
remain  an  hour  longer. 

Never  was  bonneting,  cloaking; 
and  leaye-taking  in  the  clear,  sharp, 
frosty  air  gone  thp[>ugh  so  delibe- 
rately and  so  cheenly  as  that  night 
The  brisk,  impatient  pawing  of  ihe 
horses  (taking  it  not  near  so  easily 
as  we,  and  still  chafing  at  the  re- 
peated encores^  scarcely  hurried  us 
at  all.  It  had  indeed  a  lively,  plea- 
sant sound  with  it,  in  keeping  with 
oxur  mood,  and  we  clmtted  in  groups 
at  the  door  like  old  acquaintanoes, 
while  they  were  grinding  the  vsy 
efurth  beneath  their  hoofe,  swingings 
thdr  manes,  jerking  the  reins,  and 
expressing,  in  every  way  that  is 
known  to  horses,  their  sense  of  the 
improinriety  of  our  conduct 
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^  How  lon^  we  might  have  stayed 
it  is  impofisible  to  say,  had  not  coach- 
man Jacob,  as  it  happened,  been  my 
aunt's  special  £Eiyoiirite,  and  a  ser- 
vant whom  she  regarded  as  a  Talu- 
able  property— not  on  any  account 
to  be  overworked  or  put  out  of 
temper.  When,  therefore,  he  had 
for  the  third  time  turned  his  head 
sharply  round,  pretending  that  he 
had  heard  some  one  call  out  'All 
right!'  my  aunt  said  to  the  locality 
in  general,  'Where  can  they  be?* 
and  to  me  in  particular,  'Do  fmd 
ihem— ifs  a  shame!'  meaning,  of 
course,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  be 
keeping  Jacob  out,  which  Jacob 
overhearing,  he  at  once  blew  his 
fingers  vigorously,  and  made  signs 
of  being  frozen  to  the  very  marrow. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  leave  my  seat,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment my  uncle  and  Percy  reap- 
peared. So  my  aunt,  for  at  least 
the  twentieth  time,  said  to  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  whose  carriage  was  stand- 
ing side  by  side  wil£  ours,  *  We 
shall  expect  you  all  then  on  Ghiist- 
mas-eve?'  Percy  and  my  uncle  at 
once  added  their  entreaties  to  the 
invitation.  The  Stanhopes  bowed 
and  smiled  asseni  Jacob  was  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer,  and  off 
we  drove. 

Our  ears  and  the  ears  of  the  Stan- 
hopes, however,  were  not  the  only 
ears  that  had  heard  the  invitation 
and  its  acceptance.  It  was  currently 
known  that  very  night  in  Woodfield 
that  the  Fairholts  were  of  Jhe  party 
of  the  Stanhopes. 

n.  Chbibtmas  Eve. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fairholt  was  a  lady 
who  had  for  many  years  persistentiy 
assumed  that  it  was  impossible 
either  for  her  husband  or  any  one 
else  in  his  senses  to  have  opinions 
different  from  her  own.  This  as- 
sumption had  very  naturally  led  to 
another— that  iaasmuch  as  her  hus- 
band's opinions  (of  necessity)  coin- 
cided witii  hers,  it  was  not  needM 
for  him  to  have  opinions  at  alL  My 
xmole,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  usually 
willing  enough  to  have  the  trouble 
of  thirling  taken  off  his  hands.  As 
for  Mr.  Percy,  whatever  opinions  he 
might  have,  he  was  seldom  at  the 


trouble  of  expressing  them,  or  of 
contradicting  those  of  his  mother. 
My  aunt  therefore  had  long  held  the 
reins  of  government  in  our  iamily, 
and  m^y  required  us  all  to 
acquiesce  in  what  she  thought,  and 
do  what  she  wished.  Nor  could  we 
complain  that  she  exercised  her 
sway  tyrannically,  or  acted,  for  the 
most  part,  otherwise  than  as  a  sen- 
sible, good-hearted  woman  should 
aci  The  evil  was  that,  though  my 
uncle  was  seldom  guilty  of  thinking 
for  himself,  he  would  persist  from 
time  to  time  in  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility  without  thinking  at 
all,  and  without  asking  his  spouse 
to  think  for  him. 

On  our  coming  to  Woodfield  some 
four  or  five  weefas  before  Christmas, 
my  aunt  had  resolved  to  get  over 
the  trouble  of  acquaintance-making 
as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  possible. 
Contenting  herself  therefore  with  a 
few  formal  introductions  from  the 
rector  she  had  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  giving  a  dinner  on  Christ* 
mas^ve  to  such  of  the  neighbouring 
fEuidlies  as  she  thought  ehgible,  and* 
as  she  wished  to  know.  I  call  it  a 
bold  idea,  because  the  charms  of 
home  are  generally  so  strong  on 
that  particular  night  that  it  needs 
at  lefust  an  old  acquaintanceship  to 
induce  people  to  leave  their  own 
firesides.  My  aunt,  however,  had 
worded  her  invitations  naively,  say- 
ing that  she  '  feared  she  was  almost 
ae&ng  too  much,  but  that  she  threw 
herself  on  the  clemency  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  So  and  So,  and  trusted  they 
would  consider  the  loneliness  of  a 
stranger,  and  do  her  the  honour, 
&c.,  &c.'  Thus  her  proffered  hos- 
pitaUty  had  been  accepted  by  so 
many  that  we  were  likely  to  have 
our  house  well  filled. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  she  had 
not  been  many  days  in  Woodfield 
before  she  had  made  herself  folly 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  known 
of  the  feud  of  the  Stanhopes  and 
Bertrams.  She  had  been  formally 
introduced  to  both  these  families, 
and  she  had  distributed  her  invita- 
tions almost  equally  between  their 
respective  adherents.  (For  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  Stanhope- 
Bertram  politics  never  ran  so  high 
in  Woodfield  as  to  prevent  the  M- 
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lowisgB  of  the  Tespooftife  honBes 
from  feftsting  togcSlier  whenever 
oocasion  offered.)  But  she  had  left 
it  to  this  night  of  the  oonoert  to 
decide  whether  it  sbonld  be  tiie 
Stanhopes  or  the  Bertzams  whcmi 
she  asked  to  knniis  on  Chnstinas- 
ere.  Chance  had  made  her  sit  next 
the  Stanhopes,  and  she  had  inyited 
them. 

My  nncle,  however,  was  not  nearly 
80  well  Teraed  in  the  Stanhope-Ber- 
tram question.  If  he  had  heard  of 
any  fiEunily  quarrel  at  all  he  had  cer- 
tainly never  bestowed  any  thought 
on  it  He  was  not  a  quarrelling 
man  himself,  and  could  never  have 
been  made  to  think— good,  e«qr  soul 
— ^that  other  people  were  seriously 
in  earnest  in  dish'king  each  other 
even  with  good  occasion ;  much  less 
could  he  have  realized  the  existence 
of  hostile  feeling  on  grounds  that 
had  become  quite  traditional.  So, 
when  Percy  escorted  Miss  Grace 
Bertram  to  her  carriage,  my  uncle, 
leaving  my  aunt  with  the  Stemhopes, 
stepped  across  with  him  to  have  five 
minutes'  confidential  talk  with  old 
Mr.  Bertram  on  the  merits  of  short 
horns  and  mangolds.  And  as  Mr. 
Bertram's  voice,  like  my  uncle's, 
seemed  to  come  huskily  from  be- 
neath many  dinners,  perhaps  it  was 
that  which  suggested  to  my  uncle 
the  idea  of  pressing  him  to  ccnne 
and  put  one  more  dmner  on  the  top 
of  it  at  Woodfield  Manor  on  Christ- 
mas-eve. Thus,  while  my  aunt  was 
receiving  the  promises  of  the  Stan- 
hopes that  they  would  jdn  in  our 
festivity,  my  uncle  had  got  from 
Mr.  Bertram  an  assurance  that  he 
also  would  come,  and  bring  with 
him  Mrs.  Bertram,  Miss  Grace,  and 
his  son  Mr.  Wingwood. 

And  at  our  break&st  next  morn- 
ing all  this  came  out 

'  I  wish,  Emily,'  said  my  aunt  to 
me, '  that  you  would  write  notes  to 
the  Stanhopes,  to  remind  them  of 
their  promise  to  come  up  on  Christ- 
mas-eve.' 

'  And  she  might  as  well  write  to 
the  Bertrams  too,'  said  my  uncle,  *  if 
so  much  fuss  is  necessary.' 

'  Impossible !'  exclaimed  my  aunt ; 
'why,  the  Stanhopes  have  never 
been  under  the  same  house-roof 
with  the  Bertrams  in  their  lives.' 


'Time  they  were,  then;  and,  at 
any  rate,  Mr.  Bertzam  promised  me 
last  night  thai  th^  would  all 
come.' 

I  declare  my  aunt  turned  quite 
pale  with  d»may.  '  But  you  never/ 
she  said — '  you  never  told  him  tiiat 
the  Stanhopes  were  coming!  If  you 
must  ask  him  at  all,  ^diy  didn't  you 
teUhimtfaatr 

'Because,  my  dear,'  said  he— 'be- 
cause I  never  knew,  and  became  I 
thought — ^' 

'Thought!'  said  she  — 'yoa 
thought!  and  a  very  pretty  1ra»- 
ness  you  have  made  of  your  think- 
ing. We  shall  have  a  fight  in  the 
dining-room,  a  scene  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  a  paragraph  in.  the 
county  newspi^ers!' 

My  uncle  whistled  the  tune  of  the 
'Cannibal  Islands,'  as  he  always 
does  when  storms  are  imminent,  and 
he  had  got  at  least  half  a  dooea 
times  through  it  before  my  aunt 
had  cooled  down  &r  enough  to  ad- 
mit, as  she  did  at  last,  £at  there 
was  now  nothing  for  it  but  smding 
both  the  sets  of  notes,  and  leav' 
the  result  to  fortune  and 
managemait 

Our  only  hope  was  that  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerents  would  hear 
that  both  were  invited,  and  would 
send  an  excuse  for  staying  away. 
But  Monday  came,  and  no  such  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  opened  to  us. 
In  fsi/d  the  secret  seined  to  be  with 
us.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Stan- 
hopes were  coming,  but  no  one  had 
named  it  to  the  Bertrams ;  and  the 
Bertrams,  for  their  part,  did  not 
seem  to  have  spoken  of  their  in- 
tended visit  to  any  one. 

The  only  one  who  seemed  to 
ei^y  the  prospect  of  the  c(Hning 
encounter  was  Percy.  He  and  I 
were  busy  as  bees  all  Monday  deco- 
rating the  house  with  hoUy  and 
laurel  He  had  got  a  mistletoe  of 
such  an  immense  size  that  he  de- 
clared the  apple-tree  must  have 
grown  on  »^,  as  it  could  never  have 
grown  on  any  apple-tree.  He  was 
in  positive  alarm  lest  any  denoue- 
ment should  take  place  to  )s&eg 
away  either  Miss  Grace  en  Miss 
Aim^,  for  he  declared  he  meant  to 
go  through  his  duets  again  with 
them.    In  short,  he  was  the  only 
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one  who  made  light  of  oar  per- 
plexiiy. 

Att  for  my  aunt,  when  dinner-tune 
drew  near,  I  believe  she  wonld  have 
been  glad  of  any  accident,  short  of 
boming  the  house  down,  by  which 
dinner  might  have  been  desiaroyed 
and  she  fomished  with  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  countermanding  her  inyita- 
iions.  Eyery  dish,  however,  was 
done  to  a  turn.  Every  gravy,  every 
sauce,  every  jelly,  every  pudding 
was  perfect.  Everything,  m  fiact, 
went  provokingly  well.  Tli^n  the 
guests  themselves  began  to  arrive. 
The  Stanhopes  came  early ;  and  my 
aunt  said  to  me,  it  really  made  mat- 
ters worse  to  see  them  so  good- 
tempered  and  so  thoroughly  agree- 
able. 'They  will  be  so  different 
by-and-by,*  she  said:  *it  seems 
quite  a  pily.  If  only  they  had  been 
a  Httle  bit  cold  and  disagreeable  to 
commence  with,  you  see,  ^ey  would 
not  seem  to  have  so  far  to  ML/ 

But  the  Stanhopes  evidently 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  make 
themselves  xmpleasant  to  oblige 
anybody.  Then  came  the  Mertons, 
and  the  Fletchers,  friends  of  theirs, 
all  brimming  over  with  goodwill 
and  Christmas  feeling.  Then  came 
the  Emerys,  the  Falconers,  and  the 
Pattiesons,  all  seeming  as  if  they 
tried  to  look  more  dieerfol  than 
those  who  had  come  befbre  them. 
And  last  of  all,  sunultaneously  with 
an  overpowering  odour  of  roost 
turkey  and  sausages,  in  came  my 
unde  with  all  four  of  the  Bertrams, 
whom  he  introduced  with  one  grand 
flourish  to  all  the  guests  at  once, 
led  them  to  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  before  either  they  or  the  Stan- 
hop^es  had  become  at  all  aUve  to 
their  position,  these  respectable 
fiunilies  found  themselves  seated 
&ce  to  &ce,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  ;the  other  on  the  left  of  their 
host* 

Dinner  had  been  pronounced  to 
be  'servi'  that  minute.  For  one 
instant  a  flush  passed  over  the  &ceB 
of  the  two  men,  who  had  hardly 
ever  met  before,  or  ever  thought  of 
each  other  but  with  the  stmging 
sense  of  ancient  grudge.  In  an  in- 
stant they  instinctively  pudied  back 
their  chairs  and  rose  to  their  feet 
Their    &miHes    rose   with    them. 


Before  a  word  could  be  spoken,  my 
uncle  rose  too,  and  my  aunt  rose  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  Every 
guest  rose  on  his  feet  and  leaned 
forward  that  he  might  catch  the 
angry  words  that  were  expected. 
With  admirable  presence  of  mind 
my  uncle  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  motioned  for  silence.  Then  he 
said  solemnly,  '  0  Lord,  who  givest 
us  all  good  £^  in  due  season,  add 
thy  blessing  to  these  mercies,  and 
hdp  us  to  partake  of  them  with 
love  to  thee  and  love  to  each  other, 
in  remembrance  of  that  Saviour 
who  was  bom  at  Christmas  time.' 
And  we  all  S6^  down  as  if  we  had 
risen  merely  to  ask  this  blessing, 
and  we  breathed  with  a  sense  of 
sudden  reUef,  and  my  uncle  said, 
'What  shall  I  help  you  to,  Mr. 
Stanhope?'  And  Mr.  Stanhope 
took,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a 
little  of  the  wing,  with  a  small 
slice  of  the  breast  And  Mr.  Ber- 
tram  took  whatever  selection  he 
thought  best,  and  so  indeed  did  all 
of  us.  And  my  uncle  took  wine 
with  Mr.  Stanhope  (for  we  are  yet 
old-fiftshicmed  enough  in  Woodfield 
to  take  wine  with  each  other). 
And  he  took  wine  with  Mr.  Ber- 
tram. And  I  am  a&aid  I  must  con- 
fess that  he  took  wine  severally 
with  every  one  at  the  table.  And 
then  he  took  wine  with  Mr.  Stan- 
hope and  Mr.  Bertram  conjointly 
in  a  triangular  way,  and  then  with 
the  whole  table  in  an  aggregate 
capadl^,  and,  in  short,  everybody 
took  wme  witii  everybody  else,  and 
before  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Bertram 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  seen 
actually  to  jingle  glasses  with  each 
other  across  me  table.  Mr.  Wing- 
wood  Bertram  had  said  to  Mr.  Mark 
Stanhope  (a  young  gentleman  whom 
I  have  not  jet  introduced  to  you, 
because  he  is  of  no  consequence), 
'Come  then,  lefs  shake  hands  on 
it,'  and  had  shaken  hands  with  him 
across  the  table  so  often  that  at  last 
he  had  abbreviated  the  invitation  to 

'Come /  which  Mark  (that  is, 

"Ml.  Mark)  always  understood  as  a 
request  for  the  loan  of  his  hand, 
and  that  he  would  drink  wine  with 
Mr.  Win^pBTOod.  I  even  fency  that 
I  saw  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Aim^ 
nodding  to  each  other,  and  sipping 
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at  least  a  fall  teaspoonfdl  of  sherry 
apiece:  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
make  this  assertion  positively  with- 
out some  other  confirmation. 

At  imy  rate,  before  dinner  was 
OTer,  everybody  seemed  to  feel  that 
without  a  word  of  explanation  the 
great  Stanhope-Bertram  feud  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  matters 
were  henceforth  to  standonayery 
diffiarent  footing  between  the  two 
funilies.  I  thmk,  therefore,  that 
the  blessing  which  Stmoho  Panza 
invoked  upon  'the  man  who  first 
invented  sleep/  is  due  also  to  the 
man  who  first  invented  dinners, 
whereby  are  often,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, covered  a  multitude  of 
offences,  and  many  virtues  brought 
to  light  that  lay  invisible. 

In  fact,  when  we  ladies  came  in 
again  trcm  the  drawing-room  to 
make  tea,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bertram  had  dis- 
coYered  so  many  virtues  in  each 
other  that  you  would  haye  taken 
them  for  the  most  attached  friends 
inthe-room. 

Tea,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  but 
a  brief  affiur,  for  Percy  had  been 
tormenting  me  in  a  most  abomina- 
ble way  to  huny  on  the  games 
which  were  to  foUow  it  It  was 
evident,  in  &ct,  that  he  had  been 
conspiring  to  put  the  old  people 
into  the  background,  and  let  us 
young  folks  monopolize  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

To  begin  with,  we  tried  charades, 
our  first  attempt  being  to  perform 
a  mystery  in  three  acts,  which, 
being  interpreted,  was  to  signify 
the  word  co-nun-drum.  In  the 
first  act  Percy  was  the  managing 
partner  of  a  puffing  shop  in  the 
haberdashery  Ime,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  other  acting  partners  he 
enlarged  on  the  fBict  tioat  he  was  in 
CO  with  them.  The  idea  was  cer- 
tsinly  not  a  brilliant  one,  but  it  is 
smrprising  how  the  most  hopeless 
dulness  is  pardoned  amongst  good- 
humoTired  people.  M  any  rate 
this  was  liberally  allowed  to  pass 
muster  as  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  first  syllable  of  our  word. 
Then  in  act  the  second,  Percy  again 
came  in  as  a  &ther  ccmfessor  in- 
vesting Miss  Grace  Bertnun  veith 
the  veil,  and  there  was  much  talk 


of  the  Mr  nun  and  of  the  mistake 
she  was  making.  Here  again  none 
of  us  Imew  that  our  ceremony  was 
in  the  shghtest  d^ree  like  the  real 
ceremony  which  we  travestied ;  but 
as  none  of  the  lookers-on  wero  wise 
enough  to  correct  us,  we  passed 
muster  again.  But  when  m  in- 
evitable Mr.  Percy,  in  act  the  third, 
came  in  once  more  with  a  drum  at 
the  head  of  what  he  called  a  regi- 
ment, public  opinion  could  tolerate 
him  no  longer;  and  as  everybody 
had  been  tallong  openly  of  our  word 
from  the  begimiing  of  the  second 
act,  we  drummed  out  the  dromm^ 
hiinself  with  many  indignities,  and 
pronounced  diarades  to  be  intder- 
ably  stupid.  It  remained  a  joke, 
however,  for  ibe  rest  of  the  evening, 
that  Percy  maintained  his  position 
as  fother  confessor  to  Miss  Grace 
long  after  the  drama  ought  to  hav6 
been  finished. 

After  charades  Mrs.  Bertram  pro- 
posed '  proTerbs,\  as  an  amusement 
peculiarly  snited  to  young  people 
of  such  limited  understandings  as 
ours  evidently  were.  And  after  we 
had  tried  a  proverb,  we  had,  '  How, 
when,  and  where?'  and  after  that 
some  one  proposed  the  still  more 
imbecile  employment  of  loving  our 
loves  with  all  tl^  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  whereupon  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  for  scHue 
time  showing  signs  of  mutiny,  broke 
into  open  levolt,  declaring  tiiat  it 
was  so  long  since  th^  were  babies, 
that  they  had  entirely  forgotten 
their  alp&bets;  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  expect  any  one  to  play  such 
games  so  long  after  he  had  put 
away  his  primer,  and  that,  in  short, 
unless  thc^r  had  something  with 
forfeits  in  it,  they  did  not  see  what 
was  the  use  of  the  misUeto^  and 
they  had  better  b^gin  dancing  at 
once. 

In  this  way,  I  blush  to  confess, 
we  were  persuaded,  without  much 
resistance,  to  commence  a  game  at 
trencher,  involving  no  end  of  romp- 
ing and  unladylike  behaviour.  Miss 
Stanhope  tried  tiie  longest  to  main- 
tain her  digni^;  but  for  any  young 
lady  to  maintam  dignity,  when  she 
is  liable  at  every  minute  to  be  called 
on  to  prevent  a  enpinning  trencher 
from  feUiug,  or  to  leayel^  seat  and 
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firantically  ruBh  to  that  vacated  by 
some  one  else,  is  simply  impossible. 
Miss  Stanhope  gave  it  np  at  last, 
and  played  her  part  as  an  amiable, 
foolisn  creature,  with  the  rest  of 
us. 

But  I  must  and  do  say  that  the 
way  in  which  Percy  kept  Miss  Ber- 
tram running  after  that  trencher, 
and  the  unfair  expedients  he  had 
for  preventing  her  from  getting  a 
chair  when  seats  had  to  be  changed 
was  most  scandaloua  When  he 
called  her  name — and  that  was 
simply  every  time  he  had  the  chance 
of  calling  anybody — he  never  gave 
the  trendier  a  fedr,  honest  spin,  but 
merely  set  it  on  its  edge,  and  tipped 
it  over,  so  that  M^  Bertram  had 
no  chance  of  catching  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  a  very  few 
mmutes  she  had  parted  with  her 
bracelets,  her  scent-bottle,  her  sds- 
Boacs,  her  thimble,  her  gloves,  and 
her  needle-case,  and  was  declared  to 
be  bankrupt  and  out  of  the  game 
until  the  time  came  for  redeeming 
these  treasures.  After  which  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  Mr.  Percy 
himigielf  was  somehow  always  being 
called  on  for  forfeits,  too,  and  very 
n)eedily  had  to  be  marched  off  to 
the  comer  where  Miss  Bertram  had 

n  before,  and  where,  I  have  no 
»t,  she  told  him  her  mind  yeiy 
freely. 

They  were  not  left  to  their  quar- 
rels long,  however,  before,  my 
aunfs  work-basket  being  full  of 
forfeits,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  begin  to  redeem  them.  So 
Miss  Stasliope  was  appointed  to 
serve  them  out,  and  Mr.  Wingwood 
Bertram  was  blindfolded  and  placed 
on  his  knees  befinre  her  to  decree 
the  Ipenances  which  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  each  instance  for  the 
release  of  the  properties. 

And  certainly,  to  see  Mr.  Wiujg- 
wood  on  his  knees  before  Miss 
Stanhope,  with  his  &ce  nestled  in 
her  lap,  and  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Stanhope  boxed  his  ears  when 
she  found  tiiat  he  had  got  a  peep- 
hole for  one  ^e,  and  tikt  on  the 
strength  of  information  thus  fraudu- 
lently gained  he  was  proposing  to 
redeem  one  of  his  own  forfeits  by 
taking  her  under  the  mistletoe, — to 
see  this,  I  say,  must  have  .been  a 


sight  to  astonish  their  parents. 
And  to  see  how  Mr.  Wingwood's 
only  idea  of  redeeming  a  forfeit  was, 
that  he  should  set  some  one  to  takd 
a  liberty  with  some  one  else ;  and  to 
hear  what  a  preposterous  amount 
Percy  said  there  was  to  pay  on  a 
letter  which  he  pretended  to  bring 
for  Miss  Bertram,  and  the  wrangling 
which  they  had  outside  the  door 
(for  the  postman  was  never  adbmtted 
into  the  room)  about  the  '  change ' 
which  he  said  he  had  to  give  her; 
then  to  see  the  pitiful  fEice  of  Mr. 
Wingwood  when  a  letter  which  Miss 
Stanhope  had  brought  for  him  was 
declared  to  be  prepaid,  and  how  he 
persisted  in  giving  ner '  change '  out 
of  nothing,— to  see  and  to  hear  all 
this  was  a  caution  to  all  respectable 
parents  not  to  let  their  children 
play  trencher  again  on  light  provo* 
cation. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  a  call  was  raised  to  clear 
the  room  for  a  dance.  Then  in 
came  Jacob,  the  coachman,  who 
combines  a  knowledge  of  fiddling 
with  a  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  and 
with  him  as  sole  orchestra  we  de- 
Toted  ourselves  to  reels,  and  polkas, 
schottisches,  lancers,  and  mazurkas, 
till  human  legs  could  trip  it  no 
longer,  save  in  one  grand  dd 
countiy  dance,  on  which  we  ex- 
pended all  the  energy  we  had  left. 
My  aunt  and  uncle  were  top  couple; 
then  came  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mrs. 
Bertram;  then  Mr.  Bertram  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope;  then  we  young 
people,  as  seemed  good  to  us. 
There  were  twenty  couples  at  the 
least,  although  my  talk  in  this  story 
has  been  only  of  a  few.  And  all  <^ 
us  were  determined  to  show  our- 
selves people  who  could  dance,  and 
did  dance,  without  any  pretence  in 
the  matter.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  we  were  content  to  hear  people 
talk  of  going  home,  without  bemg 
indignant  at  the  suggestion ;  and  so, 
with  friendly  shakmgs  of  the  hand, 
and  happy  laughter,  our  friends 
departed,  and  left  us  to  our  own 
bnght  yule-logs  and  our  own  well- 
pleased  thoughte. 
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m.  On  Easth  PiAOE. 

WhyshonldlleiigtheDoatacIosmg 
tale?  You  all  know  pretty  nearly 
what  is  to  follow,  and  ooold  write 
the  chapter  of '  happy  e^er  after '  as 
well  as  L  There  was  never  story- 
teller yet  who  soooeeded  in  drrring 
two  pairs  of  lovers  well  in  hand. 
One  or  other  pair  is  always  over- 
stepping the  traces,  breaking  bounds, 
beocnung  unmanageable,  and  mono- 
polising all  the  driver's  attention. 
Eitherhe  enlarges  too  much  on  the 
wooings  and  the  bliss  of  the  one  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  pair,  or  by 
attempting  too  great  impartiality  he 
makes  us  indi&rent  to  all  of  them. 
Why  should  I  court  Mure  by  at- 
tempting the  impossible? 

I  think  there  was  hardly  any  one 
in  Woodfidd  who  did  not  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  the  more  heartily 
that  year  for  knowing  what  had 
passea  at  Woodfidd  Manor  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Ai^  though  some 
few  sneered,  and  said  that  the  hasty 
healing  of  an  old  quarrel  would 
prove  but  a  temporary  one,  and  that 
the  old  gnidge  would  soon  show 
itself  again,  yet  no  one  was  the 
worse  for  their  sneering,  and  they 
were  prophete  who  had  no  accept- 
ance in  Woodfidd. 

Before  the  new  year  had  come,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  Stanhopes  and 
the  Bertrams  had  exchanged  visits 
twice  or  thrice.  Before  three 
months  of  the  new  year  had  gone,  it 
was  no  secret  that  Miss  Stanhope 
was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Wing- 
wood  Bertram.  Before  another 
month  had  passed  it  was  known 
that  the  day  fixed  for  this  wedding 
was  also  to  change  Miss  Bertram 
into  Mrs.  Percy  Fairholt  Miss 
Stanhope  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
had  oiJy  accepted  Mr.  Wingwood 
to  atone  for  having  boxed  his  ears 
in  public.  Miss  Bertram  declared 
she  would  never  have  had  Percy 
had  she  not  considered  herself  com- 


promised by  his  conduct  while  play- 
ing trencher.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  this  double  weddhig 
actaally  took  place  before  another 
Christmas  had  passed,  and  that 
when  it  took  place  a  third  wedding, 
in  which  I  and  Mark  (the  young 
gentleman  whom  I  said  was  of  no 
consequence)  were  interested,  was 
also  beginning  to  be  talked  of  in 
romours  whidi  have  since  proved 
correct 

Last  Christmas  Eve  nearly  the 
same  party  met  at  Woodfield  Manor 
as  were  there  the  year  before ;  and 
my  aunf  s  innovation  of  selecting 
that  Eve  for  a  gathering  of  t^ 
ndghbours  is  now  hardly  looked  on 
as  an  innovation  at  alL  Last  year, 
it  is  true,  we  had  not  so  merry  a 
time  as  tiie  Christmas  of  which  I 
have  written.  For  our  mirth  was 
sobered,  and  our  happiness  was 
clouded,  as  was  the  happiness  of  so 
many  homes  in  England,  by  think- 
ing of  the  mysterious  Providence 
which  had  seen  fit  to  make  the 
noblest  home  in  the  land  a  home  of 
mourning  at  that  Christmas  time. 
But  now,  while  I  write,  the  holly- 
berries  are  red  agam.  The  leaves 
lie  in  the  way.  TWie  wind  is  whist- 
ling shrilL  The  mss  at  mom  is 
crisp  with  frost  Christmas  is  well- 
nigh  here  once  more,  and  we  are 
hoping  it  will  prove  a  happier  and  a 
more  cheerfid  time  in  cottage,  and 
hall,  and  palace. 

My  uncle  often  says  that  he  never 
in  ms  life  asked  a  blessing  more 
earnestly  than  he  asked  it  at  dinner- 
time that  Christmas  Eve  two  years 
ago ;  uid  he  thinks  that  never  were 
blessings  bestowed  more  abundantly 
than  they  have  been  shed  on  him 
and  his  since  then. 

A  word  in  due  season,  how  fit  is 
it!  May  we,  each  of  us,  in  all  the 
beginnings  of  strife  have  a  friend  at 
hand  to  speak  it,  and  ears  to  hear 
it! 


-«^^|©^ 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARADES. 
Bt  an  Old  Manageb. 


THE  neceesity  for  occasioiial  ear 
tomalia  seems  to  be  an  atiri- 
bnte  of  the  human  race.  We  all 
ei^oy  a  thorough  change  from  l^e 
ordinary  routine  of  me;  we  like 
now  and  then  to  throw  off  the  tram- 
mels entailed  on  mankind  by  civi- 
lization, and  to  giye  vent  to  the  wild 
instinct  which  is  hidden,  though  not 
destroyed,  by  education  and  sur- 
rounding droumstanoes.  We  get 
tired  of  too  much  respectability. 
We  detest  broadcloth,  fine  linen, 
and  cylindrical  hats,  and  long  to 
encase  ourselves  in  flannel  and 
felt  At  least  twice  in  every  year 
the  latent  savage  within  us  asserts 
himself;  and  whether  we  break 
away  from  our  respectable  homes 
and  scamper  over  the  Continent,  or 
merely  take  a  trip  to  the  seaside, 
we  flmg  off  together  our  staid  gar- 
ments and  sober  mien,  rush  into 
a  costume,  and  exult  in  our  newly- 
acquired  freedom. 

It  is  the  intense  respectability  of 
the  Briton  at  home  that,  by  the 
laws  of  contrast,  renders  hun  such  a 
guy  on  the  Continent;  and  you  may 
invariably  predict  the  domestic  de- 
corum of  a  tourist  by  assuming  it  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  garments 
which  he  is  wearing  abroad.  A 
keen  observer  has  remarked,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  English  clergyman  is  the 
most  outrageous  in  point  of  cos- 
tume when  he  travels.  Of  course 
he  is — ^I  may  say,  ought  to  be — 
simply  because  at  home  he  is  forced 
to  preserve  the  primmest  of  demea- 
nours and  the  stiffest  of  white  neck- 
erchiefe,  is  placed,  aa  it  were,  on 
a  mors^  pedestal— a  black-coated 
Stylites  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
and  is  only  too  glad  to  leap  from 
that  elevated  but  comfortless  and 
circumscribed  position,  and  mix  for 
a  time  on  equal  terms  with  his  fel- 
low-men. He  will  come  back  from 
his  tour  all  the  better  for  it:  his 
mind  will  have  gained  a  healthier 
tone,  and  his  body  a  better  spring; 
for  instead  of  spending  his  days 
within  the  limited  area  of  his  parish^ 
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and  his  ^nights  in  the  study  of  con- 
troversial theology,  he  will  have 
traversed  hill,  dale,  and  forest,  seen 
strange  cities  and  stranger  men,  will 
have  widened  his  range  of  sympa- 
thies, and  learned  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  happen  to  hold 
different  views  from  his  own.  The 
parson  let  loose  from  his  parish  is 
just  like  a  boy  let  out  from  school ; 
up  goes  his  cap,  down  go  his  boobs, 
and,  with  a  wild  shout  of  exultation, 
he  rushes  out  to  play. 

Be  it  noted  tnat  these  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  male  sex. 
Ladies  never  make  guys  of  them- 
selves when  they  go  DX>m  home— at 
all  events,  not  mtentional  and  pre- 
meditated guys.  On  the  contrary, 
their  instincts  lead  them  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction— to  silks, 
satins,  and  laces ;  to  waving  plumes 
and  fluttering  ribbons;  to  glitter- 
ing hair-nets;  to  peacocking  round 
hats  and  heart-br^iking  little  boots ; 
to  scarlet  and  azure,  and  every 
hue  of  the  rainbow;  and,  in  fine, 
to  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
humming-bird  of  which  a  human 
being  is  capable.  And  though  in 
some  cases  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour;  where  &8hion  and  not 
fitness  is  consulted;  where  ladies 
deliberately  wear  a  sky-blue  skirt 
with  a  violet  Garibaldi  jacket,  a  pink 
neck-ribbon  and  an  orange  hair-net; 
or  display  a  yellow  bonnet  with  red 
flowers  over  a  bright-green  dress — 
abominations  which  these  eyes  have 
seen— the  intention  is  good,  and,  as 
such,  is  praiseworthy. 

The  plea  of  requiring  sea  air  and 
bathing  is  too  transparent  for  credi- 
bility. Sea  air  is  certainly  taken 
on  the  pier,  or  the  jetty,  or  the 
parade,  while  the  band  plays  and 
no  one  listens  to  it,  and  the  toilets 
are  criticized  by  the  one  sex  and 
their  wearers  by  the  other.  But 
nobody  looks  at  the  sea,  or  seems  to 
take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
air.  As  to  the  bathing,  the  ladies 
certainly  enshroud  tbmiselves  in 
garmentB  apparently  composed  of 
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fishennen's  old  bine  fihirts  with  the 
sleeves  cut  off,  patter  into  the  water 
with  many  little  shii^,  join  hands 
in  a  circle,  jump  up  and  down  like 
the  little  pith  figures  in  an  electrical 
machine,  and  call  that  bathing.  But 
they  know,  and  we  know  too,  who 
is  on  the  beach,  and  that  opera- 
glasses  are  as  serviceable  on  the 
Bhore  as  in  the  stalls. 

Well!  we  come  back  from  our 
excursion  refreshed  and  with  life  in 
us— we  put  away,  with  many  regrets, 
our  travelling  costume,  and  subside 
for  the  next  few  months  into  our 
pristine  respectabihty,  looking  for- 
ward with  hope  till  the  next  season. 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  green 
oasis  in  the  desert,  one  more  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation,  though  it  is 
but  brief  and  partial,  for  at  Christ- 
mas-tide the  strict  rules  of  propriety 
are  relaxed  by  common  consent,  on 
the  plea  that  '  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,'  and  we  are  at  liberty 
to  retrograde  into  childhood  without 
offending  the  all-powerful  Leuiy 
Bluemantle. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  most  amusing  of  Christmas 
festivities,  is  the  well-acted  charade, 
though,  if  indifferently  performed, 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  dull 
or  more  hopelessly  dreary.  Now 
the  whole  success  of  the  charade 
depends  upon  good  management: 
without  which  Uie  performers  are 
sure  to  get  to  cross-purposes,  the 
dialogue  fails,  the  points  are  missed, 
and  inextricable  confusion  reigns 
supreme.  You  can  no  more  expect 
good  and  spirited  acting  without  an 
efficient  manager  than  smart  mili- 
tary movements  without  a  com- 
petent commanding  officer.  Under 
able  management  a  charade  becomes 
brisk,  wit^,  and  lively— carries  the 
audience  with  it,  and  does  more 
towards  the  amusement  of  a  large 
party  than  any  other  entertainment. 

I  have  known  a  well- played  cha- 
rade to  elicit  applause  as  hearty  as 
ever  echoed  tlm>ugh  a  veritable 
theatre,  and  to  keep  the  audience  in 
inextinguishable  laughter  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  have  more  than 
once  koown  scene  after  scene  to  be 
encored  in  the  course  of  a  single 
piece.  Many  hundreds  of  charades 
will  be  played  this  Christmas ;  and 


if  their  p^ormers  will  trust  the 
words  of  the  Old  Manager,  they  will 
insure  lively  acting  and  amused 
audiences. 

In  the  first  place  a  manager  must 
be  appdnted,  as  ocHnmander-in-chie^ 
and  invested  with  despotic  powers. 
His  word  must  be  law,  and  there 
must  be  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion. It  is  his  duty  to  determine 
the  word  which  is  to  be  acted,  to 
invent  the  outlines  of  the  plot,  to 
cast  tiie  parts,  and  to  arrange  the 
general  method  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. All  dresses,  and  properties 
of  every  description,  must  be  vested 
in  the  manager  for  the  time  being ; 
and  no  performer  is  to  be  entitled  to 
wear  any  article  of  apparel  or  orna- 
ment which  he  or  she  may  possess, 
but  must  throw  everything  into  the 
common  stock. 

It  is  better  that  the  manager 
should  not  be  one  of  the  performers, 
except  at  distant  intervals,  as  he 
will  require  all  his  time  for  making 
and  carrying  out  his  arrangements. 
The  best  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a  tole- 
rable stock  of  words  beforehand, 
and  to  write  them  in  a  pocketrbook, 
giving  each  word  a  separate  page. 
The  words  can  then  be  divided  into 
syllables,  and  to  each  syllable  can 
be  appended  a  few  brief  notes  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  An  hour  given 
to  this  arrangement  on  a  previous 
day  will  save  a  wonderful  amount 
of  trouble  on  the  day  of  perform- 
ance, and  certainly  will  make  the 
difference  of  half  the  time  consumed 
between  the  scenes. 

I  do  not  reconunend  the  employ- 
ment of  ready-written  or  printed 
charades,  which  have  to  be  learned 
regularly  by  the  performers.  They 
take  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
casting  and  distribution  of  parts; 
they  require  frequent  rehearsals; 
the  company  can  seldom  be  got  to- 
gether sufficiently  to  insure  the 
necessary  correctness  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  business;  and,  lastly, 
amateurs  can  never  get  through 
their  part  without  betraying  that  it 
has  been  learnt  by  heart.  I  have 
once  or  twice  heen  manager  to  a 
regularly  got-up  performance,  and  . 
never  mean  to  do  it  again.  It  ij 
never  successful,  because  it  is  at 
best  a  poor  imitation  of  the  le^hty 
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that  can  be  seen  in  a  fifth-rate 
theatre ;  the  manager  has  no  power 
to  fine  his  company  if  they  do  not 
attend,  or  are  late  at  rehearsal,  or 
to  yitapNBrate  them  with  managerial 
energy  if  they  are  not  properly  np 
in  their  parts. 

Moreover,  when  the  actual  per- 
formance comes  off  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  hitch  of  some  kind,  which  jnst 
mars  the  whole  effect ;  and  tiien 
everybody,  including  the  delinquent 
who  has  brought  the  afifoir  to  grief, 
abuses  the  manager.  None  but 
practised  actors  can  give  to  a  writ- 
ten play  one  half  of  the  dash  and 
spirit  diat  are  found  in  an  extem- 
pore performance  where  the  actors 
are  moderately  intelligent  and  well 
handled ;  and  which  alone  can  make 
the  performance  acceptable  to  the 
audience.  After  some  fourteen  years 
of  experience  as  manager  of  charade 
acting,  I  find  that  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows. 

Should  Ihe  performance  take 
place  in  the  house  of  a  Mend,  the 
manager  should  have  a  preliminary 
consultation  with  the  hostess,  and 
ascertain  the  approximate  number  of 
guests,  with  a  view  to  their  disposal 
as  audience.  He  should  then  learn 
the  names  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
act,  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  iiieir 
capabilities  and  experience,  and  the 
line  which  they  can  best  take.  Also, 
it  is  better  to  inquire  whether  the 
house  can  furnish  any  dresses  or 
properties,  such  as  arms  and  cos- 
tumes of  various  nations,  fisdse  beards, 
masks,  and  similar  articles.  Armed 
with  these  preliminaries,  he  enters 
them  in  his  note-book,  and  mani- 
pulates them  so  as  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  idea  of  the  general 
outline  which  he  will  have  to  fol- 
low, always  taking  care  to  note  any 
bright  idea  that  may  sMke  him. 

He  will  make  his  appearance  early 
at  the  house  of  the  entertainer,  and 
select  a  convenient  apartment,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  green-room,  and 
which  onght  to  be  close  to  the  room 
in  which  the  performance  is  to  take 
place.  He  will  then  have  scenes 
arranged  artistically,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  actors  being  seen  to  pass 
through  the  doorway — a  little  point 
to  which  is  owing  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  effect— and  will  order  the 


to  be  drawn  np  in  proper 
array  for  the  spectators.  About  an 
hour  before  the  performance  takes 
place  he  will  marshal  aU  the  pro- 
perties in  the  green-room,  and 
naving  well  considered  those  which 
are  required  for  the  first  word,  will 
lay  them  aside  in  some  spot  where 
they  can  be  readily  accessible. 

His  next  process  is  to  select  the 
performers,  assemble  the  little  com- 
pany in  the  green-room,  and  tell 
them  exactly  what  they  are  to  do ; 
taking  care  to  permit  no  discus- 
sions or  supplementary  arrange- 
ments among  themselves,  whidi 
only  waste  valuable  time,  and  are 
sure  to  cause  confusion  during  i^ 
performance.  He  will  find  that 
actors  are  managed  with  perfect 
ease,  provided  that  their  parts  are 
made  clear  to  thom,  but  that  other- 
wise they  are  sure  to  rebel,  make 
suggestions,  and  to  talk  among 
themselves.  Indecision  in  the  ma- 
nager is  a  capital  crime,  and  always 
leads  to  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  company ;  while,  if  he  explains 
his  designs  lucidly,  decisively,  and 
briefly,  he  cannot  be  too  despotic 
and  even  tyrannous. 

The  best  plan  is,  first,  to  read  the 
word  to  the  company,  next  to  divide  it 
into  its  syllables,  and  then  give  a  short 
outline  of  the  manner  of  treatment. 
He  will  then  take  the  first  syllable, 
state  clearly  the  plot  of  the  little 
drama,  and  give  to  each  actor  in 
succession  the  heads  of  the  part 
which  he  is  to  take.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  careful  consideration 
beforehand,  that  there  may  be  no 
after-thoughts,  and  no  time  wasted 
in  listening  to  the  suggestions  which 
will  be  Eberally  showered  upon 
any  one  who  is  weak  enough  to 
listen.  He  will  then  give  out  to  the 
actors  the  properties  which  they 
are  to  wear,  and  while  they  are  get- 
ting ready  he  will  proceed  to  ilw 
room  of  the  performance,  clear  the 
portion  which  is  intended  for  the 
stage,  and  make  any  arrangements 
of  chairs,  tables,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  be  needful.  He  then  returns 
to  Uie  green-room,  and  having  seen 
that  the  company  is  ready,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
commences  as  follows : — 

'A  word  of  five  syllables.  First 
•a  2 
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part  consiBting  of  two  syllables;' 
and  vithdiawB  to  make  room  for 
the  actors.  He  always  either  waits 
behind  the  scenes,  or  looks  occasion- 
ally into  the  green-room,  so  as  to 
be  ready  upon  an v  emergency ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  mnch  confi- 
dence is  inspired  by  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  his  presence.  As  the  act 
Gods,  he  agam  steps  forward,  and 
announces, — 

'  First  two  syllables.'    And  then 
withdraws  to  prepare  for  the  next 


Here  it  must  be  remarked  that 
certain  rules  must  be  observed  with 
all  charadea  The  actors  may  haye 
as  much  latitude  as  they  like,  but 
,  they  must  introduce  into  their  dia- 
logue the  syllables  which  they  are 
pmorming,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  word  itself,  that  word  must  be 
introduced  in  like  manner.  The 
task  of  doing  so  ought  to  be  deputed 
to  one  of  the  actors,  and  each  snould 
take  it  in  succession,  being  very 
careful  not  to  lay  too  much  or  too 
little  stress  upon  it,  the  latter  fietult 
invariably  betraying  the  secret  to  a 
practised  ear.  Unless  this  precau- 
tion be  taken,  each  performer  thinks 
that  some  one  else  will  bring  the 
word  into  the  dialogue;  and  so  it 
often  happens  that  it  is  not  intro- 
duced at  all,  and  the  scene  is  pro- 
nounced null  and  void. 

The  component  parts  of  the  word 
must  either  bear  exact  pronuncia- 
tion, or  be  correctly  spelled,  and  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  an  H  is 
permissible.  For  example,  if  the 
word  chosen  be  Beholder,  the  first 
syllable  majr  be  represented  by 
action  descnptiye  of  a  Bee,  and  in 
that  case  the  word  Bee  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  dialogue.  The 
second  syllable  must  not  on  any 
account  be  acted  as  '  Old,'  as  is  the 
practice  among  some  companies  in 
similar  cases.  The  third  may  be 
acted  as  '  Err,'  t.  e.,  to  make  a  mis- 
tEkke,  even  though  a  superabundant 
r  is  found  in  it  Of  course  it  is 
better  that  the  syllables  should  fulfil 
botii  conditicms.  An  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  Bee 
might  be  acted  will  presently  be 
mentioned. 

The  force  of  the  charade  is  greatiy 
increased  if  all  the  syllables  and  the 


entire  word  can  be  woven  neatly 
into  one  plot,  so  as  to  have  a  har- 
monious and  solid  effect,  instead  of 
being  broken  up  into  tiiree  or  four 
independent  and  unocmnected  plots. 

Each  actor,  after  learning  the  chief 
points  of  his  part,  is  at  liberty  to 
carry  them  out  in  his  own  way,  and 
will  often  cause  much  amusement 
by  occasional  references  to  passing 
events,  or  even  by  sly  insinua- 
tions concerning  present  guests, 
just  as  our  lamented  friend  Albert 
Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  poking 
quiet  fun  at  his  personal  friends 
whom  he  saw  among  his  audience, 
and  enjoying  a  little  private  satire 
which  admitted  of  no  retaliation. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  find  that 
ladies  act  better  than  gentiemen, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  small- 
talk.  G^itiemen  can  manage  the 
ferocious  or  the  comic  business  well 
enough,  but  they  are  seldom  good 
at  dialogue,  and,  unless  they  have 
been  wdl  tested,  should  not  be  put 
up  in  any  part  where  conversation 
is  important  Many  men  have  not 
the  least  notion  of  acting.  When 
they  find  themselves  in  froni  oi  an 
audience  they  literally  taremble  and 
turn  pale  before  the  glare  of  many 
eyes,  their  presence  of  mind  deserts 
them,  they  forget  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  part,  they  paralysse  the  other 
actors,  thev  do  not  know  how  to  go 
on,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  off.  Pity  the  sor- 
rows of  an  actor  struck  with  '  stage 
fright' — that  mysterious  influence 
from  which  none  is  exempt,  which 
ties  the  tongue,  chains  the  feet, 
stiffens  the  knees,  benumbs  the 
memory,  and  reduces  the  human 
being  to  the  level  of  an  animated 
lay  figure.  In  Italy  you  will  be 
told  &at  it  is  caused  by  the  mal 
occhio — the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy 
among  the  audience ;  and  that  reason 
will  do  as  well  aa  any  other. 

Sitting  as  a  n)ectator  you  think 
it  is  very  absurd  for  an  actor  sud- 
denly to  forget  his  part,  lose  on  the 
instant  all  his  brilliancy,  and  stand 
pale  and  trembling  before  the  audi- 
ence he  had  just  been  delighting 
with  his  wit  and  genius.  It  seems 
80  ridiculous  that  a  speaker  should 
break  down  in  his  discourse  just 
because  a  number  of  people  are 
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looking  at  him.  But  just  try  li 
Get  on  the  stage,  with  a  long  soli- 
loquy to  speak  of  which  you  have 
forgotten  the  first  line,  tiie  focus 
of  eager  eyes  that  seem  to  glare 
at  you,  white  and  relentless,  out 
of  a  dark  fog ;  or  mount  the  plat- 
form, and  as  you  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  audience,  bow  politely  to  their 
applause,  and  begin  your  speech  in 
dread  silence,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  yast  difference  between  actor 
and  spectator,  and  that  to  deliver  a 
speech  and  to  criticize  it  are  not 
equally  easy. 

I  who  write  have  delivered  many 
a  lecture  in  many  a  city,  and  hope 
to  deliver  many  more,  and  yet  confess 
that  during  the  first  five  minutes  I 
am  always  in  a  horrible  fright,  and 
terrified  at  the  very  echo  of  my  own 
voice,  thinking  the  five  minutes  to 
be  as  many  hours,  and  feeling  a 


heartfelt  oonviciion  that  I  have  been 
talking  the  arrantest  rubbish  ever 
pahned  upon  a  deluded  public. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  dif- 
ferently this  feeling  operates  on  the 
two  sexes.  A  man,  wnen  struck  by 
stage  firight,  always  stands  still,  with 
his  £ace  to  the  audience,  says  nothing, 
and  looks  like  a  fooL  A  woman,  on 
the  contrary,  twists  her  head  aside 
and  begins  to  giggle.  The  audience 
are  apt  to  appreciate  both  according 
to  their  seeming—to  set  down  the 
one  as  a  dunderhead,  and  the  other 
as  an  affected  coquette,  while,  in 
fii>ct,  IJie  one  may  be  a  peculiarly  in- 
tellectual man,  and  the  other  a  very 
quiet  and  sensible  woman,  their  mis- 
K>rtune  being  that  they  cannot  act, 
and  are  bett^  in  the  boxes  than  on 
the  stage. 

Sometimes,  this  utter  fiulure  of 
the  powers  may  be  turned  to  good 


account.  I  once  sent '  on '  a  young 
medical  student  in  the  character  of 
a  lover,  who  had  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, be  accepted,  be  surprised  by  a 
rival,  challenge  him  on  the  spot,  de- 
clare that  he  would  not  stur  until 
this  green  sward  was  stainedlwith 
the  be-lood  of  one  if  not  of  both, 
order  parenthetically  pistols  for  two 
at  once  and  coffee  for  one  in  ten 


minutes,  and,  in  fisuH;,  go  through  the 
greatest  amount  of  bombast  com- 
pressible into  a  short  time.  Of  course, 
the  lo  vemaking  was  to  be  of  the  most 
hj^h-flown  character. 

On  he  went,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  audience  and  the  lady  seated  at 
her  work-table,  subsided  immediately 
into  a  very  abyss  of  fear.  Instead 
of  rushing  fraiitically  towards  the 
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obieot  of  his  a£fectkuui,  flinging  him- 
eeif  on  his  knees,  and  bnv&ng  into 
a  tremendons  rhapsody,  as  heoo^t 
to  haTe  done,  he  simply  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  twisting  his  hat  feebly 
in  his  hands.  Not  (me  word  could 
he  say,  but  in  dead  sitonoe  crept 
across  the  stage,  slowly  took  np  a 
chair,  set  it  euctly  opposite  the 
lady,  put  his  hat  under  the  chair, 
offered  to  sit  down,  looked  behind 
him  to  make  sure  if  the  chair  was 
really  in  its  place,  sat  down  on  the 
eectrane  edge  of  it,  looked  at  the 
ground,  rubbed  his  knees  slowly, 
and  now  and  then  glanced  up  at  hiff 
intended  bride,  much  as  a  dog  looks 
up  when  it  has  stolen  something 
snd  knows  it  is  going  to  be  whippNBd. 

The  audience  were  in  ecstacies. 
They  all  thought  that  it  was  pure 
acting,  and  that  the  part  was  that  of 
a  basmtd  loyer.  Certainly,  any  one 
who  could  act  half  as  weU  ought  to 
make  his  fortune. 

He  had  been  in  [possession  of  the 
stage  some  seven  or  eight  nunutes 
wimout  ^peaking  a  word,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  once  or  twice, 
rubbed  his  knees  again,  and  at  last 
said,  in  a  brok^  and  husky  yoice, 
'  How's  your  mother?'  A  perfect 
shriek  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
audience,  and  gave  the  opportunity 
for  getting  him  oif  the  stc^.  The 
riyal  rushed  forward,  pounced  on 
him,  hauled  him  off  by  his  collar, 
flung  himself  on  his  Imees,  did  all 
the  rhapsody  hiiosel^  and  we  had  to 
patch  up  the  scene  as  we  best  could. 
Although  so  complete  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  indiyidual,  the  scene 
was  the  best  of  the  eyening,  and  is 
well  remembered  to  the  present  day. 

Getting  an  awkward  performer  off 
the  stage  is  no  easy  task,  for  the 
amateur  actor  generally  forgets  that 
a  good  exit  is  as  effectave  as  a  good 
entrance,  and  that  if  he  has  finished 
his  speech  at  a  distance  from  the 
door,  and  has  to  trayerse  a  wide 
space  without  anything  to  say,  he  is 
sure  to  feel  and  to  look  exceedingly 
awkward.  Curtains  are  not  always 
procurable  on  such  occasions,  and 
as  the  scene  cannot  be  abruptly 
closed  by  the  fail  of  a  curtain,  the 
performers  must  study  some  mode 
of  making  an  effective  exit  I  gene- 
rally tell  the  actors  in  each  piece 


ham  they  axe  to  come  off,  for  ihqy 
can  nuDstily  go  cm  without  difficulty. 

Nothing,  for  example,  can  look 
more  awkward  than  to  see  an  actor, 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  turn- 
ing his  head  in  order  to  see  where 
the  door  is.  He  ought  during  his 
speech  to  haye  backed  quietl  v  bat 
naturally  towards  tiie  point  of  exit, 
and  then  a  single  step  would  take 
him  out  without  the  trouble  (block- 
ing round. 

Another  mittfAlrft  made  (x>ntinuaUy 
by  noyices,  and  having  a  very  stiff 
and  ungainly  effect,  is  that  of  re- 
maining for  too  long  a  time  in  the 
same  attitude.  Dialogaes  and  soli- 
loquiee  are  often  rendered  dull  and 
heavy  by  this  error,  which  gives  to 
the  best-arranged  piece  an  air  of 
unpleasant  mon(>toi3y,  and  destzpys 
tiie  effect  of  a  really  witty  dialogne. 
To  watch  the  Tn^nnAr  in  which  pro- 
fessional actors  cet  over  the  difficJilty 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of  learn- 
ing how  to  avoid  this  mistake.  They 
cross  each  otiiOT  if  standing,  they 
shift  their  chairs  if  sitting,  and  pat 
in  pnu^ce  many  gf-miiftr  devices  kh 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unifi»- 
mity  of  the  effect;  just  as  »  P*^ 
employs  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
to  make  his  pictures  life-like  and  at- 
tractive. . 

Perh^M  the  hardest  of  all  tnato 
in  charade-acting  is  the  {Mmtinaai 
effort  of  ^eping  one's  countenance, 
—a  feat  of  no  mean  difficulty.  ^ 
ordinaiy  acting  there  is  no  such 
trouble,  for  every  joke  is  well  known 
beforehand,  and  every  ludicrouspo- 
sition  has  been  frequently  re^^*'^ » 
but  in  the  performance  of  a  charwe 
the  power  of  keephig  the  counte- 
nance is  an  enviable  but  veiy  »je 
acquisition.  You  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  that  pOTverse  pbase 
of  human  nature  which  urges  to 
laughter  precisely  at  the  most  inop- 
portune moment,  but  it  is  a  points 
honour  among  all  charade  actors  to 
excite  the  risibility  of  their  tenpo- 
rary  comrades,  and  to  put  into  pwo- 
tice  all  kind  of  absurd  jokes  vasm 
for  the  sake  of  discomposing  their 
fellow-actors. 

It  is  surprising  how  trifling  ^ 
action  will  utterly  destroy  the  grow 
of  an  actor.  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion when  we  were  acting  tiie  pw^ 
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of  a  street  band,  the  place  of  instni- 
ments  being  supplied  by  extempo- 
laneous  suocedanea  of  paper,  &re- 
mms,  ivalkiiig-sticks,  a  lady's  em- 
bcoidery  frame,  and  a  bandbox,  the 
two  last-mentioned  articles  doing 
duty  for  a  harp  and  a  dram.  We 
vere  all  in  full  play,  when  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  was  peorforming  on  half 
a  'Times'  twisted  up  to  represent  a 
trumpet,  grayely  doubled  his  fist 
and  thrust  it  into  the  mouUi  of  the 
paper  dummy,  aping  the  gestures  of 
a  performer  on  the  Fr^ch  horn. 
There  seems  nothing  in  the  action 
when  deprived  of  its  accessories,  but 
the  business-like  manner  of  the  actor, 
the  suddenly-increased  fervour  of  his 
performance,  and  the  ridiculous  dis- 
crepancy between  the  strictly  pro- 
fesokmal  movement  and  the  mockery 
of  an  instrument  towards  which  it 
was  directed,  had  altc^ther  so  in- 
tensely ludicrous  an  effect  that  the 
whole  performance  broke  down,  and, 
«tceptm^  the  author  of  the  ioke — 
who  retfluned  his  ground  wim  per- 
fect gravity,  and  continued  his  own 
part  witti  cheerful  independence— we 
all  had  to  make  our  exit  in  a 
confused,  and,  perhaps,  ignominious 
style. 

Then,  again,  every  one  who  acts 
in  a  charade  has,  for  the  time  being, 
a  perfect  license  of  speech,  and  may 
say  what  he  pleases  without  being 
checked.  So,  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  charade  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  a  few  semi-malicious 
insinuations,  understood,  may  be, 
only  by  the  speaker  and  the  indivi- 
dual at  whom  they  are  aimed.  Prac- 
tically, the  smoothest  and  softest 
language  is  generally  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sharpest 
meaning— a  spoonfed  of  honey  with 
a  pnch  of  aloes  in  it 

The  audience,  too,  never  fiul  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose,  and  generally  con- 
trive to  let  £ei11  a  sotto  voce  remark, 
purposely  rendered  audible,  just  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion 
we  had  been  challenged  to  get 
through  the  quatrain  of  the  '  Bee 
upon  the  waU'  without  breaking 
down.  We  did  it,  but  it  was  a  ter- 
ribly severe  struggle.  I  think  we 
must   have  dreamed   about  it  at 


night,  for  we  were  mentally  tossed 
about  like  boats  on  a  troubled  sea, 
and  must  have  been  haunted  at 
night  by  the  recoUecticm  of  our  suf- 
fenngs,  just  as  a  newly-landed 
voyager  always  feels  his  bed  heaving 
and  tossing  beneath  him  with  a 
movement  like  that  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  has  lately  be^  a  pas- 


^ow,  the  'Bee  upon  the  wall' was 
acted  in  this  wise.  It  is  a  simple 
quatrain,  and  runs  thus  :— 

*  There  was  a  bee 

Sitting  OD  A  wall ; 
And  the  bee  said  •*  Buzz," 

And  that's  alL' 

Nothing  simpler  in  theory,  few  things 
more  difficult  in  practice.  Four  per- 
formers are  required  to  act  it,  and 
they  do  so  as  follows. 

The  first  actor  joins  the  tips  of  his 
thumbs  and  forefingers,  clasps  the 
other  fingers,  walks  very  slowly  to 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  puts  his  feet 
together,  &ces  the  audience,  nods  to 
them  three  distinct  times,  bobs  three 
distinct  courtesies,  and  then  begins 
to  sing,  in  a  long-drawn  monotone, 
'  There  was  a  bee-ee-ee-ee-ee,' making 
each  syllable  very  distinct,  and 
throwing  a  great  deal  of  force  into 
the  bee. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  sing,  the 
next  advances  with  precisely  the 
same  gestures,  and  so  times  his 
movements,  that  when  he  has  given 
the  last  nod  and  bobbed  the  last 
oourtesy,  his  predecessor  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  line.  The  first  player 
now  begins  the  second  line,  and  the 
third  performer  enters,  going  through 
all  the  movemente.  By  the  time 
that  the  third  line  has  been  sung,  the 
'  Buzz-wuz-wuz-wuz-wuz '  mostly 
destroys  the  gravity  of  the  audience 
and  tests  that  of  the  performers. 
When  the  first  performer  has  finished 
the  last  line,  he  again  gives  his  three 
nods,  bobs  his  three  courtesies,  and 
walks  out  as  slowly  as  he  had  en- 
tered, the  last  performer,  of  course, 
being  left  alone,  and  being  obliged 
to  make  his  exit  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  as  we  had  begun  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza  a  mischievous 
young  lady  remarked,  loud  enough 
for  us  to  hear, '  What  a  charfaiing 
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QDftniinityofoliaiaoter!'  That  little 

r»h  WBB  nearly  the  last  fisather  on 
earners  back,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertion  of  self-command 
that  we  were  able  to  keep  our  conn- 


I  once  had  the  happiness  ( 
ing  a  feUow-actor  10  break  down 
entirely  in  his  part  The  scene  was 
laid  at  Madame  Tnssand's  exhibition, 
scHne  of  the  actors  taking  the  parts 
of  the  wax-work  figures,  and  another 
undertaking  to  describe  them,  i^ter 
the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Jarl^.  The  part 
ci  the  Bey.  Mr.  Stiggins  was  cruelly 
assigned  to  the  present  writer,  who, 
however,  acted  dutifully— whitened 
his  face  with  flour,  reddened  his  nose 
with  vermilion,  plastered  his  hair 
very  flat  with  water,  tucked  a  black 
bottle  under  his  arm,  rolled  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  pulled  down  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  was  pro- 
nounced l^  general  consent  to  oe  a 
very  perfect  likeness  of  the  depuly 
shepherd. 

The  showman  came  round  in  the 
course  of  his  description,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  draw  a  shameful 
caricature  of  my  actual  personalily, 
under  guise  of  describing  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, when  a  buzzing  sound  was 
heard  within  thefigureasif  of  clock- 
work, the  arms  raised  themselves  in 
a  succession  of  little  jerks,  the  bottle 
came  to  the  lips,  the  eyes  rolled 
round  as  if  in  eiyoyment  of  the  pine- 
apple rum,  the  bottle  was  slowly 
lowered,  and  with  a  sudden  bounce 
was  again  tucked  under  tiie  arm* 
The  e^hilntor  was  quite  unprepared 
for  such  a  proceeding,  burst  out 
laughmg,  and  yielded  tine  point 

While  advocating  entiiusiasm  in 
acting  as  the  only  method  of  avoid- 
ing tediousness,  I  may  observe  that 
it  IS  possible  to  be  alittle  too  enthu- 
siastic,—to  be  so  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  the  moment  as  to  forget 
that  the  part  is  not  intended  for 
reality,  and  to  carry  out  fiiUy  certain 
details  which  were  only  meant  to  be 
imitated. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  per- 
forming the  part  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
the  dr^ed  fetish  of  the  negro,  who 
takes  matrimonial  affiurs  under  lus 
special  superintendence,  and  in  &et 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Divorce 
Ck>urt    If  a  wife  should  be  rebel- 


lious, and  refuse  to  do  her  quota 
of  work,  Mumbo  Jumbo  always 
manages  to  find  it  out,  and  at  night 
issues  from  the  woods,  heralded  witii 
dreadful  bowlings,  a  terrible  pre- 
sence of  rushes  and  feathers,  beneath 
whidi  a  pair  of  human  l^s  are 
dimly  perceptible.  A  crowd  of  at- 
tendante  surround  the  deily  and 
obey  his  behests.  They  call  upon 
the  viUi^gers  to  leave  their  huts  and 
assemble  in  the  open  air,  th^  direct 
the  women  to  stand  in  a  circle,  th^ 
pounce  on  the  offender,  administer  a 
sound  bastinado  with  bamboos,  and, 
ailer  releasing  the  wretched  victim, 
give  public  notice  that  the  next 
case  wiU  be  even  more  severely 
visited. 

We  had  cast  all  our  parts,  and  the 
individual  who  was  selected  to  re- 
present the  delinquent  female  was 
suppled  with  a  leather  shiekL  to  be 
&stened  under  the  loose  white  robe, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ^ 
blows.  He  was  also  instructed  to 
kick  and  shout  lustily  under  the 
punishment'  In  due  time  the  scene 
came  on;  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  his 
myrmidons  entered,  held  their  trial, 
caught  the  culprit,  whose  fietult  con- 
sisted in  feedmg  her  husband  too 
slowly  while  he  lay  on  his  back, 
flung  her  on  the  ground  and  plied 
their  whips  smartly.  It  was  a  most 
effective  scene :  the  suffers  kicked, 
and  plunged,  and  yelled,  and,  in  fine, 
acted  the  part  to  perfection. 

But  when  we  returned  to  the 
green-room  we  found  the  performer 
wearing  a  very  rueM  look,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
the  leather  shield,  and  had  really 
received  a  castigation  of  no  small 
severity.  Ofcourse  the  executioners, 
thinking  that  the  thick  leather  shield 
was  receiving  all  the  blows,  laid  on 
with  hearty  good  will,  and  only 
thought  that  tl^  kicks  and  struggles 
were  produced  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  manager.  I  did 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer, 
for  his  back  bore  marks  of  the 
flagellation  for  nearly  a  month  after-* 
wsurds.  i 

On  another  occasion  Iwas  witness 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  imitation 
without  reflection.  Sham  perform- 
ances are  very  amusing,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, enacting  the  part  of  coiyuror 
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withont  really  doing  a  single  trick, 
or  of  an  acrobat  without  exhibiting 
the  least  dexterity. 

I  had,  in  this  particolar  instance, 
chosen  the  part  of  a  lecturer  on 
xiesmeiism,  parodying  and  bur- 
lesquing the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  such  lecturers.  This  can  be 
made  very  a-TrmmTig  if  you  haye  an 
intelligent  partner  to  act  as  patient, 
aiul,  with  a  little  knowledge  of  leger- 
demain, you  can  perform  some  very 
absurd  feats,  such  as  running  a  red- 
hot  poker  through  the  body  and 
haulmg  it  fiedrly  through  from  the 
other  side,  cutting  off  a  nose  and 
sticking  it  on  again,  and  many  simi- 
lar performances.  Among  the  other 
proofis  of  insensibilily  induced  by 
the  mesmeric  influence,  I  pretended 
to  give  tiie  patient  a  tremendous 
box  on  the  ear,  haying  preyiously 
stationed  a  confederate  behind  the 
screen,  who  clapped  his  hands 
smartly  as  I  deliyered  the  pretended 
blow.  Seyeral  of  the  spectators 
thought  that  the  blow  was  a  real 
one,  and  I  heard  many  exclamations 
of  '  What  a  shame!'  '  Poor  fellow, 
how  it  must  haye  hurt  him !'  &c. 

One  of  the  audience,  fired  by  the 
example,  determined  on  haying 
charades  at  his  own  house,  and  in- 
troducing this  yeiy  performance.  I 
was  there.  The  scene  was  set,  the 
patient  placed  in  the  chair,  the  passes 
made,  and  the  patient  asleep.  The 
lecturer  then  began,  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  my  first  proof  of  in- 
sensibility to  pain  produced  by  mes- 
merism, I  shall  giye  the  patient  a 
box  on  the  ear.'  Suiting  tine  action 
to  the  word,  he  raised  his  arm,  took 
good  aim,  discharged  a  swin^g 
9oufflet  fall  on  the  ear  of  the  patient, 
and  sent  him  rolling  half-stunned 
on  the  floor.    The  fiaict  was  he  had 


been  quite  taken  in  by  the  preyious 
performance,  and  neyer  eyen  sus- 
pected that  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
tended blow  was  occasioned  by  a 
concealed  accomplice.  Perhaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  box  on  the 
ear  happened  to  come  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scene,  as,  for  aught  I 
know,  there  might  haye  been  a 
yeritable  poker  being  heated  ready 
for  insertion  into  the  patient's  chest, 
and  a  knife  sharpened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remoying  his  nose. 

After  the  completion  of  the  char- 
ade the  audience  is  permitted  to  offer 
three  guesses  at  the  word,  and  unless 
they  succeed  in  a  giyen  time,  the 
performers  win  a  point  They  are 
allowed  to  make  any  strictures  on 
the  performance;  and  if  they  can 
proye  that  a  syllable  was  not  oor- 
rectiy  rendered,  or  the  word  not  in- 
troduced into  discourse,  the  whole 
charade  is  condemned,  and  the  au- 
dience wins  the  point  The  manager 
is  held  responsible  for  this  depurt- 
ment,  and  answers  all  objections 
himself. 

In  Older  to  preyent  fiELti'gue  on  the 
part  of  the  performers,  and  to  ayoid 
the  listiessness  which  is  always  in- 
fdsed  into  the  scenes  by  tired  actors, 
it  is  better  that  in  each  charade  some 
of  the  company  should  be  sent  to 
take  their  seats  among  the  audience, 
and  that  when  they  are  called  back 
into  the  green-room,  some  actors  in 
the  recently  concluded  scene  should 
take  their  places. 

I  should  like  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  but  fjid  that  my  space  is 
already  exhausted.  So,  with  all 
good  wishes,  the  Old  Manager  takes 
leaye  of  hiis  readers,  and  wishes 
them  and  himself  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. 
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THE  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN'S  NEW  TEAB'S  DBEAM. 

STILLNESS  pervades  the  College  haunts. 
No  footstep  £ftlls  in  quad  or  cloistezs. 
No  sound  of  fiacchanalian  disnts 

Hints  barrelfals  of  ale  and  oysters. 
No  men  ace  here  to  scare  the  night 

Witii  their  nproaiioos  wines  and  sappers — 
I,  only  I,  am  left,  sad  wight, 
To  read  philosophy— not  Tapper's  I 

This  New  Year's  Eve  I  half  regret 

My  somewhat  rash  detenmoaticm. 
At  work  for  my '  exam.'  to  set, 

And  spend  in  Oxford  my  vacatioiL-* 
Kean,  from  the  Battery  Hatch  procare 

A  commons  of  dry  toast ;  and,  mind  yoa. 
To  make  my  coflfee  strong  be  sore: — 

Yoa  neecbi't  sport  the  oak  behind  yoa. 

Be-trim  the  lamp.    (Till  yery  late 

With  the  Stagirite  I  mast  grapple.) 
Yoa  needn't  knock  me  ap  at  eight — 

(Thank  goodness  there  s  no  morning  chapel  I) 
Posh  tiie  dgar-box  here— that's  right — 

The  claret,  jost  that  last  half  bottle. 
That's  all  I  want,  Kean.    Thanks.    Good  night 

Now,  then,  what  says  friend  Aristotle? 

'First,  of  the  Will  T— The  Will!  well  said! 

Zenobia  Parkleton,  dear  spinster. 
On  Wednesday  next  yoa  will  be  laid 

Within  the  vaalts  of  Chesney  Minster. 
Yoa  leave  year  graceless  nephew— me — 

To  pat  the  matter  pretty  clearly — 
In  shiu:es,  and  fonds,  and  lands  in  fee, 

Aboat  a  thoasand  sterling  yearly. 

Next  term— my  'moderations'  o'er, 

I'll  bid  good-bye  to  moderation — 
111  have  of  wines  so  rare  a  store. 

The  very  Dons  shall  feel  vexation. 
I'll  ride  as  good  a  nag  as  Vere, 

I'll  dress  as  well  as  Palker  dresses, 
And,  when  Commemoration's  here, 

I'll  have  sach  lovely '  lionesses.' 

My  luncheonnspreads  sach  taste  shall  mark, 

Gimter  himself  coald  not  impagn  'em. 
I'll  pic-nics  give  in  Blenheim  Park, 

And  water-parties  down  at  Naneham. 
And  when  Tom's  rang,  I  will  provide 

Sach  sappers,  of  expense  ansjMring, 
'Twill  make  oat-coll^  men  decide 

That  I'm  a  Bothschild  or  a  Baring. 

I'll  taste  the  gaieties  of  town. 

Balls,  theatres,  operas,  and  races : 
See  Greenwich — Richmond — ^Epeom  Down, 

And  fifty  other  jolly  places. 
My  heart,  besieged,  shaU  lay  down  arms 

To  Lydia  (fairest  figarante 
That  ever  graced  the  stage),  whose  charms 

Axe  boondless,  as  her  skirts  are  scanty. 
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Whafstheiesult?    Tis  short  to  tell! 

Annt  Zinny's  legacy  expended — 
My  credit  gone— my  prospects — well !  , 

'  The  least  said  is  me  soonest  mended!' 
Pye  bought  experience  rather  dear. 

And  now  IVe  wiser  grown,  and  older. 
And  know  how  wretched  'tis  to  fear 

The  Hebrew  hand  upon  the'shonlder  I 
m  soldier  torn!    'Tis  yam  to  fret. 

Though  sure  disaster's  in  the  distance. 
Some  random  shot,  that  cancels  debt, 
^     May  shorten  a  misused  existence. 
Ah,  weU!  I  shall  be  little  loss — 

I'ye  few  to  think  of  me  or  loYe  me. 
A  soldier's  grave— a  wooden  cross — 

An  epitaph  in  chalk  above  me — 
Stay !    If  my  list  of  Mends  is  small, 

They're  faithful,  though  they  are  not  many ; 
And,  ah !  &r  dearer  than  them  all, 

I  see  the  great  gzave  eyes  of  Fanny  I 
What!  full  of  teaxs  of  fond  regret. 

For  one  who'd  gladly  die  to  serve  them  ? 
By  heaven,  I  would  not  see  them  wet 

With  grief  from  which  I  could  preserve  them ! 
A  fire  within  my  bosom  bums — 

Eh !  what  ?    By  Jove,  why,  F  ve  been  dreaming ! 
The  fire  within  my  bosom  turns 

Out  something  rather  more  than  seeming. 
Quite  through  my  shirt-front  my  cigar 

Has  slowly  scorched,  with  smouldering  ember. 
Well  1  there's  no  harm  been  done,  so  far !  / 

But  ihe  dream's  one  that  Fll  remember. 
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THIS  New  Year's  dance  will  be  a  treat 
In  Mrs.  Folliot's  splendid  ball-room: 
I'll  have  such  waltzes  in  the  great — 

And  such  flirtations  in  the  small  room. 
Considering  what  my  dressing's  for, 

I  don't  think  'twill  be  too  exacting 
If  I  insist  that  Isidore 

Should  make  my  chevelure  distracting. 
So  many  eyes  will  scan  my  dress. 

And  note  its  cutting,  trimming,  hemming ; 
A  single  ribbon,  more  or  less 

Than  needful,  will  insure  condemning— 
At  female  hands.    Men  are  not  quite 

So  hard  to  please.    (It  really  vexes 
A  woman  to  perceive  how  spite 

Is  one  chief  paslune  of  her  sex's.) 
To-night— I  wonder  who'll  be  there ! 

Clem  Scott,  of  course— and  cousin  Arthur— 
That  Captain  Speed,  who's  such  a  bear. 

And  Charlie  Wylde  (I  like  him  rather). 
And  Al&ed  Major,  Hal,  and  Jack, 

And  Tom,  and  Laura's  brother  Willy, 
And  D^mond,  whose  moustache  is  black. 

Although  his  conversation's  silly. 
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I  hope  ihey'Te  asked  Lieatenant  Joyce, 

(We  met  at  Mis.  Groker's  lately). 
He  has  mch  whiskers — such  a  voice, 

Ami  then  his  figure  is  ao  stately; 
And  he's  so  earnest  and  sincere — 

He  never  flatters,  and  talks  finely. 
He  is— heigho !— a  perfect  dear. 

And  waltzes,  I  protest,  divinely ! 

I  know  mamma  will  disapprove 

My  keeping  him  so  many  dances— 
" '  Don't  waltz  to  tire  yonrsdf,  my  love,' ' 

Shell  say,  with  veiy  meaning  glances. 
With  yonng  men,  now-a-days,  a  chat 

Thaf  s  really  pleasant  is  a  rare  case. 
After  that  waltz,  I  conld  have  sat 

For  hours  with  him  upon  the  staircase. 

I  wander  what  his  income  is  ? 

I  think  he  said  he  kept  a  carriage. 
That  doesn't  look  so  mudi  amiss ; 

Tet  he's  too  poor,  he  says,  for  marriage. 
Men  always  say  so.    Perhaps  it's  meant 

On  purpose  to  provoke  and  teaze  us : 
As  if  we  never  were  content 

With  any  man  thaf  s  not  a  Croesus. 

How  sweetly,  when  'tis  time  to  shawl. 

In  putting  on  one's  cloak  he  lingers ; 
And  rads '  Good  night'  with  just  a  small. 

Wee,  tiny  pressure  of  one's  fingers ; 
Or  takes  one  out  upon  his  arm. 

To  see  one  safely  to  the  carriage. 
Oh  dear !  his  manners  have  a  charm — 

Which  might,  alas !  be  lost  hy  marriage. 

Tes!  that's  the  trouble !    Charming  men. 

The  best  of  partners  where  there's  dancing. 
Are  but  indiffeorent  partners  when 

Marriage  has  settled  our  romancing. 
I  wonder  what  his  means— but,  pooh ! 

Why  waste  my  time  in  idle  guesses  ? 
I'm  quite  convinced  that  they  would  do 

To  find  shawls,  bonnets,  boots,  and  dresses ! 

The  other  night  upon  the  stair 

We  had  a  chat  so  snug  and  cozy : 
I  almost  &ncied,  I  declare, 

'Twould  finish  with  '  Promessi  sposi.' 
I  bent  my  houquetier  above. 

As  if  to  search  for  something  hid  in't. 
I  thought  he  meant  to  tell  his  love. 

And  pop  the  question— but  he  didn't 

Who  knows  ?    To-night  he  may  avow 

His  passion  with  a  courage  firmer. 
I  seem  to  see  him  kneding  now — 

I  almost  think  I  hear  hiTTi  murmur^- 
'  Haniette,  my  dear,  you  must  not  keep ' 

The  horses  standing  until  morning — 
Why,  bless  the  girl  I  you've  been  asleep ; 

We  £uicied  you  were  still  adorning!' 


I> 1  li^  droiyr'  II.  TNiM,  a- 

A    F^OLICEMAN'S    VIKW    OK    CHRISTMAS. 
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CHBISTMAS  IN  THE  STEEETS. 

iLLrSTKATED  BT  GeOBOE  H.  ThOHAS. 


SOME  CTuiotis  discoTeries  might 
be  made  by  inquiring  how 
Christmas  comes  to  a  great  many 
people  who  are  inevitably  associated 
with  it,  and  serve  in  some  sort  to 
enhance  the  festivities  of  others 
more  fortunate  than  themselves. 
This  season  of  jollity  and  social  re- 
union, about  which  so  much  has 
been  justly  said  and  sung,  may, 
apart  from  its  sacred  origin,  be  but 
unequally  enjoyed  by  a  great  many 
people,  who  have  personally  little  to 
do  with  '  festive  boards '  and  '  rosy- 
wine,'  and  the  'grasp  of  friendship's 
handL'  Unless  they  share  Murk 
Ta^ley's  ambition  tu  be  jolly  under 
dimcidties,  Christmas  must  be  but 
a  wearisome  time  of  year,  requiring 
no  little  philanthropy  to  make  its 
jubilance  significant  of  the  universal 
comfort  popularly  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  bright  nres,  a  snugly 
curtained  room,  much  feeding,  strong 
drinks  cunningly  commingled  with 
spice  and  sugar,  a  round  of 
stories,  and  a  song,  with  a  '  chirp- 
ing' chorus.  Who,  in  that  occa- 
sional, silent  interval  which  will 
sometimes  come,  even  to  the  most 
jovial  party,  has  not  listened  to  the 
clampmg  of  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
.  out  in  tiie  deserted  street,  and  felt — 
not  a  glow,  but  a  chill  of  sympathy 
for  ihe  solitary  sentinel  who  stands 
under  the  lamp-post,  beating  his 
hands  upon  his  nust-bedewed  chest, 
and  gazing  wistfully  at  the  ruddy 
glow  of  fight  from  neighbouring 
windows,  whence  comes  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  the  sound  of  boiste- 
rous merriment  ? 

'  We  shall  have  some  severe  wea- 
ther yet,  I  fimcy,*  says  the  sympa- 
thetic listener,  with  an  affected 
shiver,  as  he  hitches  his  chair  a 
trifle  closer  to  the  fire.  '  It  looked 
like  snow  this  morning,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  comes  down 
yet' 

'  Well,  we  had  a  touch  or  two  of 
regular  old-flEishioned  Christmas 
frost  last  year,'  says  the  man  in  the 
comer,  who  rubs  his  hands  briskly 
at  the  recollection ;  'a  i^;ular  fine 


blood-stirring  sort  of  night  it  was 
when  we  aU  met  at  Eumbelow's — 
you  remember  it,  of  course.  Glo- 
rious fire  he  had,  hadn't  he — ^much 
such  a  fire  as  this,'  correcting  him- 
self in  time  to  avoid  an  implied  dis- 
paragement. 

'  We'll  have  another  log,'  says  the 
host  '  Come,  fill  up,  somebody ;  you 
remember  the  old  song^ 

*Gairer  Winter  may  seize  on  the  milk  in  the 

Twill  be  long  ere  he  IVeese  the  bold  brandy 
and  ale.' 

'  Ah,  that  was  a  hard  night !'  re- 
turns speaker  No.  i,  still  impressed 
with  the  sound  of  those  solitary 
boots.  '  Policeman  frozen  to  death 
on  his  beat,  I  understood  from  the 
newspapers.' 

'Serve  him  right  for  quarrelling 
with  the  cook,'  says  the  &cetious 
man,  and  the  receding  footsteps 
are  lost  amidst  the  general  laugh- 
ter. 

Serene,  philosophical,  and  bene- 
volent consideration — stoical,  and 
yet  crabbed,  cyniciEan — or  captious 
antagonism,  to  at  least  one-half  of 
his  race,  are  the  three  conditions 
which  are  alone  possible  to  the  con- 
stabulary mind,  from  the  night  of 
December  the  24th  to  that  of  January 
the  6th,  both  inclusive.  Let  any 
man  of  an  ordinarily  even  temper  a^ 
himself  what  would  be  his  own  opi- 
nion of  the  conduct  of  the  three 
.'  belated  revellers '  who,  coming  fall 
of  strong  fluids,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  protracted  conviviality, 
should  take  up  the  whole  width  of 
the  pavement,  m  the  vain  endeavour 
to  march  in  time  to  an  unsteady 
fugue,  meant  to  represent  a  chorus ; 
and  in  selfish  ignorance  of  his  long 
and  cheerless  vigil,  greet  him  with 
small  personal  witticisms.  Would 
he  mildly  remark,  that '  they've  been 
a-keeping  of  it  up,'  and  smilingly 
remonstrate  upon  the  lateness  of  tiie 
hour ;  would  he  bid  them  begone 
for  a  'pack  of  fools,'— or  finally, 
would  he  not  ratiier,  feeling  that 
'Gaffer  Winter'  had  seized  upon 
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the  Ti\W\r  of  hnman  kindness,  threaten 
to  'lock  them  np/  and  wish,  in 
mthless  indignation,  that  he  conld 
lock  np  eyerylxxly.  Even  the  more 
XQgolar  honaeholder  who  deprecates 
81^  'orgies'  as  lead  to  a  disturb- 
ance in  nis  quiet  neighbonrhood 
in  the  dead  of  night,  IooIds  through 
his  bedroom  window,  beneath  tibe 
blind,  and  watches  for  the  police- 
man coming  round  the  square. 
Moderate  potations,  a  cheerful  lire, 
and  the  recolleciionB  of  a  pleasant 
evening,  are  not  thus  to  be  rudely 
broken  by  low  Bacchanalian  merri- 
ment He  must  inquire  into  it  in 
the  morning;  as  it  is,  he'll  keep 
awake  to  hear  the  waits  play  in  the 
holy  Christmas-tide. 

None  of  us  do  keep  awake;  the 
street  minstrels,  more  fiedthful  to 
thedr  trust,  o(Higregate  at  the  comer, 
and  amidst  much  wheezing  and  the 
stamping  of  snow  from  their  shoes, 
take  the  rusty  green  baize  covers 
from  thefar  instruments.  It  needs 
a  hearty  Christmas  'effort  to  get  the 
cold  air  out  of  the  throat  of  the 
trombone,  and  'the  harp  which 
once  in  Tara's  halls  the  soul  of 
music  fihed,'  evidently  wishes  it  had 
stayed  there. 

The  policeman,  meantime,  stands 
grimly  critical,  like  an  embodied 
public  who  has  read  scHuething  in 
the  'Times,'  but  feels  a  bond  of 
union  established  between  himself 
and  the  performers  nevertheless, 
—nay,  nods  approvingly  as  they 
ask  him  whether  he'd  like  'Poor 
Mary  Ann,'  as  a  cheerful  and  ap- 


propriate conceBsion  to  his  musical 
knowledge. 

The  sleeper  hearing  the  uncertain 
melody,  modified  by  curtain  and 
blanket  and   the  sleep  of  happj 

ndtude,  dreams  (^  distant  catbs- 
chdrs,— of  scmgs  carolled  by 
voyayers  on  the  dec^  (tf  vese^  fieur 
out  at  8ea,-~of  the  old  school  dinners, 
to  summon  him  to  which  the  gong 
beats  tunefully  amidst  a  chorus  S[ 
boyish  voices.  Wakmg,  be  hears 
the  appeal  which  the  fipokesman 
of  the  waits  makes  to  Christmas 
charity,  somewhat  broken  and  un- 
intelligible it  may  be,  but  how 
would  you  yourself  speak  after 
blowing  for  an  hour  down  a  frozen 
trumpet? — 

*Oood  mom'n,  ladles  aod  gen-elnasen  all. 
The  Oridg-tial  waits  do  on  joo  call; 
Wtohin'  you  merry  Ghrism'i  bef«. 
An'  hope  you'll  eqjie  the  etuhoofn'  year.' 

Let  US  hope  as  the  hospitable 
door  of  the  quiet  tavon  ojjens  and 
swallows  the  minstrel  bemd  in  a 
subdued  blaze  of  gaslight,  that  tb^ 
are  going  to  a  supper  such  as  they 
dearly!  love, — of  warm  '  pettitoes,'  or 
some  cheap  luxury  which  wfll  give 
them  cheer, — let  us  hope,  too,  that 
the  constable  whose  solid  gravity 
relaxes  as  he  receives  outside  the 
door  the  fragrant  draught,  com- 
pounded—well, never  mmd,  caD  it 
warm  ale, — feels  a  seascnml^  senti- 
ment as  he  slowly  turns  the  pewter 
pot  to  mix  the  spice  and  sugar,  and 
with  a  kindly  grin  wishes  every- 
body a  merry  Clmstmas  and  a  happy 
new  year. 
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BUYING  THE  MISTLETOE. 

Illitbtrated  bt  Chablbs  Gbeen. 

Now  run,  little  Annie,  run ! 
The  mistletoe's  here  at  last. 
And,  ah !  little  Annie,  won't  we  have  fun 
On  Christmas  night,  when  dinner  is  done. 
And  the  music  plays  merry  and  fisist? 

And  see,  little  Annie,  how  white 

The  clustering  berries  shine ! 
Well  tie  them  up  for  our  Christmas  night 
Midst  a  bunch  of  holly,  ruddy  and  bright : 

Ahl  shall  we  not,  Annie  mine? 

For,  Annie,  our  friends  will  come — 

Tour  cousins  will  all  be  here ; 
And  brother  Edward  is  coming  home. 
And  little  Freddy,  who  used  to  roam 

In  the  garden,  with  you,  last  year. 

Ton  see,  little  Annie,  although 

You're  so  shy  about  Freddy,  that  then 
I  saw  how  you  kissed  in  the  orchard,  and  now. 
On  Christmas  night,  'neath  the  mistletoe  bough, 

He  is  coming  to  kiss  you  again. 

So  run,  little  Annie,  run ! 

Well  put  the  bright  holly  up  now ; 
Yes !  we  two  together,  and  when  that  is  done. 
Why  you,  little  Annie,  shall  be  the  one 

To  hang  up  the  mistletoe  bough. 

W.  G. 


MY   CHRISTMAS    INVITATION.: 

{See  the  Illtistration  *  She  is  my  Fate  !  *) 

[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Herbert  you  know,  takes  kindly  to  the  ster- 

_  Limgdale,  Esquire,  of  Chestnut  ling  fellows  of  the  old  set,  so  you 

"  Lodge,  Hampton   Court,  to  his  may  be  sure  of  some  of  them.    If 

k  bachelor  friend,  Blank  Blank,  Es-  the  frost  set  in  seasonably,  you  can 

^  quire,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar-  study  the  fisdry  grace  with  which 

rister-at-Law.]  our  Palace  belles  skate— if  it  don't, 

*    *    *    '  So  come  along,  old  boy —  Master  Tommy  has  a  rolendid  new 

we  all  say.  Come!    It  will  do  you  a  ci'aft  (mounting  one   heavy  brass 

deal  of  good  to  be  out  and  away  for  piece),  which  he  is  ready  to  sail  or 

a  week  or  two  from  that  mouldy  old  fight  against  your  crack  frigate  for 

shop  which  you  call  "  The  Temple."  a  penny   or  nothing.     And  your 

You  will  meet  one  or  two  of  the  st^y,&Yourite  partner,  the  Colonel, 

cheery  old  faces— a  httle  more  grizzly  is  coming— so  you  may  read,  lounge, 

in  the  figure-head,  perhaps,  and  a  smoke,  play  whist,  and  indulge  your 


trifle  wider  in  "  the  chest,''^  as  friend     ancient  weakness  for  mince-pies— all 
Leech  facetiously  puts  it    Mary,  as     to  your  heart's  content. 
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'And  then— yes,  poor  fellow!  I 
Bhftll  tell  yon — Counn  Emily  is 
coming  1  Yon  lemember  (I  do  not 
pnt  it  as  a  qnestion^  the  sketch  with 
the  cnrions  inscription,  and  the  lines 
"To  the  Bayen  Beanty,"  which  I 
fonnd  in  vonr  most  legal-looking 
writing-pad  when  nunmaging  for  a 
sheet  of  paper.  I  know  yon  looked 
yery  fooGsh,  and  did  yonr  hest  to 
hoodwink  me.  It  was  of  no  nse. 
Neyer  mind.  Perhaps  she  is  your 
&te,  as  you  call  it  You  haye  my 
best  wishes,  for  it  is  high  time  you 
were  "  tied  up." 

*  I  here  submit  this  sheet  to  your 
fast  ftiend  Boxer,  who  lies  winking 
and  watching  me.    He  looks  wisely 


at  it,  and  wags  his  tail.  The  great 
Burleigh  himiBelf  oould  not  haTe 
looked  more  sagacious.  Evidently 
yoxnr  Mend  means  to  say — Good,  let 
it  be  sentl  So  on  Christmas  Ere 
at  latest  we  shall  expect  you.  When 
the  sweet  bells  of  Christmas  mom 
summon  us  once  more  within  the 
sacred  walls  to  listen  to  the  angels;* 
gladsome  message,  letus  all  be  there 
to  share  the  gentle  influence.  We 
need  it  For  in  this  smart,  calcu- 
lating, self-sufficient,  brassy  age,  we 
get  yery  hard— yery  worldly,  if  we 
do  not  take  great  care.  But  I  must 
not  preach  when  my  present  businesB 
is  simply  to  say— Ocmie ! ' 


THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS.— The  Bots*  Lettebs  Hoxe. 
Dnum  Itjf  Owrg9  ff,  Ikmat, 
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